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What  are  the  core  and  eeeenoe  of  the  ETolntion  Hypothesis? 
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not  alone  the  more  ignoble  forms  of  animalcular  and  animal  life — 
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INTRODDCTIOS. 

■peciul  advantngps  and  truining  fur  the  work  he  underlalcM  in 
tbiH  vnhime.  H'm  own  BkcptH'iain  nnd  doubt  have  given  bim  an 
'Jofight  into  the  springs,  murlrei  and  reliances  of  skepticism,  that 
I  he  giuned  only  by  personal  eiperience.  Ah  a  lecturer  and 
debater,  he  haa  had  to  meet  the  beat  that  can  be  said  on  the  side 

KnkepticiBm.rnneeTniug  the  topics  discuivted  in  this  volume.  He 
a  been  continually  cnllcd  on  to  answer  the  objections  and  quen- 
Uons  of  the  fkcptic,  and  to  solve  tlie  troubles  of  the  puzzled 
leliever  He  hna  a  niiniber  of  times  had  his  arguments  in  de- 
i  of  what  lie  conceived  to  be  the  truth,  eanvaieed  by  the 
sblen  skeptieal  mindii  of  our  country.  He  haa  been  com{iel1ed, 
f  the  demands  of  hia  work,  1o  study  for  year«,  all  that  be  could 
jKllect  on  thene  topiea.  and  bb  only  those  ntudy  who  have  been 
Mmpf.ltcd  to  nmke  thcHe  topic*  a  epecialty  that  they  may  defend 
'  0  truth.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  urged  to  nriU?  out 
putd  publish  his  lectures  on  these  topics,  and  es[ierially  the  ones 
K'Umrd  in  thia  volume.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of 
unyof  hisown  and  other  denominations,  he  hna  written  this 
n  the  hope  that  it  will  aid  the  cause  of  truth  in  the  great 
IrugK'^  that  is  now  agitating  this  and  other  lands.  He  haa  been 
inpelled  to  write  the  book,  by  a  conviction  that  of  all  the  multi- 
bnde  of  books  written,  not  one  meets  a  real  want  felt  by  himself 
knd  others.  He  has  endeavored  to  give  llie  reader  what  he  baa 
gollected  to  meet  his  own  wants. 
In  this  volume  the  author  endeavors,  in  the  first  chapter,  to 
:ve  a  cimciw  but  full  view  of  the  nature,  extent  and  deraandi 
'  tbe  problem,  for  which  modern  skeptical  science  attempts  to 
imish  a  Holuliiin,  and  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  conception  of 
irfaat  must  he  acuuunted  for  l>efarc  the  problem  is  solved.  Thli 
r  been  done  completely  and  ihomughly,  and  in  a  con- 
nected manner.  Glimpses  of  it  have  been  given  in  detached 
portions  in  mullituden  of  books.  In  reviewing  the  assertions  and 
asmtmpCiouB  of  skepticism,  writers  have  occasionally  pointed  out 
BOtncthing  for  which  the  speculations  of  the  skeptic  had  no  sola- 
fcjlion,  but  the  boundless  propoKions  of  the  problem  have  never 
I  presented  in  one  connected  view.  The  result  baa  been 
the  readers  of  the  countless  productions  of  modem 
■keplicism,  having  no  clear  conception  of  the  infinite  pro- 
portions of  the  problem,  have  readily  and  easily  accepted  the 
•trauge  and  stariling  phenomena  collected  by  Darwin  and 
others,  and  the   plausible  speculations  thpy  base  on  them,  aa 
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ilnrt  tiling  to  be  Jonc  is  to  placi'  ckarly  before  the  rcftder  the 

ii)linit«  proportiijDB  and  iJemamk  of  the  problem,  for  which  the 

■pocutatioiiB  of  the  inaWrialiatic  Kientiiil  are  offered  ns  a  pre- 

I   tended  solution,  that  he   may  clearly  apprehend  its  extent  and 

nature,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the  speculationa  of  the  scientist 

I    with   it,  apprehend   their  flimHinesa  and  meagernem,  and  appr&- 

r  ciate  their  utter  failure  as  even  a  plausible  speculation.    Ue  will 

I   see  that  they  bave  no  explanittiun  fur  the  real  difficulties  of  the 

I    problem,  and  in   fact  they  leave  Uiero   utterly  untouched.     The 

'   work  attempted  in  the  first  chapter  is  a  vihil  and  f  uudantental  one. 

In   the  sc^cond  chapter  the  author  endeavors  to  present  the 

)  po«tulata  atid  data  that  we  have  and  must  use  in  solving  the 

I   pToblein,  and  without  which  a  solutinn  is  impossible.     The  great 

|irincip]e  of  a.  true  inductive  philosophy,  which  the  scientist  pro- 

fesHes  to  take  as  his  guide,  is  that  we  should  carefully  exaroine 

J   the  pheiiomena,  being  careful  to  include  all  of  them,  and  by  sucJi 

R  exBintiiation  leam  their  nature  and  charaeterisiics,  and  from 

]'  tbeii  characteristics  deteruune  their  caute,  using  in  the  solution 

I  All  the  phenomena  and  all  Ihc  aids  we  can  obtain.    While  pre- 

\.  tesding  to  take  human  nature  us  his  standard  in  his  iiivestiga- 

I  tions  and  spcculationa,  and  human  reason  as  his  means  of  invest- 

[  igation,  the  skeptical  scientUt  ignores  the  religious  and  spiritual 

I  elenient  of  our  nature,  and  utterly  discards  the  plainest  utter- 

I  iRcea  and  intuitions  of  the  highest — the  regnant  element  of  our 

L  nature,     Theji,  in  the  second  chapter,  wu  insist  on  a  full  state- 

tment  of  all  the  phenomena,  moral,  rational,  religious,  and  ppiril- 

f  nil,  as  well  as  physical,  that  we  may  have  all  the  data  and  a  full 

)  of  all  the  elements  of  our  nature.    This  in  especially  im- 

1  portant,  ftince  tlie  elements  of  our  nature,  ignored  by  the  scientist, 

e  the  very  onea  and  the  only  ones  that  can  solve  the  problem. 

■•Tlie  great  quootions  of  causation  and  creation,  intelligent  causa- 

Ltion  and  creation,  can  be  solved  only  under  the  guidance  and 

|<4ii«ciinn  of  pure  reason,  and  thn  rational,  moral,  and  religious 

■  elements  of  our  nature,  and  chiefly  by  them.     We  shall  endeavor 

I  4o  show  that  so  long  as  the  srientist  pursues  his  present  couine  he 

n  only  inform  u<i  of  the  manner  iu  which  the  phenomena  trana- 

I  pire,  but  is  utterly  impotent  to  tell  what  caused  them  and  why 

I  Uiey  transpire. 

In  the  third  cbapier  we  attempt  a.  brief  outline  of  the  various 
■■olulions  of  the  pmbleni  Ihnt  have  been  offered  for  our  nccept- 
We  have  been  careful  to  define  evolution,  development, 
Ijjaiwin's  byputht'sis,  and  kindred    speculations,   with    especial 
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I  lefRTence  to  tbe  tedinical  use  that  their  adiocates  make  of  them, 
tliBt  the  reader  may  ever  after  be  guarded  aguinst  the  cominon 
blunder  of  confounding  these  analogous  B|>ecnlfttJun»  that  are 
0«ed  technically  in  different  eenfies.  Tlie  reuiler  has  before  him, 
Qicn,  the  different  Holutions,  and  is  prejiared  to  compare  them 
'  with  the  demands  of  the  pn)blem,  and  ready  to  examine  them 
■nd  test  them  hy  means  of  the  dtita  furnished  him  by  the  second 
chapUT.  In  ihe  fourth  chapter  the  natural  affinitiwof  evolutioD, 
development,  nnd  Darivinism  are  exhibited,  and  their  tendencies 
clearly  pointed  out,  tliat  all  may  understand  their  real  nature. 
In  the  fifth  ehapU'r  we  have  endeavored  to  classify  the  ohjeciions 
that  can  be  urged  against  evolution,  development,  and  Darivin- 

Theae  have  been  gathered  from  all  tbe  different  departmentH 
«f  investigation,  H9  fully  as  the  authors  ability  and  opportuni- 
ties would  ;ierinit,  and  classified  so  thai  (he  reader  can  see  what 
n  be  said  against  these  arrogant  speculations,  for  which  we  are 
tlmoet  commanded  to  unship  the  fiuth  of  centuries  and  cant  to 
e  side  tbe  universal  intuitions  and  tbe  highest  aspinitions  of 
the  noblest  nnd  regnant  element  of  our  nature.     We  have  ar- 

I  them  as  they  would  be  naturally  suggested  in  tracing  the 
eouree  of  evolution  claimed  by  the  materialist.  We  coold  of 
course  give  only  an  outline  of  eitch  objection,  but  we  have  en- 
.  deavored  to  present  the  warp  of  the  web  of  argument  so  clearly 
tliat  tbe  intelligent  reader  will  be  able  to  supply  the  woof 

In  the  tXxth  chapter  we  have  attempted  a  renime  of  the  theistio 
. volution,  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  discussion  and  the 
demands  of  the  thought  of  llio  day.  I'articular  attention  is  paid 
to  the  objections  of  Bpencer  and  others  of  tbe  present  time.  In 
tile  seventh  chapter  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  modem 
discovery  and  scieutiGc  gcneralixation  does  not  demand  or  warrant 
•  CAHting  to  one  side  of  the  cardinal  ideas  of  religion;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  tbey  only  amplify  and  establish  them. 

In  the  eighth  and  concluding  chapter  we  endeavor  to  show  that 
progress  and  discovery  can  not  outgrow  a  religion  of  general 
principles  and  universal  and  eternally  applicable  truths.  Then 
have  accomplished  our  purpose,  we  shall  have  led  the 
leader  through  a  ttsin  of  reasoning  that  will  not  only  show  that 

laults  of  modem  skeptical  science  (falsely  so  called)  on  our 
iflligious  nature  nnd  faith  are  baseless,  but  also  show  that  onr 
fiuth  is  based  on  and  grounded  iu  the  clearest  and  deepest  and 
■trongost  afBrniRtions  of  the  noblest  and  tbe  regnant  element  of 

ture.    Tbe  aullior  believes  that  tbe  course  he  has  pureued 
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11b  the  only  logical,  an ^  of  courae  the  proper  metbml  of  conducting 
the  ezaoiination  of  this  problem  of  problems  and  its  various  solu- 
tions. He  has  endeavored  to  avoid  It^chnical  and  scicntiflc 
and  <liwiuisitionfi,  and  if  the  reader  wishes  for  an  elaborate  dis- 
etUBion  of  tnanj'  of  the  objections  nrged  in  t1it>  book,  sgaiimt  the 
•peculHtions  of  uiodcrn  science,  he  ie  referred  to  the  works  of 
mathon  who  have  often  devoted  a  volume  to  an  objection,  the 
■obsUiace  uf  which  h  here  presented  in  a  few  lincH, 
^  We  will  conclude  this  introductory  chapter  by  giving  a  parable 

(  we  oflen  use  to  illustrate  tbe  course  of  the  scientist,  and  io  this 
^■7  prepare  the  reader  for  the  fulh>wing  chapters.    An  amateur 
n  mathematics  once  Eubniitted  to  the  inspection  of  his  friends 
Voertain    mathematical  operations  and  equations,   in  which    he 
f  daimed  that  he  had  solved  some  of  the  most  profound  priiblems 
n  several  departments  of  science.     As  they  were  quite  intricate, 
KWd  displayed  great  skill  in  mnthcmatical  manipulations,  and  aa 
9  conclusions  that  he  claimed  he  had  reached  accorded  with 
ptfie   wishes   iind   views  of  some   of  his  friends,  they  eagerly  ac- 
Kgrted  and  appropriated  theui,  aud  pressed  them  into  upc,  and 
)lt«lided  them   fur  beyond   the  clnlnis  of  their  author.     But  as 
e  conclusions  and  the  u»c  that  was  made  of  them  were  in 
Street  opposition   to  the  most  cherished  views  of  all  others,  tliey 
■objected  them  to  a  most  ri^id  Kcrutiny.    A  skillful  mathema- 
tlcian  urged  the  following  objections: 

I.  In  the  statement  of  the  problem,  and  many  times  in  subne- 
qcwnt  portions  uf  the  work,  importnnt  elements  were  omitted 
cither  through   ignorance   or   were  intentionally  ignored    and 

IL  Uony  and  vital  points  are  assumed  in  the  premises  on  which 
tiie  work  is  baKed,  for  which  no  proof  is  offered  or  attempted, 
lod  they  are  the  very  thingti  that  should  above  all  else  be  proved. 

m.  Others  are  assumed  that  are  susceptible  of  but  little  proof, 
cely  enough  to  render  them  probable. 

IV.  Others  are  assumed  that  arc  worthleiie  becnuse  many  gmve 
and  insuperable  objections  can  be  urged  against  them. 

V.  Others  are  assumed  that  are  clearly  and  palpably  nntrue. 

VI.  In  the  manipulation  of  tbe  equations,  aud  in  the  reasoning 
e  thin<c«  tl 
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VTIL  Finallj,  vastly  more  was  clitinicd  ia  the  cnnclusion  than 
wns  included  in  the  premises  or  mnisoning,  or  e!>tablisho<l  by  the 
rensoiiing,  even  if  these  were  all  conceded  to  be  correct.  Such 
were  the  nbjectionB  of  the  ma  them  at  ic  inn. 

A  chemist  obiecu^d  that  the  operator  had  ignored  the  teach- 
ing* of  chemintry  in  cerUin  jwrts  of  his  noTb,  and  the  very 
principles  thitt  were  needed  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  hin 
inveatigHtioiM.  Without  them,  inve»tigution '  Km  iropoauble, 
and  unless  uuntrolled  by  them  the  resultx  niiist  be  absurd.  An 
adept  in  natural  pliilonopby  objected  that  certain  aaeump- 
tions  in  the  work  and  tlie  conclusions  contradicted  some  of 
the  most  palpable  and  clearly  establ:i«bed  facts  of  natural 
philosophy.  A  physiologist  objected  that  the  uiathemalieian 
had  pre.-'umed,  by  hia  miLnipulatinns  of  mntbcmatical  symbols, 
tn  decide  Borne  of  the  gravest  problems  in  physiology,  when 
his  work  hud  no  connection  with  these  problcmx.  Not  only 
tliis,  but  while  presuming  thus  to  decide  what  was  utterly 
foreign  to  his  work,  he  had  deliberately  ignored  or  denied  the 
fundamental  principles  of  physiolngy,  and  had  reject«d  ita  funda- 
mental methods,  and  the  only  methods  by  which  itiveatigation 
oould  be  conducted  in  trying  to  solve  these  problems.  Irritated 
and  chagrined  by  these  damaging  criticisms  of  his'  hobby,  and 
these  attacks  on  the  bantling  of  hi»  brun,  the  author  attempted 
to  overawe  his  mathematical  critic  by  an  assumption  of  superior 
tnathemnlicnl  knowledge  and  by  dogmatic  assertions.  His  critic 
coolly  replied  that  be  his  superior  knowledge  ever  so  great  it 
could  not  remove  one  p.srticle  of  one  of  hi»  objertionK.  Th^y 
were  unanswered  and  unanswerable.  The  author  nttenjplcd 
to  silence  the  chemist,  physicist,  and  physiologist  by  quoting  to 
them  the  old  adage — Xe  tutor  ultra  rtrpittam ;  "  Let  not  the  cob- 
bler get  above  hia  lust."  They  retorted,  "But  these  things  arc  our 
Itu',  and  pre-eminently  our  last.  You  are  the  one  that  has  vio- 
lated his  own  rule.  Do  you  ttick  to  your  lastf  A  mere  mathe- 
matician, you  have  preBumed,  by  your  equations,  to  decide  ques- 
tions that  are  utterly  foreign  to  them,  and  that  can  have  no 
possible  connection  with  them.  You  presume  to  settle  the 
gravest  questions  iu  our  departments,  while  most  presumptuously 
ignoring  their  phum-st  facts  and  fundamental  methods  and  prin- 
ciples." But  enamored  by  a  certain  niatliematical  skill  diiipluyed 
in  the  manipulauon  of  the  symbols,  and  inclined  by  their  preju- 
dices to  accept  the  conclusions  claimed,  Itecause  they  accorded 
with  tlieir  pret-onceived  notions,  certain  parties  pcrsisU^  in  latl^ 
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t  verb  thua  criticii«d  an  tlie  ne  pliu  ultra  of  Hcience  tind 
nnd  claimed  tlmt  its  a.«uniptiotis  and  beirged  conduaiona 
the  cleHrcnt  of  truth.  In  like  manner  we  think  it  can  Iw 
shown  that  the  sprculutionN  known  aa  evolution  and  DarwiniBm 
are  ojicn  <•}  thp  rdlowing  objectiuns : 

I.  In  the  fir^c  stops  in  the  invcstigHtion,  and  all  through  the 
investigation,  important  elemeDts,  vital  factors,  are  oniilled, 
either  through  ignorance  or  they  are  delibcriilciy  ignored  and 

II.  Many  things  are  assumed  in  the  premiseH  on  which  they  are 
ba«ed.  of  jthich  lliere  is  no  proof. 

III.  Others  arc  nssumed  thnt  are  not  siurtplibie  of  proof. 

IV.  Othrrs  are  a.>9unicd  that  have  hardly  enough  proof  to 
render  ihem  even  probable. 

V.  Others  are  aKiimod  that  are  worthless  on  account  of  grave 
and  ofl^n  insuperable  objeclions  that  are  urged  against  them. 

Tt.  Still  others  arc  ntwinned  that  arc  most  pnljiably  untrue. 
fVII.  OfU^n  in  the  courne  of  reasoning,  the  very  things  to  be 
red,  and  that  need  to  be  proved   above  every  thing  else,  are 
lUHumed. 

VIII.  Often  the  things  thus  assumed  are  the  thin^  needed  to 
estabtiiili  the  coneluaion,  nnd  are  evidently  afaumed  because  they 
are  thua  ncoeasary  to  the  predetermined  conclusion. 

IX.  Often  in  the  course  of  reasoning  there  ia  no  connection 
between  different  parU  of  the  process,  or  between  the  premiftes 


and  ' 
^■^let 


.  Finally,  infinitely  more 

BOQtvDed  in  the  preniisea  i 

lations,  even  if  all  the» 

fedett  to  be  entirely 


is  claimed  in  the  conclusion  than 
If  the  reasouing  or  proved  by  the 
:  assumptions  and  »peculatiolis  be 
Buch  are  the  objectiona  that  can , 


Jtirged  to  the  methods  of  what  now  arrogantly  appropriates  to 
"f  the  exclusive  u»e  of  ihe  term  tciaio!. 

The  atudeiit  of  mental  philosophy  and  psycholofty  cnn  object 
!rat  the   flindamcntal  methods  and  principles  of  mental  philos- 
ophy and   psychology  are  utterly  ignored — the  only  principles 
and  melhodn  by  which  certain   |>ortiona  of  the  investigation  can 
be  conducted.     It  is  sheer  folly  to  even  attempt  an  investigation, 
^^Hto^l   in  accurdanie  with  the-i^e  methods.    The  moralist  can 
^^^Hct  that  Kime  of  the  cleanst  and   most  palpable  truths  and 
^^^Bb  of  menUil  and  moral  philuropli>  and  phenomena  are  flatly 
^Hwradicted.  »ilh  an  assumnce  that  nouh)  be  Kublime  if  it  were 
^^^Bk  M>  absurd     Tin'  pc^iliolo^mt  <..iij  urge  Ihe  «nmc  objection. 
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Some  of  the  cleareat  and  most  palpable  facta  and  pbei: 
psycholugy  are  flatly  denied  by  th<:9e  ni<.'n  of  icieuoe,  m  called, 
The  religionist  can  object  that  the  M:ientiRt  presumea  to  decide 
by  hia  methods  and  Bpecul&tionB  some  of  the  gravest  problem*  in 
morals  and  religion,  when  hia  iuveatigalions  and  methods  and 
tlic  facts  lie  reacbea  by  Ibcm,  have  absolutely  no  connection  niifa 
tliem;  and  he  utterly  igiioreH  and  rejects  tlie  plainest  Iriilhs  and 
fuL-C^  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  religion.  The  scicntixt 
ignores  and  rejects  the  plnincjit  principles  and  methods  of  menuil 
and  moral  philosophy  and  religion,  and  denies  their  clearest  and 
ptaincxt  facts  and  phenomena,  and  rejects  the  only  principle  and 
methods  by  wbicb  inventigation  can  be  conducted  in  these  depart- 
ments of  science,  and  yet  preaumea  to  decide  the  gravest  prob- 
lems in  these  departmentH,  by  hia  methods  and  facte,  that  have  no 
more  conne-ction  with  Ibcm  Uian  the  rules  of  grammar  have  with 
tho  manipulntiou  of  mathetnuticiil  oquationB.  If  we  urge  on  the 
scientist  the  consideration  of  the  ten  objections  we  have  enumer- 
ated above,  and  array  hundreds  of  illustrations  of  them,  we  are 
met  with  an  assumption  of  vast  superiority  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge. Do  n't  Darwin  and  Huxley  and  Tyndali  and  Wallace  and 
that  school  of  scientists  know?  What  right  have  religious  men 
or  priests  to  question  their  deductions,  no  matter  bow  miuij/aele 
can  be  urged  against  them?  It  matters  not  how  much  they  may 
know,  their  knowledge  can  not  act  to  one  side  palpable  facts.  It 
is  bootless  for  the  scientist  to  scream  at  the  student  of  mental  or 
moral  pbllosopby  or  religion,  "jVe  tutor  ultra  m^iidam,"  for  his 
■peculations  embrace  questions  that  are  peculiarly  and  pre- 
eminently the  latt  of  the  students  of  these  departments.  It  is 
tlie  scientist  that  violates  with  the  coolest  effrontery  the  very 
maxim  he  so  Buperciliongly  quotes  to  others.  The  careful  atlcn- 
tion  and  clearest  scrutiny  of  the  reader  is  invited  to  the  follow- 
ing cliapters  of  this  book,  in  which  we  attempt  to  establish  tlie 
charges  bore  made  against  modern  skeptical  science. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  PROBLEMS, 
ATHEISM,  DARWINISM  AND   THEISM. 


CHAPTER   I. 
Statemest  of  the  PbOBI£U. 


rOxs  of  the  nim  iitterauceH  of  one,  who  bis  contemporaries 
cUred  epoke  as  never  man  spoke,  was,  that  no  wise  man 
would  begin  to  build  a  house  before  he  had  uarefiilly  calcu- 
lated the  coet,  and  no  prudent  monarch  would  rush  into  a  war 
liefore  be  had  carefully  eaJculaled  and  compared  hie  own 
strength  and  that  of  his  enemy;  and  no  thoughtful  peram 
will  accept  a  solution  of  a  pnihlem,  much  lees  rtsk  priceless 
int^estii  on  it,  until  he  carefully  weighs  the  nature  and  de- 
inanda  of  the  problem,  and  thoughtfully  compiires  the  pro- 
posed solution  with  the  nature  and  demauds  of  the  problem, 
for  which  it  claims  to  account.  lu  the  last  illustration  used 
I  iq  the  Christ, an  army  might  make  an  imposing  dispky.  and 
inplish  much  in  cerlaiu  cases,  but  it  would  be  utterly  in- 
i  to  c«pe  with  an  army  twice  its  own  strength.  If  its 
der  did  not  uuderstuud  and  appreciate  the  strenglh  of 
I  eoemy,  he  would  certainly  be  undeceived  when  too  late, 
meet  with  disaster  on  the  field  of  conflict.  In  like 
'.  if  persons  do  not  undersland  and  appreciate  the  full 
Bit  ttad  demands  of  the  problem  for  which  the  physicist  of 
7  ntdertalies  to  give  a  solution,  tbey  will  Iw  apt  to  bebe- 
d  by  tlie  strange  and  startling  phenomena  presented  by 
I  physicist,  and  the  plausible  speculations  of  evolution,  de- 
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velopinent,  and  Dnrninisni  presented  by  him,  and  led  to  a^ 
cept  them  as  a  full  solution  of  the  iiiGnite  problem  of  the 
universe.  Then  lei  H8  l>egin  by  endeavoring  to  array  before 
our  minds  the  phenomena,  and  endeavor  to  grasp  the  infinite 
demands  of  the  problem,  for  whieli  the  advociitea  of  these 
epeculations,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  claim  they  are 
a  full  solution. 

One  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  proper  coraprehension  of  the 
va8tne!«  and  difficulty  of  the  problem,  is  that  by  constant 
contact  with  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  femiUarity 
arUing  from  such  constant  contact  with  its  most  inscrutable 
procesrea,  we  have  l(»t  all  apprebeiiaion  and  appreciation  of 
their  vastoesa,  their  intricacy,  and  their  wonderful  mysteries, 
AVe  have."  from  the  first  dawn  of  observation,  witnessed  con- 
tinually trjinspiring  before  our  eyes,  almost  unheeded,  the 
most  wonderful  and  mysterious  operations  of  nature,  and  have 
never  thongbt  perhaps  how  vast,  how  wonderful,  and  bow 
mysterious  lliey  are.  It  is  only  by  a  careful  and  thoughtful 
survey  of  them  that  our  rainda  can  be  aroused  to  apprehend, 
even  jiarliully,  the  infinity  in  number,  the  vostnens  iu  extent, 
and  the  inscrutable  mystery  in  method,  of  the  processes  of 
nature,  for  which  the  pliysiciet  attempts  to  account  by  the- 
ory, jpe(;ul»tiou,  and  hypothesis.  Let  lis  then  marshal  before 
us  nature  iu  all  her  various  forms,  and  hold  communion  with 
her,  aud  endeavor  to  prepare  ourselves  for  an  apprehension 
of  the  problem  before  us.  When  we  look  out  on  the  world 
around  us,  we  see  pn)duction,  reproduction,  growth,  develop- 
ment, decay,  and  dissolution  ever  transpiring  in  every  d^ 
partRient  of  nature.  As  we  poiis  downward  in  the  scale  of 
being,  we  descend  from  the  wonderful  processes  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  through  simpler  forma,  into  chemical  organiza- 
tion and  mere  mechanical  and  mineral  arrangement  of  matter, 
and  mere  mechanical  displays  of  force,  until  we  are  led  back 
to  the  fii-8t  constitution  of  things.  The  physicist  assun-s  us 
that  all  that  we  now  see  is  the  result  of  evolution,  develop- 
ment, and  pn^ression.  If  so,  it  must  bnve  hud  a  beginning. 
Xiet  us  then,  as  far  as  we  can,  divest  ourselves  of  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  universe  as  wo  now  see  it  in  its  order 
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At 


mony  of  arrangement  and  organ izatiou,  and  endeavor  to 

aonie  concepiion  of  the  beginning,  the  first  conBtitution 

BUch  a  course  of  eyolution    and    progre^ion.     When   we 

.vo  placed  ourselves  at  tiiis   stand-point,  let   ub  trace  thu 

of  development    tlniined   by   tlie  physicist,    and   en- 

to  apprehend,  as  far  ue  puesilile,  all  the  detmls  of  the 

pmbteni — all  that  has  to  be  accounted  for  before  the  problem 

At  the  very  oiitfiet,  before  we  can  begin  our  investigation, 

form  a  conce[ltion  of  the  beginning  of  this  course  of  evo- 

in,  we  enconnter  this  question  of  questions:    What  is  the 

ngin,  the  beginning  of  oU  things?     It  is  a  &vorite  maxim 

of  the  physicist.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit— "Out  of  nothing  nothing 

cornea,"  hence  something  must  have  esisted  forever,  and  beon 

set f-«s intent,  independent,    and   self-siislainiug.     This  axiom 

tlie  physicist  we  will  implicitly  accept.     Then    there  are 

but  two  alternatives.     Either  blind,  irrational,  in- 

ittte    matter,    and    blind,    irrational    physii-al    fori^e,    are 

■nal,  »elf-existeut,  independent,  and  Helf^ustuining;  or  ra- 

force,  mind  or  spirit  ig  eternal,  self- existent,  indcpcnd- 

it,  and  self  sustaining.     The  physicist  takes  the  former  al- 

itive.     He  has  mere  chaos  without  law,  cn^ler,  property, 

ladtutlon,  CD-ordination,  adjustment,  adaptation,   or  plan, 

'e  have  an  universe  pervaded  by  chaotic  matter  and  chaotic 

Whether  this  force  would  lie  nltraetive  or  repoUant, 

>r  active,  constructive  or  destructive,  we  know  not. 

lin  we  have  a  grave  problem  in  forming  our  Rrst  concep- 

of  this  force.     Is    pliysicul  force  self-active?      Is  there 

r-«ctivity  or  spontaneity  in  physical  force?     We  recognize 

itanmty  only  in  mind  force.    Again,  as  we  look  on  matter, 

recognize  in    it    certain   essential   properties,  so    essential 

it  we  can  not  conceive  of  its  existence  without  them.     They 

extenaiDii,  form,  denuty,  impenetrability,  rarity,  mallea- 

Ity,    ductility,    elasticity,    porosity,    and    inertia.       If   we 

ourselves  back  of  the    first  constitution  of  things,  we 

not  conceive  of  matter  as  existing  without  them.     Then 

have  to  make  these  properties  eternal,  if  we  make  matter 

If  these    pni[)ertics,  tlie  |>riniordial  factots  of  the 
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progression  thnt  the  physicist  eloima,  be  eternal,  then 
{irogre^ioii  that  he  cl&ima  they  prnduce  must  Iw  eternaL 
eternal,  it  must  beoonie  perfect  in  nn  eternity.  But  it  is 
perfect,  hence  it  had  r  beginning,  and  tlie  matter  of  whit 
the««  properties  are  tlie  eeacntJal  properties,  i«  not  ctcrui 
and  hud  s  lieginning.  But  even  if  we  cODcedo  the 
nity  of  matter  and  these  properties,  we  have  but  a  turbulent 
chaoe,  a  fortuitous  chksliiiig  together  of  atomH,  without  order, 
syBlein,  or  law.  Then  we  can  not  conceive  of  the  existence 
of  matter  without  these  essential  forces — Atraction,  repul- 
sion, adheeiun,  cohesion,  tient,  electricity,  chemical  action,  and 
affinity,  and  cryBlallizatlon.  If  we  pluc*  ourselves  back  of 
the  first  constitution  of  matter,  we  can  not  conceive  of  it  as 
existing  without  these  fi)rces.  It  matters  not  whether  we  re- 
gard these  forces  as  different  force*,  or  as  different  manifesta- 
tions of  one  force,  we  can  not  conceive  of  matter  as  existing 
without  them. 

Even  if  we  should  attempt  to  hold  in  concepUon  that  non* 
descript,  untlilnkable  so  me  thing -nothing,  matter  without  prop- 
erties or  force,  a^  existing  from  eternity,  we  have  only  in* 
creased  the  difficulty.  If  "out  of  nothing,  nothing  cornea," 
whence  came  these  properties  and  these  forces  when  they 
came  into  being?  If  Intent  in  matter  until  progression  began, 
whence  came  the  impulse  that  commenced  their  activity} 
Here  is  another  grave  obji-ction.  If  these  projierties  wera 
latent  or  inactive,  then  there  is  nospontaneity  or  self  activity 
in  them.  There  is  no  inherent  self-evolving  activity  In  them, 
OB  the  physicist  claims.  Then  matter  and  force  must  have 
had  a  beginning.  If  not,  how  did  they  exist  for  an  eternity 
without  acting  on  each  other?  If  they  acted  on  each  other 
in  n  progression  during  an  eternity,  they  would  have  resulted 
in  a  perfect  sywtem.  Then  the  eternity  of  matter  and  phys- 
ical force,  neces-iury  as  a  l»Bsia  for  the  progression  claimed  by 
tlie  phpicist,  is  an  impossibility.  Next  we  find  in  matter  over 
sixty  elementary  substances,  known  as  tbe  original  elements 
of  matter.  IVhence  came  they  T  Were  they  eternal,  or  waa 
homogeneous  matter  at  some  time  changed  into  them  ?  Whence 
came   their   number  and   their   proportion   to  each  otherl 
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hen  we  have  to  account  for  tlie  co-ordination,  adjustment, 
adaptation  of  tiieso  ekmvntaiy  subataucGB  and  tlie 
8  we  eec  in  matter,  and  the  e^scnliul  pn.iperties  of  mattir 
>  each  other.  There  have  to  be  co  onliimtion,  adapladoii, 
|)d  B^justtiiuiit  of  ail  these  to  each  other,  and  laws  as  to 
wa  they  shall  act,  where  they  ^hall  act,  how  thev  shall  act, 
r  long  ftnd  how  of^n*they  shall  act,  and  in  what  order  and 
a  what  guccpfsioii  they  shall  act.  We  know  all  this  is  atl- 
teted  iu  exact  mathematical  proportion,  and  in  accordance 
with  exact  mathematical  law.  AAer  all  this  assumption,  and 
after  we  have  pa^i^d  over  all  these  difficulties,  we  have  only 
mineral  and  mechanical  combination,  such  as  would  produce 
homt^neous  masses,  or  mere  mechanical  mixtures. 

As  we  proceed  upward  Ironk  this  we  encounter  chemical 
action,  chemical  affinity,  and  chemical  compounds  arising 
D  them.  Wc  meet  with  such  questions  as  these:  Were  all 
e  sixty  elementary  substances  once  in  a  chaotic  mechanic- 
tiy  mixed  maae  or  masses?  Or  were  they  once,  separate  in 
mogeneous  masses  mechanically  held  together?  Jf  in  the 
^t«r  condition,  how  were  they  ever  separated  and  chemically 
nbined  as  they  now  are?  If  in  the  former  condition,  how 
i  they  to  be  combined  as  we  find  them  now?  Hydrogen 
a  a  greater  affinity  for  chlorine  than  for  oxygen.  Yet  we 
i  chlorine  is  united  with  sodium,  for  which  it  has  a  less 
oity  than  for  hydrogen,  and  hydrogen  is  united  with  oxy- 
a  water.  Nitrogen  has  a &r  greater  affinity  for chloiinc 
n  for  oxygen,  yot  we  find  nitrogen  united  with  oxygen  in 
)  atmosphere,  united  n»echaiiic:dly,  and  chlorine  with  sod- 
How  cauie  chiorijie  to  stlect  sodium  with  which  it 
a  a  useful  oom|H)und,  and  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  to  se- 
l  oxygen  with  which  they  make  nseful  compounds,  and 
Enrinu  to  rejp-ct  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  with  which  it  makes 
active  cumpounds  ?  Igneous  rock  composes  the  mass  of 
t  we  know  of  ihe  earth.  Feldspar  forms  the  princi)>al 
ment  of  igneous  rock.  It  is  composed  of  six  elements. 
Edw  came  they  to  leave  all  the  rest  of  the  sixty  elements, 
i  unite  in  fcld?pnr?  No  ehenii.st,  with  the  substances  sepa- 
,  c&n    iinilo  them  and  produce  fcldsjNir.     Micji,  another 
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prominent  element  in  igneous  rock,  has  the  sis  elements  of 
feldapur,  and  four  others.  So  has  hornehlende,  anulhc-r  prom- 
inent element  in  igneoiia  rock.  No  chemi.st,  with  the  ele- 
ments perfect  and  free,  cui  produce  these  suhatnnces.  Nor 
can  he  if  he  separate  them  from  other  substinieea  iu  which 
they  may  be  found.  If  tliey  were  onue  niecliiinicuily  mixed 
in  a  chaotic  nmss,  how  came  they  to  se}iurute  and  unite  in 
tliese  substances? 

Then  wheuce  came  the  priuciples  and  laws  of  chemical 
affiuity  ?  Some  of  these  elementary  substances  will  select  some 
of  ihe  other  elementary  sulistances,  and  reject  others.  Again, 
they  will  unite  iu  difiereiit  proportions,  and  make  different 
compounds.  Tliey  will  mute  with  two  or  three  others,  when 
they  will  not  unite  singly.  Compounds  will  unite  with  other 
compiuiids,  or  with  certain  elemcuts  of  other  co^jipounds,  and 
form  entirely  different  substances.  Whence  turne  this  won- 
derful operation  of  chemical  affinity?  Then  Iherc  are  Isws 
fur  the  change  of  fornix  and  cliaracteristics  by  hent  and 
chemical  action.  In  all  tlds,  there  is  exact  mathematicnl  pro- 
portion and  law.  Simple  substances  will  unite  only  in  defi- 
nite proportions.  Different  proportioDs  give  entirely  diflereiit 
substances.  Compound  aubstancL's  unite  with  certuin  simple 
substances,  or  with  other  compound  substances,  or  with  cer- 
tain elements  in  them,  in  definite  mathematical  proportion. 
Iu  tills  way,  ont  of  sixty  elementary  substances,  arc  produced 
the  almost  infinite  variety  of  compounds,  differing  from  each 
other  in  an  almost  infinite  number  of  particulars.  Now  tlie 
question  arises,  Were  all  this  co-ordination,  adjustment,  adap- 
tation and  pkn  the  result  of  the  aimless,  purposeless  action  of 
blind,  irrational  physical  force  on  blind,  irrational,  insensate 
matter?  Do  we  find  in  euch  a  basis  sufEcieut  ground  for  all 
this?  There  are  realized  in  tliis  ndjuslment  and  adaptation 
and  coordination  in  chemical  action,  some  of  the  highest  con- 
ceptions of  mathematical  law  and  proportion,  and  some  of 
the  highest  ideas  of  pure  reason.  Has  this  a  suiCicicnt  basis 
and  ground  in  mere  mattvr  and  physical  force? 

Then  in  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  process  of  crystalU- 
zatton,  obseived  in   all  chemical  action  of  solids,  and  most 
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liquids,  there  is  seen  exact  mathpmatical  proportion  and  geo- 
forniB.  Geometry,  tlie  most  Blwtmct  and  purely 
inenbil  of  all  departments  of  science,  the  product  of  pure 
reason,  has  fumj^hed  us  certain  beautiful  forms,  and  the  laws 
of  faces  and  angles.  The  geometrical  department  of  the 
■  fine  arts  is  one  of  the  most  purely  ideal  of  all  departments 
I'Of  science;  yet  in  crystallization,  we  find  all  these  ideas,  laws 
I  and  principles  realized,  as  they  never  are  in  the  utmost  ef- 
I  fitrts  of  man.  In  so  common  a  substance  as  the  snow,  nud 
3  simple  a  formation  as  the  Hiiiw-fliike,  there  are  to  be 
Iseen  BiKty-four  of  the  most  btautiful  combinations  of  gconiet- 
f'jical  forms,  IQ  crystals.  In  bo  simple,  and  so  apparently 
Kerude  A  substance,  as  a  mass  of  granite,  we  find  three  unique 
Berystals,  universally  side  by  side,  and  symmetrically  arranged. 
■Are  thf«e  highest  conceptions  of  pure  reuHon,  thus  so  nut- 
BiTersally  and  so  wimderfully  realized  in  crystallization,  through 
Kftll  nature,  the  proiluct  of  blind,  irrutiomd  phpical  force,  op- 
peraljng  un  blind,  irrational,  insensate  matter?  And  yet  we 
■re  only  on  the  threshold  of  our  subject.  If  we  look  out  on 
the  univerBe,  we  see  matter  arranged  in  vast  bodies — suns 
sad  planets — with  exact  geometrical  forms,  moving  in  orbits 
with  exact  geometrical  forms.  The  masses  of  these  bodies 
bear  exact  mathematical  relation  to  each  other,  in  each  sys- 
tem. So  aifo  do  their  distances  from  each  other,  and  their 
I  velocities  in  their  orbits.  So  also  these  masses  atid  distnnces 
lud  velocities  have  mutual  mathematical  relation.  They  are 
ftrranged  iu  systems  in  accordance  with  these  laws.  Becond- 
^rjr  planets  revolve  aroiuid  the  primary  in  accordance  with 
JDathemattcal  law,  and  the  primaries  with  the  secondaries 
bound  the  central  sun;  and  the  sun,  with  all  his  attendant 
orbs  around  him,  sweeps  majestically  in  an  orbit  of  incon- 
ceivable magnitude  and  in  ao  inconceivable  period  of  time, 
around   another  center,  and    this   relatively  infinite  system 

I  around  another  center,  until  the  mind  is  lost  in  the  con(«p- 
tioDl  Our  problem  demands  an  adequate  solution  for  the 
■calization  of  these  vast  conceptions  of  puro  renson  in  the 
■onntitution  of  the  univei-sc.  These  mathematical  and  geo- 
pBelricttl  ideas  ai'e  Ibe  highest  conceptions,  the  most  abstrnct 
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and  ideal  conceptions  of  pure  reason.  Is  this  complete  r 
izutiuii  uf  them,  in  the  inJiiiitc  universe,  the  result  of  bliud*  1 
irrittiimnl  physical  force  operuting  ou  blind,  insensate  matter?  j 
Gravitation,  and  all  displays  of  force,  operate  throughout  tl 
boundless  universe,  co-ordinated,  adjusted  aod  adapted  in 
cordsnce  with  exact  mathematical  laws,  as  to  when,  when 
bow  long,  and  how  ofleu,  and  in  what  order  and  eu( 
and  in  what  manner  they  act.  Can  the  realization  of  thci 
highest  conceptions  of  pure  reason,  throughout  the  vast  uni 
verse,  be  the  result  of  blind  matter  and  force?  The  vustnei 
and  the  tremendous  power  of  what  we  have  been  considcrinf 
ehould  imprces  all  ininda  who  investigate  the  problem, 
there  is  still  left  tliat  which  is  more  intricate  and  raysterioi 
and  that  which  requires  even  more  effort  of  mind  to  i: 
gate  it,  even  if  it  be  not  so  over[>oweringly  vast  and  sublin 

We  have  so  far  had  only  mineral  organization  and  cheniioi 
compounds.     The  most  mysterious  and  inexplicable  clementB'l 
of  the  problem  have  not,  as  yet,  been  even  suggested.     Ikv 
the  ve^table,  we  have  organisation,  growth  and  reprodiio-^ 
tion,  and  something  that  originates,  determines  and  contr(^fl 
this  organization,  growth  and  reproduction,  and  in  nccoK^" 
aiioe  with  a  rational  plau  and  nystem.     Or,  at  least,  all  this 
plienomena  can  be  interpreted  and  arranged  in  acconlance 
with  a  rational  system,  or  our  science  of  botany  would  be  an 
utter  impossibility.     That  which  originates,  controls  and  de- 
termines, we  call  vegetable  life,  or  vital  force  exhibited  ia 
vf^jetttble  life.     Kow,  whence  came  it?     It  is  not  the  force  or 
one  of  the  forces  seen  in  chemical  action  or  in  inorganic  na- 
ture, for  they  are  destructive  of  this  force  seen  in  vegetable 
life.     About  sixteen  of  the  sixty  simple  elements  enter  into 
the  com|>osition  of  plants,     Uow  came  they  to  separate  from 
the  real  of  the  sixty,  if  once  united  with  them  iu  a  chaotic 
mechanica]   mixture,  and  unite  in  vegetable  forms?     How 
cnmo  they  to  do  this,  when  some  of  them  have  greater  affin- 
ity for  other  elements  than  for  any  found  in  the  vegetable 
compound?     The  chemist  may  take  these  elements  and  unite 
them  with  all  hiii  skill,  and  he  can  not  produce  the  Himpleft 
vegetable  org.mism,  or  n  symptom  of  vegetable  lil'i'.     On  the 
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Itiaiy,  the  action  of  mere  phyeical  Ibrcce,  or  chemical 
on,  on  ibeaa  vegetable  orgnDisms,  is  tn  deiitiuy  them,  ttnd 
clecoiiipOM  them.  As  eooii  as  vegetable  life  leaves  th« 
plant,  tlie  operation  of  other  forces  destroys  its  organizatiou 
und  deeompuees  it.     Tliere  is  iu  the  pkut  that  which  reeiolfi, 

I  which  overcomes  these  destructive  tendencies,  and  co-ordinutes 
iLcm  with  the  gronrth  of  the  plant,  controls  them,  and  makes 
Jlkcin  eubnrdiniite  to  that  end.  Whence. comes  this  wonderful 
^iuU  force,  this  wonderful  principle  or  power  of  vegetable 
life?  Did  blind',  irrationnl  physical  force  evolve  it  out  of 
blind,  insensate  matter,  destitute  of  ul)  Biich  existence?  Did 
matter  and  force,  destitute  of  all  vegetHble  life,  evolve  what 
is  not  ID  them,  and  what  they  destroy?  Did  blind,  insensate 
mutter,  so  modify  blind,  irrational  physical  force,  Ijuth  being 
destitute  of  vital  force,  as  to  change  it  into  vital  force?  How 
could  it,  when  they  nre  not  only  destitute  of  vitoJ  force,  but 
dmtnictive  nf  it?  Did  it  exist  forever  latent  and  nosccut  in 
matter,  or  ia  it  created  by  evolution?  If  it  was  forever  latent 
.  In  matter  and  force,  how  was  it  developed?  What  imjiulse 
I  startod  the  evolution?  How  could  it  exist  latent  in  that 
I  which  is  destructive  of  it,  or  be  created  by  evolution  out  of 
I  what  is  destructive  of  it?  And,  above  all,  what  ia  meant 
1  by  this  evolution  that  so  wonderfully  creates  or  develops  this 
^  wonderful  vital  force  ?  Is  it  not  made  a  god  by  such  an  ae- 
mptton  ? 

Ail  human  experience  declares  that  all  vegetable  organiza- 

iou  and  growth  is  from  a  vegetable  cell  or  gern).     No  seed 

D  j^aiite,  says  all  human  experience.     Then  whence  came  the 

I  seed  or  germ  7     How  did  the  sixteen  elements  that  are 

ind  in  vegetables  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  sixty,  out  of 

jc  mechanical  mixture  of  these  elements,  or  out  of 

lemical  compounds  and  unite  in  the  vegetable  germ,  es))eci- 

tUy  when  they  have  a  greater  affinity  for  other  elcmcnlx  llian 

"  T  any  in  the  germ  ?     Then  how  came  they  to  take  the  exact 

proportions  that  are  found  in  vegetable  germs  ?     No  chemistry 

or  unnipulation  by  science  can  produce  the  combination  from 

r  orgauiwition 
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or  evolve  tlie  life  principle  seen  id  the  vegetable  germ  OVfl 
growth.     If  it  is  tlie  life  principle  that  pro<luecs  the  Cf^UuU; 
Btructurc  and  groivth,  they  cim  mit  produce  or  ereate  that.    If^ 
form  and  cellular  structure  produce  vital  force,  they  can  not 
proUiice  such  form  and  structure.    The  problem  theu  is,  Whenoe 
the  vital  force  or  whence  the  cellular  structure?  or,  ]>erbap>B 
more  accurately,  whence  came  both? 

All  vegetable  matter  ia  made  up  of  cells.  Whence  the  firaM 
cell?  The  germ  is  made  up  of  cells.  Was  thii*  germ  in  formfl 
and  cellular  structure  evolved  out  of  matter,  destitute  of  eithef  | 
by  blind  force ;  destitute  of  and  destructive  of  the  force  n 
fested  in  them  and  of  sucli  cellular  structure  or  germ?  Butj 
when  we  have  the  germ,  whence  cuine  the  wonderful  co-i 
nation  of  matter  and  its  properties  and  physical  forces  bcloir  J 
vital  force,  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  germ  ?  How  J 
came  the  force  in  the  germ  to  uoDtrol  and  co-ordinate  matter  I 
and  force  destructive  of  the  germ  and  its  growth  and  untngoo-l 
ietic  to  vital  force,  and  subordinate  them  to  this  growth  an<t]| 
development?  Then  whence  came  the  types  and  varieties  o 
vegetable  growth ;  the  almost  infinite  varieties  of  form,  repKKS 
duction  Hnd  products?  Whence  came  these  results  of  theefr-jl 
pnicessea  of  reproduction  and  growth?  Whence  the  abnostf 
infinite  variety  of  ra«rdiuatioii,  adaptation  and  adjustments  toi 
the  siuToundings  and  to  each  other?  It  is  thought  that  tbora  I 
are  over  three  hundreil  thousand  varieties  dilfering  &om  each  1 
other  in  almost  every  one  of  these  particuhirs,  in  ahiiost  ii 
nite  diversity.  Whence  came  they  all,  and  their  still  morel 
wonderful  co-ordinntionund  adnptatiou  and  adjustment  to  snr*  I 
roundings  and  to  each  other,  and  the  co.ordination  of  furrouud-  | 
ing  nature  to  them?  Let  us  take  a  single  illustration.  Cer-  | 
tain  plants,  orchids  of  certain  species,  arc  fertilized  only  byl 
certain  insects.  Certain  insects,  moths,  pertbrni  fo] 
pliknts  this  process  necessary  to  re pro<l notion.  In  tlie  plant  '1 
there  are,  Darwin  anys,  traps,  gins,  pitfalls  and  spring  guns,  | 
and  snares,  to  allure  tlie  moth  and  compel  it  to  do  this  work  I 
of  carrying  the  pollen  from  one  sex  of  the  plant  to  the  other,  | 
Whence  came  this  co-ordiuation,  contrivance  and  wnnderfiil  ^ 
design?     Tliis  ia  but  n  single  specimen.     Thousands,  ye: 
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liana  of  anch  illiistnilioiia  could  be  cited.  Our  problem  de- 
TOBJids  Wlient*  uume  all  this?  la  all  tliU  the  product  of  blind, 
irrational  inatttT,  and  blind,  irrationnl  physical  force?  Can 
these  results,  which  require  the  highest  eR'ovts  uf  master  minds 
to  apprehend  them  and  construe  them — these  results  so  con- 
current with  and  analogous  to  the  highest  conceptions  of  rea- 
son, be  the  result  of  mere  blind  irrational  matter  and  forue  ? 

But  there  ia  a  still  more  profound  mystery-  An  infinitely 
higher  step  baa  to  be  taken.  60  &r,  we  have  but  mechanieul 
arrangement  of  matter,  chemical  action  and  vegetable  life. 
Above  and  distinct  from  these,  we  encounter  animal  life,  or  a 
life  force  capable  of  instinct,  sensation,  locomotion,  and  volun- 
tary inotioD,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  uiiderstandiug.  Whence 
came  this  wonderful  faculty  or  power, se 1 1  sa tion  ?  Was  it  eter- 
nally latent  in  matter  ?  If  it  was,  how  was  it  developed?  Can 
'xe  eay  that  chaotic  matter,  mechanical  and  mineral  aggre- 
gations of  matter,  chemical  compounds,  or  even  vegetable  com- 
i)iualioi)s,  have  latent  in  them  thia  womlerful  property  of  een- 
Hatiou  ?  It  is  the  very  caricature  of  all  reason  to  say  so.  If 
not  latent  in  them,  whence  cnme  it?  If  not  in  them,  it  could 
not  be  evolved  out  of  them.  If  not  evolved,  did  blind  in- 
eenaate  matter,  and  blind  irrational  force  create  what  was 
not  in  them,  and  that  of  which  they  are  destructive?  No 
chemiatry  can  delect  or  evolve  this  wonderful  prinrijile  of  ani- 
mal life.  No  manipulation  of  matter  and  force  can  produce 
it.  There  are  about  sixteen  substances  that  enter  into  auimal 
organisms.  How  came  they  to  separate  from  tbe  rest  of  tiie 
flixty  in  mechanical  mixtures  or  chemiciil  compouuda,  and  unite 
in  the  animal  organiziition,  especially  since  they  have  in  many 
greater  affinity  with  other  substances  not  in  ihe  animal 
organixatioD,  thus  for  any  iu  it?  How  came  sixteen  to  unite 
in  vegetable  orgonizationa  and  sixteen  irianinnil  oi^'ani^ations? 
'The  chemist,  with  all  his  intelli^nce  and  »kill,  may  unite  these 
dements,  and  he  can  not  produce  one  vegetable  or  animal  cell  or 
structure,  or  one  symptom  of  vegelable  or  animal  life.  Vege- 
tiMe  life  or  organiuitions  can  not  produce  animal  urgnnixation 
Or  life,  nor  be  transmuted  into  them.  Vegetable  aubslnnces 
can  be  appropriated  by  animal  organisation  and  dige^led  iind 
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asBimilaW,  but  snimal  life  or  orgnniaitioii  caa  rot  be  evolv* 
out  of  vogGtublcs,  DOr  md  vcgetiiblcs  be  transmuted  into  aiUr| 
mnls,  or  made  to  take  on  or  display  one  particle  of  auiroaJ  lUh 
or  structure. 

All  aulmal  life  is  from  an  egg  or  germ.     Whence  cnine  th» 
eggT     Experience  declares  it  came  from  an  organixuUon  prft-f 
cieely  auch  as  aflerwarda  is  evolved  out  of  the  germ.     HoK 
caiuc  the  sixteen  elements  in  the  animal  to  unite  iu  the  germf" 
Then  etkch  germ  and  all  imimol  matter  h  made  up  of  ceUa.1 
Whence  came  thecelUf    Chemistry,  with  all  its  accumuhiUon 
of  the  eflbrUof  the  iutelligeiice  of  ihousands  of  years,  cnu  notiM 
with  these  elements,  produci:'  one  coll,  nor  the  germ  in  whiuhji 
the  ciOlular  structure  appears.     Dr.  Bafilian,  with  his  expeiu^ 
nieiita  with  the  raicrosco[*,  hna  demonstrated  that  vegetablftl 
and  animal  cells  arc  radically  diHercnt  in  structure,  thus  plao>] 
ing  ail  impassfihle  chasm  betiveen  vegetable  and  animal  li&l 
or  organixatinn,  shoutng  that  une  can  not  be  evolved  out  of  1 
tlie  other.     Also,  what  will  develop  one  of  the^  cells,   thsi 
means  neivasary  to  the  development  and  growlh  of  one,  will  1 
destroy  the  other,  thus  showing  the  utter  impossibility  of  d*' 1 
veloping  one  into  the  other.     Then  whence  came  the  apgregd- 1 
tion  of  these  cells  Into  the  ovum?     AVhence  came  the  firAl 
ovum  ?    Then  the  wonderful  growth,  development,  susteuatioa,  J 
and  forms  and  procei>ses  of  the  animal  frame.     How  arc  thef  1 
evolved  out  of  the  gelatinous  globule,  the  germ.   Sensalion,  re^  J 
piratioa.  inspiration,  secretion,  excretion,  absorption,  digestion,  ] 
circulation,  and  reproduction  of  the  animal  Drgaui>^m — whenoa  I 
came  they?    Then  whence  came  nil  the  familie;<,  species  and  J 
varieties  of  animals,  dilleriiig  so  wonderfully  in  form,  meana  I 
of  life,  growth,  sustenance,  reproduclion,  and  every  process  of  1 
the  animal  organization?     Whence  came  the  adjustment  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  to  eairh  other,  and  the  adjustment^    i 
adaptiition,  and  co^>rdinati(in  of  each  anininl  to  pbysicjil  n 
and  forecA,  and  to  vegetable  life  and  surroundings?     Are  all 
these   things   that  arc  co-ordinated   and  construed    only   by    I 
the  highest  elTort  of  reason,  and  can  be  expressed  properly 
only  when  co-ordiiuitcd  by  the  highest  conceptions  of  reason, 
ouil  which  show  perfectly  realized  the  highest  ideas  and  con- 
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OepUono  of  reason,  the  result  of  tlie  aimless,  purposelc»  nngo> 

of  blind,  irmtional  force  and  blinii,  insensate  matter? 

Tbeii  that  wonderful  attribute  of  animal  life,  known  as 

instuiot,  which  so  often  displays  memory,  reflectioo,  compari- 

foa  and  understanding,  almost  rivaling  human  reason,  wlience 

Was  it  eternally   latent  in    physical  force  and 

mutter?     Can   wo  believe    tliat  chaotic  mallei,  mineral  or 

ichanical  aggregations  of  matter,  or  chemical  compounds, 

even  vegetable  life,  ever  contained,  or  now  contain,  the 

nderfiil  iiistinet  of  the  dog  or  hor*  T    If  latent  in  them, 

rhat  developed  it  7    If  not  latent,  how  could  it  be  evolved 

out  uf  them,  out  of  what  did  not  contain  it?    The  displays 

of  instinct  are   so  o^en  manifestations  of  calculations  for, 

prevision  of,  and  provision  for  results,  not  capable  of  being 

conceived  of,  and  of  being  held  in  mere  instinct.    The  cuckoo 

itjs  cgga  in  other  birdu'  neatu,  and   makes  tliem  rear  her 

L^oung.     The  bee  builds  a  cell  which  displays  [lerfect  nrchi- 

|4acturtil  skill  and  geometrical  knowledge  in  econumy  nf  $|M)ce 

securing  strength.     The  intelligence  is  not  in  the  bee. 

bit  not  back  of  the  bee,  implanting  the  ini=tinet  as  an  im- 

[lae  working  out  ao  wonderful  an  intellectual  result?    Cer-  * 

auti;  midce  workers  and  slaves  of  others.    The  working 

kills  the  drones.      The  queen    bee  kills  her  daughters;. 

lenco  come  these  wonderful  instincta  which  secure  results 

display  conceptions  of  reason  far  above  the  instinct  of 

animal  T     Did  bliud,  irrational  force  evolve  the  instinct 

aecurefi  these  intellectual  conceptions  so  fur  almve  itself? 

Tn  Btatc  the  problem  in  full,  we  would  have  to  insert  all 

know  of  astronomy,  chemistry,  mechanics,  botany,  zool- 

ond  all  the  sciences,  and  in  each  department  of  tlicni,  and 

Hfe  have  as  yet  but  a  glimpse  of  the  infinity  of  nalitre.   Take 

■  single   vegetable,  and  learn  all   that  can  lie  learned  of  iu 

growth,  sustenaii<:e,  organiaition,  processes,  and  reproduction. 

Then  think  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  varieties  of  veg- 

etablcv,  differing  from  each  other  In  neariy  all  these  particu- 

Imn.       Then    take   an   animal    organization,    man's    physical 

Otgatiization,  for  instance.     l*tudy  the  wonderful  processes  of 

Auction,  growth,  sustenance,  ai.d  reproduction  of  the  phys- 
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ical  man.  Leani  all  you  can  of  tlie  wonders  of  circ illation, 
ec'cretion,  excretion,  respiration,  absorption,  digestion,  and 
reproduction  of  the  physical  man.  Take  the  wonderful  and 
mysterious  process  of  reproduction  that  man  has  been  study- 
ing for  thousands  of  yeara.  Read  the  counties  volumes  that 
liaTe  been  written  on  this  one  process,  and  tlie  innumerable 
ivondere  revealed  in  them,  and  reilect  that  they  touch  but 
the  out^irts  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  real,  the  essential, 
is  still  shrouded  in  profound  mystery.  Trace  this  amadng 
proce^  through  all  its  wonderful  and  beautiful  manifesta- 
tions, and  reflect  that  thLj  \g  hut  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  our  physical  frame.  Multiply  all  this  by  the  num- 
l)cr  of  proceises,  and  then  grasp,  if  you  can,  the  infinite,  the 
unfathomable  adapliitions,  ndjiistniGnts  and  dcsi^i  seen  In 
man's  organization  alone.  Then  reflect  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  animal  oi^anieattons,  differing  fi'oin 
each  other  in  nearly  all  of  these  particulars  in  a  most  wonder- 
ful manner.  Then  reflect  on  the  adaptation,  adjustment  and 
co-ordination  of  these  almost  countless  varieties  of  animals 
and  plants  to  each  other  and  to  surround  in  ^i?,  and  you  begin 
tc  apprehend — and  you  can  only  ajiprehend — a  glimpse — and 
it  U  only  a  glimp-se — of  the  demands  of  the  problem.  Then 
take  ihe  adaptation  of  organs  and  functions  to  ends.  Takn 
the  hand  of  man,  with  its  four  hundred  ihotisaud  adaptations, 
as  exhibited  in  the  large  volume  of  one  of  our  greatest  anato- 
mists. Reflect  that  it  is  but  one  organ  of  a  multitude  in  the 
human  frame.  Then  take  all  the  organs  of  the  human  frame. 
Then  all  the  organs  and  functions  of  all  animals,  differing  so 
widely  from  each  other.  Then  take  the  adaptation  of  analogous 
organs  and  functions  to  widely  different  circumstances  and  uses, 
as  the  hand  of  man,  the  wing  of  a  bird,  the  paddle  of  n  whale, 
and  the  flipper  of  a  mcde.  Take  also  the  accomplishment  of 
the  same  euds  or  purposes  by  so  widely  different  organs  and 
functions  in  countless  other  eases.  When  you  have  all  these 
before  you,  then  ask  whence  came  all  this?  Are  these  resulls 
that  can  only  he  apprehended  by  the  highest  effeirta  of  our 
mind,  and  can  be  construed  only  by  the  highest  cnncrptioiiA 
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■  *f  our  rcnsun,  the  result,  ttie  aimless,  purposeless  working,  of 
Ijlind,  irrationttl  force  and  blind,  iiisen^ite  matter? 

Geology  lells  us  that  there  have  been  ages  or  epochs  in  the 
Itartli'e  histarj,  during  which  no  life  or  types  of  life  <>si8t«d. 
■Then,  as  the  earth  became  fitted  lor  them,  lower  forms  uf  life 
■appeared.  As  the  earth  became  unfitted  liir  ihcEe,  and  fitted 
WfoT  higher  types  of  life,  the  lower  degenerated  nnd  dia- 
Isppenred,  and  higher  types  look  tiieir  places.  It  t^^achra, 
lliowever,  that  each  species  appeared  and  existed  in  its  grent- 

t  perfection  when  we  first  meet  with   it.     It  leaches  also 

■  that  very  highly  organized  types  of  liffe,  wondeiful  orgitnixa- 
■tions  suddenly  ap|ieiired  without  any  typical  progenilors.  It 
I^Cflches  that,  so  far  from  a  change  of  conditions  developing 

my  species  into  anotlier,  the  change  of  conditions  caused  each 
jciea  to  degenerate  until  it  became  estiiict,  and  they  were 
Hcceeded  by  higher  and  radically  dii^tuict  type>,  in  their 
[ghest  perfection  at  the  commencement  of  their  history.  Our 
problem  demands,  Whence  came  these  types  that  thufi  snd- 
lenly  appear  in  their  greatest  perfection  at  fii'st  ?  Especially, 
whence  came  these  wonderful  and  highly  organized  forms 
f  life  that  suddenly  appeared  without  any  typical  pmgeui- 
» ?  If  we  eoncwle  a  course  of  evolution,  a  process  of 
(evelopmeni,  it  does  not  solve  the  problem.  Indeed,  we  are 
T  from  the  solution  as  we  were  befure  the  hypothesi*. 
t  merely  tetls  us  how  the  phenomena  have  been  produceii, 
1  what  manner  tliey  have  occurred  ;  but  it  docs  not  give 
Bie  slightest  hint  as  to  tlie  cause  of  the  phenomena.  The 
piestione  stand  just  as  they  did  before  the  hypothesis.  Whence 
)  matter  and  force?  Whence  came  the  essential  proper- 
i  of  matter,  and  the  essential  forces  of  matter,  or  the 
mtial  manifestations  of  force  in  matter?  Whence  came 
the  co-ordinalion,  adjustment  and  adaptations  of  these  proper- 
1  and  forces?  Whence  came  the  adjustments  and  adapla- 
II  ill  the  heavenly  bodies  and  systems?  Whence 
me  vegetable  cells,  perms,  forms,  life,  growth,  and  repro- 
ictbnf  How  came  these  elements  to  be  organixeil  into  a 
aI  or  germ  ?  Then,  whence  came  the  growth  nnd  wonderful 
iproduction.  the  species  and   viirii'lics  ?     All  Juiimal  life  is 
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friira  an  egg  or  germ.     Whence  came  aiiinml  colls  nnd 
nrgniiii.1t ion   into  the  germ?     Kuturc  di>e»  Dot  prodtici 
germ  uow,  Gxcojil  thnmgli  a  prc-exisCeiit  organ imtion, 
03  is  devclopttl  out  Iff  the  germ.     Did  she  ever  do  sol 
Bt>,  what  proof  Imve  wo  of  it?    lluw  doee  any  one  know 
prove  it?      How  could  ehe  do  it?      How  could  it  prodi 
out  of  lower  forms  uf  existeoce  that  which  Ihej-  desUwy  ? 
If  all  life  was  in  a  primordial  germ,  then  all  possibilities 
Jife  were  there,  or  whent-e  came  these  varietice  of  existence 
Whence  cume  the  ditlerentiation,  selection,  and  diflerenoe  nf 
development?     If  conditions  make  the  dilFerence,  then  each 
cell  must  have  coulaiued  in  itself  all  conditions  or  adaptatina 
tn  all  conditions.     If  different  conditions  existed  in  ilil' 
cells,  or  different  eimditions  existed  around    different 
and  ndnptubilily  to  all  cwnditious  in  each  cell,  whence 
they  ?     If  diffen^nt  life  and  dillerent  conditions  existed  i 
fercnt  cell?,  ordiffurenl  cundilions  surrounded  different  ceila 
conlaiiiitig  different  life,  whence  came  they,  and  the  concur- 
rence of  suitable  conditions  with  appropriate  life? 
same  life  and  conditions  existed  in  each  coll,  or  the  same  ]i 
existed  in  each  cell,  aitd  different  conditions  surrounded 
ferent  cells,  where    c-ame  the  difference  in  development, 
the  wonderful  adaptntion  of  this  one  life  to  different  it 
Uons  ?     All  life  and  all  conditions,  then,  must  exist  in  each 
or  all  life  and  [lower  of  adaptation  to  all  conditions  must 
in  each  cell.     We,  then,  make  a  fetich,  a  god  of  Ihis 
tinous  globule,  the  germ  or  the  cells  of  which  it 
Not  only  ibis,  but  we  have  to  auppiise  a  wonderful  co-onlina- 
tion  of  conditions  and  adaptation  in  the  same  place  and  at  the 
enme  time,  so  us  to  evolve  out  of  what  has  no  sex  two  be- 
ings of  iipjiosite  sexes.     Then  all  along  the  course  of  devel- 
opment we  have  to  suppose  tlie  evolution,  nt  the  same  time 
and  place,  of  two  beings  of  i)p[>osite  sexes,  each  having  the 
same  improvetnent,  out  of  what  did  uot  pocif/;?  it,  i^nd  that 
their  oflspring  associate  sexually  only  with  o»(h  older.     All 
along  the  chain  of  evolution,  in  almost  innu  u:'vAih  cAses,  we 
have  to  oamme  tliat  existences  produce  otb  ':  I'xtstences  that 
eunlidn  what  ihey  did  not  contAiu. 
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In  this  niftnner,  we  have  to  interpoliile  in  our  series  of  ma* 
teriiil  forces  and  mutter,  their  adjustment,  cliemical  acfloD, 
crystiillization,  vegetahle  celle,  germti,  life,  growth,  reproduc 
varieties,  anil  speciein,  animal  cells,  gerniG,  life,  growth, 
reproduction,  aensutioii,  instinct,  and  species  and  varieties, 
Npw  agencies  are  continually  appearing  out  of  what  doea  not 
erco  raggeet  them,  and  out  of  what  it  is  a  mockery  of  r 
to  nwtime  cuut^ims  them,  order,  iiffiuity,  life,  plants,  sensation, 
■nd  instinct.  Then  wc  see  incipient  organs  tiiat  are  a  burden 
in  certain  specicB  for  a  long  time,  i>ecome  alter  a  time  highly 
meAll  in  higher  speciea.  Silent  menihcrs,  that  after  awhile 
become  completed,  and  become  highly  useful,  are  met  w  ith  in 
tide  course  of  development  as  an  inesplicahle  problem. 
Then  there  appear  nil  along  the  course  of  development  won- 
derful adaptntions  to  emcrgencieii  of  heat,  cold,  wat<.'r  and 
dnmth,  and  other  aurrowndingp,  as  wen  in  the  stomach  of  the 
camel,  the  water  receptacle  of  plants,  etc.  Also,  wonderful 
«4iustments  of  orjions  and  fuuctious  to  eud»,  as  ecen  in  the 
Bcck  of  the  ginilfe,  the  proboscis  of  the  elephimt,  anil  the 
electric  organs  of  fi»hee,  the  illuminatiug  organs  of  insecta, 
,and  the  mammary  ghttids  of  mammaliit.  Wc  see  the  Inwg 
lOf  nature  overcome  in  nature  by  the  application  of  other 
,jferc«a  by  means  of  mechanical  conlrivances  just  na  in  man's 
ilabora  and  arts.  The  tubular  bridge  has  the  greaiewt  jstrejigth 
[<if  material  compatible  with  the  greatest  tightne^  of  struct^ 
[«re  that  can  be  secured.  The  frames  of  birds  are  couetrueted 
W  the  same  principle.  The  wing  of  a  bini  is  n  wonderful 
lachine  for  overcoming  gravity  and  securing  motion  thningh 
air  of  a  body  far  heavier  than  the  element  on  which  It 

ats,  or  through  which  it  so  etu-i\y  moves.  It  took  man 
thousands  of  years  of  hard  study  to  attain  lo  a  knowled^re  of 
eleetriiity  and  the  batterj-.  In  the  electric  organs  of  certain 
fishes,  we  find  displayed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  battery,  coil, 
tHlfii  and  medium  through  which  electricity  will  act  on  the  or- 
ifuikation  of  other  nuimals. 

[  There  is  another  department  of  nature,  another  class  of 
BflU,  of  the  highest  nnd  meet  purely  ideal  characler  real- 
Bed  in  nature.    They  are  the  conceptions  or  controlling  ideas 
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of  order,  beauty,  harmony,  and  siiblimity.     In   cryatallti 
tion,  as  we  Imve  said,  we  have  wonderful  displays  of  onli 
eyiumetry,  nnd  beauty.     In  vegetnlile  life  and  forms,  tlies^' 
ideas  have  been  controlling  idens  in  nenrly  every  variety  of 
existence.     In  a  Lirge  portion  of  vegetable  uuture,  lieauty 
seems  to  have  been  the  sole  idea.     Such  is  tlie  eo-'^c  with 
iiliuost  coiititless  varieties   of  flowers,  leaves  and  forms 
vegetable  lift!  with  wliich  nature  is  rendered  so  resplendi 
beautiful.    A  vast  majority  of  plants  seem  to  have  beat] 
varied   from   others   merely   to  espreas  different  forms  and 
ideas  of  beauty.     The  same  holds  true  of  animal  forms  and 
colors.    Think  of  the  almost  infinite  varieties  of  colors  and 
blendinga  of  hues  to  express  beauty  in  animals  and  plant 
and  in  the  clouds,  and  even  mineral  products  of  nature, 
the  hunmiing-bird  alone  there  are  over  two  hundred  varietii 
all  expressing   peculiar,  unique,  and  surpassing   forms 
beauty.     Of  the  rose,  there  are  over  six  thousand  varieties 
expressing  different  ideas  and  conceptions  of  beauty,    Then^ 
also,  the  realization  of  the  purest  and  highest  conceptions 
beauty,  harmony,  and  sublimity,  seen  in  all  nature,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  in  the  solution  of  our  problem.     Did  blind,  ir- 
rational   force  and  blind,  iueeneate  matter,  in  tlieir  nimleea^ 
purposeless  ongoings,  evolve  these  highest   conceptions   and 
ideals  of  pure  reason  T     What  have  they  to  do   with  tha 
beautiful,  the  sublime,  the  ideal. 

There  has  been  also  oorreladon  of  growth.  Change  in  any 
organ  or  function  of  any  animal  is  correlated  by  change  in 
other  organs  so  as  to  secure  symmetry  in  the  anim;il,  and 
aditptation  of  all  organs  to  each  other.  Symmetry  of  sides 
18  secured,  and  there  is  also  a  correlation  of  surrounding 
nature  to  such  growth  and  development  of  animals  and 
plants,  and  also  of  animals  and  pliwts  to  each  other,  nnd 
growth  and  development  in  each  other.  There  has  been  aa 
onler  of  creation — in  time,  in  method,  in  system,  in  develop- 
ment. This  has  existed  in  all  epochs  of  the  world's  history. 
By  a  comparison  of  fossil  types  of  life,  and  those  now  exist- 
ing, nuin  has  reached  the  idea  that  then-  has  lieon  developed 
iu  creation  coiitroiting  ideas,  and  these  contruUiug  ideas  have 
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I  idenl  foncepts,  archetjital  forms,  witli  variations  from 
Tliese  ideas,  Ibe  liigliest  conceptions  and  acbieve- 
(neiiU  of  zoological  science,  and  bj  which  its  classil]untioiia 
b  tnude,  and  without  which  it  could  not  lie  a  science,  are 
alized  ill  nature  in  this  course  of  development.  Is  tbis 
ialimtiiin  of  the  highest  conceptions  of  reason,  in  the  cour;'e 
f  development,  observed  in  nature,  and  the  results  in  which 
bbey  are  realised,  tbe  product  of  blind,  irrational  force  ai^d 
Uind,  insensate  matter? 

Perhaps  the  reader  is  already  bewildered,  and  almost  over- 
Kwered  with  the  vastness  and  mystery  of  tbe  problem,  and 
pet  we  have  not  reached  the  most  wonderful  and  incompru- 
lensible  part.     Wo  have  in  man  rational  life,  a  life  princ!- 
I  capable  of  reason  and  moral  action.     In  man  wo  have 
[spontaneity,  spontaneous  volition,  and  action,  {rawer  to  arouse 
tbe  mind  to  act,  power  of  memory,  reflection,  and  abstrac- 
tion.     We  can  think  of  our  thoughts  and  reason  concern- 
ing our  reasonings,     Wlience  came  this  wonderful    power? 
[Whence  came  self- con fi^ciouaiiess  an<l  thoughts  of  infiriity,  cau- 
Mtion,  and    right   and  wrong,  and  moral  desert?     Whence 
me  rational  ideas  of  spitce,  time,  causation,  and  infiult}-, 
I  abstract  ideas  of  numbers  and  forma,  as  in  arithmetic 
j  geometry,  and  the  wonderful  development  of  matbemat- 
in  in  its  higher  and  abstract  departments  ?     Whenco 
me  the  artistic  capacity  and  feeling  in  music,  painting,  and 
ulptiire?     The    raaslerpicces    of    painting    and    scntpture, 
Irbence  came  the  power  that  produced  them?     Tbe  produc- 
B  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelesohn,  and  Handel  and 
Haydn?     The  masterpieces  of  architecture?     Whence  came 
they  all?     Whence  came  instrumental    and    vocal    music? 
^Whence  came  the  power  of  the  human  voice  in  t^pcei^h  and 
Bfnging?     A  Solon,  a  Solomon,  a  Daniel,  a  I'lnto,  a  Miltou,  a 
^bakespeare,  a  Bacon,  or  a  Newton,  with  all  their  wonderful 
^■Dwera  of  mind  and  soul,  whence  came  they?     Study  their 
^■mlu.     Beflect  on  the  raat  knowledge,  the  profound  thought, 
^Be  almcHt  divine  power  of  reason,  the  marvelous  power  of 
^BRriptive  eloquence  and  iraaginatiun   exhibited    in    them. 
BBontemplate  tbe  amazing  display  of  rational  and  moral  force 
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K«D  in  Euch  lives  I  Wcii^li  well  the  aflpirationa,  AovM 
hopes,  apecuUtioDs,  n^uwmio^,  aud  ili-coverici  of  such  i 
soul !  Consider  Wf  11  ite  Riiiaaiiig  (wwers  of  apprch< 
reason,  cumpiehcnbion,  sorrow,  joy.  mid  de»pair!  lliiiik  d 
its  bcalculable  obl'igittiana  and  ra^jxiDii  bill  tits  uf  good  a 
evill  Then  aak,  whence  came  ull  this  woudcrful  power,  ti 
woiidertiil  form  of  life  go  divine  ? 

Look  out  on  mftii's  hi^ttirjus  a  race— hia  acliin* 
fcience  and  art.  Survey  lits  cities,  his  leinplcs,  hk  buildiq 
and  structures  of  all  kiiid«  ;  his  enipiree  and  cIviliuititH 
his  discoveries.  Survey  liis  inventions  in  the  arts.  Per 
his  masterpiocee  in  the  lioM  of  thought.  CouKider  I 
aehievenienta  in  momi  lile  us  seen  in  a  Confucius,  . 
tenia,  a  Zoroaster,  nil  Abrahum,  a  Moses,  a  H«crateti,  a  I 
a  Howard  or  a  Washingtuu,  &  Luiher  or  a  Wesley, 
ask,  Whence  came  these  wonderful  minds,  these  godlike  aoufel" 
Their  achievtiuetits  are  the  work  of  what  T  Of  blind,  irru- 
tiouul  pliyi'icid  furtiu,  ho  mo<lified  by  the  organitation  uf 
blind,  insensate  matter  as  to  be  capnhle  uf  such  divine  ro- 
suits  T  Believe  it  who  can  I  Is  it  not  the  very  travesty  of 
rcjison,  the  very  morkery  of  common  senile,  to  su^rgeat  such 
a  thought  ?  If  it  be  cloimeil  tliat  it  is  the  siinie  force  seen 
in  insensate  matter,  modified  by  that  orgn nidation  of  matter 
known  as  our  bodies,  where  comes  that  wonderful  organiza- 
tioti  of  matter  that  produces  £0  stupendous  a  result?  Could 
matter  develo])  itself  into  euch  an  organization  ?  Could  such 
an  organisation  be  the  result  of  the  nctiun  and  interaction 
of  blind,  irrational  matter  and  force  on  each  other?  Is  the 
mind  nascent  or  latent  in  minerals  and  earths  wiuting  for  de- 
velopment? If  not,  whence  doea  it  come  when  it  first  ap- 
peanT  Whence  came  the  organization  ontl  menus  of  develop- 
ing it?  Then  who,  for  one  moment,  can  l>elleve  tbat  the 
achieveroents  and  menial  and  moral  actions  of  a  Sot^rates,  a 
Solomon,  or  a  Paul,  are  the  result  of  the  same  force  as  burns 
in  the  brand  or  whirls  the  dust?  If  it  U  merely  the  siimo 
force  seen  in  insensate  matter,  modified  by  the  orguniiutiim 
of  matter,  how  comes  this  force  to  be  so  wonderfully  modi- 
fied ?     Could  thia  wonderful  development  of  the  force  seen  in 
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Blatter  that  iit  dinplaycd  in  mind  and  reason,  and  thnt  won' 

I  flerAil  organ iuitioii,  our.  bodies,  have  resulted  from  the  action, 

}  reaction,  and  intenwtion  of  blind  irrational  tnattE-r  and  force  f 

1  Could  «nc1i  development  of  matter  and  force  have  originated 

'n  any  other  way  than  in  the  origination,  control,  and  direc- 

titm  of  a  pre-existing  mind  acting  on  n  plan  with  this  wouder- 

fiil  development  before  it  an  an  end?     When   ne  ask    the 

physicist  whence  came  this  wonderful  modification  of  force,  he 

Kpliea  that  it  is  occasioned  by  that  wonderful  organization 

■   of  nmtter,  the  body.     When  we  ask,  whence  came  euch  a 

I  uronderfnl  organiEution  of  matter,  he  replies,  it  is  the  result  of 

tlie  action  on   matter  of  that  marveloua  force,   the    mind. 

I  TliUB  he  makes  boti)  matter  and  tbrce  ctiuse  and  efiect,  and 

ana  in  a  circle.     Not  only  eo,  but  he  bo?  to  assign  to  force 

I  intelligence,  to  secure  such  resullEi,  or  he  makes  matter  and 

I  force  evolve  what  is  not  in  them,  and  violates  every  principle 

1  of  reason  liy  making  the  cSect  infinitely  greater,  and  entirely 

I  difiereut  from  rhe  cause. 

We  lia\-c,  then,  either  to  assume  the  etemit>-  of  mind  latent 
I  And  nascent  in  mutter,  or  make  mutter  and  force  evolve  what 
(ia  not  in  Ihem.  Not  only  so,  but  how  could  there,  in  eitlier 
!,  be  this  wonilerful  development,  without  mind  back  of  it, 
a  origUiale  it,  and  adjust  matter  an<l  force,  and  to  control  the 
e  of  development?  Such  are  some  of  the  demand»i  of  the 
problem  for  whtf.^b  the  phytjcist  offers  his  epeeubtions  as  a  so- 
lution. If  we  conceile  liia  theory  of  development,  evolution 
and  progroB.  still  the  quc«d<Hi  slauda  unsolved,  Whence  cnme 
f  the  wonderful  force  that  raises  the  animal  or  plant  from  inor- 
0  matter?  Or  higher  Ibrma  from  lower?  Whence  ciime 
ntiCHi,  instinct  and  reason?  Were  they  in  Btar-duft,  cha- 
I  matter,  nebidoua  masses?  Or  were  they  added?  If  you 
lay  conditions  produced  them,  what  is  that  but  a  phrase  to 
ftnoccal  ignorance,  fiir  conditions  may  modify,  but  thoy  create 
What  power  ia  adequate  to  all  this?  What  power 
<r  force  do  the  elements  of  the  problem  di^niaud,  as  an  ade- 
B  (.-round  or  bosis?  Whence  («me  the  univcreal,  cnlliolic 
fl  of  God,  and  creation  and  government  by  hini,  of  morul- 
^,  moral  doseri,  responsibility,  retribution,  jiruvideuoe,  prayer. 
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revelation,  mlrafie,  sacrifice,  meiliation,  atunement, 
tiim,  religion  and  worahiji?  Are  Ihey  not  llie  answer  of 
and  mau's  raliunal  religious  natur*  to  this  question  T  And 
our  problem  demands,  whence  came  these  ideas?  They  ara 
one  of  the  most  difficult  features  of  the  problem.  Whence 
came  these  universal  ideas,  that  man  alone  has,  and  what 
power  evolved  them?  There  is  an  all-pervading  plan  or  §y»- 
tem  in  nature,  including  every  atom,  every  oi^n,  every  funo-' 
tioii,  every  plant,  every  animal,  every  species,  every  genus, 
each  planet,  each  system,  and  finally  the  Casmos.  IteaMnl 
pawee  upward  through  order,  life,  sensation,  instinct,  under- 
standing, reaaou  aud  moral  qualities  and  power,  to  mind,  law, 
right,  and  holinesia.  Reason  in^iRts  on  including  all  these  elft- 
Dieuts  iu  the  problem,  aud  on  using  them  as  the  chief  meooR 
of  solving  it 

Kensou  insists  on  asking  ihe^  ({Uestions  and  including  them 
in  the  problem.  Of  what  is  each  existence  made?  In  what 
manner  made?  In  what  form?  By  what  or  whom  mailef 
Fur  what  end?  We  can  not  investigate  or  describe  a  single 
process  in  nature,  without  asking  all  these  questions,  and  in- 
cluding all  these  ideas.  We  use  teleologicnl  ideas  and  lan- 
guage iu  investigating  and  deacnbing  eveiy  existence  and 
process  in  nature.  We  use  terms  implying  the  existence  and 
action  of  mind.  The  phj'sicist  does  this  himself,  even  when 
arguing  against  tliem.  Such  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
process  of  nature,  that  we  can  not  adequately  describe  them 
otherwise.  Another  query  that  arises  is.  What  does  nature 
do  now?  It  niakcH  out  of  crude  material  new  mixtures  and 
compounds,  lint  not  new  plants  or  animals.  They  come  alone 
through  an  existing  organization.  Man  makes  watches  and 
telescopes,  but  these  do  not  make  other  watches  and  tclesix>pes. 
liature  lakes  the  same  ronlerials  and  makes  a  crude  mixture 
we  call  iHaij.  Nature  does  not  make  in  organization  do  the 
work  of  organiwitii)n,  uninlelligenee  do  the  work  of  intelli- 
gence. Tlieu  the  query  arises.  How  can  we  account  for  wimt 
nature  does  not  now,  in  a  angle  instance,  do  ?  Can  we  ascribe 
to  nature  witat  she  does  not  now  do,  and  what  we  have  not  a 
Bhaduw  of  evidence  that  she  ever  did? 


of  spontaneity  i 
s  action,  thought  and  volition.     We 
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ourselves,  spontn- 
■.n  arouse  pi'ooeeBeB 
vithio,  jtist  as  what  act«  through  the  Hcnace  nrou^v  procesSEia 
of  thought.     What  Is  this  sponlaneous,  self-acting  agent  tliat 
arouses  witliin  us  priKiesses  of  thought  ami  enuition?     What 
it  that  takes  cognizance  of  these  processes,  these  acts  of  itself? 
that  which  acts  through  the  scuses,  auil  arouses  these  pn)- 
be   a  real  ehb^tantivc  agent,  is  not   that  which   acta 
within  and  produces  the  same  results  also  a  real  subsloDtive 
ag«ntf     Tills  \i  another  profouud  query  in  tlie  problem  that 
IB  overlooked  or  ignored  by  the   physicist.     Then  we  have 
nothing  at  one  extreme  of  our  path  of  invo'tigation,  and  man 
and  hia  highest  achievements  and  powers  at   the  other.     In 
tlie  first  constitution  of  matter  and  force,  we  have  the  highest 
Mens  of  reason  realized.     lu  the  co-ordination  of  matter  nnd 
in  chemical  action,  in  crystallization,  in  vegetable  life, 
iual  life,  in  rational  lift  and  its  achievements,  in  the 
■pervading  plan  and  unity  of  the  univeree,  are  realized  the 
highest  conceptions  of  reason.     The  course  of  development  is 
one  along  which  wo  can  travel  only  by  means  of  these  ideas, 
and  because  they  are  realized  in  It.     Then  the  question  is, 
J?hence  cante  all  this?     Such  is  a  mere  glance  at  the  prob- 
and the  requirements  of  an  adequate  solution.     We  can 
re  but  a  hint  of  the  various  fields  of  thought  to  be  trav- 
in  endeavoring  to  grasp  the  demands  of  the  problem, 
le  world  and  its  countless  esistences,  and  their  countless 
universe  and  its  vast  worlds  and  systems,  are 
elements  of  the  problem.     The  question  is.  How  oame 
ly  into  being?     ^\'ould  not  we  be  justified  in  stopping  and 
In  the  beginning  Jehovah  created  the  heavens 
id  the  cartli'7 
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CHAPTER   II. 

POSTULATA    AND     DaTA.  —  OuR     MEANS    OP    SotVTXO    THS 

Problem. 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  endeavered  to  place  before  th« 
reader  the  reqiiiremeuts  of  the  prohlem,  and  tu  pve  him  wtine 
conception  nf  ita  infinite  extent.  Tlie  next  question  is,  What 
means  have  we  of  eulving  tlie  prublem  ?  The  agent  on  which 
we  shall  rely  to  do  the  work  before  us  shall  be  ihe  human 
minil ;  and  in  that  term  we  include  man's  entire  rational, 
morel,  and  religious  nature.  Our  finst  postuhite  tiieu  ia,  that 
man's  oniiro  mental  nature,  his  rational,  nionil,  and  religious 
nature,  sliall  be  accepted,  and  no  part  ignored,  discarded  or 
denied.  If  we  employ  hut  a  part  of  our  instrument  or  agent, 
we  ciiu  have  but  a  partial  result.  If  we  reject  or  deny  a  part 
of  our  agent's  powers  or  mcnns  of  solution,  we  reject  u  part  of 
our  means  of  solving  the  problem,  and  a  part  of  our  agent's 
wlution.  Our  second  pa^tuhite  shall  be  the  Integrity  and  re- 
liftbilit;  of  our  nature,  our  whole  nature,  its  each  and  every 
part,  rational,  moral  and  religious,  and  tlie  reliability  of  its 
Intuitions,  its  univereal  decLHions,  iU  catholic  idens,  in  each 
and  every  part,  rational,  moral  and  rcUgiouB,  Correction  of 
errors  by  a  higher  use  of  rciison,  will  lie  accepted  of  course, 
but  the  error  must  be  established  by  a  higher  use  of  reason, 
and  not  by  diiicarding  reason ;  and  that  which  is  substituted 
instead  must  be  establishetl  by  a  higher  use  of  reason,  and  not 
by  u  denial  of  reason.  Our  third  postuhite  ia  the  panimouut 
authority  of  our  catholic  ideas  and  intuitions  in  investigating 
tlie  problem  and  in  solving  it.  If  our  nature — uur  whole 
nature — rational,  moral  and  religious,  bo  not  reliable,  and  its 
deductions  and  decisions  valid,  idl  reasoning  is  at  an  end,  even 
reasoning  to  convict  our  nature  of  unreliability.  We  can  not 
set  to  one  side  a  part  of  Otir  nature  aa  unreliable,  and  pretend 
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to  accept  liumaii  nature  as  our  guide  aud  ^Utudurd.  Our  manil 
and  religious  nature  mu«t  be  accepted  iind  trusted  as  implicitly 
ae  our  niUutial  nuture,  or  what  is  called  our  ralioDal  nature, 
for  wc  confess  our  inability  toscpnruttt  one  from  the  others. 

Our  fourth  poKtulute  is  that  our  iuve^^ ligation  ehall  be  con- 
ducted in  strict  conforinily  to  the  methods  of  indnctive  philoso- 
pliy,  and  our  solution  readied  by  exact  obedience  to  its;  lawe. 
We  niufit  first  learn  what  the  plienomeiia  really  are,  bow  they 
actually  tmnapire;  iuquiring  nitliout  prejudice  or  preconceived 
opinions  what  arc  the  fticts.  We  must  also  observe  cnrcfully 
what  an  the  characteristics  of  the  pheuomena,  for  they  are 
our  principal,  and  often  our  sole  means  of  determining  the 
nius^  Concerning  each  phenomenon  and  existence  wc  must 
si^k :  Of  what  made,  or  the  material  cause  ?  In  what  maimer 
made,  or  the  modal  cause?  In  what  form  made  on  the  lor- 
mid  cause  ?  Theu,  by  what,  or  whom  made,  or  the  efficient 
cause?  And,  finally,  for  what  purpose,  or  the  final  cause f 
Concerning  phenomena,  we  inquire.  Did  they  really  ti'anspiref 
when?  in  what  manner?  in  what  order?  in  what  conncetiouT 
What  are  the  characl eristics  aud  nature?  What  produced 
them?  For  what  end  or  purpose  were  they  produced?  Aa 
our  deductions  concerning  the  efficient  cauae  of  each  existence 
and  phenomenon,  and  especially  concerning  the  nature  and 
characler  of  the  efficient  cause  of  each  existence  and  phenom- 
enon, luid  our  deductions  concerning  the  design  or  final  cause, 
must  be  largely  deductions  of  reason  based  on  the  character- 
i«tic«  of  the  existenoes  and  phenomena,  we  must  have  clear 
conceptions  of  the  principles  that  should  control  reason  iu  this 
work,  and  of  what  decisions  of  our  nature  must  be  accepted 
and  vhat  can  be  questioned.  We  must  have  clear  conceptions 
of  the  regulative  principles  and  ideas  of  reason  that  can  not 
be  queflioned,  and  of  those  catholic  ideas  aud  decisions  that 
can  not  be  denied  without  denying  reason  itself.  As  the  phys- 
icist deuiett  all  the  catholic  ideas  and  intuitions  of  our  nature 

)At  conflict  will)  his  predetermined  couclusluns,  we  are  under 
necessity  of  e<1ating  them  at  some  length,  reaffirming  and 
tablisliing  them.  We  may  be  under  the  necessity  also  of 
■jtealiug  tlieni  in  difTercnt  parts  of  the  book  in  order  to  com- 
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pletene^  c-f  our  argument.  But  if,  by  reiteration,  we  DKB 
eniphanze  them  and  impress  them  on  the  niiud  of  the  reader, 
we  shall  accomplish  what  we  desire  above  all  odier  ihinga. 

Tho  source's  from  which  we  obtain  knowledge  are  :  1,  Con- 
Bciousnesfl.  2.  BenaatioQ.  3.  Intuition.  We  shall  implicitly 
rely  on  these  sources  of  knowledge  and  accept  their  affirma- 
tions when  coriecily  expressed,  proi)erly  limited  and  Htrij>[jed 
of  error.  We  shall  ijisialalso,  on  tiie  agreement  aiid  harmony 
of  all  of  these  sources  of  knowledge  in  their  affirmations  if 
correctly  interpreted.  Neither  one  can  say  to  the  oUilt,  "  I 
luive  no  need  of  thee."  £ach  is  dependent  ou  the  others  for 
fundamental  ideas  it  uses  iu  its  work,  for  regulative  principlea 
and  iiid  in  perfecting  its  work.  No  system  of  truth  can  be 
based  on  comtciousneas,  or  uensation,  or  intuition  alone.  There 
is  in  ilie  mind  inherent  faculty  or  power,  and  the  mind  has 
regulative  principles  contrulliDg  its  action,  WUeu  the  senses 
ajipenling  to  the  mind  furnish  the  occasion,  the  mind  has  not 
only  the  contents  of  sensation,  but  also  original  convictions  of 
reason  above  the  contents  of  sensation.  These  are  self-evident 
truths,  and  are  fundamental  ideas,  and  regulative  principles. 
The  t^.'Sta  of  intuition  are: 

I.  They  cxprc^  the  relation  of  things;  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple, the  central  idea  of  things. 

II.  They  are  self-evident. 

III.  They  are  ueccwsarily  true,  and  can  not,  in  ihe  nature  and 
relation  of  things  be  otherwise  than  as  they  are,  and  true. 

IV.  They  are  catholic  or  universal  ideas,  or  all  men  have 
them  from  a  proper  exercise  of  tlie  faculties  of  their  reason. 

In  appealing  to  the  intuitions  in  our  reasoning  we  mu^t  de- 
cide: I,  .\re  they  intuitions?  Do  they  express  gi'nend  prin- 
ciples? Are  they  self-evident?  Are  they  catholic  iu  their 
nature?  II.  Are  they  correctly  expressed?  If  these  queries 
are  answered  in  the  affirmative  they  must  l>e  implicitly  accepted 
or  all  reasoning  is  at  an  end.  To  reason  at  all,  we  must  accept 
the  reliability  and  veracity  of  our  nature  iu  its  Intuitions,  and 
Its  integrity  in  all  its  jHirtH,  raiional,  moral  and  religious.  If 
our  nature  iu  its  intuitions,  1m  false  and  unreliable  in  any 
part,  nionil,  mlioual  or  ri'ligious,  there  ciin  Ijo  no  basis  for 
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b  reasoning;  no  menos  of  reasonmg,  no  teat  of  reasoning,  no 
I  rf^ulating  reasoning,  iind  no  reasoning  in  any  wnsc.  This 
I  ehauld  be  U^me  in  mlnil,  in  examining  the  speculations  of  the 
I  physicist,  when  he  rejects  the  intuitions  of  our  iiitional,  moral 
I  snd  religious  nature,  ns  delusive  imaginings  or  metaphysical 
\  Bpeculationa. 

I       We  are  now  ready  for  the  fundamental  primal  intuitions 
I  of  our  natun;,  on  ^hich  we  mast  base  our  solution  of  the 
I  problem  stated  iu  Chapter  I,  aoJ  by  means  of  which  we  must 
[  solve  the  problem,  and  by  which  we  must  test  our  solution. 
I  "What,  then,  are  the  postulatit  and  data  of  reason?   what  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  phenomena,  the  niiture  of  the  phe- 
nomena, the  elements  we  must  use  in  solving  the  problem? 
These  must  he  fully  and  clearly  stated  and  established,  or  we 
can  not  reach  an  adequate  eohition  of  the  problem.     As  fun- 
damental primal  intuitions  of  our  nature,  and  back  of  which 
;ao  not  go,  and  which  can  not  be  questioned,  we  postulate: 
I  There  is  a  Me,  and  tliere  is  a  Not-Me.     There  is  a  Peri«iving 
I  Self,  and  a  l*erceived-by-Self.     The^e  are  distinct  and  differ- 
I  ent,  and  can  not  be  confounded  in  our  thinking,  or  the  exist- 
[  enee  and  reality  of  either  questioned  in  oiir  reasoning.    There 
Vis  body  or  matter,  and  there   is  mind  or  spirit      Body  or 
f  matter  hoe  objective  and  independent  being — thitt  is,  it  is  not 
f  dfipendent  on  observation  for  lieing ;  and  it  ha«  external  and 
I  extended  reality;   and   there  is   in  l>uily   or  matter  potency 
eUng  self,  and  causing  it  to  lie  purceiveii  by  mind  or  self. 
I  We  cognize  or  intuit   in    body  or  matter  extension,   divisi- 
'  Vdity,  si^e,  density,  porosity,  figure,  imiietietrability,  mobility, 
inertia  and  situation.     We  cognize  or  intuit  force  as  affecting 
nintlor,  and  force  in  bodies  affecting  other  iiodies.    We  intuit, 

I  by  consciouenesB,  an  existing,  independent,  abi<llDg,  potential 
self,  as  different  from  matter  in  which  it  resides,  or  our  bodies, 
and  as  distinct  from  the  organs  which  it  uses,  and  which  reveal 
natter  and  tliemselves  and  our  bodies  to  the  mind  or  self. 
We  intuitively  know  and  feel  that  the  knowing  mind  is  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  from  our  liodiee  known  by  it,  and  in  which 
it  resides,  and  wliich  it  uses,  or  matter  known  by  it,  or  the  , 
organs  or  funclions  of  our  bodies  it  uses,  and  whicli  reveal 
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mutter  and  our  bodies  aiiil  themselves  li)  the  kDowing 
Tlie  lociilties   of  the  mind  are  coiuciouscc«s  and  Uiinl 
moral,  responsible,  personal  ftttributes. 

We  intuitively  know  and  feel  that  matter  has  Dot  thi 
attribut<fi,  but  that  it  has  uthiT  properties  thut  reveal  it  to 
mind  th.it  bus  the^f  attributes.  We  intuilivclj-  recognize  tl 
force  belougs  to  body  or  matter,  and  faculty  to  uiitid,  ' 
intuitively  know  al«>  that  the  force  that  we  ace  in  matter, 
force  thnt  we  control  aud  use  by  our  minds,  the  force  that 
cognixe  operating  in  our  bodies,  often  iude[)endGijt  of,  and 
opposition  to  our  muid,  or  in  obedience  to  it,  is  not 
Dor  the  same  force  as  our  mind.  We  intuitively  recognize 
diflbrencu  Itetwceu  physical  force,  seen  in  insensate 
vital  force,  He:isation,  aud  rational  or  mcntftl  force 
We  can  not  resolve  mind  into  matter  or  matter  iuta  mind, 
physical  force  into  mind  or  mind  into  mere  physical  fori 
modified  by  organization,  no  matter  whiit  our  theories 
be.  We  intuitively  make  the  distinction,  even  while  det 
it  and  attempting  to  disprove  it.  These  fuiiduniental  distil 
tions  must  be  Itorne  iu  muid  in  all  our  investigations  ftnd 
eoninga.  We  have  also  these  neceiwary  beliefs,  spac«,  jnfinj 
space,  time  infinite  duration  or  etCTnity;  also  matheraatii 
axioms  and  postulates,  and  the  regulative  principles  of  ev< 
department  of  science;  al»o  tbe  primal  and  necessary  beli 
of  cau.->c  and  effect.  As  thia  intuition,  and  the 
inaojiarably  connei-tcd  with  and  flowing  from  it,  is  tlic  bunia  of 
all  theistic  argumtint^,  the  physicist  has  attempted  to  get  rid 
of  the  argument  by  denying  the  Intuition  and  falsifying  our 
nature.  Tlicr«  is  no  snuh  thing  as  cause  and  effect.  It 
merely  a  gencralixeil  statement  of  invariable  sequence,  that 
things  occur  in  an  invariable  order  or  Huccessiou-  There  it. 
no  poterifcy  in  the  cause  to  bring  the  effect  out  of  non-being: 
into  being.     It  is  merely  time-succession. 

The  intuition  of  cause  and  effect  is  more  than  a  reM^nllton 
of  invariable  asMwiatinn  and  succesjion.     Worecogni 
lation  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  invariable  n.'woclation  of  dny 
and  night,  but  we  do  in  the  conjunction  of  moon  aud  tide.     We 
might  see  one  train  of  con  follow  another  for  thousands 
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■,  and  never  dreHra  of  iinitmg  iheni  in  the  re- 
uid  eflect;  but  tlio  fiiat  time  we  sco  the  lociv 
e  and  train,  we  instantly  recognize  the  first  as  the  cause 
B  iDotioD  oftlie  second.  We  reeogiiize  u  potency  iu  the 
motive  to  vause  the  motion  of  the  train.  Then  when  the 
i  recognizes  this  relation  of  cause  and  eflect,  there  is  tnoie 
than  invariahle  association  or  succession.  The  mind  recog- 
nizt«  in  the  propertiea  or  forcea  of  one.power  or  potency  thjit 
brings  the  otlier  out  of  non-being  into  being.     We  may  gano 

tinvariul)le  eucceasiou  forever,  and  never  think  of  cause  and 
wt,  for  we  do  not  rcct^iilze  a  potency  in  one  to  bring  tlie 
lerintobeiug.  This  intuition  is  not  the  result  of  abstrac- 
1  or  a  generalised  conclusion,  fi:>r  man  acts  on  it  before  tio 
I  generalize  or  abstract.  It  is  one  of  the  first  conceptions 
the  mind.  Right  here  we  lay  down  another  postulate,  the 
li^L'is  of  all  proper  reasoning  on  this  subject.  Whence  came 
'  I M.  first  cognition  of  this  relation  of  cause  and  effect?  What 
iii.icd  the  mind  to  evolve  this  Intuition?  The  germinal  idea 
iLil  basis  of  all  ideas  and  reasoning  on  this  sulijcct,  we  ailirm 
:  <  [«  the  couaciousnees  of  man,  that  he  is  one  indivisible,  con- 
-  iuus,  thinking,  willing,  planning,  responsible,  fi'ee,  moral 
'  If.  He  ia  conscious  that  there  is,  in  himself,  potency  or 
I  iwer,  controlling  matter  and  force,  and  using  them  for 
rtuiu  ends.  His  ide.t,  then,  of  power,  force,  and  causation 
url^iee  in  consciousness  of  an  energizing  will,  which  is  power 
in  action,  controlling  t^cond  causes,  our  powers  to  produi'c 
un  eScct,  our  conduct.  Almost  the  first  intuition  the  child 
<iisplays,  is  this  intuition  of  personal,  responsible  causation. 
Hence  he  recogiiiies  causation  wherever  he  observes  a  phe- 
ii'imeDon,  and  makes  tlie  cause  a  personal,  responsible  cause. 
Hl-  aiixigns  personality  and  rcBponsibilily  to  every  object 
around  him.  Then  physical  science  obtains  this  regulative 
idea  of  causation  from  mental  phenomena  and  intuition.  .So 
fclao  it  obtains  its  conception  of  force  and  power  which  it  uses 
LilB  investigations,  and  in  construing  the  phenomena  of  ihe 
»1  world.  The  ideas  of  law,  order,  and  system  are  ob- 
I  from   the  moral  and  mental  world.    They  arise 
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from  coiKWiiousnesa  of  iliity,  obligation,  plan,  metliml,  anil  ^«- 
t<'ni  in  our  cuuiluct  )iu<l  iivliotis,  iinil  Qii'nlol  luid  tiionil  liTt'. 

Mmi  i&  i-oiiscioiis,  aW>,  that  his  niiml  isun  iulelligeut  cause, 
pi-oductng  order,  arrangenieiit,  tulai)l»tion,  mljustmeDt,  oo-or- 
dinatiun,  deNgn,  conlrivauce,  plan,  laeLhoJ,  uiid  system,  wiUi 
prevision  of,  atid  provision  for  desired  emls.  He  intuitively 
reasons  and  knows  that  co-ordtnutiun,  urdur,  adiiptatiun,  and 
adjuatinent,  necessorilyimply  design,  contrivance,  plan,  method, 
uid  syslcu,  and  tliat  design,  contrivance,  plan,  method,  and 
systcni  nece^Borily  imply  an  intelligence ;  tJie  efficient  cuusu 
of  this  deijign,  plan,  and  system,  and  that  they  can  he  pru~ 
duci'd  by  intelligence  aloue.  It  is  an  intuition,  as  piilpable  as 
oonsi'ioiisueee,  tliat  there  is  causiitioii  in  tlie  universe;  that 
there  is  potency  in  certnin  things  to  bring  others  into  Wing. 
It  is  an  intuiUon  as  palpable  as  consuiousnese,  l!:at  co-ordiiia' 
tion,  adaptation,  adjuetmeat,  design,  plan,  l^»',  onler,  and 
method,  imply  intelligent  causation.  It  is  a  trulli  as  jinlpable 
as  existence,  that  there  is  co-ordination,  adjustment,  armnge- 
ineut,  adaptation,  design,  plan,  law,  method,  and  system  in  nar 
ture.  If  a  man  denies  this,  he  is  nut  capable  of  being  rea- 
soned with,  nor  worthy  of  one  moment's  further  notice,  for 
he  lias  bid  adieu  to  all  common  sense.  In  reasoning  on  cau- 
sation in  nature,  we  inquire ;  I.  Wliat  are  the  phenomena — 
what  has  transpired?  2.  Time  of  the  phenomena,  or  when  it 
occurred — how  often  it  occurred — how  long  it  was  transpir- 
ing, and  iu  what  order  of  succ^on  it  occurred?  3.  In  what 
manner,  or  how  transpired?  4.  What  are  llie  characteris- 
tics of  the  phenomenaf  5.  What  produces  the  phenomena, 
or  what  is  the  efficient  cause?  6.  For  what  end  or  purpose 
were  the  phenomena  produced  ?  The  first  four  queries  are  pros- 
ecuted chiefly  as  a  means  of  determining  the  Inst  two,  and  ser- 
viceable ns  they  aid  in  this.  The  real  object  of  science  is  to 
determine  the  efficient  cause,  and  the  final  cause  or  purpot^ 
of  tilings.  What  claims  to  be  science,  par  excellmee,  ut  the 
present  time,  would  reject  as  irrational  and  futile  all  inquiry 
concerning  the  efficient  cause,  and  the  final  ciuiae  of  phenom- 
ena. But  in  so  doing  it  attempts  to  discard  one  of  the  most 
persistent  and  universil  tendencies  of  human  thought.     Miui 
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inTsriably  inquires  when  he  observes  a  phenomenon,  What, 
for  who'caufird  in,  and  for  what  purpose  was  it  cauBed?  All 
r  iixjiiiries,  auch  aa  ihe  physicist  would  |>erinil  us  lo  make, 
e  merely  prosecuted  as  a  means  to  determine  the  efficient 
Iftnd  the  final  causes.  Th«y  are  valuable  only  as  ihey  throw 
P^ht  on  them. 

We  are  not  precluded  from  inquiring  into  the  efficient 
f  Cause  Dud  the  final  cause,  when  wo  know  the  characteristics 
r  the  phenomena,  and  how  they  transpired,  and  have  clas- 
ified  them  into  bundles,  and  have  labeled  them  after  the 
Biniuiner  of  what   is  now  called  science.     On  the  contrary, 
Ktiiese  are  but  steps  to  the  real  end  of  scientific  ilive'tigation, 
the  efficient  cause,  and  the  final  cause.     Nor  would  we  be 
precluded  from  inquiring  into  the  Hnul  cause,  even  if  we  knew 
tiie  efficient  caune.      The  mint!  persistently  and  intuitively 
inquires  after  final   cause,  or  for  what  purpose  a  thing  wna 
done.     The  watch,  the  luind  persistently  declarei;,  tnu^t  have 
bad  a  final  cause  or  purpose,  and  it  is  never  satisfied  until  it 
—  lettmg  it.     So  it  declares  the  eye  must  have  bad  a  final  c 
rfii  purpose,  and  whether  the  physicist  will  or  not,  it  will  pros- 
Mute  this  query  as  per«stently  as  it  will  reason  at  all.     The 
iquiry  into  efficient  cause  always  leads  to  intelligent  cause, 
tnd  the  inquiry  into  final  cause  as  clearly  establishes  an  intel- 
eiit  cause  as  the  eye  and  its  use  in  sight  establishes  the  ex- 
tence  of  tfae  sun,  and  that  it  is  the  source  of  light.     Hence, 
the  physicist  would  cut  olf  all  such  inquiry.     But  he  i-iin  not 
avoid  Intelligent  causation  in  that  way,  any  more  than  he  can 
avoid  light  by  eshorting  men  to  put  out  lliplr  eyes,  for  they 
will  not  do  his  bidding  and  deprive  themselves  of  sight.     Nor 
will  they  do  his  bidding,  and  cf^ase  to  inquire  into  the  final 
cause  of  things  as  determining  the  ohamcter  of  the  efficient 
Nor  will  they  do  still  greater  violence  to  their  com- 
mon sense,  aa<l  cease  to  inquire  after  the  efficient  cause  of 


ISien  one  of  the  fundamental  postulates  of  all  reasoning  in 
I  mlving  oar  problem  is  the  idea  of  causation.  There  in  causa- 
l  tinn  in  the  universe.  Every  cfTect  must  have  had  an  ade- 
r  qnjitu  CLUise.     An  eliect  inijiiying  intelligence  must  have  had 
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Dn  intelligent   cniise.     Co-ordination,  adjustment,  plan,  law, 
and  system  must  liHve  liad  their  origin  in  intelligeuoe  tt»  tli 
effieieiit  cause.     Tlie  object  of  all  scientific  research  is  to 
termine  the  efficient  and  the  final  cause  of  phenomena.     Si 
is  the  object  of  our  present  inquiry.     Wheu  we  have  dotei 
mined  this,  we  have  solved  our  problem.     Another  flin 
mental  idea:     In  oil  our  reasoning  we  pass  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  finite  to  an  apprehension  of  the  intinite;  to  a  knowl- 
edge that  the  infinite  exisUi.  and  to  an  apprehension  of  some 
of  its  characteristiea.     From  a  knowledge  of  finite  portions  of 
space,  we   pass  through  a  relative  infinity  of  finite  portions 
of  space  to  an  apprehension  of  absolute  infinite  space,  and 
know  that  space  must  be  nbsolutel)'  infinite.    From  knowledge 
of  finite  duration  we  pass  through  relatively  infinite  duration 
to  alwilute  duratiou  or  eternity.     From  a  relative  infinity  of 
microcosms  we  rise  to  an  apprehension  of  the  mac. 
universe.     From  a  relative  infinity  of  finite  causes,  systema^ 
ieatly  corrclaled  as  a  whole  or  a  system,  we  rise  to  an  appi 
hensiou  of   that  which   includes  all  causation — the  absoluta 
cauae— the  uncaused.     From  a  relative  infinity  of  conditions, 
co-ordinated  and  correlated  aa  a  whole,  we  rise  to  an  appre- 
hension of  that  which  includes  all  conditions,  and  is  uncondi- 
tioned.    From  a  relative  infinity  of  the  contingent,  we  rise  tfl 
an  a]iprehensioTi  of  the  necessary  and  absolute.     From  a  rolib- 
live  infinity  of  finite  beings,  we  rise  to  an  apprehension  of  ab- 
solute being.     From  relative  infinite  displays  of  forces,  we  rise 
to  an  apprelienaion  of  infinite  force  or  omnipotence.     From 
a  relative  infinity  of  displays  of  intelligence,  we  rise  to  an 
np|irchension  of  infinite  intelligence. 

Now,  if  our  nature  be  reliable  and  a  valid  basis  for  reason- 
ing, and  a  trustworthy  means  of  reawning,  these  catholic  and 
universal  apprehensions  must  be  valid  and  true.  The  objec- 
tive reahty  corresponds  with  the  subjective  notion.  The 
physdciat  accepts  the  verity  of  our  apprehensions  of  infinite 
space,  infinite  duration,  and  assumes  the  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditioned in  matter  and  force,  assuming,  as  he  docs,  (hat  Ihey 
are  eternal,  uncaused,  and  absolute.  We  inast  that  we 
should  accept  the  equally  uulvcreal  apprehension  of  infinite 
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intelligence,  infinite  causntJoD,  infinite  intelligent  cau.'ation. 

We  linve  precigely  the  same  ground  for  accepting  the  latter 

apprehension,  that  he  h&s  for  accepting  the  lornier  appreheu- 

nonis.     There  is  a  gross  inconsistency  in  his  course  tliat  shows 

that  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  and  that  not  reason, 

but  paffiion  and  prejudice,  control  him  in  his  course.     We 

.   must    not    confound    apprehension    with    comprehension — n 

knowledge  that  a  thing  exists  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it. 

I   As  ail  admit,  we  can  apprehend  infinite  space  and  durution,  so 

[  we  can  apprehend  infinite  inteUigence.     We  wish  now  to  ciill 

I   particular  attention  to  the  following  ditbt  that  we  have  and 

must  use  in  solving  the  problem.     We  see  around  us  proper- 

ti(«.  attriiiutes,  and  qiialities — the  attributes  of  subject     We 

can  compare  these,  and  cla.<eify  them,  and  generalJEe  them, 

and    ienm  tJius  tlie  nature  of  subject.     We  sec  proteneion, 

.   movement,  and   succession,  events   transpiring  in  time,  and 

I  havin);  a  beginning,  necessary  order  and  artungeinont,  exprea- 

I   sive  of  power,  and  regulated  power,  which  throws  these  char- 

I  acferi^tics  back  on  the  power  that  produced  them,  on  that 

I  which  regulates  the  power,  and  produces  order,  arrangement, 

I  system,  plan,  and  law.     We  see  that  all  things  have  a  rela- 

1  tjpn  to  each  other,  a  relation  to  the  whole,  and  a  comprehen- 

i  Bive  unity,  which  suggests  system,  metiiod,  plan,  and  law. 

I  We  see  things  conditioned  in  time  and  space,  which  suggests 

L  the  uncouditioned  as  the  necessary  antithesis  and  ground  of 

I  the  conditioned.     We   see,    in   every  part   of  the    universe, 

I   things  which  have  a  necessary  relation  to  rejison  and  thought. 

\  Kumeral  and  geometrical  relation  and  proportion,  in  the  def- 

itite  proportion  of  the  primitive  elements,  in  the  piimordiiii 

I   constitution  of   things,  and  in  chemical   combination — sym- 

,  metrical  relation  and  arrangement  of  parts  in  crystallization, 

[  and  of  parts  and  organs  in  all  organized  beings— the  numeri- 

I    cal  and  geometrical  relation  and  proportion  of  the  forces  and 

motions,  masses  and  distances,  and  orbila  of  the  planets  and 

I  Dtbor  heavenly  bodies  and  systems,  all  of  which  are  in  exact 

tQHtheniatioal  relation  and  proportion.     This  science — mathe- 

I  tnatics— is  the  highest  achievement  of  pure  reason  and  of 

abstract  thought,  and   ils  very  highest  ideas  are  realized  ia 
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the  univerEe,  frum  e»ch  molecule  iu  it    up   to  ihe  infinite  1 
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The   amuigemeiit,    co-onliniLtion,    aiid    ailjufitment  of   all  I 
forces  and  powers  In  nuture,  is  alao  in  accordance  with  exact  i 
niatheniattcal  luw,  another  retdizatjuu  of  one  of  the  liigheat  ■ 
concepiious  of  reason.    Then  these  force*  are  co-ordinated,  I 
adjusied,  twd  adapted  to  each  other  atid  the  whole  of  nature.  ( 
There  is  a  regular  and  uoiforni  succeasiou  of  new  existences,  i 
All  this    necessarily  implies    design,  plan,   method,  system,   I 
and   law.     There   has  been,  irom  the  commencement  of  or-  \ 
ganic  existence,  on  evolutiun  of  Dew  species  coofbrmable  to  | 
fixed  and  deHnite  ideal  archetypes,  winch  necessarily  implies 
a  c«niprehenaive  plan  and  law,  system  and    method,  and  co* 
ordinntion,  adjustment,  and  adaptatJon.     All  these  have  their 
ueiteseary    ground    in    reason    and    tli ought.     There    is,    all 
through   organic  nature,    the   adjustment  and  adaptation  of 
organs  to  special  functions.     Diversified  lionjologous  organs,   . 
whirh  are  made  to  Ibltill   analogous  I'uuctions,  aud  the  same  | 
organs   made    to  fulfill    various    i\mctioiis,  yet   maititaiiiiiig 
a  general  plan,  necessarily  implies  knowledge,  altertiativity 
and  choice.     AJl   these   have   their  neeesiiary  and  only  con- 
ceivable ground  in  reason  and  thought.     All  these,  ai»o,  show 
prevision  of,  and  jirovision  for,  coming  existences.     So  does 
the  progressive  uniiilding  of  species  in  accordance  with  ideal 
archetypal  forms.     So  does  the  provision  for  coming  exists 
enees  revealed    by    geology.      So   also  does  the    course   of 
evolution  claimed  by  the  physicist      All  this  baa  its  ouly  ' 
conceivable  ground  in  reason  and  tJiought. 

^e  have  In  the  universe  aim  these  f.icts,  which  lutve  their 
necessary  ground  in  reoaou  and  thought,  since  they  have 
necessary  relation  to  moral  ideas  and  ends.  There  is  a  un 
veraitl  tendency  to  discriminate  between  acts  aa  voluntary  and 
involuntary,  and  to  attach  accountability  and  res])uusihility 
to  the  former,  and  regard  them  as  either  rightor  wrong.  All 
this  indicates  a  relation  to  an  immutable  stumlard  of  right, 
The  universal  sense  of  dep«tndeuce,  oliligalion  and  duty  indi- 
<Me3  relation  to  superior  power,  to  ahenlute  autlmi'tty.  The 
universal  coasciousnesa  of  accountability  and  respousibility,  and 
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&e  nniTersnl  conviction  that  wc  endure  tlie  consequences  a 
our  actions,  aa  a  reward  or  puuisbiiient,  indicutea  it  relatioi 
to  a  8uj)reme  Judge.  The  happiness  tliat  we  gee  resulting 
flrom  good  conduct,  aiid  tbe  misery  we  see  resulting  from  e 
coudiict,  here  in  this  life,  and  the  univereal  anticipatiiin  of  i 
future  life,  iu  which  it  will  be  the  saute,  indicates  a,  relatio 
to  a  Supreme  Judge  and  Executive. 

As  the   pliysii'isL  professes  to  take  reason  as  his  □ 
solving   the  problem  and  his  standard,  these  universal  aniin 
catholic  ideas  of  reason,  and  the  highest  ideas  of  tile  noblest 
mid  regnant  part  of  our  nature,  must  be  the  chief  elenienlx 
in  our  solution.     Tbe  integrity  and  reliability  of  our  naluie 
must  be  denied,  and  all  reasoning  rendered  impossible,  liefurs-  ] 
we  can  repudiate  these  intuitions  of  our  nature.     They  a 
verities   and  basis  ideas,  acting  as  motive   powers, 
means  and   guides  in  our  attempts  Ui  solve  tbe  problem  of  V 
the  universe,  and  as  tests  of  jmr  eoluilim. 

We  call  attention  to  the  following  jwstulates  and  data,  I 
nishtnl  us  by  reason  and  common  sense,  as  regulntivc  ideas  in^ 
jolving  the  problem  before  us.     Wo  have,  in  consciousnea^^'B 
the   knowledge  of  our  own  minds  as  intelligent  causes,  pr6>j| 
dllciug  order,  ai'rangement,  co-ordination,  adjustment,  adapta 
tion,  design,  plan,  method,  and  system. 

We  intuitively  recognize  our  powers  aa  seoond  causes,  i 
and  coutroUed  by  an  intelligent  cause,  our  mind,  to  prudui 
these  efl'ects.     We  intuitively  recoguiKe  intelligent  c 
whenever  we  see  order,  adjustment,  co-ordination,  adiiplatioB^I 
design,  plan,  and  system,  with  prevision  of,  and  provision 
what  liiUows.     Have  we  these  uharacteristicts  in  the  phei 
ena  uf  nature  ?     In  tlie  regular  recurrence  of  the  same  ph»* 
nomena,  in  the  same  order  and  sequence,  under  the  same  cii^^ 
cumstances,  which  tbe  pliysicist  culls  \^w,  we  see  order.     In 
the  harmonious  action  of  tlie  forces  of  nature,  which  the 
physicist  calls  acting  under  law,  wc  see  arrangement  and  co- 
ordination.    In  the  uniform  action  of  these  forces,  invariably.  J 
producing  the  same  phenomena,  we  see  the  adaptatio 
forces  to  tbe  productioti  of  tbe  phenomena.     In  the  action  ii 
each  animal  and   plant,  in    accordance  wilh  the  laws  of  il 
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being  aiul  its  surroitndirigs,  vc  see  that  encli  aniraai  and  plant 
wiis  designed  for  diis  life,  and  ila  powera  were  contrived  to 
meet  this  life  as  on  end.  In  the  harmonious  ai-lion  of  all 
forces  and  all  existences  of  uattire,  we  see  tliut  these  forces 
and  existences  were  adjusted  to  each  other  and  tlie  whiili-  of 
Duture.     In  all  this  we  see  plan,  system,  method,  and  law. 

lu  the  regular  development  and  evolution  of  all  nature, 
forward  on  an  ascending  scale  of  progression,  that  h  claimod 
by  tlie  physicist,  we  see  phin,  forathought,  and  providence, 
who  denies  this  hids  adieu  to  all  reason,  and  can  not 
be  reasoned  with  further.  All  tliis  we  see  iu  nature,  as  can 
be  proved  by  the  language  of  the  pliyeiciat  in  describing 
nature.  All  this  which  we  see  in  each  atom,  oi^an,  and  sys- 
tem in  nature,  and  in  all  uature,  has  its  necessary  and  only 
conceivable  ground  in  mind.  A  man  who  denies  this  can  not 
be  reasoned  with,  for  he  denies  the  fundamental  affirmations 
of  reason.  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  reason  with  a  man 
1»ho  dcJiies  that  two  and  two  are  four. 

M&D  is  conscious,  and  intuitively  reasons  that  order,  ar- 
tangemeut,  adjustmeut,  adaptation,  dedgn,  plan,  method  and 
^etem,  in  his  own  actions,  have  their  Dcce;«ary  grouud  in  his 
1  conscious,  personal,  willing,  rational,  free,  moral,  respon- 
aible  self.  He  as  intuitively  reasons  that  co-ordination,  order, 
arrangement,  adjustment,  design,  plan,  law,  method  and  sys- 
tem in  nature,  with  prevision  of  what  follows,  and  proviBion 
jbr  it,  have  their  necessary  and  only  conceivable  ground  in  a 
conscious,  personal,  willing,  free,  moral,  rational  mind,  or  in 
an  Intelligent  Cause.  The  physicist  must  either  deny  tliat 
8  co-ordination,  adjustment,  law,  method  and  fystem  in 
'Hatnre,  and  that  these  imply  design,  prevision  of,  and  provision 
'fcr  all  that  is  evolved  in  the  harmonious  and  orderly  scale 
of  development  according  to  law,  for  which  he  contends,  or 
he  mu^t  deny  that  they  have  their  necessary  ground  in  mind. 
If  he  does  either,  he  bids  adieu  to  reason,  and  cnntradicta 
'Common  sense,  and  is  not  worthy  one  moment's  further 
thought.  We  speak  confidently  and  positively,  for  we  are 
conscious  that  we  rest  on  the  bed  rock  of  fundamental  truth, 
inmordial   basis  of  all  reasoning.    There  has  been 
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00  much  dogmatism  and  impudent  and  arrogant  denial  of  the 
plainest  affirmations  of  common  sense,  and  the  fundamental 
intuitions  of  our  rational  nature,  by  thoee  who  profess  to  be, 
par  excellence,  men  of  science,  that  it  is  high  time  that  the 
right  of  common  sense  and  reason  to  be  heard  and  respected 
be  asserted  with  at  least  as  great  confidence  and  positiveness, 
as  has  been  displayed  in  the  absurd  denial  of  their  authority. 
It  is  quite  fashionable  now,  in  circles  that  arrogate  to 
themselves  all  the  science  in  the  world,  to  sneer  at  all  appeals 
to  reason,  and  especially  to  intuitions,  as  metaphifiicij  on  the 
principle  that  if  you  can  not  meet  an  opponent  fairly,  call 
him  a  bad  name,  and  rai?e  a  prejudice  against  him.  Doubt- 
less the  old  metaphysicians,  who  attempted  to  evolve  a 
system  of  nature  out  of  their  internal  consciousness,  by  a  pri- 
ori principles  of  reason,  committed  many  absurd  blunders; 
but  they  at  least  used  common  sense  in  the  outset,  in  rec- 
ognizing the  truth  that  intuition,  the  fundamental  principles 
and  ideas  of  reason,  must  be  the  basis  of  all  reasoning,  and 
showed  some  respect  for  reason  and  some  regard  for  common 
sense.  But  the  physicist  philosopher  begins  by  denying  the 
plainest  affirmations  of  reason  and  common  sense,  or  by 
sneering  at  them  as  metaphysics.  The  metaphysician  at- 
tempted to  determine  the  theory  of  the  universe,  without  in- 
vestigating the  universe  itself  The  physicist  attempts  to 
investigate  by  casting  to  one  side  the  only  means  of  investi- 
gating, the  intuitions  of  reason.  The  blunder  of  the  meta- 
physician is  that  of  the  person  who  takes  the  proper  tools, 
but  does  not  use  them  right.  The  blunder  of  the  physicist 
is  that  of  the  person  who  attempts  to  accomplish  a  piece  of 
work  by  casting  to  one  side  the  only  implements  by  which 
he  can  possibly  accomplish  it.  And  certainly  the  metaphy- 
sician never  perpetrated  greater  blunders  than  the  physicist. 
The  philosophy  that  assures  us  that  perhaps  there  are  worlds 
where  two  and  two  are  ^\e,  or  that  design  does  not  imply 
intelligence,  that  religion  had  its  origin  in  dread  of  hunger, 
and  conscience  in  a  full  stomach,  and  assimilates  a  parent's 
happiness  in  his  child  to  pleasures  of  the  appetite,  or  that  as- 
sures us  that  there  is  no  causation  in  the  universe,  and  that  our 
5 
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minds  are  identieat  with  the  force  that  boila  a  kettle,  and  that 
the  brain  secretee  thought  as  the  liver  secretes  bile,  or  grows 
eloqueut  over  the  divine  chemistry  of  the  liunian  organism,  that 
tranamntt^s  cabbage  Into  a  divine  tragedy  of  Hninlet,  never 
ought  to  laugh  at  the  Council  of  Salamanca,  or  any  set  of 
[viests,  theologians,  or  metapbyaiciaDS,  Inductive  philosophy, 
which  these  scientists  profe^  to  lake  as  their  guide,  demands 
that  we  Investigate  tlie  existences  and  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  learn :  What  are  their  attribule^,  qualities,  acts  and 
characteristics  in  full?  When,  how  often,  in  what  order,  and 
during  what  time  do  they  occur?  In  what  manner  do  they 
occur?  In  all  this  investigation,  we  are  to  be  controlled  by 
the  fundamental  principles  of  thought,  furnished  by  reason, 
which  the  physicist  calls  metaphysics.  From  these  data  we 
are  to  determine  who  or  what  produced  the  phenomena,  or 
the  etficient  cause-  The  pbysiciat  denies  this  by  asserting 
that  there  is  no  such  tliiug  as  causation  in  nature.  Lastly, 
we  determine  the  final  cause,  or  inquire  for  what  purpose  did 
the  phenomena  transpire.  This  the  physicist  utterly  denies, 
assuring  ns  that  all  inquiry  into  final  cause  is  absurd. 

The  pliysicist  can  not  proceed  one  step  in  the  investiga- 
tions, to  which  he  confines  the  use  of  the  word  suionce,  with- 
out ba«ng  them  on,  and  controlling  them  by,  what  Ite  calls 
metaphysics.  He  cau  not  even  commence  his  investigations 
without  using  thoin  as  his  means  of  investigation,  and  they 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  investigaUon.  His  methods  of 
investigation  are  bised  on  metaphysics;  his  comparisons,  an- 
ticipations, deductions  and  speculations  are  all  metaphyeacaL 
Ho  can  not  move  one  step  in  scientific  investigation  without 
the  rational  ideas  of  co -ordination,  arrangement,  adaptation, 
adjustment,  order,  law,  system,  method,  design,  prevision  and 
provision.  It  is  on  these  he  bases  his  speculations  and  de- 
ductions. It  is  liy  means  of  these  that  he  prosecutes  his  in- 
vestigations, flltliough  he  discards  them  as  metaphysics.  The 
regulative  ideas  of  all  science,  the  controlling  principles  of  all 
knowledge,  are  metaphysical  conceptions,  above  and  hack  of 
all  objects  and  phenomena.  Wc  can  not  move  or  tliink  in 
Bcienlili.'  (■■spnnli   widuint  ihem.     No  otic  makes  more  use 
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of  them  thnn  does  the  physicist  in  geaernlitiiig  liis  phono- 
ineiia,  and  in  classifying  tijem  in  accordance  with  ideal  con- 
oeptiniis,  and  in  speculating  on  them. 

Physical  science,  oa  now  conducted,  asks:  What  are  the 
objttcla  and  phenomena  ?  When,  how  ofleo,  in  what  onler,  and 
during  what  lime  do  they  transpire?  What  are  their  charao- 
leristtm?  In  whatformdo  theyexist?  Id  what  mannerdid  they 
ttccur  ?  Ail  this  is  based  on  and  controlled  by  a  rational  set  of 
Kguktive  ideas  and  principles  furuished  by  metaphysics.  It 
,oan  accomplish  this  work  only  by  using  these  ideas  and  Itetng 
itrolled  by  them;  and  when  it  has  dclemiined  the  when, 
ithe  how,  and  the  what  of  phenomena,  it  has  acconipIlBhed  its 
work.  It  can  not  accomplish  the  real  purpose  and  end  of  all 
investigation.  It  can  not  tell  us  what  produced  the  phonem- 
ena,  nor  for  what  purpose  or  end  they  were  produced.  An 
orderly  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  phenuuiena,  and 
then  labeling  them  in  bundles,  is  not  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena,  or  of  their  cause,  efficient  or  final. 

Physicists  seem  to  think  that  when  tiiey  have  ctoesilied  tho 
phenomena  of  nature  into  bundk-e,  and  ticketed  tliem  with 
high  sounding  names,  and  laid  them  on  the  shelves  of  sys- 
tems,  they  have  explained   the  phenomena.     When  reason 
asks  who  or  what  produced  the  phenomena,  and  for  what  end 
or  purpose  they  were  produced,  a  claim  is  set  up  that  the  c1b»- 
rflification  explains  all    that.     When  this  is  exposed,  we  are 
,vely  told  that  it  is  unscieutitic  to  inquire  concerning  the 
ioient  cauae  of  phenomena,  or  to  ask  who  produced  all  this, 
it  is  especially  unscientific  to  inquire  into  the  final  cause, 
or  for  what  purpose  was  all  this  done.     The  physicist  well 
knows  that  if  these  queries  are  pressed,  there  is  no  avoiding 
intelligent  causation  in   the  universe;    hence  the  attempt  to 
lilenoe  them.     But  men  wiil  ask  these  questions.     They  re- 
gard them  as  the  real  goal  of  science.     The  work  of  the 
Lysicist  is  hut  the  means  and  steps  to  ihesa  higher  ends,  the 
'  object  of  all  scientific  research.     Physical  science  is  ut- 
•Xy  impotent  to  settle  these  queries,  the  only  useful  end  of 
lysical   iuvestigation.     Reason    alone    cun    settle    them   by 
leans  of  metapliypics  and  religion.     It  take?  the  phenomena 
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and  th^r  chBnct«ri8ti(¥,  ae  furi)i9he<l  br  physical  scteaoe,  and 
from  the  luiturc  iif  the  ]>hei)ii[nena  and  th«^ir  chamct«ri slice, 
<lcl4.-nniTi(>,tiie  auitx — Uie  nature  ami  character  of  the  efficieut 
cniise;  and  the  final  cause,  or  the  purpose  or  ettd  deigned  to 
Im  uocorapluht^  liy  the  phenomena.  Reason  insists  that  the 
phenomena  that  plivsioil  science  has  reduced  to  a  eyaUim,  is 
the  prodift  of  mind,  or  mind  could  not  reduce  them  to  ^- 
tcm.  Unlesc  there  is  reaaou  in  the  phenomena,  mdess  the 
idt-aa  of  reason  are  realuwd  iu  the  phenomeua,  they  can  not  be 
reduced  to  an  inteJloctual,  iutelfigeut  sj-gtem  by  reason. 
Iteaaon  is  not  troubled  about  the  law  of  the  pbenoniena,  « 
how  this  mind  operated  in  pmlucing  the  phenomena.  Let 
physical  science  reveid  all  it  can  concerning  the  hiw  of  the  phe- 
nomeua, and  reason  will  accept  it  all  and  insist  that  it  ia  a 
path  along  whicii  mind  miist  have  moved,  and  along  which 
mind  aloue  could  have  moved.  If  produced  independent  of 
miud,  there  would  not  be  realized  In  it  any  rational  idea  that 
would  reuder  it  intelligible  to  mlod,  and  all  science  and  acieii- 
tiiic  research  would  be  impoe8ibI& 

Then  we  re-assert  the  supremacy  of  metaphysics  over  the 
bundles  of  lalieled  facts,  arranged  on  the  shelves  of  the  pli^- 
cisl,  for  without  metaphysics  their  discovery  and  classificalion 
would  have  lieeii  im]M)8sible ;  and  without  metaiJiysics  they 
will  remain  forever  valuelcw.  The  physicist  is  especially  op- 
posed to  an  attempt  to  find  teleology  in  nature,  or  to  an 
attempt  to  find  the  object  or  pur[>08e  of  any  thing  in  nature, 
for  tlie  very  idea  of  purposu  or  design  imjiHia  the  pre-existence 
of  mind.  Hence,  in  violation  of  nil  sense  and  every  princi- 
ple of  reason,  we  have  a  denial  of  all  teleiilo^  in  milurc,  even 
iu  such  woudurful  organs  as  the  eye  ur  the  human  hand.  But 
the  physicist  can  not  describe  the  siniplei^t  opcralion  or  ])he- 
nomanou  of  nature,  without  using  teleulogical  language,  and 
rocognisiog  teleology  all  through  them.  Darwin  exhausts  the 
vooabulary  of  teleological  huiguage  i»  descriUug  the  processes 
of  nature.  "  WoiiderftU  dcNgn— admirable  contriranco— 
Iwautiful  adjustment— skillful  nduplaUun~«  isw  co-ordination," 
He  8|Htulu  of  gins,  traps,  spring  guns,  machines,  coutrivancfs. 
}Io  invariably  speaks  of  orgniiii  as  designed  luid  [ilanned  £»•■ 
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iKeir  qi«cial  fiinctioDB  as  purpowe  or  «id».     Wullntv  ndniits 

Uiic,  •nil  Apoii>gtK«  for  it,  aod  gaya  tlie  h-rtn?  nre  tiK'tnpliori- 

mI,  anil  that  the  opcemity  of  using  euoh  tfrms,  wlut-h  ho  dd- 

iiute,is  Ml  infirmity  of  thought     IS  tb«  teriiit  arc  nirtnphori- 

wl,  the  proccs^eg  of  uature  must  contain  lotcoU^iml  disnuv 

Lnistics,  OF  there  would   be  no  resembliutce  betweiii   man'a 

vorke  and  nature's  procefsesg,  permitting  the  uw  nf  tlic  mot- 

■pbora,  muoh  le«is  neoesnitatiDg  such  use.     But  tbe  u»p  is  not 

iVetaphorical,  nor  au  infiiinLty  of  thought.     Tlw-  trutli  is,  tluit 

nature  are  of  such  n  diameter  thiit  there  ctm  be 

deecriptioD  of  them  wtthoul  such  use  of  teleologlcul  lemil 

id  expreasious.     There  is  teleology  in  tmlure.     AH  nature  la 

ructcd  ou  the  principle  of   teleology,  and  no  man  can 

itnie  nature,  or  deecnlie  nature  or  its  proceaiM,  except  ia 

leologtcaJ  language.     It  U  uot  an  inflmiity  of  tliouglit,  but  a 

Hty  and  power  of  truth.     The  infirmity,  the  worM  tlian 

ity,  the  absurd  folly  or  dishonest  deception,  is  in  tha 

and  fatuity  that  attempl^  to  deoy  it,  and  hiu  to  reo- 

tize  it  in  iu  own  language  while  denying  it  and  attempting 

disproTe  it. 

Tbe  physicist  dislilies  the  u-^e  of  terms  that  nece«Miri]y  imjdy 
existence  of  mind  when  dt»cjibing  the  processes  of  uatur« ; 
id  yet  he  can  not  move  one  step  in  deecrihtng  the  priMcesea 
iperations  of  nature,  or  the  conHtUution  of  nature  wlthaut 
tbfm.     Does  he  say  fixed  Iqavs  or  proocaw^?     The  t«rni 
iplies  the  pre-e](itfl«nce  of  mind  ihut  fixed  thi>  lawn  and  pro- 
Uoes  he  say  esUtbli^htnl  laws  or  proi^xseR  1    The  term 
Iplies  tlie  pre-t'xiflteuce  of  mind  that  established  the  laws  aud 
Does  he  say  regular  uuiforni  or  orderly  laws  or 
?    The  terras  imply  tlie  pre-existence  of  miud  tliat 
'Tegulated  the  laws  aud  gave  them  thitt  uniform  and  unvarying 
order.     Due^  be  speak  yf  the  order  of  nature  ?     The  term  im- 
plies llie  pre-esiaieuce  of  mind  that  gave  to  it  this  >v6et. 
Does  he  nay  unalterable,  invariable,  unchanging  laws  or  pro- 
OWBM?     The  U'l'ius  imply  co-ordination  and   adjustment  of 
lime  mutually  intera<:ting  laws  and  proce«8<«  in  tbli  luichung- 
ng.  uualU;ral>le  o|)cratii:m.     This  implies  tbe  pre-existeiice  of 
nd  to  produce  such  co-ordination  aud  udjaslmcut.     Indeed, 
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i  universe,  from  cHch  molecule  hi  it    up   to  iho  infiiiito 

arriuiKemeut,  co-ordination,  and  EidjiutnieDt  of  all 
Ifbrces  and  powers  in  nature,  is  also  in  accordance  witli  exact 
P'innthematical  law,  another  reallzatiou  of  one  of  the  iiighait 
loonceptiima  of  reoMin.  Then  these  forces  are  co-ordinu(ed, 
i  ■djusted,  and  adapted  to  ea^b  other  and  the  wliole  of  nature. 

■  triiere  ie  a  regular  and  uniform  successiuu  of  new  existenues. 
K^t  this    neuesearily  implies    design,   pla:i,   nietlioi],  syaUmi, 
B  ind   law.     There    has  been,  from  the  commencement  of  or- 
■ganic  exiEteiice,  an  evulutii)ii  of  new  sjieciea  confiirmiible  to 
Ifixed  and  definite  ideal  archeljpcs,  which  necessarily  implies 
t  S  comprehensive  phm  and  law,  system  and    niothoil,  and  co- 
ordination, adjustment,  and  ailapEation.     AU  these  have  their 
necessary   ground   in    reason   and   thought.     There   is,   all 
through   organic  nature,   the   adjustment  and  tidnptntion  of 

kttgatis  to  special  f\iuctionH.  Diversified  homologous  organs, 
■vhich  are  made  W  fultill  analogous  funotions,  and  the  same 
Borgaus  made   to  IVilfill   vtu-ious   fiinctions,  yet   maintaining 

■  ft  general  plan,  necessarily  implies  knowledge,  altemativity 
I  Bud  ehoice.  Ail  these  have  their  necessary  and  only  con- 
l  oeivabio  ground  in  reason  and  thought.     All  these,  also,  show 

prevision  of,  and  provision  fbr,  coming  existences.     So  does 

the  progressive  unlblding  of  species  in  accordance  with  ideal 

arcbc^pal  forms.'    So  does  the  provision  for  coming  exist- 

k  ences  revealed    by    geology.      So  also   does  tlie    course   of 

Lavolution  claimed  by  the   pliysioist.      All  tliis  has  its  only 

lonoeivaiile  ground  in  reasou  and  tliought. 

^Ve  have  in  the  universe  also  these  f:i<!ls,  which  Itave  theJr 

K  necessary  ground  in  reason  and   ihottglit,  since  they  have  a 

Enece^ikry  relation  to  moral  ideas  and  ends.     There  is  a  nni. 

KYsrsu]  tendency  to  discriminate  between  acts  as  voluntary  and 

■Jnvnlnnlary,  and  to  attach  accouiitahility  and  rerpensibility 

■ito  the fiirmer, and  regard  them  as  eitlier  right  ur  wrong.     All 

■tliis  indicates  a  relation  to  an  immutable  standaitl  of  right. 

rThe  universal  sense  of  dependence,  obligation  and  duty  indi- 

(jsates  reUti'in  to  superior  power,  to  a))s<ilute  autJiority.     The 

miversal  consciousiiecia  uf  accountability  and  reapoiiHibility,  and 
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iviclion  tbat  we  endure  tlie  consequences  a 

rcwunl  or  puiii^hmeat,  iiidicutes  a  relatioi 


the  umvorsal  c 

our  actions,  as 

to  a  Sujireme  Ju.lgc.     The   hiipjiiiiess  that  we   see  rehultio^ 

from  good  couiluct,  Aud  the  niisery  we  see  rcstilting  troiu  c 

conduct,  here  in  this  li&,  uDd  tlie  universal  anticipation  of  fl 

future  life,  iu  which  it  will  be  the  mme,  indicates  a  relatioi 

to  a  Supreme  Judge  and  Executive. 

As  the  pli}'sicist  proteoses  to  tuke  reasou  as  his  means  off^  I 
solving  the  jiroblem  aud  his  standard,  these  univeraal  and 
caUiolic  ideas  of  reason,  and  the  highest  ideas  of  the  noblest 
and  regnant  part  of  our  nature,  must  lie  the  chief  elenients 
in  our  solutiou.  The  integrity  aud  reliability  of  our  nature 
must  be  denied,  and  all  reasoning  rendered  imposHble,  before 
wo  Clin  repudiate  these  itituitinus  of  our  nature.  They  are 
verities  and  basis  ideas,  acting  us  raotive  powers,  and  as 
means  and  guides  in  our  attempts  to  solve  tlie  problem  <ffi 
the  universe,  and  as  teste  of  our  solution. 

We  call  attention  to  the  following  postulates  and  data,  f 
niflhed  us  by  reason  and  common  sense,  as  regulative  ideas  ii 
.solving  the  problem  before  us.  We  have,  i 
tlie  knowledge  of  our  own  minds  as  intelligent  c 
duetng  order,  arrangement,  co-ordination,  adjustment,  adapta 
ti(m,  design,  plan,  method,  and  system. 

We  intuitively  recognite  our  powers  as  second  causes,  use 
and  controlled  by  an   intelligent  cause,  our  mind,  to  produce 
these  ejects.     We  intuitively  recognize  intelligent  causation 
whenever  we  see  order,  adjubtmeut,  co-ordination,  adiiptatioi 
design,  plan,  aud  system,  with  prevision  of,  and  provision  for,  . 
wliat  follows.     Have  wo  these  characteristics  in  the  phon< 
ena  of  nature  ?     In  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  same  f 
oomena,  in  tlie  !^mo  order  aud  sequence,  under  tlie  same  ciK*  J 
cumetaocea.  which  the  physicist  calls  l^w,  we  see  order. 
the  barmouious  action   of  the  forces  of  nature,  which  the 
physicist  calls  acting  under  law,  we  see  arnuigement  aud  co> 
ordination.     In  the  uniform  action  of  these  forces,  invariabl^FJ 
producing  the  same  phcnamena,  we  see  the  adaptation  of  thtfi' 
forces  to  tlie  production  of  the  phennmcna.     In  the  action  of  "j 
each  animal   luid    plant,  in   accordance  with   the   laws 
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the  universe,  from  ench  molecule  m  it  np  to  tbe  iniiiiite 
universe. 

The  arrangemeut,  co-ordination,  aiid  adjustment  of  all 
forces  and  powers  in  nature,  is  also  in  accordance  with  exact 
niatliematicul  law,  anuther  realization  of  one  of  the  highe*<t 
conceptions  of  rennon.  Then  these  forces  are  co-ordinated, 
adjusted,  and  adapted  to  each  other  and  the  whoie  of  nature. 
Tliere  is  a  regular  and  unifurni  succeasian  of  new  existences. 
All  this  necessarily  implies  design,  plan,  method,  system, 
and  law.  There  has  been,  from  tlie  commencement  of  ot^ 
ganic  existence,  an  evolution  of  new  species  contiirnmble  to 
fixed  and  definite  ideal  archetypes,  wliich  necessarily  implies 
a  comprehensive  plan  and  law.  system  and  method,  and  co- 
ordination, adjustment,  and  adaptation.  All  these  have  their 
necessary  ground  in  reason  and  thought.  There  is,  all 
through  organic  nature,  the  adjustment  and  adaptation  of 
Oi;ganB  to  special  functions.  Diversilied  homologuus  organs, 
which  are  made  to  fulfill  analogous  functions,  aud  tlie  same 
organs  made  to  fulfill  various  functions,  yet  maintaining 
a  general  phm,  necessarily  implies  knowlcrlgc,  alternittivJty 
aud  choice.  AJl  these  have  their  iiecesmry  and  only  con- 
ceivable ground  in  reaaon  and  thought.  All  Lliese,  iilso,  show 
prevision  of,  and  provision  for,  coming  esisteiices.  So  does 
the  progressive  unfolding  of  species  in  accordance  with  ideal 
archetypal  forma.'  So  does  the  provision  for  coming  exist- 
ences revealed  by  geology.  Bo  also  does  the  course  of 
evolution  claimed  by  the  physicist.  All  this  hoa  its  only 
conceivable  gniund  in  reason  and  tliought. 

We  have  in  the  universe  also  tliese  facts,  wliich  have  their 
necessary  ground  in  reason  and  thonght,  since  they  liave  a 
necesB)iry  relation  to  mural  idcaa  and  ends.  There  is  a  uiii- 
venutl  lenilency  to  discriminate  between  acta  as  voluntary  and 
involuntary,  and  to  attach  accountability  and  responsibility 
tu  the  former,  and  regard  them  as  either  right  or  wrong.  All 
this  indicates  a  relation  to  an  immutable  standard  of  right. 
The  universal  sense  of  dependence:,  obligation  aud  duty  indi- 
cates relation  to  supeiior  power,  to  absolute  autliurity.  The 
universal  consciousness  of  accountability  and  resjionsibility,  and 
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the  universal  couviction  that  we  etwJure  the  consequences  of 
our  actions,  as  a  reward  or  [mni^hmcnt,  indicates  a  relation 
to  a  ijuprcine  Judge.  The  happiness  that  we  see  rct-ulting 
from  good  conduct,  and  the  niiaety  we  see  resulting  from  evil 
cuudiict,  here  In  this  life,  and  the  unlvemil  anticipation  of  a 
future  life,  in  which  it  will  be  the  »uiie,  indicates  a  relatioa 
to  a  Supreme  Judge  and  Executive. 

As  tlie   physicist  prufc^«eg  to  take  reoaoti  as  hia  meanB 
solving   the  problem  and  hie   slatidunl,  these   uuiver^al  ani 
catholic  idem  of  ren-'^on,  and  the  highest  ideas  of  the  noblest 
and  regnant  part  of  our  uature,  must  he  the  chief  elemcuta 
in  our  solution.    The  integrity  and  reliability  of  our  nature 
must  be  denied,  and  all  reasoning  rendered  impossible,  beibre 
we  c»n  repudiate  these  intuitions  of  our  nature.     They  are 
verities   and  basis  ideas,  acting  aa  motive    powers, 
means  and   guides  in  our  attempts  to  solve  the  problem 
the  universe,  and  as  l«st«  of  jtur  eoluiion. 

We  call  attention  to  the  following  poetulules  and  dala, 
nished  us  by  reason  and  common  sense,  ob  n-gulative  ideas 
solving  the  problem  before  us,     Wo  liavo,  in  conBciousnos, 
the   knowledge  of  our  own  minds  aa  uileliigent  causes,  pro- 
ditciug  order,  arrangement,  cu- ordinal  ion,  adjustment,  adaptib- 
tiun,  dei^gn,  plan,  method,  and  system. 

We  intuitively  recoguiie  our  powers  as  secuni 
and  controlled  by  an  intelligent  cause,  our  mind,  to  produM> 
these  edecls.  We  intuitively  recognize  intelligent  causation 
whenever  we  see  order,  adjutitmeut,  co-ordination,  adaptation, 
design,  plan,  and  system,  with  prevision  of,  and  [irovieiun  fbr, 
what  fcillowB.  Hove  we  theae  charaelerislies  in  the  phenol 
ena  of  nature?  In  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  same  pi 
noraena,  in  tlie  same  order  and  sequence,  under  the  same  cw* 
cumstances,  which  the  physicist  calls  h|w,  wc  see  order.  In 
the  harmonious  action  of  the  forces  of  uature,  which  the 
physicist  calls  acting  under  law,  we  see  arrangement  and  co- 
ordination. In  the  uniform  action  of  these  forces,  invariably 
producing  tie  same  phouomena,  we  see  the  adaptation  of  the 
forces  to  the  production  of  the  phenoiuina.  In  the  action  of 
each  animal  and  plant,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
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being  and  its  surrotinding^,  wo  gee  llmt  each  animal  and  plant 
was  designed  for  thin  life,  nnd  its  powere  were  contrived  to 
meet  this  life  as  on  end.  In  the  harmonious  actiim  of  all 
ibrces  and  all  existences  of  nature,  we  see  tbat  these  forcea 
and  existences  were  adjusted  to  eacli  other  and  the  whole  of 
Dature.     In  all  tliis  we  see  plan,  system,  method,  and  law. 

lu  the  regular  development  and  evolution  of  all  nature, 
forward  on  nn  ascending  scale  of  progression,  that  is  claimed 
by  the  physicist,  we  see  plan,  forethought,  and  providence. 
A  man  who  denies  this  bid^  adieu  to  all  reason,  and  can  not 
be  reasoned  with  further.  All  this  we  sec  in  nature,  as  can 
be  proved  by  the  language  of  the  physicist  in  describing 
anture.  All  this  wliicli  we  see  in  each  atom,  organ,  and  sys- 
'  tern  iu  nature,  and  in  all  nature,  host  its  necessary  and  only 
conceivable  ground  in  mind.  A  man  who  denies  this  can  not 
be  reasoned  with,  for  he  denies  the  fundamental  affirmations 
of  reason.  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  reason  with  a  man 
who  denies  that  two  and  two  are  four. 

Man  is  conscious,  and  intuitively  reasons  that  order,  ar- 
rangement, ailjustment,  adaptation,  design,  plan,  method  and 
■ystem,  in  his  own  actions,  have  their  necessary  ground  in  his 
own  conscious,  personal,  willing,  rational,  free,  moral,  respou- 
mble  Belt  He  as  intuitively  reasons  that  co  onlination,  order, 
arrangement,  adjustment,  design,  plan,  law,  method  and  sys- 
tem in  nature,  with  prevision  of  what  follows,  nnd  provision 
for  it,  hare  their  necessary  and  only  conceivable  ground  in  a 
conscious,  personal,  willing,  free,  moral,  rational  mind,  or  in 
Ml  Intelligent  Cause.  The  physicist  must  either  deny  that 
there  is  co-ordination,  adjustment,  law,  method  and  system  in 
nature,  and  that  these  imply  design,  prevision  of,  and  provision 
fiir  all  that  is  evolved  in  the  harmonious  and  orderly  scale 
of  development  acconljng  to  law,  for  which  he  contends,  or 
he  must  deny  that  they  have  their  necessary  ground  in  mind. 
If  he  does  either,  he  bids  adieu  to  reason,  and  contradicts 
common  sense,  and  is  not  worthy  one  moment's  further 
thought.  We  speak  confidently  and  positively,  for  we  are 
conscious  that  we  rest  on  the  bed  rork  of  fundament^d  truth, 
on   the    primordial    basis  of  all    reasoning.     There  has  been 
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0  much  dogmatism  and  impudent  and  arrognnt  denial  of  the 
laioest  affirmations  i>f  common  sense,  and  the  fundamental 
litiona  of  our  rational  na.lure,  by  those  who  pi-ofess  to  be, 
r  etccUenoe,  men  of  science,  that  it  is  high  time  tliat  the 
right  of  common  Gense  and  reason  to  be  heard  and  respected 
^^_  be  asserted  with  at  least  as  great  confidence  and  positiveDCSS, 
^^Bag  has  been  displayed  in  the  absurd  denial  of  their  authority. 
^^B    It  is  quite  fashionable  -now,  in   circles  that  arrogate  to 
^^HfliemselveH  all  the  science  in  the  world,  Ui  sneer  nt  all  ajiijeiUs 
^^Bto  renson,  and  ei!{Hvially  to  intuiljuiis,  as  inetajihysteK,  on  the 
^^V^inciple  that  if  you  can  not  meet  an  opponent  fairly,  call 
^^Boim  a  bod  name,  and  rnisf  u  prejudice  against  him.    t>ouht- 
]es8    the    old    metaphysicians,   who   atlfmpted    to   evolve  a 
B^tcra  of  nature  out  of  Their  internal  conscioiifinesa,  hyaprC- 
ori  principles  of  reason,  committed  many  absurd  blunders; 
but  Ihey  at  least  used  common  sense  in  the  oiilfict,  in  rec- 
ognising the  truth  that  intuition,  the  fundamentfti  principles 
and  ideas  of  reason,  must  be  ihe  basis  of  all  reasoning,  and 

Iihowcd  some  res[)ect  fur  reason  and  some  regard  lor  common 
■ense.  But  the  physicist  philosopher  begins  by  denying  the 
plainest  affirmations  of  renson  and  common  gense,  or  by 
Kieering  at  them  as  reefaphysicc.  The  metaphysician  at- 
tempted to  determine  the  theory  of  the  universe,  without  in- 
vestigating the  universe  itself  The  physicist  attempts  to 
investigate  by  casting  to  one  side  the  only  means  of  investi- 
gating, the  intuitions  of  reason.  Tlie  blunder  of  the  meta- 
physician is  that  of  the  person  who  lakes  the  proper  tools, 
I  but  docs  not  use  them  right.  The  blunder  of  the  physicist 
B  that  of  the  person  who  attcmpta  to  accomplish  a  piece  of 
^ork  by  casting  to  one  side  the  only  implements  by  which 
pbe  can  possibly  accomplish  it.  And  certainly  the  mclAphy- 
1  never  perpetrated  greater  blunders  than  the  physicist. 
Bie  philosophy  that  assures  us  that  perhaps  there  are  worlds 
^here  two  and  two  are  five,  or  that  design  does  not  imply 
btelligence,  tliat  religion  had  its  origip  in  dread  of  himger, 
ind  conscience  in  a  full  stomach,  and  assimilates  a  parent's 
Uppiness  in  his  child  to  pleasures  of  the  appetite,  or  that  aa- 
■Suree  us  that  tliere  is  no  causation  in  the  anirerBe,  and  ihatonx 
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mindB  are  Identical  with  the  force  that  boils  a,  kettle,  and  that 
the  brain  Eccrctee  thought  as  the  liver  eecretee  bile,  or  grows 
eloquent  over  the  divinGchemiatry  of  the  human  orgnnietii,  that 
transmutes  cabbage  into  a  divine  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  never 
ought  to  laugh  at  the  Council  of  Salamanca,  or  any  set  ofj 
priests,  theologians,  or  metaphysicians.  Inductive  philosophy, 
which  these  scientists  profess  to  take  ma  their  guide,  demands 
that  we  investigate  the  existences  and  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  learn:  What  are  their  attributes,  qualilieg,  acts  and 
characteristics  in  full?  When,  how  often,  in  what  order,  and 
during  what  time  do  they  occur?  In  what  manner  do  tliey 
occur?  In  all  this  irivesiigation,  we  are  to  be  controlled  by 
the  fundamental  prbciples  of  thought,  furnished  by  reason, 
which  the  pbyeicist  calls  inetapbysics.  From  these  data  we 
lire  to  determine  who  or  what  produced  the  phei 
the  efficient  cause.  The  physicist  denies  this  by 
that  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  causation  in  nature.  Lastly, 
we  determine  the  final  cause,  or  inquire  for  what  purpose  did 
the  phenomena  transpire.  This  the  physicist  utterly  denies, 
assuring  us  that  all  inquiry  into  final  cause  is  absurd. 

The  physicist  can  not  proceed  one  step  in  the  investigfr^ 
tions,  to  which  he  confines  the  use  of  the  word  seience,  with- 
out basing  them  on,  and  controlling  them  by,  what  he  calls 
metaphysics.  He  can  not  even  commence  bis  investigations 
without  using  them  as  his  means  of  investigation,  and  they 
onggested  to  him  the  idea  of  investigation.  His  methods  of 
investigalion  are  ba^  on  metaphysics;  his  comparisons,  an- 
ticipa^ons,  deductions  and  speculations  are  all  metaphyseal. 
He  can  not  move  one  step  in  scientific  investigation  wiiJiout 
the  rational  ideas  of  co-ordination,  arrangement,  adaptation, 
adjustment,  order,  law,  system,  method,  design,  prevision  and 
provision.  It  is  on  these  he  bases  bis  speculations  and  de- 
ductions. It  is  by  means  of  these  that  he  pronecntes  bis  in- 
vestigations, although  he  discards  them  as  metaphysics.  The 
regulative  ideas  of  all  science,  the  controlling  prinfiplt's  of  all 
knowledge,  are  metaphysical  conceptions,  above  and  Inick  of 
all  objects  and  phenomena.  We  can  not  move  or  think  in 
■cieiitilic  reseaieU  without  them.     No  one  makes 
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cf  them  than  does  the  physicist  in  generalising  hia  pheno- 
i,  (uui  in  classifying  them  in  nccordonce  with  ideal  eon- 
ceptioua,  and  in  iipeciilnting  on  them. 

Physical  science,  oa  now  conducted,  aska :  What  are  the 

objects  and  plienomena  ?     When,  how  often,  in  what  onler,  and 

during  what  time  do  they  transpire?     What  are  their  charac- 

teristicsT   In  what  fbrm  do  they  exist?  In  what  miiuner  did  they 

occur  ?     All  this  is  based  on  and  controlled  by  a  rational  set  of 

regulative  ideas  and  principles  furnished  by  metaphysics.    It 

iCGoniplisb  this  work  only  by  using  these  ideas  and  being 

I  controlled  by  tliem;  and  when  it  has  determined  the  when, 

L  the  how,  and  the  what  of  phenomena,  it  has  accompjitihed  Its 

work.     It  can  not  accomplish  the  real  purpose  and  end  of  all 

investigation.     It  can  not  tell  us  what  produced  the  phunem- 

la,  nor  for  what  purpose  or  end  they  were  produced.     An 

orderly  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  pbennmcna,  and 

then  labeling  them  in  bundles,  is  not  an  explanation  of  the 

phenomena,  or  of  their  cause,  efficient  or  final. 

Physicists  seem  to  think  that  when  they  have  classified  the 
phenomena  of  nature  into  bundles,  and  ticketed  them  with 
.  Iiigh  euunding  names,  and  laid  them  on  the  siielves  of  sys- 
tems,  they  have  ex])lained   the  phenomena.     When  reason 
I  laks  who  or  what  pnidiiced  the  phenomena,  and  for  what  end 
L  or  purpose  they  were  produced,  a  claim  is  set  up  tliat  the  clas- 
Lnfication  explains  all    that.     Wiien  tJiis  is  exposed,  we  are 
ft'^nively  told  that  it  is  unscientific  to  inquire  concerning  the 
B-efficient  cause  of  phenomena,  or  fi  ask  who  produced  all  this, 
Ewd  it  is  especially  uiiscientiiic  to  inquire  into  the  final  cause, 
Pw  for  what  purpose  was  all  this  done.     The  physicist  well 
[-  knows  that  if  these  queries  arc  pressed,  there  is  no  avoiding 
I  ilitelli^nt  causation  in  the  universe;    hence  the  attempt  to 
\  Bilence  them.     But  men  wUl  ask  these  quesUone.     They  re- 
k  gard  them  as  the  real  goal  of  science.     Tlie  work  of  the 
phydcii^t  is  but  the  means  and  steps  to  tliese  higher  ends,  the 
f  real  object  of  all  scientific  research.     Physical  science  is  ut- 
terly impotent  to  settle  these  queries,  the  only  useful  end  of 
[  physical   investigation.     Reason    alone    can    settle    them  by 
I  means  of  metaphj'sics  and  religion.     It  lakes  llie  phenomena 
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and  their  cliaract^rutics,  as  furnislied  by  physical  acience,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  plienomena  and  their  characteristics, 
det^jininp.the  cause — the  nature  and  character  of  the  efficient 
cause;  and  the  final  cause,  or  the  purpose  or  end  designed  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  phenomena.  Reason  inaiste  that  the 
phi?noiiiena  that  pliysical  sdentte  has  reduced  to  a  system,  is 
the  produi't  of  mind,  or  mind  could  not  reduce  them  to  fyg- 
tem.  Unless  there  is  reason  in  the  phenomena,  unless  the 
ideas  of  reason  are  realined  in  the  phenomena,  they  can  not  be 
reduced  to  an  intellectual,  intelligent  sy^em  by  reason. 
Rtuifion  is  not  troubled  about  tlie  law  of  the  phenomena,  or 
how  this  mind  operated  in  producing  the  phenomena.  Let 
physical  science  reveal  all  it  can  concerning  the  law  of  the  phe- 
nomena, and  reason  will  accept  it  all  and  insist  that  it  is  a 
pBth  along  which  mind  must  have  moved,  and  along  which 
mind  alone  could  have  moved.  If  produced  independent  of-  -i 
mind,  there  would  not  Ije  realised  in  it  any  rationid  idea  thi 
would  render  it  intelligible  to  mind,  and  all  science  a 
tific  research  would  be  impossible. 

Then  we  re-aasert  the  supremacy  of  metaphysics  over  thl 
bundles  of  labeled  facts,  arranged  on  the  slielves  of  the  phy; 
cist,  fur  without  metaphysics  their  discovery  and  classtJicatiM 
would  bave  been  im possible ;  and  without  metaphysics  thM 
will  remain  furever  valueless.  The  physicist  is  especially  o 
posed  to  an  attempt  to  find  teleology  in  nature,  or  to  t 
attempt  to  find  the  object  or  purjwse  of  any  thing  in  nature 
for  the  very  idea  of  purpose  or  design  implies  the  pre-esiste 
of  mind.  Hence,  in  violation  of  all  sense  and  every  prinoi"  | 
pie  of  reason,  we  bave  a  denial  of  all  teleology  in  nature,  even 
in  such  wonderful  organs  as  the  eye  or  the  human  hand.  But 
tlie  physicist  can  not  describe  the  simplest  operation  or  phe- 
nomenon of  nature,  without  using  teleological  language,  and ' 
recognizing  teleology  all  through  them.  Darwin  exhausts  tW  I 
vocabulary  of  teleological  language  in  describing  the  processes*  n 
of  nature.  "  Wonderful  ilesign — admirable  contrivance — 
beautiful  adjustment— skillful  adaptation— ivlae  co-ordination." 
He  speaks  of  gins,  trai»,  spring  gunx,  machines,  contrivancGA. 
He  iuvai-ial'ly  ^{leakB  of  organs  as  designed  and  planned  for- 
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^.Oteir  special  funetione  as  purposes  or  ends.     Wallace  admlte 

IthtB,  and  apulugizes  for  it,  and  says  tlie  terms  are  metapliori- 
i,  and  that  the  ueuGseily  of  using  aui'li  terms,  which  be  ad- 

'iaite,ia  an  infirmity  of  thougliL.  If  the  terms  are  metaphori- 
jal,  the  proces-ses  of  nature  must  eoolain  teleological  obano- 

:terist!cs,  or  there  would  be  no  resemblnDce  between  man's 
works  and  nature's  procewteas,  permitting  the  use  of  the  met- 
kphors,  much  leas  necessilnting  such  use.  But  the  use  la  not 
metaphorical,  nor  an  infiimity  of  thought.  The  truth  is.  tliat 
procewcs  of  nature  are  of  such  a  character  that  there  can  be 
so  description  of  them  without  such  u»e  of  teleologicul  terms 
ud  expressions.  There  is  teleology  in  nature.  All  nature  is 
constructed  im  the  principle  of  teleology,  aud  no  man  can 
construe  nature,  or  describe  nature  or  its  processes,  except  in 
leleologicaJ  language.     It  is  not  an  tnfirmitr  of  thought,  but  a 

-tieoeasity  and  power  of  truth.     The  infirmity,  the  worse  than 

'infimiity,  tlie  abeurd  fully  or  dishonest  deception,  is  in  the 
aiadnesB  and  fatuity  that  attempts  to  deny  it,  and  has  to  reo- 

)«gnize  it  in  its  own  language  while  denying  it  and  attempting 
to  disprove  it. 

The  physicist  dislikes  the  use  of  terms  that  necessarily  imply 
ttie  existence  uf  mind  when  describing  the  processes  of  nature ; 

.sod  yet  he  can  not  move  one  step  in  describing  the  processes 
or  operations  of  nature,  or  the  constitution  of  nature  without 
Voug  them.  Does  he  sny  fixed  laws  or  procesKs?  The  term 
iplies  the  pre^xistence  of  mind  that  fixed  the  laws  and  pro- 
Does  he  eay  established  laws  or  processes  ?  The  term 
Iplies  the  pre-cxistcnce  of  mind  that  estahh'^heil  the  laws  atid 
,  Does  he  say  regular  uniform  or  orderly  laws  or 
?  The  terms  imply  the  pre-existcnce  of  mind  that 
vq[ulated  the  laws  and  gave  tbeui  this  uniform  and  unvarying 
Older.  Does  he  speak  of  the  ordvr  of  nature?  The  term  im- 
plies the  pre-existence  of  mind  that  gave  to  it  this  Oirder. 
Does  he  say  uualterable,  invariable,  unchanging  hiws  or  pro- 
ce«Bes?  The  terms  imply  co4>nlinatiou  and  adjustment  of 
these  mutually  iuteracling  hiws  and  procefaw  in  this  unchang- 
ing, uualterable  o|ierfttii>n.     This  implies  the  pre-existcnce  of 

nund  to  produce  such  co-ordination  and  adjustment.     ludet^. 
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the  very  term  law,  so  coutinually  on  the  tongue  of  the  phyii* 
oUt,  IB  enough  of  itself  to  ealnbhsh  the  pre-cxistence  of  mind. 
Tills  is  especially  true  when  we  coDeider  what  the  physicist 
attributes  to  htw.  Hence,  such  is  the  primordial  constitution 
of  things,  and  such  are  the  characteristics  and  nature  of  the 
processes  and  operations  of  nature,  that  we  can  not  move  one 
step  in  describing  them  without  using  terms  that  necessarily 
imply  the  pre-exist«uce  of  mind.  It  is  not  an  infirmity  of 
thought,  but  a  necessity  of  truth  and  reason.  The  phyaieiat 
himi!«lf,  wlien  describiug  tlie  constitution  and  processes  of 
nature,  or  speaking  of  them,  is  compelled  to  use  such  terms  and 
to  so  describe  them,  even  while  attempting  to  deny  and  dis- 
prove the  great  Imth  suph  use  implies.  lu  the  course  of  evo- 
lution claimed  by  the  physicist,  we  see  co-ordination,  plan,  sys- 
tem, law,  prevision,  and  provision,  and  he  can  not  describe  it 
without  using  these  terms  and  recoguiung  these  ideas  in  the 
evolution,  for  they  are  its  fundamental  characteristics. 

The  principal  work  of  the  physicist  is  tlie  claasificatkra  of 
plicnomena,  and  yet  he  recoils  from  the  iuevitable  com 
qucnccs  of  such  cUissification.  He  can  classify  phenomi 
only  by  means  of  the  highest  conceptions  of  pure  reason.' 
The  most  abstract  ideas,  the  highest  conceptions  of  pure 
reason  alone  will  classify  nature,  and  express  the  system 
there  ia  in  it.  These  highest  conceptions  of  pure  reason  are 
realised  in  nature,  or  it  is  systematized  in  accordance  with 
them.  Then,  if  nature  can  be  construed  only  by  the  highest 
exercise  of  reason,  it  must  have  been  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  reason,  and  by  reason.  Lewes  admits  that  science 
is  compelled  to  arrange  and  co-ordinate  all  facts  in  nature 
by  means  of  ideal  conceptions,  in  a  general  conception  or  plan. 
Darwin  admits  that  we  can  not  describe  the  facts  and  pro- 
ceraes  of  nature  without  using  these  rational  ideas.  All  ad- 
mit that  they  are  thut<  compelled  to  use  these  rational  ideas 
in  describing  the  facta  and  processes  of  nature.  Lewes  at- 
tempts to  evade  the  consequences,  by  terming  this  necessity 
an  infirmity  of  thought.  If  this  necessary  and  Inevitable 
tendency  of  otu-  minds  he  an  infirmity,  in  what  can  we  trust 
them?     If  these  neccwary  ideas,  these  universal  conceptions, 
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mtuilioHS  that  we  are  compelled,  by  the  constitution 
[of  our  nkiixls  and  the  nature  of  things  to  have,  when  we 
view  tlie  phenomena  of  nature,  deceive  us,  what  can  wo 
trust?  K&ther  let  us  use  common  sunse,  and  accept  them, 
-And  reject  as  a  worse  than  infirmity,  a  monstrosity,  that  per- 
version of  thought,  80  treasouabie  to  the  nature  it  pretends 
to  accept,  that  would  reje4  them.  In  what  sense  does  the 
physicist  accept  reason  as  his  standard,  when  he  thus  arro- 
gajitly  casts  to  one  side  the  necessary  conceptions,  the  uni- 
Teisal  intuitions  of  reason,  and  the  rational  basis  of  all  reo- 
Kming? 

When  physical  science  undertakes  to  show  that  the  methods 
of  nature  are  a  path  along  which  mind  could  not  have  moved, 
and  did  not  move,  it  can  only  do  bo  by  showing  that  they 
are  incoherent,  unideul  and  irrnliounl.  When  it  has  done 
this,  it  has  destroyed  all  possibility  of  science,  even  in  the 
iimited  sense  of  the  physicint,  for  there  can  be  no  classi- 
fication except  in  accordance  with  a  rational  or  ideal  con- 
ception. If  such  conceptions  be  not  realized  in  nature,  if  it 
Ic  not  constructed  in  accordance  with  reason  and  by  reason, 
it  can  not  be  construed  by  reason,  or  classified  in  accordance 
with  reason,  or  rational  and  ideal  conceptions;  and  all  sci- 
ence is  an  inipiissibility,  and  the  efforts  of  the  physicist  are 
as  much  a  chimera  as  the  child's  search  for  the  bag  of  gold 
«t  the  foot  of  the  rainbow.  With  a  preposterous  fatuity, 
those  who  claim  to  be  par  exedlence  the  ones  who  are  striving 
to  render  the  universe  intelligible,  seem  to  think  that  they 
can  only  do  so  by  denying  all  relation  of  the  uuiverxe  to  in- 
telligence. It  can  be  rendered  rational  only  by  denying 
that  reason  has  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  or  that  there 
are  any  evidences  that  reason  ever  had  any  connection  with 
it.  We  reaffirm,  that  if  it  takes  mind  to  construe  the  uni- 
vetse,  and  it  can  be  done  only  in  accordance  with  the  high- 
est conceptions  and  ideas  of  reason,  and  by  means  of  them, 
then  these  ideas  are  realized  in  the  universe,  and  it  was 
constructed  in  accordance  with  them,  and  by  reason  uung 
thi'm  and  governed  by  them — a  reason  which  reali:ced  them 
Let   the    reader  keep  ever  in  mind  this 
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postulate  in  exauiitiing  the  variuus  sifliitiuns  of  the  problem 
When  presxed  with  this  thuiight,  and  flileiiceil  by  it,  the 
physicist  xeeks  tn  evade  it  iu  unotlier  way.  Ue  can  not 
evaiie  the  evidence  of  inttUigeut  cmisatioii  in  tlie  univerae, 
aud  ho  ntteinpta  to  cast  to  one  ride  the  concliition,  by  urg- 
ing that  we  can  not  have  any  itnowledge,  even  an  appre- 
heDsitiu,  of  the  infinite;  and  of  course  we  can  not  apprehend 
or  have  any  knowledge  of  Infiitte  Mind,  or  God.  As  we 
have  already  demonstrated,  we  can  vise  to  an  apprehension 
of  the  infinite  in  spiice  and  duration,  and  to  a  knowledge 
that  they  are  infinite;  and  we  can  know  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  infinite  in  space  and  duration.  This  the 
physicist  himself  admits.  He  assumes,  also,  that  matter  and 
force  are  eternal,  hent.'c  ho  afsumcs  absolute  being  in  mutter 
and  force;  or  the  absolute,  uucaiLsod,  an<l  uncuuditioued  in 
matter  and  ii)rc«.  Tlien,  why  not,  we  a»k,  have  an  ajjpre- 
heiisioii  of  the  alisolute,  uncnnsed  and  unconditioned  iu  mind, 
as  well  as  in  matter  and  force?  Why  not  have  the  infi- 
nite, absolute  and  unconditioned  in  mind  force,  as  well  as  in 
other  force?  If,  aa  we  »hall  yet  show,  we  have  to  place 
mind  back  of  the  primordial  constitution  of  matter  and  force, 
to  give  them  this  constitution,  then  the  absolute,  the  un- 
caused, the  unconditioned,  that  all  assume,  and  that  all  ad- 
mit, must  be  mind.  Why  not  admit  mind  to  be  eternal, 
as  well  as  matter?  Why  make  an  idolatrous  fetich  of  mat- 
ter, and  insult  our  rational  and  spiritual  nature  by  elevating 
it  above  mind?  Then  we  afiirm,  as  another  postulate,  that 
we  can  apprehend  the  infinite,  have  a  knowledge  that  it  ex- 
ists, and  a  knowleilge  of  its  attributes  or  characteristics.  We 
prove  this:  1.  We  have  the  terms  uifinite,  absolute,  etc., 
and  aa  wonls  are  signs  of  ideas,  man  must  have  had  the 
idea,  or  he  never  would  have  had  the  sign  of  it.  2.  We 
have  demonstrated  that  we  have  an  apprehension  of  the  in^ 
finite  in  6|>ace  and  duration,  and  of  their  characteristics. 
We  know  fpace  and  time  are  infinite,  and  we  know  their 
characteristics.  3.  We  show,  by  an  examination  of  tt 
hinguage  of  those  who  deny  that  we  can  have  an  apjirelit 
akm  of  the  infiaite,  tiut  they  aamime   that  we  have  am  a 
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[ffebension  of,  ami  a  kiiowledt'e  of,  the  infinite  in  gpacc,  du- 
ration, matter  aiid  force.  We  claim  that  we  can  iu  mind 
U  well.  4.  When  the  phjfieiHt  afllrtjii!  that  we  can  not 
apprehend  the  infinite,  he  uppreheudti  it  in  his  affirmative 
tliat  we  can  not  apprehend  it.  li'  we  can  have  no  knowledge 
of  it,  how  can  he  affirm  that  we  can  not  apprehend  it?  Let 
tho  reader  keep  in  mind  thia  poatulate  in  examining  tlie  ob- 
jections of  the  physicist. 

There  is  ou  order  pervading  the  nuiverse  that  inchidea 
every  atom,  every  organ,  every  animal,  every  plant,  every 
species,  every  world,  every  system,  the  universe.  Tliere  is 
an  order  and  system  in  creation,  in  time,  in  succession,  in 
iLethod.  It  has  existed  through  all  epochs.  There  has  been 
correlation  of  growths  with  surroniidinga  and  each  other. 
Here  is  a  universial  harmony  in  all  nature  and  the  universe. 

Itfhere  is  a  co^)rdination  of  forces.  All  this  establishes  a  unity 
SD  the  universe.  The  physicist  also  admits  that  we  are  com- 
pelled'hy  the  necessities  and  tendencies  of  our  minds  to  co- 
ordinate and  arrange  all  the  facts  of  science  into  one  system, 
Vf  means  of  general  conceptions  of  reason.  The  inevitable 
oonclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  unitizing  of  tl)e  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe,  is  that  such  an  order  and  harmony  and 
unity  can  l>e  secured  only  by  the  action  of  mind,  or  intelli- 
gence acting  ou  a  plan.  It  sets  to  one  side  the  objection  of 
e  physicist,  that  even  if  we  concede  that  the  phenomena  of 
ftture  teach  intelligent  causation,  we  would  have  many  causes, 
1  not  one  cnuse.  Lewea  admits  this  necessity  and  tendency 
f  science  and  thought,  to  unitize  all  phenomena  and  facta  of 
Idence  into  one  system  ;  but  he,  as  usual,  to  evade  its  ohvious 
lieislic  bearings,  calls  it  an  infirmity  of  thought.  In  no  one 
IKing  does  reason  so  exhibit  its  strength,  as  io  these  grand 
^neralizntions,  and  in  unitizing  the  universe.  Tn  it,  rciistm 
ichea  one  of  tlie  central  ideas  of  the  universe.  Then  this 
i6ught  tlint  there  is  one  order,  one  system,  one  pkn  pervad- 
ing the  uftiverse,  is  another  postulate  to  be  used  in  our  work. 
Tlie  physicist  claims  to  take  reason  aa  hia  standard.  From 
the  twilight  of  auihenlie  history  to  the  present,  in  nine  hun- 
i  and  niiiety-uine  million,  nine  hundred  and  ninetj-uine 
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thouuind,  nine  hundred  and  ninety -nine  caaea  out  of  ei 
hundred  million,  man's  nature,  human  reiison,  hiia  given 
tuxtpted  these  univeriiil  ideas,  these  itituitioiia ;  God,  c 
tioD  by  him,  government  by  him,  responsibility  to  him,  retri- 
butiou  by  hiiii,  prayer,  providence,  religion,  and  worship. 
Pretending  to  accept  reason  as  his  standard,  the  phj^icist 
rejects  these  universal  ideas  of  ressou,  the  highest  and 
e»i1l«d  cunceptioiia  of  the  noblest  part  of  our  uatui-e. 
there  be,  as  the  physicist  claims,  evolution,  and  evolution 
Uw,  or  controlled  by  law,  these  ideas  are  the  result  of  that 
evolution.  Man  is  the  highest  product  of  evolution,  and  hi 
ruticiiial,  moral  and  religious  nature  the  noblest  part  of  hi 
nature  is  the  apex  and  crown  of  evolution.  If  this  evoluUoB' 
be  in  accordance  with  law,  and  controlled  by  law,  these  idi 
must  be  in  accordance  with  that  law,  and  be  the 
exprossinn  of  that  law.  Then,  if  true  to  his  own  standard, 
renam,  the  physicist  should  not  reject  these  catholic  Ideas  of 
reason.  Above  all,  he  should  accept  these  ideas  as  the  high- 
est expression  of  the  law  of  evolution,  which  he  recognixes  as 
the  highest  authority,  and  the  controlling  power  in  the  uni- 
verse. Then,  accepting  the  highest  expression  of  the  physl- 
chtt'a  law  of  evolution,  and  the  highest  result  of  cvolutii 
the  highest  conceptions  of  tlie  noblest  element  of  the  crowi 
ing  result  of  this  evolution,  and  the  standard  of  the  physi 
we  postulate  these  catholic  idetis. 

The  question  of  absolnle  creation  can  not  be  settled  by 
Bcience — physical  science,    as   the    physicist  uses   the   term. 
Using  science  in  brooder  and  truer  meaning,  and  including, 
metaphysics,  raeuUil  and  moral  phili>sophy,  and  religion, 
every  domain  of  thought  and  trQth,  absolute  creatioa 
question  of  scieuee ;  but  when  used  in  the  sense  of  mere  ph; 
ical  science,  absolute  creation  is  foreign  to,  and  above 
sphere.     Phyaicnl  science  can  only  investigate  derivative  cre*>i 
tiun  throngii  reproduction.     It  has  neither  data  nor  means  ot 
reaching  them,  that  reach  the  question  of  absolute  creotiiML 
The  religious  world  has  conceded  too  much  to  the  physicist^.t 
when  it  allows  him  to  attempt  to  settle  the  question  of  Cl 
tiou,  the  creation  of  siiecies,  or  the  origin  of  species,  by  hii 
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metkods.  If  physical  ecieiicc  has  in  its  knowledge  or  expe- 
rience the  phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for,  tlien  it  has  the 
dat&  to  settle  the  question,  and  can  apply  ita  methods.  But 
the  ori;^n  of  a  new  species,  by  the  conditions  set  forth  by 
Darwin,  or  by  evolution,  or  any  known  process  of  nature,  is 
utterly  beyond  the  knoffledgo  of  K'ience.  It  can  show  that 
previous  to  a  certain  period  a  species  did  not  exi^t,  and  that 
nfler  a  certain  period  we  meet  with  it;  but  it  can  not  give 
A  scrap  of  proof  to  show  that  any  known  process  or  force  of 
nature  ever  produced  a  single  species,  in  any  period  of  thd 
earth's  history,  during  geological  or  historic  time.  Hence,  so 
£ir  from  it  being  the  province  of  physical  science  to  settle  the 
question  of  origin  of  species,  it  is  utterly  beyond  its  province. 
It  is  presumpdon  and  absurdity  to  attempt  to  apply  the  meth- 
CmIb  of  physical  science  to  tlie  solution  of  the  question,  for 
there  are  no  data  to  which  its  methods  apply.  It  must  be 
settled  by  reason  alone.  Keaaon  and  religion  must  settle  the 
question  of  absolute  creation,  niid  it  can  not  he  done  if  we 
reject  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  reason  on  this  very  subject. 
Belief  in  the  creative  energy,  and  action  of  an  intelligent 
cause,  does  not  rest  on  the  fiicts  and  grounds  furniabed  by 
physical  science,  but  on  primary  intuitions,  that  can  no  more 
be  denied  or  set  aside  than  the  reason  that  evolves  tliem. 
Physical  science  can  no  more  lest  them  or  disprove  them  than 
it  can  the  axioms  of  malliematica,  for  Ihey  do  not  rest  on  the 
&cta  of  physical  science  any  more  than  the  axiom  that  the 
sum  of  the  parts  equals  the  whole,  rest?  on  the  physical 
tuilure  of  the  parte  and  the  whole.  Belief  in  the  creative 
energy  of  intelligence  can  nt>  more  be  tested  by  the  tests  of 
physical  science  than  llie  chemist  can  determine  in  his  cruci- 
])le  whether  an  aflirraalion  of  our  moral  nature  that  an  act  ia 
wrong,  is  correct  or  not.  Physical  science  can  collect  the 
phenomena  and  facta  of  the  universe.  It  can  reveal  to  us  the 
time,  the  manner,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  phenomena. 
It  can  reveal  the  characteristics  of  the  phenomena  by  the  aid 
of  reason.  But  the  question,  who  proiiuced  the  phenomena, 
and  for  what  end  were  they  produced,  can  only  be  settled  liy 
reason,  using  all  the  regulative  ideas  of  our  rational,  moral 
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and  religious  nature,  itj  tested   by  tlicse  ciitliolic  tnttutit 
Until  physical  science  cau  meet  with  a  case  of  absolute 
timi,  tlie  question  ia  beyond  its  province,  and  utterly  forei 
to  it  and  ita  methods.     It  can  only  furnish  to  reason  tlicdats 
it  uses  ta  settling  the  question,  and  rea»>n  alone  can  decide  it. 
It  iij  ft  violation  of  every  principle  of  inductive  p)iiloaophyi 
that  refuses  to  investigate  the  unique  phcuomeiia  of  meni 
nature,  so   dissimilar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  nature, 
reason  from  their  characteristics  to  their  cause.     The  phy^^ 
cist  very  properly  investigates  tlie  phenomena  of  the  rest  oi 
nature,  and   reasons  from  their  characteristics  to  the  cause, 
and  the  character  of  their  cause.     But,  in  violation  of  every 
principle  of  true  philosophy,  be  either  assumes  the  siniilarity 
of  the  phenomena  of  mental  nature   aiid  the  rest  of  nature; 
in  contradiction  of  every  sense,  or  in  violation  of  everj'  prin- 
ciple of  common  sense,  he  extends  the  results  reached  in  th] 
physical  world  to  tlie  radically  dissimilar  mental  world, 
we  have  said,  we  must  bvestigate  all  nature  and  its  pheiioi 
ena,  and  especially  the  highest  phenomena  in  natu 
phenomena.     Man's  will  is  a  cause  and  an  element  in  uatui 
and  gives  ua  our  entire  idea  of  causation.     Wa 
man's  mental  nature,  his  rational,  moral,  and  religi 
into  account.     We  must  include  this  hif^hest  part  of  natur^ 
and  its  phenomena,  the  most  exalted  in  nature,  the  regulatir- ' 
phenomena  of  all   reasoning.     In  solving  our  problem, 
have,  as  our  highest  idea,  our  most  important  element,  mai|1 
will,  mind,  moral  and  religious  nature,  and  all  they  suggei 
Again,  proving  that  nature  is  controlled  by  law,  does  nut 
plain  the  cause  of  the  plienomena  of  nature.     It  only  estal 
lishes  the  character  of  the  cause.     It  does  not  set  to  one  sit 
the  idea  of  Creator  and   Ruler,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
eetablishes  il«  truth.     The  question  is,  what  is  the  characi 
of  tlie  law  r     Is  it  a  law  of  fatal,  physical  necessity,  or  a  la,} 
ofa  rational  being?    Back  of  all  ideas  of  matter  lies  the  idi 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  elements  and  properties  of  matter 
each  otlier,  and  their  co-orilinalinn  and  adjustment.     Back 
nil  ideas  of  force  lies  the  idea  of  the  adjustment  of  forces, 
orduiating  tliem  to  each  other.     In  variableness  of  the  la^^ 
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^HiSms  not  destixiy  the  idea  of  ailjustmeiit  and  purpose.  On 
^BHIm  contrary,  it  only  rendcrB  the  law  susceptible  ol' being  used 
hy  will  for  a  purpose,  by  chnnging  the  conditions.  Laws  of 
nature  are  rendered  aiiliservient  to  purpose  in  nutnrfi,  by  ap- 
plying otiier  laws  by  means  of  nierhanicHi  or  other  coiitriv- 
» Alices,  just  as  in  art.  In  the  wing  of  a  bin!,  and  in  a  tubu- 
ha  column  is  secnred  the  grentest  strength,  with  the  greatest 
K^htuess  of  matcrLi).  Then  the  character  and  nature  of  these 
laws,  if  they  are  laws  of  rational  character,  rational  laws  of 
intelligeuce,  establishes  the  idea  of  Creator  and  Rulerl 

Now  if  we  have  accomplished  our  purpose  in  this  chapter, 
ve  have  placed  before  the  reader  these  postulates  and  data, 
0  be  used  in  Bolving  our  problem. 

I.  Our  means  of  investigation,  and  our  standard  must  be  hu- 
ll reason,  man's  rational,  moral,  and  religious  nature. 

II.  We  roust  accept  all  of  man's  menial  nature,  his  moral 
ind  religious,  as  well  as  his  rational  nature.    We  can  not  pre- 

sid  to  take  man's  mental  nature  as  our  standard,  and  reject 
KitB highest  and  r«.'gnant  element,  his  moral  and  religious  nature. 

III.  We  must  accept  the  integrity  and  reliability  of  our  na- 
i  in  its  each  and  every  part,  and  the  validity  of  its  cath- 

ideaa, 
I IV.  The  catholic  ideas  of  our  nature  are  our  highest  au- 
lority  in  solving  the  problem,  and  in  testing  our  solution. 
'  V.  We  must  investigate  all  nature,  and  accept  the  plienom- 
I  of  all  nature,  and  not  reject  the  phenomena  of  the  most 
alted  part  of  nature — our  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 
VI.  We  have  given    the   regulative    ideas  of  reason  that 
bust  control  our  investigation,  and  test  the  result  we  reach. 
[  VII.  We  have  called  the  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
Btliolic  ideas  of  reason,  and  its  moat  exalted  ideas,  are  readized 
in  the  universe, 

VIII.   We  havt  shown  that  the  physicist  rqects  the  intui- 

of  CHusalion — the  intuition  of  teleoh^  in  nature.     He 

8  the  intuitive  recognition  of  mind  in  the  terms  used  in 

jibing  the  phenomena  of  nature.    He  rejects  the  grejit  end 

1  purpose  of  scientific  research,  the  efficient  and  Rnal  eauitea 

f  pheiiuiiieno.     He  rejects  the  classilicalion  of  pliciiomeiia  by 


.,  . ..  11    ui;n    I  lit'    iiiM-i     ;i  I  i-t  r 
i'l<;i-(>l"  purr  rtM-i'ii  nrf  r'':i!i/  'i  ::i  <  \(  i-\-  [>;irt  <■ 
tinx'  |)o.-tiilui('s  and  (laUi,  alUT  an  examiuiitio 
solutions,  we  shall  be  ready  to  test  the  solut 
mine  which  meets  the  demands  of  the  problem 
the  test  of  these  truths,  by  accepting,   using 
with  them  alL 
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CHAPTER    III. 
The  Variol'8  Solutions  op  the  Problem, 


*  problem,  aod  tlie  ilala  we  have  uod  must  use  Id  its  solutioo. 
In  this  clia|iter  we  purpose  a  brief  stalemeDt  of  the  various 
solutions  of  the  problem  offered  for  our  occeptaace  as  prelim- 

Iittiry  to  an  esamiDation  of  each. 
L  Oiaiux. — All  phenomena  and  all  being  are,  and  ever  have 
Ijeen,  the  result  of  chance  or  a  blind  fortuitous  conraunw  of 
alums.  Perhaps  no  sane  pers<)n  ever  did  alsolulely  believe 
this  theory,  if  we  can  call  it  such ;  but  some  have  attempted 
to  take  refiige  iu  It  irom  ibe  idea  of  divine  government  and 
retribution,  or  as  an  escape  from  the  perplexities  and  mys- 
teries enslirouding  the  problem  of  the  universe. 

II.   Faie  or  neremii/.^All  things  have  been  brought  into 

I  being  by  resistless,  undeviating  fate  and  necessity,  and  are  now 
governed  by  it.  There  are  various  phases  of  this  theory. 
,1st.  The  present  order  of  things  is  ctemnl,  and  holds  on  in 
its  course  under  the  control  of  relentlesii,  unchanging  neces- 
nty.  2d.  At  first  there  was  a  fortuitous  concoumc  of  atoms 
ftnd  phenomena,  until  the  present  order  of  things,  by  fate  or 
chance,  obtained  and  be«ime  an  established  and  fatal  necea- 
«ty.  This  is  the  theory  of  ancient  fatalists.  3d.  Theories 
of  development.  8<nne  think  that  development  began  in  a 
fortuitous  con<:ouree  and  action  of  matter  and  ibrce  that  r&- 
suited  in  evolution,  or  in  starting  a  course  of  evolution,  Otheis 
hold  that  this  course  of  evolution  is  eternal,  and  has  eternally 
^^^  been  imder  the  control  of  law.  All  atheistic  theories  of  de- 
^^^Lvelopmeiit  are  theories  of  fate  or  necessity.  They  hiive  only 
^^Badded  the  term  law  to  ancient  theorii'S.  Ttils  luw  is  ii  law  of 
^^Hi^tal  neces^ly,  not  controlled  by  lutelligeuce.  Tlie  denial  of 
^^H Spontaneity  in  nature,  even  in  nmn  and  in  tiiiud,  and  of  free- 
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dom  of  the  will,  providence,  prayer,  forgiveness  of  Bin,  imd 
the  talk  of  iinderiating,  UDclmuging  law  that  alfotiiids  in  tlie 
epeculatious  uf  physical  science  and  evolutionists,  show  tliat 
they  ere  but  nioderniKed  slntemciits  of  iinoient  thcuriee  of 
fate.  The  ancient  Byaleni  of  Lucretius  and  Epicurus  were  an- 
tic i|)ation.f  of  modem  sperulntions.  Matter  and  force  are 
eternal.  Motion  is  on  eternal  and  inherent  property  or  state 
of  fiirce.  Force  in  motion  net*  on  matter,  and  matter  in  turn 
reacts  and  nuidifiea  force,  and  by  their  Ri'tion,  reaction,  and 
intcrnction,  is  evolved  inorganic,  iirgnnic,  iinil  vital  exist- 
ences. So  the  luicient  hylozoic  theory  iNas  an  anticipation  of 
certain  modern  speculations.  It  as.sumed  thnt  the  present 
order  of  things  is  eternal.  The  two  entities  or  existences 
whence  all  f^prang  were  matter  and  phinomenn.  Matter  was 
pervaded  hy  jihistic  life  (life  susceptible  of  licing  molded  into 
all  forma)  and  hy  intelligence.  Tyndall's  Belfout  sjieech  was 
but  a  niodemiaed  statement  of  this  si>ecu]ation  of  ancient 
thought. 

III.  Theory  of  Negeience  or  Ignorance, — There  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  nie  and  the  not-me,  but  we  can  know  noth- 
ing of  either  abaolutoly  or  in  their  essence.  IV'e  can  only 
know  that  they  exist,  and  learn  and  recognize  their  differen- 
tia. There  is  a  distinction  between  mind  and  matter,  but  we 
can  learn  and  believe  nothing  of  eitlicr  in  regard  U>  their  ab- 
solute nature  or  essenc*.  We  can  only  know  thnt  they  exht, 
and  recognize  their  differences.  We  can  learn  and  kni>w  no- 
thing of  the  ultimate  or  absolute,  and  can  know  nuthiug  of 
the  infinite  and  unconditioned.  We  can  learn  nothing  of  ul- 
timate causes,  or  of  the  I'ltinirtle  Cause,  {>r  of  the  Absolute 
or  Infinite  Cause.  We  can  have  no  knowledge,  not  even  an 
apprehension  or  idea  of  the  infinite.  It  is  folly  to  undertake 
to  learn  any  thing  concerning  the  infinite,  or  to  speculate 
concerning  it.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  what  we  know 
exists,  and  to  what  we  can  leani  concerning  them ;  their  dif- 
ferentia and  their  phennraena,  although  we  caii  not  learn 
any  thing  concerning  their  natmw.  We  need  not  know  any 
thing  of  the  ultimnle  and  infinite.  It  is  not  praciio»l  knowl- 
edge, nor  is  it  scientific  to  attempt  such  inquiries,     Tlie  teim  ■ 
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FOoti  is  merely  an  expre^ion  for  a  mode  of  tlie  unkitowAble, 
|!llke  the  term   X  iu  an  indeterminate  equation,      AH  exist- 
vencefl  are  the  result  of  a  force  wliich  is  a  mode  of  tiie  uuknow- 
rable.     This  misty  conce(ition  of  a  iiothiug-siimetliiiifr,  or  an 
[liudetUiile  something-nothing,  is  the  acme,  the  ne  plm  uUra  of 
Concerning  the  force  of  which  this  pimuta^m  is  a 
raoode  ne  can  know  nothing,  and  can  leam    nothing.     This 
I  theory  was  fumi)<hed  to  the  atheists  hy  illogicai  attemptu  of 
Cluistiaus  to  eetuhli^h  and  defend  the  necessity  of  revelation. 
Bationaliete  claimed,  by  searching,  to  find  out  God — to  attain 
to  a  complete  knowledge  of  him.     Apologists  for  Christiani^ 
took  the  position  that  reason  could  not  know  that  which  ia 
infinite,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  Infinite  must  re- 
Teal  himself.     S|)cncer  accepted  the  premue  that  reason  can 
Dot  know  the  infinite,  and  carried  it  nut  to  a  logical  conclusion 
Lwben  he  asserted  that  if  reajion  couM  not  know  the  Infinite, 
■  WHiId  not  apprehend  him  by  reason,  neither  could  it  hy  rev- 
I'dation.     If  reason  could  not  apprehend  the  Infinite,  it  was 
Ktnipoesible  Ibr  the  Infinite  to  reveal  himself  to  what  could  not 
,spiirehend  such  a  revelation  of  the  Infinite.     He  thus  deo- 
rously  liowed  the  Creator  out  of  the  universe  through  the 
ick  door  nf  nescience,  opened  by  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  and 
rough  which  they  supposed  they  had  driven  atheism,  and 
nn  ehut  the  door  in  our  tiices,  and  now  coolly  tells  us  that 
n  inquiry  concerning  what  is  hack  of  it  is  folly  and  unscien- 
[tiflc.     It  ta  not  the  first  time  that  misginded  zeal  has  Aimisheil 
LiroapDns  to  an  enemy.     It  is  the  most  popular  refuge  of  athe- 
ism at  the  present  time. 

IV.  Pantheiirm. — In  ib  extreme  fonn  it  assumes  tliat  there 

IB  infinite,  absolute  being  in  matter  and  force  alone.     Neither 

or  volmitary.     They  are  subject  U>  dfivelopment, 

f  necessity.     This  development  continues  from  everlasting  to 

Irerlasting.     Eastern    or    Indian    philosophy    is    pantheistic. 

t  aro  many  of  the  phases  of  modem  evolution.      Since  a 

in  etemitv  would  have  been  perfect,  and  as  things 

s  not  perfec%  the  Brahman  invented   a  theory  of  cycles. 

sch  exirtence,  and  ihe  universe  ilsclf,  runs  endlessly  through 

B  series  of  cycles,  ever  returning  to  the  starting  at  the  closn 
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of  eiich  eyule.     Modem  evoIuti(Hi  has  resorted   to     tl-^  ,  ^. 
subloriuge  to  evade  the  same  difficulty.     It  ha«  ^itc^^t^ 
bi';^in  in  a  turbulent  cimos,  and  has  it  cloAe  with  ii  c^^^^ 
phe  tliat  reduces  all  cxi^itence  to  cimoe,  in  which  it  (!^i_»/,-^     ^"-^ 
(.■<»  11  new  cycle.     In  tliU  dreamy  system,  which  has  u     /Ssfc;;^*-^ 
tiiJU  for  certain  poetical,  mystically  inulined  minds,  we  ^''^^T^^*' 
that  in  the  finite  alone  do  we  know  or  apprehend  the  In::^:^    '' 
The  finite  is  the  in&iitc  in  exititence  or  realized.     God    ^ 
iiuiver«e,  and  the  universe   is  God.     There  is  no  cunsci 
piiwer  or  intelligence  in  the  universe  except  as  devehiped    "^"-^^iw^' 
the   finite.     God  attains  liis  liigliest    conseionsness   in  m 
Intelligence  is  ever  rising  from  tlie  boundlesB  ocean  of  e)t.  ^^^=-  ' 
ence  like  TajKir  from  the  sea,  and  returning  hack  to  the  iiifiu 
ite  and  eternal  ocean  of  being  like  the  rain-<lr<ip  to  tlie  sea 
fcjince  this  theory  makes  all  phenomena  and  bi^i:ig  a  part  ot-^.  ^ 
the    ever- realizing  infinite,  the    infinite  realised,  it  desLroyk  ^ 
all  diatinction  between  conduct  and  actd.     Sin  and  virtue  are 
alike  modes  of  the  intinite,  and  alike  in  easence  and  nature. 
And  Fiiice  all  being  and  phenomena  are  Ixiuud  up  in  the  In- 
finite, all  freedom  and  responsibility  are  impossible,  and  n 
chimeras. 

There  are  various  phases  of  pantheism.  In  some  of  il 
phases,  God  is  merely  a  term  for  an  universal  force  thi 
exhibits  intelligence  only  when  modiiied  by  matter  in  orgai>- 
ixation.  Certain  phases  of  the  evolution  theory  accord  with 
this  poeition.  Or,  God  means  niei'ely  a  world  soul  like  vital 
ftrce  in  the  tree.  Borne  carry  the  conception  higher,  making 
the  term  God  mean  a  world  soul  like  the  soul  of  the  animal. 
The  higher  the  organization  in  which  it  is  mauiiestcd,  the 
higlier  the  expreation  of  this  vital  force  or  world  boiJ.  Pome 
make  God  merely  latent  or  nascent  life  or  intelligence  per- 
vailiag  all  matter,  ajid  susceptible  of  development  by  condi- 
tions, us  hiient  heal  is  developed  by  conditions.  In  all  these 
phases  of  panlhei^m,  it  is  aa^umed  that  Qod  attains  his 
highest  consciouHuetB  in  man.  Tliey  are  really  atheistic,  and 
all  Ibese  phases  of  pantheism  are  atheism.  There  is  often  an 
attempt  to  conceal  this  by  taking  refuge  behind  the  use  of 
BUch  phases  as  God,  the  infinite,  etc.;  and  oflen  a  denial  of 
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athsism  is  made  with  much  assumed  indignation,  when  the 
pofiseet  iitheism  is  hid  under  such  tubt^rfugeg.  There  nre 
lAlieorics  professing  to  be  theistic  th»t  are  paiithoislic  In  real- 
God  is  recogniied  its  Spirit  and  as  eternally  nctive  nnd 
iDSCioua,  but  he  is  related  to  the  universe  a«  tlie  human 
is  to  the  body.  Milton'a  theory  that  God  and  matter 
alike  eelf-existeiit  and  eternal  i^  of  this  character.  It 
lAripfl  God  of  independence  nnd  self-«utilenance,  and  liiiiite 
and  sulijeeta  him  to  the  necessary  properties  and  laws  of 
Jr.  We  tan  not  conceive  of  the  univerw  &a  consisting, 
first,  of  infinite  mind  and  infinite  matter,  or  of  infinite 
mind  and  infinite  luws  thnt  are  self-existent,  or  of  infinite 
mind  and  infinite  resources,  that  are  eternal  and  self-existent, 
without  liinlllng  und  finiting  God,  by  infinite  matter,  or  in- 
finite laws,  or  infinite  resources;  and  entering  on  the  descend- 
ing inclined  plane  that  will  land  us  in  the  abyss  of  atheism. 
We  must  place  mind  Imck  of  all  matter,  law,  and  resources, 
creating,  coustituting,  and  co-ordinating  them.  Much  of 
modem  poetry  sentimental  ism  and  speculation  is  pantheistic. 
It  hua  a  &scination  for  dreamy,  sentimental  minds,  inclined  to 
mysticism.  Spiritism  is  a  system  of  pantheism,  and  often  of 
~ie  grossest  kind. 
V.  Thefrrifg  of  devdopmeid  or  evobdioH. — Of  these  there  are 
iree  phases:  C^osmical  development,  phyriological  develop- 
ment, nnd  historical  development.  1.  Cnianital  develajmient. 
This  undertakes  to  account  for  the  origin,  forms  nnd  motions 
1^  thephinetsand  sjstems  that  constitute  the  physical  nni- 
Verse,  and  fiir  their  physical  constitution,  and  fijr  the  universe 
)tf.  2.  l^iytivloffiifal  devehprnetd.  This  imdcrtakes  to  ac- 
Tor  all  life  and  varieties  of  life,  Imth  animal  and 
igetable,  by  what  are  called  laws  of  nature,  or  natural  law. 
Hialoritvtl  Aem-lopnv-al.  This  undertakes  to  aei-onnt  for  the 
;ress  of  the  human  race  in  arts,  civilization,  science,  gov- 
'iBrament,  social  and  domestic  life,  religion  and  nioratity ;  and 
Ihr  all  nitionul,  moral,  and  religious  ideas  anil  systems,  by 
Baturul  Uw  or  laws  of  nature.  Let  us  now  examine  them  in 
.detail :  I.  CogjiiCAL  nEVKl/jPMENT.  There  are  two  phuses 
this  theory.     The  one  lir«t  projwseil,  merely  attempted  to 
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account  for  the  solnr  system,  and  then  to  extend  the  theoi 
hy  analogy,  to  the  universe.  It  began  by  a%uniing  that 
the  matter  in  tlie  sohir  system  wa^  ouce  united  in 
of  liiglily  hented  vaporous  or  ga<Kous  matter,  surrounded  by 
nil  ntraoflphere  enormously  expended  by  extreme  heat,  to  fkr 
beyond  the  present  confines  of  the  solur  system.  By  the 
radtiition  of  its  heat  into  sidereal  space,  the  fiery  mass  and 
heated  atmosphere  cooled  and  liecame  greatly  condensed. 
The  moiion  im[>art(Hl  tu  each  particle  by  henl  caused  a  mo- 
tion of  the  mass,  which  began  to  revolve  around  its  center. 
As  it  cooled,  the  rotation  on  ite  axia  incrcuswl,  until  the  centrt> 
fugnl  force  overcame  gravity  and  cohesion,  and  rovolving  ring* 
of  vapor,  revolving  around  their  annular  center  and  around 
the  cuntrul  mass,  were  projected  intn  space.  These,  if  uniform 
in  density,  might  continue  to  revolve  in  an  annular  form,  na 
did  the  rings  of  Saturn,  but  on  account  of  unequal  density  and 
cohesion,  would  he  apt  to  be  broken  up,  and  aggregated  into 
masses  aa  in  the  pinneta,  revolving  around  the  centrul  mass  in 
orbils,  and  on  their  own  centers.  These  in  turn  might  throw  off 
rings  like  those  of  Saturn,  and  these  might  be  broken  up  nnd 
aggregated  in  satellites,  revolving  on  their  axi«,  and  around 
the  primary,  and  nith  it  ground  the  central  miisj.  Uther 
systems  in  sidereal  space  were  generated  in  this  way,  and 
))erhap9  a  vast  number  of  these  by  a  still  vaster  mass,  and 
so  on,  continually  involving  still  vaster  mavises,  until  the 
absolutely  infinite  universe  is  included  in  the  hy^thesis. 

The  later  phase  was  suggested  by  the  iiefru/a  or  cloud-like 
masses  observed  in  all  parte  of  the  heavens.  They  were 
eonjectured  to  be  immense  mosaee  of  stellar  njallcr,  or  star-' 
dust,  in  an  exceedingly  tenuous  or  gaseous  condition.  It  wm 
assumed  that  here  were  instances  of  systems  in  process  of 
furnalon  or  ni  the  initial  condition  of  all  systems.  This' 
B  ^gested  tl  e  i  ebular  hypothesis,  which  atlempted  to  account 
for  the  universe,  oh  the  system  just  stated  accounts  for  tho 
solar  S}item  It  varies  from  that,  in  starling  with  the  uni- 
verse a  I  ruLontng  down  to  the  solar  system,  whereas  that 
bega  w  ih  t!  solar  svstem  and  pHsse<]  out  to  the  universe. 
All  "1  V        \\rv  lute  space,  was  ouce  jtervadcd  by  matter  in  tho 
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I  of  highly  heated  vapor,  or  inatt«r  in  a  gaeenus  con- 

Mtion,  from  intense  lient,  railed    fire-uii»t,  or  stai'nlijiit.   or 

stellar  vupor.     In  conseqiirace  of  diH'erent  degrees  of  density, 

arising  from  different  degrees  of  heat,  or  other  circunietances, 

such  OS  differences  in  velocity  or  mation,  or  from  some  cuUM 

splicable,  aggregations  of  this  fire-mist  began  around 

b-tnin    point?,  or  in   certain  nucfei.     In  consequence  of  un- 

■ntripetal  velocitiea,  or  unequal  densities  of  the  pnrti- 

lome  unknown  cause,  these  convet^ing  and  impin^ng 

rticles  began   a  rotary  motion  around  the  centers  of  con- 

Wgency  or  of   these  nudei.      Then,   by  attraction  of  rhese 

ftfMu^n',  other  particles  were  attracted,  until  vast  portions  of 

sidercjil  space   were  occupied  by  these  enormous  globes  of 

highly  heated  gaseous  matter,  surrounded    by  a  still  va^'ter 

atmosphcw,  enormously  expanded  by  inlense  heat.     Immense 

>rtions  of  sidereal  space,  around  these  vast  globes,  were 

Ibua  vacated   by  matter,  and  reduced  to  the  condition   of 

^ce  outride  of  the  atmosphere  of  our  planels.     Then  b^^u 

)  each  system  the  genesis  of  planets  aud  satellites  duscribed 

1  the  former  phase  of  the  theory. 

When  a  planet  was  first  a^p-egated  into  a  globular  form, 

a  highly  heated  cimdition,  a  mass  of  highly  heated 

MU8  matter,  in  which  were  all  the  elementary  subtances  of 

iKtter,  (or  that  out  of  which  they  were  firmed,)  in  a  chaotia 

echanically  mixed  mass  of  intensely  heated  vapor  or  gas. 

lemical  action   was  latent  as  yet,  or  overcame  by  intense 

After  the  lapse  of  an   immense  period  of  time,  this 

lobe  cooled  by  radiation,  so  that  crusts  began  to  be  formed 

1  its  surface.     By  the  tidal  influence  of  moon  and  sun,  and 

r  the  eruption  and  explosive   forces  of  its  own  mass,  those 

e  broken  up  for  a  long  time.     After  a  while,  however,  it 

B  sufficiently  cooled  to  form  a  permanent  crust,  subject, 

E-r,  to  greiit  upheavals  and  fractures  by  the  now  con- 

^fined  fiery  center.     The  water  in  the  cooling  mass,  at  first 

formed  an  envelope  around  it  of  steam  or  healed  aeid  vapor, 

shrouding  the  planet  that  was  without  light  or  atmosphere. 

.Then,  this  steam,  being  cooled,  began  to  fall  in  dent*  rain,  to 

HAb  driven   back  in  sieani  by  the  still  heated  crui-t,  until  at 
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Itut  the  crust  l>ecame  sufficiently  cooled  to  retuiu  the  wttt«r  <>■■ 
ita  surface  in  nn  universal  ocean.  Chemical  action  ha<1  ersi 
this  bcgnii  to  forni  eubetanceK  und  curapouaits,  nnd  c«[>eciut)]rB 
the  first  rock  of  the  ^liibe,  that  wfiich  forintsl  tht;  cruat  of  UwM 
globe.  By  chemical  action,  water  anil  uir  hatt  bveu  ftiriiied 
aruund  the  globe.  Still  the  atmoti|ihere  was  Ur^'ely  iinpi'eS'l 
nated  with  va])or,  acid  vapor,  and  steam,  urid  iimuenae  olouttol 
and  ctiiislaut  ruin  wcru  the  coaditiuii  of  the  i^utire  surface  of  | 
the  glofie. 

In  the  course  of  time,  by  the  action  of  iiitenial  heat,  pof- 
tiona  of  the  earth's  cnwt  were  elevated  above  the  hitherto 
UDivereal  ocean,  and  aulijoctetl  to  the  decomposing  influeucei  . 
of  air  and  witter,  and  furnietl  uito  earths.     In  cotifKijuence  of  d 
original  and  inherent  differeaceB  in  the  particles  of  fire-mia) 
or  iu  consequence  of  the  influence  of  dilfei-ent  conditions  c 
\U  particles,  arose  tlie  different  eleiiientajy  ^uhstAUcea,  knowB'f 
as  the  original  eleraents  of  matter,  or  the  sixty  elementorjB 
Bubstiuict«.     In  consequence  of  original  and    inherent  difien  J 
enc«s  iu  the  particles  of  fire-mist,  and  in  consequence  of  ihfti 
influence  of  different  conditions  on  the  original  particles  of  fire 
mist,  arose  the  different  projiertiee  of  thi«e  different  elemeaUl 
ary  substances.     In  like  manner,  iu  couM^uetice  of  original  1 
differences  in  the  fiirces,  or  iu  conge({uence  of  different  condj-  j 
tions  to  which  the  one  force  was  subjected,  arose  the  different   | 
forces  of  nature,  or  the  different  manifestations  of  the  ona 
force  of  the  universe.     If  these  differences  of  substances  and 
proj>ertie8  of  substunces,  and  of  forces  and  properties  of  forces, 
were  in  the  original  fire-mt»t,  we  c»n  only  eay  they  v 
hercnt,  original,  and  eternal.     If  they  arose  from  ditlerencea 
ill  conditions,  these  differences  of  conditionft  and  influences  arA  j 
inexplicable,  except  so  far  as  an  explauatiou  may  l>e  involved 
in    the    declaration    that    they   are    original,    inherent,    and 
et^'riiid.     By  mechanical  octicn  of  attraction,  adhesion,  and  I 
cohesion,  homogeneous  inas.iea  were  formed  out  of  the  mixture 
containing  all  tliene  elements.     By  chemical  action,  which  ia 
l^^o  inexplicable,  except  as  we  say  it  le  inherent  in  matter, 
and  original  and  eternal,  ftro«e  the  vast  itiiinherof  chemical 
oompounds  in  nature,     Wc  have  now  the  sixty  original  ela- 
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ImeDtary  substnnce^  imd  the  different  properties  of  matter, 
ud  the  dilfereut  pliysicnl  forces.  We  hnve  homogeneous 
tnosses  formed  by  mechanical  actjou  of  furceg,  ami  ciieuiiool 
<X>ii)]ioUDds  formed  hy  chemical  action  anii  erystiilliuitiDn. 
Sut  we  have  no*  life,  and  no  organic  arrangement  of  matter, 
Id  which  life  is  manifeeted.  Some  have  coemical  evolution 
cloiw  before  chemical  action,  and  make  chemical  action  the 
Vtarting  point  and  iwsis  of  physiological  evoliitJoii,  the  stai'tiiig 
point  and  basis  of  life  and  nrgatnic  matter.  Others  make 
chemical  action  a  pari  of  cosmicul  evolution,  II  wiie  evi- 
dently present  and  active  in  coemical  evolution  lon^  before 
life  appeared ;  hence  they  make  it  a  part  of  auch  evolution. 
They  recognize  the  chasm  between  chemical  action  and  crys- 
tnlUuation,  no  matter  how  complex  and  wonderi'ul;  and  life 

I  Bud  organic  matter,  no  matter  iiow  simple,  and  throw  chemt- 
Bftl  action  hack  into  cosiuical  evolution,  and  I)egin  physiologi- 
Mtl  evolution  on  the  other  side  of  the  cliasm  between  organic 
Uld  inorganic  matter. 
II.    Physiological  Developmekt.— This   theory   under- 
takes to  account  for  all  organic  matter,  and  for  all  vegetable 
■nd  animal  life,  and  for  all  varieties  of  animal  and  vegetable 
lifh.     The  advocates  of  this  theory  have  always  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  getting  a  starting  point  fur  this  hypi)tliesis. 
The  query  arii'Pe  at  the  very  commencement :  Wliene*^  cume 
^Jife  f     Often  an  attempt  is  made  to  evade  it,  or  to  sileiice  in- 
^quiry,  but  reawn  and  common  sense  will  not  down  at  their 
FUddiing,  or  be   evaded ;    hut   persistently  press    the  query : 
Whence  came  that  wonderful  phemimenon called  life?    Was  It 
originally,  inherently,  and  etcnmlly  in  matter?     Was  it  and 
ia  it  inw  latent  or  nascent  in  all  matter?     If  not,  why  present 
^^Kjww  in  some  matter  and  not  in  other  matter?     If  latent  or 
^^nusceut  in  some  or  all  matter  eternally,  how  is  it  deve]o]>ed 
^^Hfend  made  active?     When  and  how  does  it  pass  from  its  Lil«nt 
^^*lnto  an  active  fonn.  or  tangible  form,  and  manifestations? 
What  causes  or  conditions  cause  such  a  change?     Whence 
came  the  conditions,  and   how   do  they  aceumpll^li  such  a 

Iehange?  If  Hie  is  not  latent  in  any  or  all  mutter,  whence 
foes  it  come  when  it  appears?     IInw  can  matter  mid  force 
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evolve  what  ia  not  in  tbem?    Or  what  can  evolve  out  of  thi 
what  is  not  in  thctn  ?     ir  neither  of  them  be  true,  then  it 
be  n  creation.     It  is  thought  that  the  new  doctrine  of  co 
tion  of  forces  solves  this  difficulty,  and  hence  It  is  engerl 
seized  by  the  advocates  of  phyNologicnl  dt-velo^ments,  as 
means  of  hi^lping  them  out  of  the  difficulty.     It  is  stilted' 
thus.     There  are  not  several  forces  in  the  universe,  much  less 
severnl  distinct  and  antagonistic  forces.     What  apju^ar  to  be 
such,  are  merely  diiTtTent  nmiiil'etilalions  of  the  one  force  per*' 
vailing  the   universe.     The  ilifTerent   maulfestiitioiis  are 
diflvrent  modifications  of  this  one  force,  caused  by  differei 
contlilions,  or  by  difference  in  the  matter  or  combinaljuna 
nrganiKiition  of  the  matter  in  which  the  force  is  manifc^sted, 
the  different  circumstances  or  conditions  in  which  it  is 
feste<l.     But   immediately  the  query  arises:    "Is  this  stat 
ment  true?    Has  it  been  demonsimtedf    Are  vital  and 
mal  force  and  life,  and   their  wonderful  manifestations, 
same  force  as  seen  in  inorganic  nature?     Are  sensation,  li 
instinct,  reason,  emotion,  volition,  thought,  an<^ 
moral  action  produced  by  the  ^ame  force  as  rustles  the  leaf] 
and  bums  the  brand?"    Iiiluition  and  reasim  has 
a  distinction,  have  ever  recognixed  an  insuperable  chasm  b*'' 
tween  tbera.     They  can  be  shown  to  be  antagonistic  i 
mutually  destructive  of  each  other.     But  even  if  true,  co: 
lation  of  forces  merely  shifts  the  liifRciilty.     It  does  not 
move  it,  for  still  the  query  presses :    How  is  this  wonderl 
mndificntiun  of  this  one  force  accomplished?     Whi 
tlie^   conditions,   thia  organization    that    accomplishes   llii 
wonderful  results? 

All  agree  that  there  in  a  jwint  at  which  and  above  which' 
we  can  and  do  apprehend  that  life  is  present.  All  agree  that 
there  is  a  point  below  which  and  at  which  we  apprehend  that 
lifn  h  not  pre^nt.  In  one  wise  we  apprehend  that  life  and  ila 
muni  flotations  are  present,  and  that  there  is  organic  comhina< 
tion  of  matter,  prevadwl  by  life.  In  the  other, 
present,  or  its  manifestations;  and  there  is  merely  inorganii 
combitiatirm  of  niatt<?r.  dt-etitute  of  life;  or  an  organic  coifrj 
hinalion  that  has  loKt  life.     These  points  may  not  be  coin< 
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dent,  and  there  may  be  a  debatable  land  between  them,  yet 
there  is  a  point,  above  which  we  can  say  there  is  life  present, 
and  organic  corabinntiou  of  mutter  pervaded  hy  life;  and  a 
point  below  which  we  can  say  there  is  no  life,  no  organic  com- 
bination pervaded  by  life.  As  to  the  origin  or  genesis  of  life 
when  it  does  appear  and  become  tangii»le,  we  have  the  theory 
of  spontaneous  generation  in  its  various  forms  of  archegenesia, 
L  helcrogenceis,  and  abiogenesis.  Archcgenesi^  is  based  on  the 
I  idea  that  life  was  latent  or  nascent  in  mutter  tn  its  original 
Land  eternal  constitution.  It  is  developed  or  made  active  by 
I  chemical  action  or  other  conditions.  Life  is  either  a  different 
r  manifestation  of  the  one  force  pervading  the  universe,  and  tlie 
^difference  is  caused  by  difference  of  organization  of  matter  in 
ft^Tbicli  it  is  manifested,  or  other  conditions.  Or  if  it  be  a- 
(distinct  and  difiercnt  force,  it  was  eternally,  originally,  and 
hherently  latent  in  matter,  and  was  rendered  active  by  eondi- 
f  tions,  chemical  action  or  otherwise.  Abiogenesis  (or  the  pro- 
eduction  of  life  out  of  that  which  has  no  life)  is  the  a<«iimption 
'  that  by  suitable  conditions,  such  as  chemical  action,  elec- 
tricity, or  the  action  of  some  natural  force  or  agent,  life  ia 
evolved  out  of  that  which  displays  no  life.  Whether  there  is 
a  real  creation,  or  merely  a  radically  ditTereiit  display  of  what 
already  existed,  is  a  question  concerning  which  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  ;  and  often  fluctuations  of  ojiinion  in  the 

Beame  persons,  as  they  are  presised  with  different  phases  of  this 
crucial  difficulty.  Heterugeneeis  (or  the  production  of  some- 
tiling  strange,  or  foreign,  or  different)  is  applied  lo  both 
BTchegenesis  and  abiogenesis,  but  it  properly  includes  only  the 
latter.  The  term  heter<^nesis  has  been  applieil  also  to  the 
production  by  living  organisms  of  something  different  from 
themselves.     To  avoid  contusion,  the  latter  phenomenon  is 

I  sow  called  xenogenesis  (the  production  of  something  strange 
er  unusual),  and  heterogenesis  is  applied  ouly  to  the  produc- 
iioD  or  evolution  of  life  out  of  what  has  no  life. 
Having  life  as  a  storting  point,  there  ar«  various  phases 
itS  physioli^cal  development,  to  account  for  the  orlg^  of 
<peci«s  and  varieties  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
I,  Through  a  force  which  is  a  mode  of  the  unknowable. 
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II.  Tliroiigh  external  forces.  1.  Trunsmutiitlon  of  cpeciea  by 
external  Hurruiiiiduigs.  2.  Cooflicis  of  milivMuiib.  resulting 
in  aurvivitl  t>f  fittest  or  imtural  selection.  Home  extend  these 
epecuIatioiiB  biiek  over  tlie  origin  of  life.  Some  include  in 
•Kb  evolution  the  entire  vital  world,  with  nieiitid  Hini  monil 
natuie.  ^ime  exrJiide  from  the  evolution  mental  nnd  moral 
nature.  Sume  say  that  the  evolution  was  by  inwnsible  gni- 
datious  throughout.  Some  say  generally  by  insensible  gruda* 
tion«,  but  admit  occasional  Ioa]»  have  been  made  to  bridge  over 
certain  chasms,  such  as  exi«t  between  inorgaidc  and  organic 
nature,  or  between  vegetable  and  animal  existence,  or  bctweeu 
animal  nature  and  hunmii  nature. 

III.  Through  an  internal  force  influenced  by  external  con- 
ditions. Some  chink  that  there  ia  nn  inherent  power  or  im- 
pulse towanlij  evolution  in  all  nfanifcstations  of  force,  and  all 
forms  of  nature. 

IV.  Through   t!ie  processes  of  generation    and    re-prodi 
tion.     1.  Prolongi-d  dc^velopmenl  of  the  animal 

]  state  has  given  td  it  new  characteristics.  2.  Accel 
i  development  iu  embryonic  condition  lias  given  new  chl 
3.  Itelnrdcd  or  imperfect  developnie 
onic condition  has  ch:inged  characteristics.  4.  Eximordiuiiry 
births  of  this  character,  or  extraordinary  birtlis  occasioned  by 
unusual  influences  on  mother  or  embryo,  have  produced  new 
and  unusual  characteristics,  and  these  have  tx^n  perpetuated 
and  transmitted  by  law  of  heredity.  5.  I'artbenogent^sis. 
Some  have  even  imngincd  that  new  charaeleriatics  or  new 
species  come  from  births  where  there  was  no  impregnation,  a 
sort  of  miraculous  elfort  of  nature,  a  sort  of  self-inipiegniitJon  I 
One  of  the  above  theories,  evolution  by  c<)nflict8  of  individ- 
uals, reiiultiiig  in  survival  of  fittest  or  natural  Klrdhn,  first  con- 
ceived by  Mr.  Waltiuje,  hut  shortly  after  conceived  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Darwin,  independent  of  any  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Wallace's  ideas,  hus  oblalnt'd  great  notoriety  as  Darwiniruii, 
Darwiu'fl  hypothesis,  or  Darwin's  theory.  Aa  many 
much  about  it  that  are  ignorant  of  it,  and  expow  thenn 
to  ridicidc,  arid  injure  the  cnn*e  they  would  defend,  ai 
many  things  are  lalle  I  Darwinism,  not  ijiclurU-d  by  Darwin 
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^HAi  bypotbesis,  we  shall  attempt  a  concise  statement  of  this, 
^iiow  ctlebnited  hyijotheeis,  aa  well  as  we  can  gatljcr  it  from 
Darwid'e  writings,  and  the  conception  tliat  olhera  Lave  formed 
of  iL  Darwin  lias  never  made  a  formal  statement  of  liis  hy- 
pothesis. It  con  only  be  gathered  in  detached  fragments  in 
hid  somewhat  voluminous  writings.  Our  statement  may  lie 
criticiseii,  and  certain  statemeiita  of  Darwin  quoted  against 
it,  for  Darwin  is  not  always  consistent  with  his  former  state- 
ments; but  we  believe  it  to  be  in  the  mam  correct.  It  may 
be  Btatod  as  inclnding,  1.  Certain  assumptions.  2.  Certain 
Btat«menta  that  he  calls  laws.  3.  Certain  things  needed  to 
render  the  hypothesis  possible  or  plausible.  4.  The  ga|e  or 
fiiilnres  in  the  hypothecs. 

I.  He  assumes  the  exiaience  of  matter.     Whether  self-«3t- 

^giateiil  sti<l  eternal,  or    created,  he  does  not  say.     The  uffini- 

^Bbbs  and  tendencies  of  his  system,  and  the  drift  of  his  specu- 

^^Btions  are  towards  the  self-existence  of  matter. 

^■^  n.  He  Bwumes  the  existence  andactivity  of  phj'sical  fiirces, 

or  of  the  different  manifestations  of  the  one  phvsical  fon^e. 

Whether  mind  antedated  thnse  forces,  and  created  and  cn-or- 

^ated  them,  and  now  controls  them  ;  or  whether  mind  co-ex- 

vith  the?e  forces,  and  acts  in  them  and  with   them ;  or 

hether  they  are  self-ex  is  tct  it  and  eternal,  and  mind  mt^roly 

Idifferent  manifestation  of  physical  force  ;  or  whether  mind 

I  evtdved  by  phj^ical  force,  he  does  not  say.     The  tendencies 

I  his  system,  and  the  drift  of  his  writings,  are  towards  the 

nity  and  selfexi&tence  of  physical  forces. 

f  III.  He  assumes  the  existence  of  life  aa  a  atarttng  point. 

)  neither  assumes  nor  denies  spontnneous  gencmtioTi.     He 

Mther  assumes  nor  denies  the  eternal  and  inherent  existence 

of  plastic  life  in  matter.     He  neither  assumes  nor  denies  the 

evolution  of  life  out  of  matter  and  physical  force,  or  by  means 

of  them.     He  does  not  say  whether  he  regards  life  merely  as 

^Bt  diflerent  manife<{tation  or  a  modification  of  physical  force. 

Hfefl  docs  not  define  life,  nor  does  he,  except  in  a  vague  ex- 

^Hfneion,  which  we  will  soon  examine,  tell  us  whence  life  comes. 

^^be  affinities  and  drifl  of  his  speculations  are  towards  an  eternal 
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all   matter,  or  evolution  of  life  out  of 
i  occasions,  speaks  of  the  creation  of  Ufa 


plastic  life-force  L 
uuitl«r  and  force. 

IV.  He.  on  rar 
and  organic  matter.  He  does  not  say  whether  crented  by 
intelligence,  or  created  by  evolution  by  nionofi  of  matter  and 
force.  The  drill  of  his  speculatious  is  towards  creation  by 
evolution  out  of  matter  and  physical  force,  or  by  iiieaiis  ^f 
Uiem.  J 

V.  He  speaks  once  at  least  of  tlie  creation  of  a  few  p^ 
mordial  germs,  or  of  one  primordial  germ.  He  does  nut  tell 
us  whctlier  this  was  an  abeolute,  direct  crentioli  hy  itit«Ui- 
geiico,  or  whether  it  was  a  creation  by  intelligence:  through 
second  causes,  or  an  evolution  by  mutter  and  force,  ile  does 
uot  eay  whether  theee  genus  were  Ibrmed  out  of  pre-existeut 
matter  or  not.  The  aifinities  of  bU  system  nre  towards  an 
evolution  out  of  pre-existent  matter  by  mere  physicnl  force. 

VI.  He  assiiiues  these  gernis  to  be  susceptible  of  eudlefli 
and  almost  inliniut  variatious  aiid  development  by  conditious. 
Intelligence,  or  the  action  of  intelligence,  is  uo  port  of  theee 
conditions.  He  does  notassign  to  intelligence  any  juirt  in  this 
evohition.  In  fact,  he  dcoie^i  and  ridicules  the  idea  of  uit«l- 
ligonce  having  any  connectkon  with  this  evolutiun.  He  at- 
tempts to  disprove  it. 

VII.  He  8|)eiiks  once  of  the  inbreatliing  of  life  into  these 
germs  by  the  Creator.  Whether  life  was  inbreathed  by  in- 
telligence, or  by  pbysical  forces,  or  was  evolved  by  physical 
forces,  or  was  merely  physical  tbrce,  that  l)ecame  life  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  orgaTiimtion  into  which  it  entered,  he  dues  not 
Bay,  The  drift  of  bis  speculations  is  towards  mere  physical 
force,  modified  by  organization  of  matter,  and  changed  into 
what  we  call  life.  The  tendency  of  his  system,  as'seen  in 
his  followers'  and  his  own  writing?,  ia  towards  evolution  of 
germs  out  of.  pre-exist«nt  matter  by  physical  force,  and  the 
evolution  of  life  out  of  physical  force  by  orgaCiiiation  of  mut- 
ter. 

VUI.  From  a  few  primordial  germs,  or  from  one  primor- 
dial germ,  have  been  developed  all  varieties  of  animal  and 
■vegetable  life  by  the  ijifluence  of  suitable 
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IX.  Organization,  growtlv  and  reprodnrtiun  arp  functions 
all  life,  vegetable  ami  antmiil,  neveaearj  functioiu*.  He 
not  say  whence  these  functions  eame.  He  tnerely  am- 
ines them  iia  necpasary  fiuictiona  nf  life.  They  are  the  ne(^■ 
ry  fiiiictioDs  of  the  primordial  ge/ma.  They  would,  how- 
ever, merely  produce  germa  like  thcnuselves.  Darwitj'a  hy- 
p)>tbe»U  really  underlakeB  notliing  more  thaii  to  account  fur 
the  productiwi  of  varietiea  of  life.  Such  are  the  o^unip- 
uecessary  na  a  basis  for  Darwin'a  hypotheai*.  It  will  be 
thftt  it  leaves  all  the  real  Diystrrii'S  of  ihu  great 
•blem  of  ciieteuce  untouched.  It  quietly  ignores  them  by 
liiiDtng  their  existence  without  one  word  a:j  to  their  origin. 
Aa  we  have  said,  the  real  object  of  Darwin's  bypotheeia 
ia  to  Account  for  the  ojigin  of  the  8j>ocie6  and  varietieB  of 
vegetable  and  animul  life.     It  aocounte  for  them  thus: 

1.  Different  conditiiiua  or  circumittani^es  eurrounUiui;  differ- 

•Rt  gemtB  affected  or  itiilut'nced  theu  differeully.     This  Dar- 

wiu  calls  the  law  of  different  conditio  its.     Whence  these  dif- 

t  conditions  c«me,  he  docs  not  eiiy.     2.  Adaptation  to 

?ren(  conditioiw,  or  the  power  to  adapt  itt«li'  tu  different 

iditionti,  existed  in  theife  germs.     Whence  came  ibis  woi^ 

-ful  adu)itaLi«n.  or  wonderful  {Kiwer  of  adaptation,  he  doea 

>t  say.     3.  Dilferent  conditions  and  these  adnplatiuns,  or 

'er  of  adaptability,  produced  diflerent  characLeiialics  in  dif< 

it  germa,  proiludng  new  forma  and  new  cliarau  ten  sties. 

The  hiw  of  heredity,  or  the  tendency  of  all  life  to  lieget 

A  which  is  like  itself,  perpetuated  these  new  characteriatica. 

[e  does  not  tell  ns  whence  this  law  of  heredity  came,  so  op- 

to  the  fortuity  of  the  operations  of  blind,  irrational  phy»- 

force.     5.  Law  of  over-production.     All  fornts  of  life, 

iially  the  lower,  incroane  in  an  enormous  geometrical  ratio 

in  very  short  inlervula,  thus  producing  incalculable  numbers. 

6,  This  over- prod  notion  produces  a  struggle  for  life.     7.  In 

this  struggle  for  life  only  those  beat  qualified  for  the  struggle, 

or  the  fittest,  could  survive  and  perpetuate  iheniselves. 

Buch  ia  Darwin's  hypothesis,  as  he  propounds  it.     In  order 

.to  remltr  it  a  working  liypotheeia,  one  lliat  ean  1»6  used  in 

iveetignting  nature,  and  giving  a  possible  explanation  of  the 
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phenomena  for  wliich  it  prfifesses  to  account,  and  Ihia  ia  aH 
that  cmi  be  clnimed  I'ur  it,  tho  folloiving  tiseuiuptionfl  muHt 
also  be  made.  Darwiu  and  bia  adborciits  eccni  to  have  oiat- 
looknd  them,  or  to  have  built  ou  tlicm'uncouaciciusly: 

1.  And  this  is  a  fundamental  and  most  important  lliouglibl 
All  subslaucea  must    be  identical  or  convertible  in  order  to    I 
render  possible  the  infinite  and  absolute  variations  claimed  by 
Darwin.     Chemistry  declares  they  are  not ;  that  there  are  over 
sixty  ab»]lutely   dietiuct    and    radically  different    elements. 
Darwinism  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  this  fundamental  idea — 
this  basis  of  cbemietry ;  and  this  bu^is  idea  of  chemistry  ren- 
ders the  variatiDns  and  changes  claimed  by  Darwin  an  im- 
possibility.     2.  These  different  conditions  must  give  improv** 
meuts.     The  changes  must  be  all  in  one  direction,     Vari» 
tious   must  give    better  characteristics.      The   change 
be  from  the    simple  towards    the  complex,   from    lower  toM 
higher,  from  useless  to  the  useful.     3.  The  variation  must  ImJ 
continually  and  infiuttely  in  that  one  direction.     It  must  Iwl 
limitless  and  infinite  in  an  upward  direction.     4.   ImproT»>l 
menta  m»iat  give  greater  ciipanity  for  the  struggle  for  life- 
greater  power  to  survive.     5.  Or  there  is  something  in  natun' 
that  conserves  and  preserves  the  finest,  the  best,  the  complex, 
the  higher,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  useful,  that  always 
preaerveB  improvements.     6    That  there  be  produced  out  of 
what  bad  no  sex,  an  existence  possessing  sex.     7.  That  there 
be  produced  thus,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  plac«, 
tffo  of  opposite  sexes.     8.  That  whenever  an  improvement  be 
produced  by  variation  of  conditions,  there  be  produced  at  the 
Bame  time  and  in  the  same  place,  two  at  lenst  if  opposite  sexes, 
po-iseasing  this  improvement,  and  that  they  unite  in  sexual 
union.     9.  That  their  descendants  unite  thus  with  each  other 
alone.     10.  Or,  that  in  each  case,  in  the  caee  of  the  intra- - 
duction  of  sex,  and  in  the  case  of  each  improvement,  vaat-J 
numbers  be  produced  at  the  same  time,  and   that  they  andv 
their  desceoidanta  unite  with  those  having  the^io  improvemei 
One  or  the  other  of  these  alternaliree  would  have  to  oecurl 
an  almost  infinite  number  of  times  during  tlie  course  of  evtt- 1 
lution  in  the  case  of  each  improvement.     We  cau  not  reaiit  \ 
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iking  hiiw  ia  nil  this  couceivable  without  tho  originatiog  en- 
T'tl  and  direction  iif  mind. 

11.  That  there  he  given  an  almost  infinite  period  of  tame. 

12.  Thnt  there  he  u  co-ordination,  adjustment  and  corre- 
Ikliun  iif  the  whole  uf  tills  infinite  series  of  variations  during 

I  almost  infinite  time  to  secure   this  continuni  and  con- 

bued  nscent  iu  one  direction.    Such  arc  the  demands  of 

9  by|>othcsis,  althougli  he  and  his  adherejits  ignore  or 

tftverlitoV  tliero.     If  the  Darwinl-in  hypothesis  be  advanced  to 

account  for  the  origin  of  species  and  varieties,  without  the 

originatiug,  pkn,  direction  and  contr<:>I  of  mind,  it  seema  to 

i  that  if  ever  the  statement  of  a  position  was  a  sufficient 

efutation  of  it,  such  ts  tlie  cose  in  this  instance. 

Pr^eMtdly    Thejitk    Tltenrits    of   Deotiopmeiit. — ^Tliero  jire 
fliose  who  profess  to  be  theisis  that  are  zealous  advocates  of 
I  aiid  development.     Some  assume  the  »«lf-existetic« 
r  matter  and   force.     All  matler  ia  pervaded  l»y  a  plimtic 
?  susceptible  of  being  molded  by  conditions  into  all  tlie 
mifestations   we   now  see,  and    inio    inconceivably  higher 
nifestations  in  the  indefinite  future.     This  force  attains  to 
i,  sensation,  consciousness,  instjnct,  and  reason  in  organic 
It  attains  to  its  highest  consciousnea^  in  man.     Man 
i  a  part  of  God,  and  God  is  partly  eml>odied  in  man,  who 
I  his  highest  embodiment   and  expression.      Although  this 
Ibeory  denies  being  atheistic,  and  uses  the  term  God,  and  the- 
c  terms,  it  is  nnadulteratod  atheism.     Others  believe  in  the 
Wlf-existence  of  matter  and  foi'ce,  and  certain  laws  and  prop- 
ties,  and  also  speak  of  a  world-soul.     By  some,  this  world- 
1  and  force  are  made  identical.     In  all  of  these  theoriea, 
H  world-BOul  is  bound  up  in  matter,  and  controlled  by  thraa 
"'eternal  laws  and  properties.     Some  seem  to  conceive  of  this 
world-soul  as  controlled    and  compelled  by   these  laws  and 
properties  of  matter  and  force,  and  bound   up  in  them,  m 
^rital  fbroe  is  in  the  vegetable.    Others  seem  to  concede  tothe, 
irld-floul  the  power  to  modify  and  control,  to  some  cxtc^nt, 
e  principles  and  laws.     At  times  they  seem  to  regard  the 
arld-eoul  as  distinct  from  force,  and  superior  to  it  in  some 
At  others,  they  seem  to  regard  them  as  identical. 
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or  rather  this  world-soul  is  this  utiiverwU  force  deveJoppd 
dutplayed  in  life,  serisittion  oiid  ioU'lligcnce.     Some  give 
the  univerMO  a  utiuititutlmi  similar  in  organi;eatioti  anil  a 
don  analogous  to  what  pupulnr  theology  gives  to  the 
ism  of  man.     Tlie  wurld-Aoul,  or  Gad,  sustuiiie  the  mrae 
tion  to  matter  and  foroe  that  mail's  spirit  does  to  the 
and  phj-sical  forws  of  his  body.     God  is  as  iinicb  mibject 
tiie  lawB  of  Belf-exiBt«nt  matter  an<l  force  as  the  huinaii  ep 
iH  to  the  matter  and  forces  of  the  body,  and  no  more  in 
pendeut  of  ihifin.     All  these  theoiies  are  |iuntheiadc,  and 
seutially  atheistic.    If  eerfniu  elements  in  them  are  lopcally 
and  consistently  developed,  the  end  is  atlieism.     All  theories 
that  HSGumu  tlie  eternity  and   sclf-eiisteiiee  uf  mutter  and 
forft,  aside  from  mind  tiirix,  are  e^entiully  athiistlc.     WB' 
can  not  coAceive  of  matter  and  Go<l  aa  cu-existing  witboof] 
limiting  and  fiuitiiig  G<m1  by  matter  and  its  propc-rtli-s.     Wj 
can  net  conceive  of  Gud.uud  matter  and  foraCiiisi 
niind  force  or  God, as  co-existing,  without  finiting  and  lindl 
ing  God  by  matter  and  force,  and  the  proportiet<  of  mati 
and  force.     We  eati  not  conceive  of  God  as  coM?xiating 
eternal  resources  and  hiws,  without  finitmg  and  limiting  hii 
by  these  resources  and  laws,  although   he  use  and  control 
these  reso-irces,  and  act  in  accordance  with  these  laws.     We 
mu-^t  place  God  antecedent  to  all   matUr,  force,  and  law, 
bringing  them  into  being,  giving  them  exlalence,  and  their 
first  constitution,  and  thus  make  mind  the  uncau»«d,  the  uiw 
conditioned,  the  absolute,  tlie  beginning  and  snmmatiou  of 
nil  existence,  being,  and  plieuomena. 

There  are  persons  who  believe  that  God  is  the  only  selP^ 
existence  in  the  universe,  and  that  matter  and  force,  and  theif 
properdes,  are  absolutely  created  by  Hiin,  who  also  believe  io 
devdlopraent  and  evolution.  Some  think  that  the  CreatOf 
implanted  in  and  stamped  upon  matter  and  force  certain  laws 
and  principles,  in  accordance  with  which  matter  and  force  and 
these  laws  and  principles  have  evolved  all  that  exists.  Hfl 
implanted  in  matter  and  force  a  self-evolviug  energy,  eo-ordt- 
naled  by  certain  laws,  in  accordance  with  which  this  energy 
has  evolved  all  lliat  exists.     Some  admit  no  direct  or  imme- 
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[ate  act  of  the  Creator,  except  in  the  first  comtitutlon  of 
Some  admit,  in  addition  to  this,  direct  acts  to  bridge 
prer  certain  chnsms  in  existence,  such  as  exist  between  inor- 
3  and  organic  matter,  between  matter  deatilute  of  life, 
(nd  matter  pervaded  by  life,  between  vegetable  and  animal 
"' ',  between  animals  and  man.     Some  wlio  t>eHeve  in  eternal 
iffd  self-esistent  nintler  and  iorce,  seem  to  recognize  ibe  ne- 
sity  of  direct  acta  of  Creative  Intelligence  to  bridge  over 
'ttese  chasms,  and  the  neceanity  of  ihe  coesipfenco  of  mind  to 
co-ordinate  and  control  matter  and  force  and  their  properties 
in  the  first  constitution  of  things.     Some  concede  a  fiill  and 
direct  creation  of  all  thing?!,  but  seem  to  think  that  when  the 
Creator  had  completed  creation,  he  left  it  to  be  governed  by 
the  laws  and  constitution  he  had  ntaniped  on  il.     He  has  no 
further  connection  with  it  than  the  watch-mukM  has  with  the 
watch  after  it  lenves  his  hands.     The  universe  is  a  perfect, 
self-controlling,  self-regulating,  perpetual  motion,  with  which 
the  author  hns  no  immediate  c(>nnecti(m.     Of  course  nil  mira- 
cle, providence,  and  answer  to  prayer,  ere  an  impossibilhy. 
Some  Christians  admit  answer  to  prayer  and  providence  in 
Bible  timea,  when  there  wore  raimctes,  but  deny  them  now  as 
(rennously  as  the  rationalist.     Some  admit  a  sort  of  mira- 
ml  answer  to  prayer  and  providence,  but  make  them  a 
t  of  the  ordinary  course  of  natui-e.     The  tendency  of  all 
BOcli  theories  is  to  remove  God  frnm  a!]  connection  with  his 
works,  from  all   immediate   control   of  them,  and  from  all 

Icommmiion  and  coniieciion  with  man,  and  to  ercut  a  harrier 
between  God  and  the  human  soul,  and  they  are  atheistic  in 
tendency. 
I  There  are  theiats  and  Christians  that  believe  in  evolntion 
U  a  modified  sense,  and  in  development.  They  believe  in  the 
ifeation  of  matter  and  force,  and  in  the  original  constitution 
bf  the  nniverse,  and  matter  and  force,  by  a  creator.  They 
acbept  the  teachings  of  geology  concerning  ihe  almost  illimit- 
able age  of  the  universe  nnd  the  earth.  They  lielieve  that  at 
fitst  the  universe  was  a  chaotic  mass,  and  tliat  the  Crentiir  re- 
^K^ilced  it  to  form.  Some  say  by  niituml  forces  and  law,  or 
^^Mcond  causes;  others  liy  direct  creulive  power.     For  a  long 
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time  it  was  uiifitl«d  for  life  in  any  form.  After  a  long 
val  it  became  fitted  for  tlie  lowest  forms  of  life,  anii 
were  produced  hy  direct  creation  anil  adapted  to  surround- 
ing!). Uradiially  the  earth  became  unfitted  for  the»>e  lower 
forme,  and  they  were  removed,  and  by  progrrssinn  it  bci-ame 
fitted  for  higher  Ibrms,  and  thcBe  were  substituted  by  direct 
creation;  and  thiia,  by  progressive  development,  has  tUa 
world  reached  its  present  condition.  They  believe  in  devel- 
opment, but  it  ia  a  development  by  creation;  ntid  in  evolu- 
tion, but  it  is  au  evolution  of  ideas  and  plan  of  a 
mind.  Some  think  this  development  has  been  gradual  and 
imperceptible,  except  by  comparing  vast  intervals  of  time, 
itnd  that  the  extinction  of  lower  and  the  substitution  of 
higher  forma,  has  been  imperceptible.  Others  think  that 
great  catastrophes  have  chai'acterized  the  world's  history,  and 
have  separated  the  times  of  these  types  of  life  from  each 
other.  Some  think  that  uU  animals  and  plants  sprung  from 
on  original  pair  of  each  species,  and  that  there  has  bcea 
progress  and  development,  in  the  forms  and  types  of  life  cre- 
ated, as  the  earth  progressed  and  conditions  were  fitted  for 
them.  Some  think  that  in  this  course  of  creation,  archetypal 
forms  or  ideas  have  controlled  and  determined  the  method 
of  creation.  They  believe  tliat  theae  ideas  of  typM  and 
forms,  these  archetypal  forms  and  ideas,  can  be  traced 
through  all  nature,  as  controlling  ideas.  There  is  an  ideal 
conception,  and  au  ideal  archetype,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  radiata,  the  mollusca,  the  articulata,  and  the  vertebrata 
have  been  created.  There  have  been  less  general  orchelypal 
ideas  tliat  have  controlled  the  creation  of  geuera,  and  fami- 
lies, and  groups.  Si^cies  are  variations  from  the-'*  arche- 
typal ideas,  subordinate  to  and  controlled  by  them.  These 
ideal  archetypes  will  account,  it  Is  thought,  for  silent  mem- 
bers, and  useless  organs,  as  conformities  to  the  ideal  conc<^'p- 
tion.  This  theory  is  perfectly  concurrent  with  a  full  belief  of 
it  full,  direct  creation  ond  the  Scriptures, 

Some  think  a  few  simple  archetypal  forms  were  created, 
and  tliat  conditions  have  varied  these  and  produced  species 
and  varieties  by  the  action  of  natural  la*.     Tliese  generally 
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<cc«pt  Darwin's  hypolIiesJE,  Some  go  even  io  far  as  to  eay 
'lut  one  primitive  germ  was  created,  with  all  poeBiijiUtie*  and 
tusceptibilitics  of  varintJon  by  conditions  in  accordance  with 
law,  implanted  hy  the  Creator.  Some  think  that  species  are 
■  direct  creation,  and  that  varieties  alone  are  the  result  of 
difference  of  eonditions,  Such  h  the  position  of  most  intelli- 
gent believers  of  the  Scriptures,  Then  we  should  be  veiy 
careful  to  make  a  proper  distinction  between  the  terms  d&- 
velopment,  evolution,  progress  in  cteation,  and  Darwinism, 
I>evel';pment  is  a  generic  term,  including  all  theories  that 
present,  as  a  fundamental  conception,  the  idea  of  progress  and 
limprovement  of  the  condition  of  the  universe,  or  of  the  earth 
■lid  the  lile  and  existence  on  it.  It  rpay  bo  atheietic,  with- 
out mind  or  plan,  or  thcistic  and  controlled  by  mind  and  in 
iccordance  with  a  plan,  gradually  unfolded  in  tlie  progresa 
^  the  universe,  earth  and  existences  in  them.  It  inctudee 
tvolution  as  one  of  its  methods.  Evolution  properly  refers 
to  a  system  of  automatic  development,  and  implies  that  all 
that  can  be  developed  was  wrapped  up  in  things  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  that  they  have  been  automatically  created  or 
Belf-developed.  Evolution  may  be  atheistic,  recognizing  only 
rational  matter  and  force,  or  theistic  recognizing  creation 
Bf  matter  and  force,  by  mind  co-ordinating  matter  and  ftrca 
■  thia  evolution.  Development  may  then  be  by  evolu- 
□  and  be  atheistio  or  tbeistie,  or  it  may  be  by  continued 
creations ;  and  it  may  recognize  creative  energy  and  provi- 
leucc,  and  control  at  every  step.  Evolution  may  be  applied 
llw  to  tlie  gnidual  unfolding  of  the  plan  of  the  creative 
mind.  There  may  be  evolution  in  the  unfolding  of  the  plan, 
Ind  development  in  its  application  in  creation.  Darwinism 
b  a  part  of  evolution,  or  evolution  applied  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  species  and  varietit-.-*  of  ]>lunt8  and  animals.  Then  a 
believer  in  development  may  not  be  a  believer  in  evolution, 
^and  a  believer  in  evolution  may  not  be  a  believer  of  Darwin- 
m,  and  a  lieliever  id  Darwinism  may  not  be  a  believer  in 
mical  development. 

We  have  been  thus  careful  in  giving  these  theories,  and  the 
my  variations,  shades,  and  blendinga  of  them,  that  no  one 
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mfiy  err  in  following  our  argument,  and  thnt  injustice  mny  \ 
done  to  no  one.     A  man  may  be  a  believer  in  dov^lopmt^ni^fl 
and  even  of  evolution  in  oerMin  spns«9,  nod  be  a  lirm  believer  | 
of  the  Scriptures.     Indeed,  a  penwn  wiio  reads  intelligently  I 
the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  must  believe  in  evoluti<in  of  th»l 
plfin,  in  the  Divine  Mint),  in  i^reation,  and  in  progre^  and^fl 
development  in  the  wjurse  of  ereation  described  there.     If  h 
mt»  his  senses  in  observation,  he  must  believe  in  dcvelop'l 
meiit  and  pro^p-ess  in  nature,  and  that  ^pi'cies  of  animals  am 
plants   are  ^uticeptible   of  great    and    wonderful    variatioDB)  \ 
There   may  be  great  differences  in    opinion  concerning   1 
length  of  lime  of  this  dovelopcnent  and  progress,  a 
ing  the  extent  of  lhes«  variations  of  animals  and  plants.     A  j 
])er8on  may  accept  the  fnll  theory  of  geologic  ep<H'lw,  and  th»  ] 
almost  illimitable  age  of  the  earth,  and  its  tlieory  of  uosmioal  \ 
progress,  and  be  R  firm  believer  of  the  Pcriptures,  an<l  of  di* 
rcct  creation.      Whether  coiisistenlly  or  not,  is  a   questiim 
in  the  minds  of  some;  but  there  can  he  no  denying  the  foctt 
without  branding  as  infidels,  some  of  the  leading  theolt^iiw 
of  oar  day.     A  man  may  be  a  believer  in  development  anA  1 
evolution  by  successive  steps,  and  ho  a  believer  of  direct  cre»-  I 
tion  and  of  the  Bcriptures.     He  may  be  a  believer  of  crenttoB  ' 
by  law,  and  through  the  influence  of  conditions,  and  luws  aud 
fiirma  of  matter  and  force,  and  be  a  believer  in  God  and  crea- 
tion, and  in  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  Bible  ii 
main.     lie  miiy  not  be  consistent,  and  his  theory  of  creation  | 
may  be  atheietJc  in  tendency,  but  such  a  combination  of  viewv  | 
is  possible  and  real.     One  may  even  believe  in  the   eternity 
of  matter  and  physical  force  and   their  laws  and   properties, 
and  believe  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  his  creative  energy 
and  action  in  using  them,  and  in  the  Bible.     It  is  said  that 
the  poet  Milton  is  an  instance  of  this.     A  nmn  may  accept 
the  hypothesis  of  Darwin,   and  be  a  believer  of   creation, 
God,  revelation,  and  the  Scriptures.     He  may  be  very  incoo- 
eistent,  but  such  is  undeniably  the  fact. 

Then  a  belief  of  evolution.  Darwinism,  and  development  i> 
not  necessnrily  atheium,  or  a  denial  of  the  Hcripturee.  There 
may  be  inconsistency  in  holding  to  these  views  at  the  same 
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time,  but  such  k  the  fmrt  in  niultitutles  of  cajee,  and  iioUiiug 

U  gaiued  by  deoounciug  euch  pereoiw  as  infiilels,  or  by  arro- 

^ntly  aud  dogQiatiuilly  deoyirtg  what  wc  hav^  stat«d.     A 

J  .belief  in  evolutiun,  development,   progress  in    crention,  and 

I  ja  creation  by  law  in  certain  senses,  is  very  compatible  with 

I  ^  belief  of  the  Scriptiiree,  for  they  teach  these  ideM.     If,  by 

1  .development,  evolution,    an<l    progress,  we  mean   that  there 

btw  been  an  evolution  of  the  Divine  plana  in  creation  and 

I  jt^eniption,  and  tliat  there  has  l>een    progress  aud  develoii- 

]  .ment  in  carrying  out  the  work  in  both  cases,  it  is  an   idea 

[  .dearly  taught  iu   the  Scriptures,  and,  in  fact,  revelation  is 

[  baeed  un  it;  and  it  matters  not  whether  the  six  days  in  Gene- 

s  be  sis  periods  or  sis  literal  da)'3.     Men  accept  the  geologic 

I  theory  of  long  time,  epochs,  and  progress,  and  hold  fust   to 

I  ,!lie  account  in  Genesis.     Whether  consistently  or  not,  may 

1  ,be  a  question,  but  sucli  is  the  case.      If  by  the  term  "  crea- 

l  .^o»  by  law,"  is  meant  that  the  Creator  pursued  an  orderly 

I  in  accordance  with  tenson  and  the  laws  of  reason  and 

Vithought,  aud  that  there  was  order,  system  and  law  in  his 

K,acl9  and  processes  of  creation,  we  can  not  deny  its  truth.    Nor 

I. that  he  employed   the  laws  and  forces  that  he  created  and 

Mtabliahcd  to  accomplish  certain  results  in  creation.     It  is  in 

Ibia  eenee  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  uses  the  term  in  his  "  Reign 

Lof  Law,"  in  which  he  is  so  sti'angely  misunderstood  by  his  able 

Lcritic.  Dr.  Paine,  in  his  great  work,  '*  Physiology  of  the  Soul 

i  lofitiuct-"  A  man  may  believe  that  the  Creator  implanted 

1  matter  and  force  a  eelf-evolving  energy  of  developnient, 

lat  Las  produced  all  that  we  say  has  been  created,  and  that 

e  Btamjied  on  mutler  and  force  laws  that  control  this  energy 

lod  evolution,  and  that  all  things  came  Into   being  In  this 

[.way,  and  believe  in  God,  creivtion  and  revelation.     I  will  not 

■  «ay  consistently,  but  such  is  the  fact.     One  can  believe  that 

.all  species  and  varieties  of  animals  and  plants  have  been  pro- 

I         <duced,  as  Darwuiiam  eluim.i,  and  believe  in  God,  creation  and 

Evelation.  Men  can  believe  that  the  Creator  implanted  in 
■.tter  and  force  a  self-evolving  energy,  and  that  he  stamped 
,  them  certain  laws  that  controlled  the  energy  in  this  de\-el- 
imeut,   and    Ihiil   lie    1ms  cu-ordiiuLte<l  the  conditions   that 
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control  and  detevtiine  the  result  of  this  devclopmeot,  and  that 
all  existences  came  into  being  in  this  waj,  and  believe  In  crea- 
tion, God,  and  revelation.  The  author  believes  at  firraly  aa 
any  one,  tbat  these  theories  arc  atheislic,  and  gravitate  toward 
atheism  lui  nccessiirily  as  llcea-^  does  toward  crime,  and  he 
believes  that  men  are  not  oousisteut  in  believing  these  theories 
and  retunlng  revelution;  but  he  can  not  deny  the  taut  that  they 
do  thiiB  accept  thc!>c  tlieories,  and  retain  revelation.  Nothing 
can  be  gained  by  denying  that  such  is  the  case,  and  by  de- 
nouncing all  who  believe  in  development,  evolution,  and  Dor- 
win  08  of  course  atheists.  It  may  gratify  bigotry,  but  It  can 
only  proceed  from  ignoranM  or  bigotry,  and  injures  the  cause 
Buch  pcrtions  espouse  and  undertake  to  defend. 

Historical  Dtviii^i'MEin'. — Based  on  atheistic  theories 
of  evolution  ntid  cosmi<-al  and  physiological  development,  is 
tlie  theory  of  HiMorU  Dcvelopnient.  When  Darwin's  hypotlie- 
sis  is  iipplied  lo  man,  it  ineludcn  this  theory.  It  is  assumed 
and  laught  in  his  "Dei^cent  of'^Ian."  It  assumes  that  man 
is  a  development  from  lower  animals,  or  from  lower  and  ani- 
mal-like types  of  the  'jenoM  lioino,  now  extinct;  and  that  he 
began  in  n  condition  of  bruUil  inHtinclive  animalism,  or  in  a 
Btjitc  of  brutal  Idiotic  savagery.  Men  at  first  herded  together 
like  iinimals.  There  was  an  alisolute  domination  of  appetite 
and  [lossiou  as  in  animals,  and  a  tyranny  of  the  stnmger. 
There  was  no  family,  no  society,  no  government,  no  law,  no 
conscience,  no  morality,  no  religion,  no  use  of  Ithplements,  no 
civilization.  The  sexes  herded  together,  and  osociated  to- 
gether  during  the  period  of  desire,  like  animals,  the  strouger 
monopolizing  the  favors  of  the  females.  After  awhile,  they 
began  to  retain  for  themselves  their  favorites.  These  favor- 
ites began  to  retain  for  a  longtT  jwriod  their  young.  Tliua 
arose  the  family  with  pol3'gamy  (or  the  stronger  males  retain- 
ing several  females),  or  in  some  oases  polyandry  (one  female 
monopolizing  several  mnlee).  Theii  a  higher  organization  of 
the  family,  and  at  taat  monogamy,  and  finally  we  are  to  end 
in  free  love.  Such  is  the  origin  and  development  of  tiie  fam- 
ily and  marriage  relation.  Men  herded  like  animals  at  first, 
then  seiMinited  into  families.      These  grew    into  Irilx-s,  and 
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jibeB  into  nations.  Or  by  conquest  of  wenker  tribes  or  fami- 
I,  alt  'Were  consolidated  into  nations. 
There  was  at  first  a  tyranny  of  the  stronger  over  the  weak, 
■Wider  the  domination  of  appetite,  paseioti,  and  sclfishneag. 
OThen  aifection  modified  tlits  tyranny  in  the  family.  ITien 
Klwlicy  or  necewity  modified  it  further  in  tlie  tribe  or  nation, 
■Then  came  government,  despotic  at  first,  and  then  despotism 
Bmodified  by  custom,  law,  and  constitution.    Then  greater  free- 

■  dom,  and  at  last  republican  ism  and  democracy.  Man  was  at 
Kfirst  controlled  by  pateion  and  selfishness.  Then  afibction 
Imodified  the  action  of  pafeion  and  selfLshness.  Then  there 
Evas  an  animal-like  recognition  of  rights  of  persons  and  prop- 
Rerty,  because  deprivation  caused  pain.     Then  rational  recog- 

aition  of  rights  of  persons  and  property.  Tlien  conscience, 
■IDorality,  duty,  and  ohligalion.  There  was  at  first  u«  of 
Bl>>dily  oi^ns  in  appropriating  food  and  slaying  for  food 
Banimals,  and  the  use  of  sponlaneons  pmdnctions  of  tlie  earth, 
K^ke  animals,  Then  use  of  clubs  to  knock  off  fruits,  or  to  kill 
CMiimals,  or  of  stones  to  smiish  nuts,  bones,  or  shclb.  Then 
■Shaping  of  clubs,  and  wood  and  stones  into  implements.   Then 

■  the  use  of  softer  metals,  and  the  formation  of  better  imple- 
rinents  and  machines.    Then  the  use  of  harder  metals,  until  our 

■  present  arts  and  machinery  were  reached.  Man  was  at  first 
Bwithout  shelter.  Then  under  trees  or  in  forests  and  hollow 
llrees,  or  in  cnvra,  Thefl  booths,  huts,  rude  hovels  of  wood 
l*nd  stone.     Then  better  dwellings  and  artdii lecture.     At  first, 

I  was  unclad,  then  used   leaves  and  skins  of  slaughtered 
linimals.      Tlien   prepared   skins  and   rude  gannent^.     Then 

■  learned  to  u.<<e  wool,  ^ilk,  linen,  cottJin,  and  elaborate  garments. 
|He  began  in  brutality  and  paired  through  savngerj-,  barbar- 
Eisni,  and  civilization  into  enlightenmeuL  He  begun  in  a  dread 
F.of  all  that  injured  hira,  or  a  liking  for  all  that  benefited  him. 
I  This  deepened  into  awe,  veneration  and  susperstitioii.  He 
Beave  gifis  to  propitiate  what  injured,  and  afieriiigs  of  grati- 
^tude  to  what  boneliled.  He  gave  gifts  and  dacrifices  to  pro- 
pitiate nud  secure  the  aid  of  lliese  suporiur  lein^,  as  be 
regftrdeil  tliem,  and  thus  grew  up  ,=)-steniB  of  rcligiiin.     He  at 

lilrsl  had  supci-stitious  regard  for  nil  that  lenefited  or  injured 
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\kim.  He  soon  made  these  objects  of  worship  intelligeno^ 
and  worshiped  many  intelligences,  or  became  a  poljtheist 
Then  the  unity  of  the  system  of  the  universe  suggested  the 
control  of  one  intelligence,  and  he  parsed  into  monotheism  in 
Mosaism,  Christianity,  and  Mohammedanism.  He  will  at  last 
pass  into  atheism.  A  £etvored  few  have  reached  that  sublime 
jfial  now.    Such  is  Historical  Development. 


rEVELOPMENT,    EVOUITION    AND    DARWINISM. 


CHAPTER   IV,. 

TIESCIES  OF  De\'ELOPMEST,  EvOLUTIOS  AND  DARWINISM. 

I  Itr  our  laat  chiiptcr  we  gave  the  reader  an  outline  of  the 
irious  theories  of  i  level  op  men  t  In  the  present  chapter  we 
tDpose  to  inquire  eouceniing  the  affinities  and  tendencies  of 
pee  theories.  Wlion  a  new  theory  is  prewnled,  we  nftturally 
■quire:  1.  What  are  the  facta  in  the  case?  2.  Do  they 
oin  the  theory?  3.  Is  the  theory  true?  4.  What  will 
b  the  consequences  of  the  theory  ?  The  last  query  is  called 
B  practical  cpnsideratian  or  argument,  and  often  det«rminea 
h  moat  miitds  the  query,  "  la  the  theory  true  ?  "  Although 
Llogical  dcvolopnient  of  our  argument  would  require  that 
p  now  inquire,  "  Do  the  faints  aualjuu  these  theories  we  have 
ncrilied?"  yet  that  we  may  better  understand  them,  and 
f  the  better  prepared  to  examine  them,  we  will  pause  to 
mnire,  "What  are  the  tendencies  of  these  speculationa ? " 
Ught  here  there  is  a  warm  conflict  between  the  physicist  and 
ioiiist.  The  theologian  is  continually  urging  the  conse- 
mcai  of  the  speculations  of  the  physicist,  and  the  physicist, 
■  turn,  objecting  that  he  has  no  right  to  do  so.  Formerly, 
^n  the  theologian  claimed  the  right  to  settle,  by  his  as- 
Dptiona  and  dognme,  all  questions  of  science  in  every 
lartiuent,  and  all  questions  in  every  department  of  thought 
I  well  aa  religion  and  morals,  the  physicist  whs  a  continual 
9  of  annoyance  to  the  theologian  in  liis  theoriziugg  and 
ienulationa,  by  persistently  and  continually  presenting  facts 
]  truths  contradicting  them,  and  also  by  urging  the  absurd 
tquenceA  of  such  spocuktions. 
EThe  theologian  always  tried  to  silence  the  physicist  and 
ub  out  his  objection  by  claiming  that  his  speculations  shotdd 
e  ilree  &om  the  criticisms  of  the  physicist  because  they  were 
above  his  province,  and  above  all  criticism  by  him.     But  now 
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tlio  lablcB  are  turned.  The  physicist  has  e:ituhriehe<]  the  p 
amount  authority  of  his  methods  and  deductions  tp  the 
of  sdence,  and  has  driven  the  metaphysical  speculations  of 
the  theologian  out  of  tlie  field  of  Bcience,  except  ns  they  are 
used  06  iualrumeuts  of  investigation.  Elated  with  Im  victory, 
he  Doiv  atti'mpta  to  assume  thfi  rote  played  liy  the  theologiiui 
in  former  days.  He  assumes  that  he  Is  suh  authority  in  hia 
own  department,  and  that  his  notions  there  should  lie  iiii- 
qiieittioneil,  and  will  not  allow  the  theologian  to  question  or 
even  criticise  hb  speculations  and  assumptions.  He  even 
aeeumes  to  enter  the  field  of  ralional  thought  imd  morals  and 
religion,  and  to  decide,  with  the  auiliority  of  n  dictalor,  the 
mont  iniportnut  and  fundttmentaJ  questions  in  theni. 

Ab  the  theologian  once  demanded  that  tlie  physicist  shotdd 
accept  hia  dicta  unquestioned,  even  in  his  owu  de]>artment, 
«i  now  the  physicist  demands  that  the  theoiogiim  acecpl  his 
decisions  unquestioned,  not  only  in  the  field  of  science,  but 
also  in  the  theologian's  own  field  of  metaphysical,  murals,  and 
religion.  Aud  now  the  theologian  troubles  the  physicist. 
The  physicist  uses  surmises  and  hypotheses  as  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth  and  as  n  means  of  reaching  it.  Within 
proper  limits,  such  a  course  is  legitimate.  Some  of  the 
noblest  achievements  of  physical  science  have  been  reached 
by  this  method.  So  long  as  these  hypotheses  are  presented 
aa  guesses,  and  we  are  ouly  aske^l  to  treat  them  ns  gueeses, 
DO  one  will  complain;  but  when  they  are  presented  as  estab- 
Ibhed  truth,  and  we  are  asked  to  unship  the  thought  of  the 
human  mind,  since  the  first  intuition  dawned  on  the  fir^t 
mind,  and  to  make  a  mere  guess,  the  basis  and  controilitig 
idea  of  all  thought,  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  at  least,  "  Is  it 
possible,  or  probable,"  before  we  do  so.  And  this,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  physicist,  the  theologian  insists  on 

Wlien  the  physicist  has  built  np  a  theory  on  hypothesis  and 
ppeculation,  he  often  becomes  infatuated  with  it,  and  demands 
ihat  all  accept  it  as  established  truth,  and  is  amazed  at,  and 
enraged  by,  the  theologian,  who  with  unreasonable  obstinacy, 
m  it  seems  to  him,  enamored  as  he  is  by  the  creature  o  ~ 
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brain,  refuse!^  to  cast  to  one  elde  cherished  truth  for  mere 
speculation  based  on  a  guess. 

Now,  Ha  the  physicist  was  in  former  days  justified  in  re- 
ihsing  to  give  up  well  established  convictions  at  the  beelt  of 
the  theologian,  and  was  justified  In  pouiting  ont  absurdities 
iSnd  contradictions,  and  fallacies  in  the  speculations  of  the 
theologian;  so  the  theologian  is  justified  in  rejecting  the 
apeculatjons  and  guesses  of  the  physicist,  especially  since,  sa 
ii  ohen  the  cose,  they  contradict  the  clearest  declarations  of 
our  highest  nature.  Tlie  theolo^an  is  peculiarly  ijuatified  for 
this  work,  by  his  metaphysical  and  theologicfll  studies,  twpe- 
cially  when  the  physicist  wanders  over  into  hia  own  field.  It 
troubles  the  physicist  to  see  his  hobbies  treated  in  this  way. 
It  shocke  his  bigotry  and  prejudices,  just  as  the  physicist  once 
fchocked  the  bigotry  of  the  fanatic  and  religious  enthusiast. 
It  is  human  nature  in  its  infirmity  in  each  case,  and  one  is  as 
bigoted  and  unreasonalile  as  the  other.  The  physicist  is  the_ 
most  excessively  credulous  and  bigoted  being  on  earth  when 
pressed  with  the  difficulties  of  his  department. 

Huxley  can  assume  that  we  will  yet  see  life  emerge  from  ' 
dead  matter,  or  be  able  to  prove  that  it  once  did.     He  can 
SKume  this,  in  the  face  of  all  experience  and  sense,  because 
the  nece>sities  of  his  theories  demand  it. 

Tyndall  can  give  to  matter  all  the  attributes  of  spirit  and 
even  divinity. 

Koliiker  can  believe  in  births  without  impregnation,  or  in 
■elf-impn^nation,  and  any  assumption  that  tlie  necessities  of 
the  theory  may  demand  can  be  made  with  a  faith  that  far 
exceeds  the  pious  rant  of  the  religious  enthusiast,  who  cried, 
"I  believe  it,  because  it  is  imi)og.sible."  We  shall  see  before 
we  are  done,  that  the  assumptions  and  alisurdities  of  Hindoo 
mythology  are  eclipsed  by  llie  physicist,  who  cjdls  himself, 
par  axdlence,  a  scientific  person,  and  such  stuff  philosophy 
and  science. 

The  physicist  particularly  objects  to  the  theologian's  con- 
Unually  urging  the  consequences  of  his  theories,  and  there 
may  be  force  in  the  objection.  There  is  a  superstitious 
bigotry  tliat  is  always  alarmed  lest  something  new  should 
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disturb  its  old  notions.     Theologitma  should  He  certain  thi 
what  ihey  urge  as  the  conset|uonceB  are  really  the  conseum 
ve»  of  the  theory.     Above  nil,  they  should  be  <%rinin  tiiat 
theory,  or  it«  consequeuces,  are  opposed  to  estnhlished  truth, 
rational,  moral,  or  religious  truth.     It  may  lie  possible  tlmt 
they  do  not  uuderstand  the  theory,  or  thut  they  Are  mistuken* 
M  to  its  logical  coiiset^uences i  and,  above  all,  that  they  ma] 
be  miatakeii  as  to  ^vhat  constitutes  rational,  moral,  a 
ioufl  truth.     Tliey  are  very  apt  to  mistake  their  own 
and    dngmns  for  moral  and   religious  truth,  when   they  aiw] 
utterly  opposed   to   it.     It   is  in    this  way  thai  all  npposilii 
to  science  has  arisen  in  the  religious  world.     Eeligioua  trudi, 
and  religion  in  its  proper  meaning,  and  the  8criptui'ei>, 
Christianity,  never  had  one  particle  of  opposition  to  a  siiigl 
truth  of  science,  and  have  not  now. 

Absurd  dogmas  of  bigots  and  sectaries  have  !)ecn  elevated 
to  the  throne  belonging  to  religious  and  scriptural  truth  and 
Christianity.  Science  has  stripped  the  wolf  of  the  shepherd^ 
clothing,  and  the  usurper  has  persecuted  science.  I  challeni 
skepticism  to  point  to  one  precept  of  Christianity  that  sanc- 
tions perxecution  of  any  one  for  opinion's  sake.  In  this  wa^ 
science  has  rendered  great  service  to  religion,  in  dethroui 
and  overturning  absurd  rehgiou?  dogmas,  that  have  hiiriect^ 
and  obscured  divme  truth.  A  theory  may  be  opposed  to  thd* 
ological  dogmas,  and  be  in  accordance  with  rational,  raoralf ' 
and  religious  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  physicist  must  allow  us  to  in<)uire 
oonceming  the  consequences  of  his  doctrines  or  theories,  and 
we  shall  do  so,  whether  he  will  or  no.  We  are  sometimes 
told,  "We  do  not  care  for  the  consequences,  provided  the 
theory  be  true."  There  must  be  a  limit  to  such  an  assertion. 
If  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  theory  be  absurd 
tradict  well  eetabllwhed  truth,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  it  can 
not  be  true.  All  truth  is  consistent,  and  nothing  can  be  true 
in  science  that  contradicts  well  established  rational,  ntoral, 
religions  truth.  When  urged,  in  reply,  to  a  clear  sho^^*ing  that 
the  couf«.quences  of  a  scientific  theory  contradict  some  well 
established    Hud    uiideniitble    religious    or  moral    truth, 
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^^^bbove  ildclarntinn  of  the  physicist  hns  ns  bnid  fnnaticiam  in  it 
^^fu  there  ever  wa«  in  any  iitteranue  of  a  religious  bigot.  If 
I  the  coimequencea  ore  clearly  shown  to  lie  ubsunl  or  contra- 

dictory of  well  established  truUi,  no  matter  of  whHt  kintl,  the 
fiilsity  of  the  theory  is  as   clearly  established    as  that  two 

Iltraight  lines  can  not  enclose  a  space. 
We  ore  often  told,  now,  that  the  religious  world  should  at- 
tend to  its  own  affairs,  and  not  interfere  with  niattei-s  of 
Bcieuce,  There  might  be  some  propriety  in  such  a  declara- 
tion if  tlie  ODee  making  it  were  careful  to  observe  iheir  own 
rule,  and  if  the  pbyeictst  were  careful  to  confine  hinisolf  to 
the  scientific  field.  But  now,  when  the  physicist  presumes  to 
decide  the  gravest  problcmii  of  morality  and  religion,  and  to 
Mieer  at  the  clearest  intuitions  of  our  moral  and  religious 
nature,  and  scout  tbem,  such  a  caveat  issued  agtiuist  the  the- 
ologian's examiuing  the  speculations  of  tbe  physicist  is  an  in- 
sult to  sense  and  justice.  Now,  when  le<.tures  and  publica- 
tions on  scientific  topics  are  coiitinuaJly  asaaulting  every  re- 
ligious sentiment,  and  wlien  scientific  associations  and  their 
amiiveri^iries  are  used,  on  account  of  tbe  eeltd  that  tbe  occa> 
Bion  will  give  to  the  speaker  and  his  declarations, by  the  prii>> 
cipal  officers  of  such  a-isociations,  to  fiaunt  in  tbe  face  of  the 
religious  world  tbe  baldest  infidelity,  and  to  scout  the  fundu- 
mental  trutlis  of  religion,  self-defense  will  justify  tbe  religious 
world  in  repelling  such  an  unprovoked  and  uncalled-for  as- 
sault If  it  did  not,  then  It  would  be  taunted  with  coward- 
ice, and  with  knowing  that  it  could  not  reply,  and  such  silence 
would  be  construed  into  a  confes.sioii  of  tbe  falsity  of  religion. 
Now  when  the  assault  is  repelled,  and  the  marauder  chas- 
tixed,  a  cry  of  persecution  is  raised.  Huxley  and  Tyndall 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  their  scientific  lectures  and 
anniversary  addresses  as  occasions  and  means  of  throwing  out 
inuuendos  and  making  attacks  on  religion,  taking  refuge  be- 
hind the  protection  the  world  has  tlirown  around  science,  pre- 
venting the  theologian  Irom  it-ssiuniing  too  much  authority  iri 
its  peculiar  domain.  Tliey  have  used  this  protetrtiun  as  a 
J  meuis  of  carrying  on  an  ofii-n.^ive,  aggressive  war  ngaiust  r& 
■ifigion,  and  when  tbeulugiaus  defeud  tliemselves  they  have 
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taken  refuge  behind  tliis  rampart,  and  claimed  its  protectioOf  I 
while  coDtinuing  the  war  aud  fighting  the  penMins  they  haw  I 
assailed,  even  while  niisiiig  cries  that  this  prDtecti»n  roust  bftj 
res|)ect«d  and  their  domain  niuat  not  he  invailed,  and  in  Huebf 
criee  for  respect  to  their  rights.     Such  a  course  is  as  honor- 1 
able  OS  bushwhacking  and  guerrilla  warfare  under  the  pruteo-  I 
Idon  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  marching  into  the  Icrritury  "f  a  I 
friendly  power  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  taking  prisuncn  [ 
those  wliu  re.^pcetcd  its  sacredneiM.     Common  eense  will  jut 
tify  the  religious  world  in  entering  the  enclosure  used  in  so 
cowardly  and  perfidious  a  manner,  and  spiking  its  guuf 
turning  them  on  such  unprovoked  and  treacherous  OMauilnnts. 
Tyndall  in  liis  prayer  test,  and  in  his  Belfiist  speech,  ventured 
on  a  marauding  excursion  into  the  territory  of  the  relijrious  | 
world   beyond  hia  protection,  and  the  religious  world  have   ' 
taken  the  marauder  in  hands  and  ehastiurd  him,  and  lianded 
him  back  to  his  disciples  a  sadder,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  a 
wiser  and  tietter  man. 

We  should  respect  the  premiseB  of  another,  but  when 
know  he  is  erecting  works  and  noting  his  premises  as  a  mes 
to  drive  us  out  of  ours,  it  would  be  folly  to  respect  iiia  pre 
ises  then.     Tlie  rights  are  mutual,  and  tlie  ohligalion  is  n 
tunl.     Let  phj-sicists  respect  the  rights  and  field  of  thought    < 
of  the  theologian,  and  remember  tliat  theologians  have  some    , 
rights  that  BcientJaU  are  bound  to  respect.     It  would  be  folly 
to  extend  to  the  physicist  the  exemption  he  claims,  since  he 
is  not  only  ])ersistently  erecting  works  to  drive  the  theologian  ~ 
out  of  his  own  Held,  but  he  is  continually  and  aggressively 
making  the  attempt.     It  h  cowardly  for  the  phyuciat  to  keep 
Up  this  marauding  war,  and  keep  clamoring  "  Kespcct  my 
terrilory!     Don't  attack  mel"     Again,    since   the    physicist 
fiimiMlies  to  the  Infidel  nearly  all  his  weapons  in  the  deadly 
conflict  waging  between  irreligion  and  religion,  tlie  tlieologiiin 
is  warranted  in  treating  as  an  enemy  one  who  furnishes  weap- 
ons, fighting  ground  and  refuge  to  his  enemy.     He  is  justi- 
fied in  testing*  and  destroying  the  weapons  wielded  against 
him,  especially  when  in   tlie  conflict.     It  matters  not  w 
tiieory,  nor  from  what  quarter  it  came,  that  is  wielded  in 
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^  Asmtilt  on  religion,  tlie  theologian  Js  justified  in  deetroying  it. 
But  the  thculo^au  has  as  murh  at  (■take  in  the  ecientitic  field  I 
as  tlic  phj'Bii'isl,  and  as  much  right  to  work  in  it.  The  phjs- 
tcist,  if  retij^ion  be  a  reulity  and  a  truth,  is  concerned  in  (he  \ 
theological  field  of  thought,  and  his  priceless  interests  are  at 
stake  in  the  use  that  the  religious  world  make  of  religion. 
As  the  physicist  is  vitally  concerned  in  the  religious  teachings 
and  influt^nce  of  tho  theologian,  so  the  theologian  is  vitally 
concerned  in  the  results  of  the  speculations  of  the  phyaieiet. 
All  these  departments  of  truth  overlap  each  other,  and  are  '' 
in^purably  and  vitally  connected.  Neither  party  can  erect 
a  Chinese  wall  of  exclusion  of  the  other,  and  the  enclosure 
of  itself  alone.  All  truth  is  but  part  of  one  interwoven, 
vitally  connected,  and  mutually  dependent  whole.  The  the- 
ologian baa  an  undoubted  right  to  criticize  the  physicist,  and 
the  physicist  has  an  undoubted  right  to  criticize  the  work  of 
tbe  theologian.  The  theologian  has  on  undoubted  riglit  to 
enter  the  scientific  field  and  prosecuto  all  inquiry,  and  make 
all  investigation  and  all  criticism  he  can  make.  So  has  the 
physicist  the  same  right  in  the  religious  and  theological  field. 
The  physiciat  can  only  demand  that  the  theologian,  when  in 
the  K'ientilio  field,  accept  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  es- 
tablished truths  of  science,  and  that  he  use  scientific  methoda 
and  c«nform  to  the  fundamental  canons  of  science.  The  the- 
ologifln,  on  the  other  hand,  should  ins^ist  that  the  physicist, 
when-  he  enters  the  field  of  rational,  moral  or  religious 
thought,  accept  and  submit  to  tlie  estiiblished  truths  of  tliess 
fields,  and  that  he  use  their  methmls,  and  conform  to  their  fun- 
damental canons  and  principles.  Real  science  demands  such 
a  course. 

We  con   not  establiph  the  truth  or  fuUity  of  a  scientific 
theory  or  statement  by   an  appeal  to    moral   and    rcligioua 

'   nature,  nor  by  an  appeal  to  moral  and  religious  truth  a 
The  physicist  should  rentember,  also,  that  we  can  not  estab- 
liah  moral  and  religious  statements,  nor  decide  moral  or  re- 

'  ligiou£  questions  by  an  appeal  to  scientific  data  alone.  Kiioh  de- 
partment of  truth  has  its  own  data,  chiM  of  truths,  rules  of 
decision,  and  testa  of  truth.     But  all  truth  must  ho  harmoni- 
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OUB  ftnd  consteteiit.  No  religious  dogma  can  be  true,  or  should  I 
be  beld  for  one  momeQt,  that  cuulradicta  oue  well  eatiililished 
trutli  of  science.  This  the  ph^aidat  will  most  readily  accept. 
But  it  Is  juxt  as  true  tlutt  uo  scieutitic  statement  or  theory  can 
be  true  that  oontnulicts  our  moral  or  religious  nature,  or  ita 
intuitioue,  or  uue  moral  or  religiouH  truth.  This  the  physi- 
oi«t  is  nut  so  willing  to  adtuit,  but  will  ignore,  coniratlict,  and  { 
eiiefringly  deny  the  clearest  intuitions  of  our  moral  anil  re-  I 
ligious  nature  where  they  run  counter  to  his  apeculatiooa. 
Ag;uu,  we  assert  that  tlte  righUi  arjd  ohligutiuns  of  tlicology 
and  pliyeicAl  scieaue  arc  mutual,  and  one  «e  impernlive  and 
bhiding  us  the  other.  We  havt;  an  uudoubtc-d  right  to  inquire 
into  the  oonsequencea  and  tendencies  of  the  e|iecululions  of 
the  jihysicist.  Nay,  it  is  our  imperative  duly  to  do  so;  and 
we  are  cowards  mid  traitors  to  our^lvcs,  to  our  fellow-men, 
and  tn  Qod,  if  we  do  not  do  ho,  We  can  not  sejiarate  physi- 
cal science,  literature,  and  moral  and  religious  thought.  Eacli  | 
has  a  vital  connection  with,  and  a  most  important  bearing  on, 
each  of  the  other  fields  of  thought.  We  can  and  must  ask  j 
whether  a  theory  accord  with  established  truths  and  princi- 
ples in  other  deiNirtmente  of  truth.  In  no  other  way  can  we 
use  all  means  of  testing  a  statement  or  theory. 

We  object  to  the  modem  attempt  to  ignore  our  moral  and  j 
religious  nature,  when  investigating  physical  nature, 
might  as  well  attempt  to  give  a  person  a  knowledge  of  math- 
eniatics,  by  means  of  answers  to  problems,  or  teaching  i 
chanical  mauipulatioii  of  figures  and  symbols,  ignoring  all  the 
time  all  tlie  theoretical  part  of  mathematics.  It  is  mockery  to 
call  a  description  of  mere  physical  nature,  a  description  o 
nature.  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  learn  all  about  a  liv- 
ing man  from  a  corpse,  or  call  a  treatise  on  anatomy  a  full  de- 
sori|)tiou  of  man.  We  object  to  the  arrogant  attempt  to  con- 
fine the  terms  u^ice,  kntmiedije,  jtraetiad  teienee,  pradieid 
kitotelcdye,  to  a  mere  clnasifioation  of  the  phenomena  of  pliya- 
ical  nature,  a  collection  of  the  phenomena  of  physical  nature 
into  bundles,  am)  labeling  them,  and  laying  on  Uie  shelvee 
of  these  systems  of  sppculation.  Our  mind:",  our  t'pirilual 
nature,  the  pheuoiiiena  of  our  rational,  motiil.  and  religious 
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nature,  and  tlieir  intuitions  ^id  laws  are  the  highest  part  of 
nature,  and  are  as  clearly  established  as  the  phenomena  of 
physical  nature,  and,  indeed,  far  more  so,  for  they  arc  nearer 
to  us,  and  are  the  means  by  which  the  facts  of  physical  science 
are  established.  They  are  the  basis  of  our  investigations  in 
physical  science,  our  means  of  investigation,  and  our  regula- 
tive guide  and  test  in  i>o  doing.  They  are  the  highest,  the  no- 
blest part  of  nature,  tlie  regnant  clement  of  all  nature.  The 
s^ilf-stvled  scientist  of  to-<lav  is  narrow,  one-sided,  and  bi*]rotcKi. 
By  what  right  does  he  refuse  to  investigate  the  highest  part 
of  nature,  the  regnant  element  of  our  nature?  On  what 
ground  does  he  reject  iti*  clearest  decisions,  and  sneer  at 
moral  and  religious  nature  and  truths?  By  what  right  does 
he  call  his  field  of  investigation  real  science,  practical  science 
useful  instruction,  and  reject  the  highest  intuitions  of  our 
spiritual  nature  ?  We  have  a  notable  instance  of  this  in  Hux- 
ley's approving  quotation  of  Hume's  narrow-minded  and  big- 
oted condemnation  of  all  those  works  which  he  calls  metaphys- 
ical. All  works  on  mental  and  religious  themes,  and  by  im- 
plication, poetry,  literature,  and  every  thing  except  what  jx^r- 
tains  to  physical  science,  would,  by  Hume  and  his  disciple 
Huxley,  be  committed  to  the  flames  as  useless.  We  have, 
in  history,  but  one  parallel  ca«e  of  narrow-minded,  igno- 
rant bigotry.  The  Arabian  barbarian  who  burned  the  Alex- 
andrian hbrary  reasoned  in  the  same  way:  **If  it  contains 
any  thing  that  is  not  in  the  Koran,"  said  this  bigot,  '*it  is 
false,  and  should  be  burned.  If  it  contains  what  is  in  the 
Konin,  it  is  useless,  and  should  l>e  burned.  Burn  it,  anyhow." 
So  says  the  bigot  Huxley,  *^lf  these  books  on  religion,  mor- 
als, mental  science,  and  metaphysics,  contain  what  is  not  in 
physical  science,  they  are  useless,  and  should  be  burned.  If 
they  contradict  our  speculations  that  we  call  science  or  phys- 
ical science,  as  we  teach,  they  are  false,  and  should  be 
burned!"  There  is  as  much  ignorance  and  bigotry  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  Unfortunately  for  the  world  the  Ara- 
bmn  bigot  could  gratify  his  bigotry  and  plunge  the  world  in 
night  Fortunately  our  English  bigot  can  not  extinguish  the 
qpiritualgun  of  the  earth,  that  the  rush-light  of  his  specula- 
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tions  remain  the  only  source  of  light  and  life.  Mere  phjrsiesl 
mvestigntiona  ai-o  science  and  pmclicnl  knowledge,  but  the  in- 
vestigntiou  of  tlie  plienomena  of  mind — the  sublime  resisun- 
ings  of  a  Pinto,  a  8ocmt«s,  a  Solomon,  an  Augu^iinc,  and  n 
Butler— are  worliiless  foUj-,  The  fpi>culalions  and  hypothcsea 
of  a  Darwin  or  a  Huxley  are  science.  Investigation  of  the 
miiiutiie  of  ph}-Hiual  nature  are  Bcience,  but  invwtigation  of 
man's  nientnl  and  religious  nature  are  not.  Investigations  of 
the  tail  of  a  bird,  the  wing  of  a  bat,  the  rings  of  an  insect, 
or  the  sexual  gyrulinns  of  amorously  inclined  insccta,  ara 
"science"  and  "  practical  knowledge,"  heaven  save  the  mark  I 
but  a  consideration  of  the  aspirations,  the  hopes,  the  reason- 
ings, and  phenomena  of  our  spirits  is  worthless,  and  should 
be  committed  to  the  fiames. 

With  what  claim  to  consistency  can  the  physicist  protend 
to  take  human  nature  and  reason  as  hisatnndiird,  and  rqect 
the  universal  aspirations  of  man's  highest  nature,  the  universal 
affirmalioQS  of  reason,  and  the  regnant  element  of  ninn'a  na- 
ture? On  what  ground  can  he  claim  to  investigate  nature 
and  refuse  to  inveetigitte  the  highest  and  most  imjHirlant  de- 
partment of  nature.  As  well  might  a  man  pn-t<.'iid  to  do- 
Bcribe  a  country,  and  leave  out  its  (leoplc  and  their  history  and 
their  achievementfl,  merely  dcaeribing  the  soil  and  geology  of 
the  country.  Then  the  physicist  is  inconsistent,  uti philosoph- 
ical, unscientific,  and  bigoted.  Ho  reAises  to  recognizee  the 
only  means  of  investigation,  and  to  investigate  tlicni  and  Icani 
theirusc.  There  is  an  arrogance  also  in  the  attilnile  of  tin 
pliysicists.  We  must  not  even  venture  to  inquire  whether  the 
data  on  which  they  build  their  speculations  be  true,  but  we 
must  accept  theni  unquestioned i  fur  are  not  they  scientific 
men,  and  don't  they  know?  No  priest  was  ever  more  arro- 
gant and  dictatorial.  We  must  not  doubt  their  speculations, 
nor  challenge  the  assumptions  on  whicli  they  base  them,  or 
we  are  abused  as  ignorant  and  bigi)ted,  because  we  refuse  to 
ignore  the  universal  intuitions  of  llie  highest  port  of  niilure, 
when  tliey  conflict  withtliesespeculnliona  and  guesses  of  thi'so 
phyeicisCs.  No  one  must  speak  on  these  tiipics  but  physicists. 
Theologians  e.-pwially  must    be    mule,  although    ihe 
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t  will.dogtDatieaUy  decide  the  ^vest  problems  in  iDomli 

md  rdigiun,  and  wander  out  of  his  path  to  do  so.    He  can  use 

<  fi«ld  of  spoculalion  as  a  taetuie  of  dridng  the  ttieologinn 

Hit  of  Ilia  own  pi-cmlses,  furnish  wenpoiiB  to  the  enemies  of  re- 

I,  and  wiige  ii  ceaselee^  war  ou  religion  himsplf ;  but  the 

must  say  nothing  on  soitncc.     We  must  accept  ihe 

I  of  these  men,  tboir  data,   and  their  deductions,  from 

Stem  unqUMtioned,  even  when  acknowledged  to  Ik  a  mere  liy- 

jOtUesia,  aa  is  the  caae  witli  Darwinism. 

Now,  as  a  freeman,  altliough  I  am  a  priest,  I  dare  to  asaert 

lur  freedom,  aiid  tliat  prieeta  have  as  good  a  right  t<i  inveati- 

pite  physical  phenomena  as  any  one,  and  are  as  compeleiit  to 

I,  and  can  do  it  as  thoruuglily.    They  can  examine  the 

Uta  and  speculations  of  the  physicii<t.     A  liirge  portion  of 

^em  are  educated  men.    They  possess  educated  and  disct- 

^ned  niiuib,  and  in  college  acquired  just  the  same  elemen- 

jf  kuowleilge  of  every  science  that  the  physicist  did.     They 

begin  life  with  an  equal  chance  with  the  physicist.     They  can 

Aigate  physical  science  as  well  as  men  engaged  in  mcdi- 

I,  law,  or  teaching,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  tlicsc  men. 

my  of  the  gmn<lest  discoveries  in  all  departments  of  ecien- 

I  reaearch  have  been  made  liy  these  priests-     M.-iBy  of 

Q  are  masters  of  these  phj-siiiists  in  their  own  departments. 

ink  of  a  chemist  diseartiing  a  Priestley,  or  a  geologist  n 

tswson,  a  Hitdicoi'k,  a  Bucldand,  a  Se<lgwick  or  a  Smith, 

U1B6  they  were  priafits ! 
Even  if  tliis  were  not  the  (Me,  men  of  common  sensie  can 
fcidc  wliether  a  itieory  be  in  accordance  with  established 
lets,  understood  and  admitted  by  all,  or  not]  whether  the 
\t,Ui  be  proved  or  not;  whether  fiicts  establish  the  theory  or 
E«|)e<'iully  they  can  compare  the  conflicting  gtatemenle 
told  data  and  reasonings  of  phj-sicistx,  and  decide  between 
TUcy  must  do  so.  They  dn  fo  in  medicine,  law,  and 
The  physicist  does  tliis  himself.  60  can  all  men, 
nd  so  nm  priests.  Again,  there  is  a  wide  diderencc  between 
t  flciCDtixt  giving  fiwts  in  scienw,  and  his  speculations  concem- 
bg  their  origin,  and  esi)erially  his  ideas  concerning  their  ap- 
^licaUou  in  ollii-r  ilelds  of  lliouglit.     We  can  acccjit  Darwin'a 
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factn,  nnd  r(j(K'.t  his  giic8.«e8  and  Bpoculations.  He  may  be 
vastly  our  HUj)erior  in  knowledge  of  facts,  and  we  his  peers  in 
M|)<*(;i]):itioi)H  on  tliom.  Again,  the  theologian  can  be  a  mucb 
ImjIUt  jiid;re  of  the  application  of  the  facts  of  physical 
Hcirmiv  in  theology,  than  the  scientific  man.  Then  we  will  ac- 
(•('|)t  Darwin  an<i  Huxley  as  authority  in  the  facts  of  their  de- 
pjirtnicnti^  an<l  in  matt(;rfl  where  they  are  competent  authority; 
but  reject  I  hem  iw  theologians,  and  criticise  their  speculations 
and  metnpli}'Hicrt,  for  their  speculations  and  metaphysics  are 
of  a  v<'ry  |H)()r  chiR^.  The  very  worst  and  most  abstract  of 
metaphyHicM  are  resorted  to  to  construe  the  facts  of  physical 
Hei(!nci'  a^^ainst  religion.  Metaphysics  are  used  to  destroy 
religion,  and  to  destroy  mctiiphysics,  by  the  men  who  con- 
demn them,  and  use  the  worst  of  metaphysics  in  condemning 
them.  We  sjiy,  then,  to  physicists,  that  we  are  not  machines 
or  w»rfs,  hut  '^we  Ik?  freemen,  and  we  were  born  so,"  and  shall 
investigate  and  criticise  and  cxi)ose  all  that  will  not  stand 
the  t(»st  of  truth.  Since  theologians  recognize  the  reality  and 
phenomena  of  the  physical  world  and  its  laws,  and  accept 
them  anil  aiv  controlled  by  them  in  their  investigations  of 
the  piienomena  of  the  physical  world,  they  certainly  have  an 
undDubttnl  right  to  investigjite  the  physical  world.  If  physi- 
cist^s.  wiio  ignore  tiie  monil  and  r(»ligious  world,  and  refuse  to 
investigate  it,  or  to  aivept  or  recognize  it^  phenomena  or 
gi-eat  truths,  or  Ih^  contn>lleil  by  its  laws  and  methods  of  in- 
vestigations, or  canons  of  testimony,  or  testing  truth,  can 
pix^Uiumee  on  the  most  siicred  and  profound  questions  of 
monds  ami  ix^ligion ;  why  can  not  theologians  enter  the  phys- 
ical wi>rlil,  and  use  iu»  methoils,  and  pronounce  on  it^  ques- 
tions? If  physicists  can  set  to  one  side  all  moral  and  relig^ 
ious  intuitions  of  (nxi,  crejition,  providence,  divine  govem- 
nuMit,  pniyer,  n^ligiou  and  worship,  in  a  dcjxirlment  which 
they  de>piM\  Ihh'husi.*  they  are  ignorant  of  it — of  which  they 
an^  iirn«»r;uil  Uh*:uiso  thev  refuse  to  invt^tijalo  it,  or  reoog- 
i\i*o  its  ri'tiliiv — whv  I'an  iwt  thev>hhri:u)s  bo  allowovl  to  enter 
the  tiold  i>f  the  physicist,  ainl,  by  his  own  nH^thivls  and  laws^ 
ael  to  one  si^lo  his  s|xvulatiou  and  giie<s<^,  ainl  his  applic* 
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B  of  them  to  theology,  and  his  blunders  ihrongh  ignnrance 

a  8uch  applicntiniis  7 

PhysicUts  are  coiitimmlly  raising  a  clamor  a,lMJiit  perseeii- 

when  llicir  nmrauding  into  the  thcolofjical  field  is  ehaa- 

No  one  persecutes  them,  but  they  claim  the  privilego 

'  repelling  their  assaults  on    thomfclveB,  and  of  criticising 

vh  assaults.     Before  we  will   give   up  cheriehed  truth,  for 

tlie  giieaties  of  tiie  phy&ieist,  we  will  at  least  venture  to  aek, 

••By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things?  and  who  gave 

juthoi'ily?"     Physicists  ridicule  the  n arrow- mind od- 

I,  mistakes,  find  blunders  of  theologians.     There  are  two 

idee  to   that  question.     Tyndall,  Darwin,  aud   Huxley  are 

Kiatists,  and  ignorant  outside  of  their  departments.     They 

e  miuute  specialists  in  their  own  fields.     They  can  not  rise 

S  guiieral  views,  even  in  tlieir  own  fields.     They  reject  the 

wvt  catholic  idea  that  will  enable  them  to  do  so.    The  real 

nds  of  all  scienro.  the  efficient  cause  and  final  ennse.  they 

Their  method  threatens  the  death  of  all  true  science, 

itui  nil  elevatiug  scientific  thought.     Alt  they  and  their  di»- 

|^ei|)leB  do,  is  to  observe  minute  phenomena  in  time-succea- 

,  and  collect  them  into  bundles  and  label  them.     AU 

m  and  purposes  of  broad  gene  nil  iiutt  ions  anil  real  si-ieiitific 

Is  are  ignored.    Tyndall  took,  second- handed,  from  Draper 

bliat  lie  presented  in  the  historic  part  of  his  Belfast  cpeech, 

Tnd  made  gross   hlundcra  in  every  statement.     He  made 

fl  that  would  have  subjected  a  student  in  a  tlieologicitl 

lol  to  the  ridicule  of  his  class-nrntes.     In  every  ppeecb  of 

Itcso  mon,  when  they  enter  the  theological  and  metiiphypicul 

feld,  ibcy  make  mistakes  that  would  subject  n  college  student 

b  a  reprimand  from  his  teacher.     A  philosophy  that  assumes 

kat  p<MF)l)ly  two  and   two  might  he  five,  or  that  an  infinite 

mber  of  sEraiglit  lines  can  wjnstitute  a  finite  surface;  a  phi- 

Bnplty  tluit  makes  tlic  stihlimc  devotion  that  leads  a  mother 

n  ancrifice  herself  for  hei"  child,  i^iriiig  from  the  same  source 

B  the  pleasure  of  drinking  wine,  that  finds  the  origin  of  re- 

n  in  dread  of  hunger,  and  of  conscience  in  a  full  iitoma(rh ; 

lat  denies  all  causation  iu  nature,  nil  design  in  nature,  or 

kat  deeigu  implies  intelligence,  or  that  wo  can  loarn  of  the 
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dmnwier  nf  tbe  antbnr  of  nalnre  bj  tus  acts,  iml  pn(a  of  * 
wimdi^ul  ciiemL-try  that  tnuwiuuten  .1  rnlitio^  inUi  a  ilivinn 
tnig>-<lr  ot  Humii-l,  ought  Ui  be  vary  careful  nbout  ridii 
any  >et  of  preadten  or  tliealugirUM. 

If  Wgutry  ia  dpokeu  of,  was  Uierc  ctct  greater  bigotry 
that  of  Husky,  tluit  would  burn  all  theotn^nl  aod  mel 
icnl  wnrk«,  or  of  FUke,  a  mere  smatlcrer  in  scienoe, 
says  of  Aguwit,  tbe  [muoe  of  natunUUta :  "  H»  is  no 
qualifin)  than  a  child  fur  the  iuve!<ligntioa  of  evotution. 
uses  euDciruits  phnue«,  emptr  phmees,  dnrk  mctAph; 
phmwv,  phrasea  coni-ealing  »  thoroughly  idiotic  abHvac«  of 
thought  nnd  siguiliconce  I "  Is  eur-h  abuse  as  this  tlic  lo^iaons 
in  charity  anil  courtc«y,  and  snetitific  mode  of  discussion  that 
phy^ictsU  arc  to  funiLih  to  theologiaua  J  And,  finally,  we  oro 
toid  that  tliis  greatest  of  naturalists,  wbo  hod  foi^ltcn  raore 

Hit  natural  science  than  this  sinatterer  knew,  altlioti^h  lie 

klui  RJraost  miraculous  memory,  did  not  pxhil>it  iu  all  hia 
ings  the  «ilighest  acquaintance  with  the  developuiCDt 
Again,  he  tells  u»,  so  abmtutely  does  he  hcHeve  this 
hypitlietits,  tliis  mere  guess,  thia  unproved  speculation,  that 
hi*  miiid  is  utterly  unuble  lo  form  sufficient  couceptii 
opponito  piwition  to  Ije  able  to  frame  a  propiisition  fxpresdi 
ttio  opposilo  position.  Will  not  this  match  the  ionaticism 
thci  bigot  who  criod,  "  I  believe  it,  because  it  is  impossible!* 

Huxley  tolls  that  demulished  theologians  lie  around 
cnuUc  of  evcrysdeiice,  like  strangled  snidtcs  around  the  cradle 
of  the  infnnt  Hercules,  We  retort,  that  darbg  the  Inst  fifty 
years  demolished  skeptical  scientists,  with  crushed  heads,  He 
strewn  along  the  [with  of  theology,  who  have  experienced  the 
fate  that  the  man  Hercules  dealt  out  to  the  hydra,  whose 
hundred  heads  resembled  the  many  phases  of  modem  skepti- 
ciHra.  Unless  H.■ienti^ls  can  sliow  a  better  spirit,  let  tliem 
cease  to  lectnrt!  theologians  on  the  sins  of  iheuloguuia  of  for- 
mer days.  But  have  not  scientisU  persecuted  and  assailed 
Mich  other  F  What  shall  we  say  of  the  attacks  of  Tycho 
Bmho  on  Copernicus?  or  of  the  scienlista  of  liia  day  on 
(inlileoi'  It  in  a  notorious  fact  that  much  of  the  persecution 
ho  BufTorod  came  from  scieutial«  and  not  from  priests?    Ho^ 
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f  WM  persccHtcd  by  scientific  men  of  liia  day.  and  not  by 
Gets  alone.  Indeed,  it  wna  from  the  former  that  he  encoun- 
1  greatest  opposition.  Indeeil,  the  history  of  scifnce  ia 
filli  of  the  jealousies,  pereocutioiis,  and  quarrels  of  scientific 
men.  We  would  adi,-ise  Dr.  Dmper  to  write  a  supplement  to 
hie  liiatory  of  the  "'  Confliet  lietween  Science  and  Religion," 
in  which  he  detaiU  the  conflicts  between  science  and  Bcience. 
We  would  also  a^lvise  him  to  revise  his  last  woric,  and  maice 
L  what  it  is  not,  a  truthful  history.  It  ia  based  on  a  fals^ 
)d,  and  its  conchiiiioiis  are  false.  Christianity  did  not  op- 
9  soionce,  nor  do  the  Scriptures.  An  eccleMasticisra  that 
lliued  the  Bible  to  men  opposed  science,  and  this  is  charged 
I  Christianity  and  the  Bible.  AH  this  is  on  a  par  with  the 
meety  which  digjmrages  ClirisEianity,  and  apologizfs  for  and 
a  Paganism,  Mohammedanism,  and  all  antagonistic  sys- 

Again,  we  are  very  gravely  lold  that  theologians  should  not 
ik  or  write  on  the  religious  benrings  of  these  specnlutions 
of  physicists,  l>ecause  they  will  be  biased  and  intcrcsteil  in  their 
iuvcstigntious  and  decisions.  Tliis  work  must  be  done  by  men 
have  no  bins  in  favor  of  theology.  According  to  this 
ifound  philosophy,  married  men  sliould  not  write  upon  or 
defeuse  oT  marriage,  be<-au9e  iht^y  are  interested  and  will  be 
Only  bachelors  or  monks,  opposed  to  marriage,  should 
Loyal  ineu  should  not  try  traitors,  law-abiding  men 
should  not  try  criniinals  ;  traitors  and  criminals  should  do  this. 
We  it»\  not  allow  infidels  and  skeptics  to  settle  these  questions 
i<>r  us;  nor  can  we  allow  the  indifferent  There  are  cases 
where  indifference  is  a  crime,  and  not  to  have  a  bias  in  £ivor 
of  certain  thmgs  is  a  crime,  and  utterly  diH|ualilies  one  for 
idiug  these  questions.  It  is  absurd  to  sny  a  man 
e  no  bias  on  these  questions.  As  well  say  a  man  musi 
we  no  bias  in  favor  of  loyalty,  chastity,  and  honesty  in  or- 
to  be  qualified  to  investigate  treason,  lewdness,  and  crime. 
ih  a  lack  of  bias  would  itself  be  a  crime,  and  utterly  unfil 
for  investigation.  We  must  also  consider  the  consequea- 
of  a  system.  If  a  man's  theories  are,  in  consequences, 
inable  and  criminal,  if  treaaou  and  crime  are  their  legit- 
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imate  results,  we  must  consider  tlieir  consequences  in  investi- 
gating and  deciding  concerning  the  system.  It  would  be 
criminal  and  madness  not  to  do  so.  Then  tlie  very  ignorance 
of  theology  claimed  for  these  physicL-^ts  utterly  unfits  them 
to  render  the  decisions  they  have  assumed  to  make.  Their 
freedom  from  theological  bias  and  knowleilge  that  they  claim, 
renders  them  utterly  unfit  for  deciding  questions  of  religion 
and  morality.  Lack  of  care  or  feeling  would  utterly  disqual- 
ify them.  Such  lack  of  care  or  such  ignorance  would  l)e 
criminal,  and  utterly  disqualify  them  for  what  they  have  been 
assuming  the  right  to  do.  But  such  claims  of  lack  of  feel- 
ing and  bias,  are  dishonest  and  hypocritical.  There  is  intense 
feeling  and  bias,  but  it  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  question. 
There  is  a  deep-seated  hatred  of  religion  and  all  religious 
truths,  or  else  why  do  they  step  so  entirely  out  of  their  way 
to  sneer  at  and  stab  religion  ?  It  would  be  madness  and  crim- 
inal to  trust  such  investigators — to  trust  the  careless,  the  ig- 
norant, or  the  hostile  in  such  questions.  Again,  we  can  not, 
and  should  not,  feel  indifferent  in  such  discussions.  As  well 
talk  to  a  ])arent  not  to  feel  indignant  in  a  matter  in  which  the 
chastity  of  a  daughter  was  at  stake,  or  the  virtue  and  moral- 
ity of  his  children  were  imperiled.  Say  to  him,  "You  must 
not  feel  indignant  or  excited  I  Let  the  indifferent  or  lewd  ex- 
periment on  your  children,  and  view  it  with  the  eye  of  a 
philosopher,  as  a  mere  question  of  science !  ! " 

Then  the  indifference  or  freedom  from  bias  claimed  for 
these  men  is  false  and  hypocriticiil.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
have  this  indifference,  and  would  be  criminal  were  it  possi- 
ble. So  would  the  refusal  to  look  at  the  consequences  of 
these  speculations,  or  a  refusal  to  investigate  carefully  the 
consequences  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view.  We 
have  a  right,  the  highest  right,  to  inquire  into  these  theories 
of  Evolution,  Development  and  Darwinism,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  consequences  of  these  speculations,  and  it  is  our 
higliest  duty  to  do  so.  It  would  bo  madness  and  a  crime  if 
we  did  not.  We  can  not  allow  the  gravest  questions  of  our 
moral  and  religious  nature  to  be  investigated  and  experi- 
mented upon  by  the  indifferent   or  hostile  as  mere  matters 
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tUf  Bcience,  any  more  tlmri  we  can  allow  treason  and  crime  to 
)0etirisii  tie  experiments,  or  allow  virtue  and  momlity  to  be 
tnnde  mere  matters  of  what  is  caUed  acientific  experiment  and 
Bpeculntion,  If  these  iipeciilations  contradict  the  moral  and 
Yeligioiis  itituitious  of  our  nature,  we  must  reject  aud  ujipose 
them.  We  should  and  mui-t  fpealc  in  denunciation  of  them. 
Tli«  censure  of  Dr.  Hodge  by  one  of  his  critics,  because  Ue 
spoke  in  denunciulion  of  certain  tendencies  of  Darwinism,  was 
!  ill-timed  a:<  censure  of  a  loyal,  virtuous  man  for  indignation 
k  and  deiiuuciation  of  treason  nud  crime.  Let  us,  then,  ioquire 
Evhat  are  the  ten<tencies  of  these  theories  of  development  and 
■Parwtniem,  aud  especially  wliat  are  their  tendencies  in  moralfl 
ud  religion.  ^Ve  can  accept  the  facts  of  Darwin's  writings 
I  reject  their  speculations,  aud  we  can  accept  him  as  au- 
Bftority  in  mattera  of  fact  in  science,  and  reject  him  and  Tyn- 
^dall  and  Huxley  and  all  of  his  class,  when  they  leave  their 
Ifield  and  play  the  role  of  theologians.  We  can  accept  the  de- 
idsion  of  Philip  sober,  wliile  we  reject  Philip  drunk.  We 
lean  accept  the  naturalist  when  he  speaka  aa  a  naturali^-l,  and 
Bji^ect  the  naturalist  when  he  attempts  to  play  tlie  theologian, 
pibr  theology  can  no  more  be  settled  by  his  methods  than  we 
■aean  test  moral  (juality  in  a  crucible.  The  atheistic  theories 
ipt  evolution  and  development,  those  that  are  assuredly  athe- 
[fatic,  we  can  dismiss  at  once,  for  their  atheism  and  hostility  to 
eligion  is  avowed.  8<i  we  can  dipniics  all  thi-oriea  which  reo- 
^nixe  (inly  mutter  and  force,  and  [ihyeical  causes  resident  in 
llfaem.  All  theories  that  attempt  lu  account  for  all  existence 
nritluiut  any  recognition  of  God  or  an  Intelligent  Cause  are 
leistic.  Ho  are  all  tlieuries  that  remove  out  of  tlie  mind 
pill  idea  nf  control,  providence,  and  government  by  a  personal 
Pantheistic  theorii.'s  of  development,  and  certain  pro- 
sedly  tbcistic  theories  of  development,  are  open  to  the  same 
Ejection. 
But  perhaps  no  better  subject  of  such  criticism  could  be 
Ichoscn  than  Darwin's  hypinhi's^is.  Wliat  are  the  tendencies 
lef  Darwinism?  We  can  lenni  these: 
I.  From  the  writings  of  Darwin. 
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II.  Frnm  tlie  ulleraoccs  of  its  principal  lulherents. 
is  known  liy  the  LHiinpuny  he  kecpR. 

III.  By  llie  11^  tbat  is  nmde  of  the  Rystotn. 
What,  then,  are  the  temienciM  of  Darwhiiem  iu  regard 

the  theUtic  argiunent,  und  religiotia  aud  moral  ideas?    Its  a 
flueiicc  on  moraia  we  will  roaerve  to  another  place.    Tli« 
OU8  theistic  argumente  ai-e  the  ontological,  cxwinologica],  t«li 
logical,  eUiiciil  and  intuiiioual.    The  principnl  argutneut 
the  tdcologieal.     It  flirnishes  ihe  occasions  to  tlie  Intuitioni 
to  evolve  its  great  intui^ou^,  that  are  the  foundation  of 
argiimeuts,  and  tnidcei)  tlic  idi?as  of  the  oilier  argiimonla  idi 
of  an   intelligeiiec.     The   teloological  arfjnment  is  based 
the  evidences  of  order,  arrangement,  adaptation,  co-ordinatii 
adjiietnieiit,  design,  plan,  law,  method,  system,  prcvisiun 
provision,  seen  iu  nature,     ^me  theiats  have  lately  rejectew^ 
the  tuleologitiul  argument.     They  have  acted  hastily  and 
wisely,  for  tliey  have  abandoned  the  only  ground  that  sug> 
gests  and  gives  validity  to  all  arguments;  and  if  this  argu- 
ment be  not  valid,  then  reasoning  is  an  impossibility.    Tha 
tendency  of  D.irKinism  is  especially  manifest  in  iM  benrinj 
on  the  idea  of  teleology  in  nature.     This  is  indicated  in 
use  of  the  vvonl  "  natural."     In  bis  speculations,  it  means 

I.  Opposed  to  what  is  produced  by  man,  or  what  is  artii 
cial. 

II.  Opposed  to  what  is  producwl  by  intelligence. 

III.  Opposed  to  every  thing  not  produced  by  pnrely  phy»> 
ical  causes.  Phenomena  produced  hy  jiurely  physical  causv 
are  natural,  and  they  nione  are  natural. 

This  utterly  excludes  from  nature  all  idea  of  God  as  cr«« 
ator,  ruler,  and  jirovideuce.  Of  course  all  idea  of  teleology  it 
excluded.  Mature  couki  have  in  it  no  teleology.  Any  thing 
teli'ological  would  not  bo  natural,  but  artiUcial,  or  at  least 
jbruigu  to  nature. 

Durwinbm  is,  in  eveiy  phase  of  it,  a  most  determined  ii» 
of  the  very  idea  of  teleology.  It  refuses  to  inquire  into,  in- 
vestigate or  account  for,  the  origin  of  matter,  force,  or  life. 
It  refuses  to  inquire  into,  investigate  or  account  for  the  co-ordk 
naUoD,  o^jostmeiit  and  adaptation  of  matter  and  its  proper- 
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w,  force  nnd  ite  pro])(>rtic:<.  It  refu»«  to  inquire  Into,  in- 
ttigsto  anil  account  for  ita  primordial  germ,  or  tlie  cotidi- 
aurrounding  iiucti  germs,  or  their  adaptation  to  condi- 
,  or  power  of  ndnpling  tliemselvei'  to  conditions.  It 
refilBW  to  inquire  inlo  and  aeeount  for  the  properties  of  re- 
Mluction,  growth  and  orgnnizalion  it  Rserihcii  to  life.  It 
unies  that  eonditiona  produce  nil  variations,  species  and 
■orders  out  of  primordial  germs,  and  refuses  to  inqnire  into  the 
n[>rigiii  or  account  tor  these  wonderful  conditions.  It  assumes 
Mt  all  these  varifttions  will  be  in  one  diicction,  from  simple 
)  complex,  from  lower  to  higher,  from  useless  to  useful.  It 
I  that  conditions  produce  improveraenta  always.  It 
ninies  tliat  improved  charncteristioH  fit  for  strugt'le  for  life, 
r  tliat  nature  preserves  the  higher,  the  complex,  the  useful. 
iivlaiBm  osrumea  all  the^e  elements  or  factoni,  nnd  gives  to 
piem  the  efficiency  of  primordial  causes;  makes  first  causes 
1  efficient  causes  of  them.  It  makes  fii-st  causes  also  of  its 
Pkvs  or  aasumptiuns: 

I.  Different  conditions  surround  differeul  germs. 
H.  Adaptation  to  ditferent  conditions  or  power  of  adnpUug 
Belf  to  different  conditions  in  each  germ, 
in.  Ditlt^rent  condition;*  and  adaptation  to  them  produce 
1  and  improved  chai-acteristics  in  primordial  germs. 

IV.  Law  of  heredity  jwrpetuates  these  characteristics. 

V.  Law  of  over-production, 

VT.  Struggle  for  life  caused  by  over-production. 
Vn.  Survival  of  fittest  in  strug'rle  lor  life. 
All  this  is  accomplished  by  matter  and  its  properties,  and 
e  and  its  propertle'^  and  man  ifes  tut  ions.     It  preeents  the 
Q  laws,  as  it  calls  tlicm,  as  Srst  causes,  and  refuses  to  go 
Iwck  of  them. 
Such  a  system  ignores  uU  teleological  thought  and  consider- 
It  leatls  the  mind  away  from  teleological  consider- 
ktions.     It  apparently  removes  lUl  necessity  for  teleological 
laideralioDs,  and  nil  possibility  of  teleology.    It  assumes  to 
na  away  with  nil  teleology  in  nature.     The  mind  is  led  up 
3  to  face  with  the^c  laws,  as  it  calls  tliem,  and  left  with 
them  OS  first  causes.     The  mind  is  led  through  a  lung  o 
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of  ingenious  spcculiitions,  and  curious  fucta,  seemingly  aas- 
taining  them,  nnd  »tninge  variations  produced,  it  is  claimed, 
by  ilic  laws  we  have  giv«Q  nlvove,  and  bewildered  and  amazed 
by  tbem,  U  induced  to  ncoept  the  hypotii»is  as  a  solution  of 
the  entire  pbonomena  of  nature,  and  the  problem  of  the  uni- 
verse. All  necessity  for  creative  power,  and  all  evidence  of 
it,  is  dune  away,  as  a  myth,  it  is  claimed,  and  a  fcticb,  called 
natural  selection,  has  produced  every  thing.  As  in  our  illus- 
tration in  our  introducllon,  we  are  le<l  througli  a  long  series 
ofintricnle  operations,  in  which  skillful  manipulation  is  dis- 
played, and  it  is  assumed  tliat  tliey  are  all  correct,  and  we 
must  accept  Lbe  residt  as  above  all  duubt.  A  careful  mathe- 
mnticiun  would  ask,  as  we  snid:  Are  the  poslulala  jwssilile 
aud  correct?  Will  the  data  give  the  equationsr  Will 
each  Mjiiation  follow  legitimately  from  what  precedes?  Are 
all  tlie  .jirocessi'B  and  nionipulations  correct?  Do  the  results 
ountradiut  established  facts  and  truths?  If  one  of  tlie  qne»- 
tiona  were  answered  so  as  to  invalidate  the  work,  he  would 
reject  it  entirely,  regardless  of  the  seeming  accuracy  of  cer- 
tain etepB  of  the  process,  or  of  the  skill  in  manipulation  dis- 
plajed  in  it.  Darwin  af>suTnes  nil  that  is  vital  to  his  theory, 
without  proof.  Even  then  his  assumed  data  will  not  givs 
the  result.  The  mwt  important  parts  of  the  hypothesis,  as  it 
is  huildcd  np,  have  to  be  ussunieil.  The  results  coutrmlict 
establisliod  facts  and  truths.  In  nil  this  tliere  is  not  a  single 
idea  of  teleology  suggested,  but  every  attempt  is  made  to  do 
away  with  oven  a  conception  of  teleology.  All  necessity  for, 
all  evidence  of  it,  and  all  possiljility  of  it,  arc  carefully  ex- 
cluded. Anil  notwithstanding  these  fatal  defects,  and  its  tre- 
mendous results,  wc  are  asked  to  accept  it,  on  account  of  the 
wonderful  skill  in  minute  phenomena,  and  the  amaxing 
knowle<l|^  of  detail  displayed  in  the  intermediula  steps  of  the 
hyjiothcsLs. 

The  hypothesis  tends  to  lead  men  to  ignore  the  great  ques- 
tion of  first  cause,  and  to  ignore  God  in  their  thoughts.  It 
makes  primal  causes  of  !ta  laws,  which  recognize  matter  and 
phy»icjil  force  alone.  It  goes  farther,  it  deni'?s  boldly  and 
utterly  all  idea  of  tclct'logy  iu  nature.     It  iissuroeaand  teachee 
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that  all  order,  arrangement,  and  co-ordination  in  nature,  are 
the  result  of  mere  matter  and  force,  working  under  a  kind 
of  fatal  necessity  it  calls  law.  It  denies  that  order,  arrange- 
ment, and  co-ordination  imply  design  or  plan.  It  denies  all 
adaptiition,  adjustment,  and  design,  all  prevision  of,  or  pro- 
vision for,  the  results.  It  attempts  to  account  for  what  men 
usually  regard  as  adaptation,  adjustment,  by  the  oj)eration  of 
blind  physical  forces,  without  design  or  intelligence.  It  ridi- 
cules and  scouts  all  idea  of  design  in  nature.  The  writings 
of  Darwin  and  his  adherents  abound  in  such  expressions.  It 
undertakes  to  disprove  all  design  in  nature.  The  atheist 
declares  that  it  has  done  so.  The  advocates  of  this  system 
are  generally  atheists.  Atheists  are  all  believers  of  Darwin- 
ism. They  hail  it  as  a  help  out  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
ever  beset  their  position,  and  use  it  as  such.  They  never 
were  able  to  meet  the  evidences  of  order,  adjustment,  and 
design  in  nature.  Darwinism  has  relieved  all  this  insuper- 
able objection  by  disproving,  they  claim,  all  design,  and  that 
order  and  co-ordination  imply  design.  It  is  the  main  reliance 
of  atheism  at  the  present  time,  or  its  main  argument  in  dis- 
cussion with  theism.  Such  are  the  tendencies  of  Darwinism, 
as  avowed  and  taught  by  Darwin  and  his  adherents.  If  we 
take  the  hypothesis  as  a  part  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  it  is 
simply  blank  atheism.  True,  Darwin  does  not  avow  cosmical 
development  nor  atheistic  evolution.  Indee<l  his  theory  is  a 
chain  without  connecti(m  at  either  end.  Few  of  the  believers 
of  his  system  are  satisfied  with  his  frngmentaiy  hypothesis. 
They  assume  the  whole  theory  of  cosmicid  development. 
They  assume  the  eternity  of  matter  and  force,  and  spontane- 
ous generation  of  life,  and  use  Darwinism  only  to  complete 
the  work.  Darwin  and  his  adherents  deny  all  causation  in 
nature,  and  all  idea  of  causation,  and  substitute  for  it  what 
they  call  time-succession.  They  deny  all  spontaneity  in  the 
universe,  even  in  the  mind  of  man.  They  dislike  the  classi- 
fication of  phenomena  according  to  ideal  conceptions.  They 
dislike  unitizing  the  ])henomena  of  nature.  They  dislike  and 
reject  the  catholic  ideas  of  our  religious  nature.  They  sneer 
at  mental  and  moral   ideas  and  reasonings  as   metaphysics. 
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The  reason  for  all  this  in  that  th«e  iJeas  flud  coiiKtdcratiom 
iucvitably  Icud  to  the  idea  of  Ood,  niid  eslabluili  Im  exist- 
CDce.  Their  especial  dislike  of  the  telcologicaJ  view  of  na^ 
ture  lii^Jtues  the  inheroiit  and  detcruiiued  atfaoLom  of  the 
Bj'steni. 

The  qiicgtion  is  ofteu  nsked,  "la  Durwin  an  atlieifitT"  Ae 
he  liaa  never  avowed  thtlt  he  is  one,  nor  denied  it,  we  cao 
learu  only  by  hie  expresdon  of  sentiment  in  hU  writings. 
The  consideratiuitB  pro  and  con  ai'c:  Con.  1.  He  uses  the  term 
Creator.  2,  He  says  life  was  inbreathed  into  a  few  forms 
by  the  Creator.  3.  He  says  his  system  is  iiot  necessarily 
atheistic,     4,  He  has  never  avowed  being  an  atlieist. 

Pro.  1,  He  denies,  ridicules,  aiid  attacks  all  idea  of  tele- 
ology in  nature.  2.  He  st:out^  tlie  idea  of  God's  havin;^  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  phenomena  lie  invesligatea.  3.  He  eore- 
fully  and  intentioLally  ignores  all  idea  of  Creator  and  Ood 
in  Lilt  speculations.  4.  His  use  of  the  term  God,  or  Creator, 
seems  to  be  merely  a  use  of  a  popular  term  that  was  uonren- 
ient  as  a  name  for  what  needed  an  apiiellatioii,  and  without 
attaching  to  it  any  meaning  beyond  Spencer's  Unknowable. 
5.  He  certainly  does  not,  from  his  utter  ignoring  the  word  iu 
his  subsequent  reasonings,  nttaeb  to  it  any  of  the  meaning  or 
characteristic  ideas  that  the  term  iiu]iHes.  6.  It  seems  to  be 
merely  a  nominal  use  of  a  term  in  popular  use,  as  a  niime  f<)r 
something  that  had,  for  convenience,  to  be  named  in  his 
speculations,  and  without  attaching  any  of  the  meaning  popu- 
larly attached  to  the  term.  7.  There  are  strong  indications 
that  the  term  is  used  as  a  screen  or  blind  to  cover  the  athe- 
istic character  of  his  speculations,  and  to  avoid  tlie  odium  of 
atheism. 

It  looks  very  much  as  though  it  were  a  tub  thrown  to  the 
theological  whale.  Sliall  we  jjronounce  Darwinism  to  bti 
atheism:  Gm.  1.  Darwin  asserts  that  his  system  is  not  neo- 
e«Mrily  atheistic.  2,  Persons  believe  it  who  also  believe  in 
God  and  t.'realor. 

Prn.  1.  A  tiieists  claim  it  as  atheistic  and  as  the  foundation 
of  atheism.  2.  It  is  their  princi|inl  reliance  now  in  advo- 
cating atiiuisiii.     3.  Il;i  k'liduni^ies  are  jralpiibly  towaixl  iithc- 
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ism.  4.  It  leads  men  into  atheism  almost  invariably.  5.  All 
atheists  are  believers  of  the  theory,  and  nearly  all  believers 
of  the  theory  are  atheists.  6.  It  is  utterly  opposed  to  all 
teleology  and  all  the  leading  ideas  of  theism.  7.  It  utterly 
destroys  all  idea  of  God  as  ruler,  sustainer,  and  providence 
in  the  universe.  It  most  palpably  denies  the  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures  in  Genesis  and  the  sanction  given  to  them  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  It  most  palpably  denies  all  the  catholic 
ideas  of  the  Scriptures,  concerning  creation  and  providence 
and  divine  government.  To  accommodate  tlie  Scriptures  to 
Darwinism,  their  declarations  must  be  emptied  of  all  mean- 
ing, and  a  new  and  foreign,  and  often  opposite,  meaning  must 
be  injected  into  them.  Such  are  the  bearings  of  the  system 
of  Darwinism  on  theism  and  religious  ideas.  We  will  reserve 
our  examination  of  its  influence  on  the  morals  and  character 
and  life  of  those  who  accept  it  to  another  place.  We  do 
not  say  that  establishing  the  tendency  of  these  speculations 
necessarily  disproves  them.  It  docs  so  only  thus  far,  if  they 
contradict  the  catholic  intuitions  of  our  rational,  moral,  and 
religious  nature,  they  can  not  be  true;  and  if  we  take  our 
nature  as  our  standard,  we  must  reject  them. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Failures  of  Evolution,  Darwinism,  and  Other 

Atheistic  Theories. 

We  have  now  progressed  tlius  far  in  our  work.  We  have 
presented  an  outline  of  the  demands  of  the  problem,  also  an 
outline  of  the  data  we  must  use  in  solving  the  problem.  We 
then  gave  an  outline  of  some  of  the  solutions  of  the  problem, 
and  pohited  out  their  tendencies.  We  are  now  ready  to  com- 
pare these  solutions  with  the  demands  of  the  problem,  and 
test  them. 

I.  Chance;  or  a  fortuitious  concourse  of  atoms  and  of  their 
existencas  and  phenomena. — This  theory  is  the  despair  of  all 
reason  and  sense,  ^fodern  science  has  astablished  one  thing 
beyond  cavil.  All  phenomena,  existences,  and  natureare,  un- 
der law,  co-ordinated  and  uniform  law.  Thcire  is  an  onler 
including  every  atom,  every  organ,  every  plant  or  animal, 
each  world,  each  system,  and  the  cosmos.  This  sufficiently 
disproves  all  theory  of  chance. 

II.  Fate. — If  this  mean  that  a  fortuitious  concourse  of 
atoms  and  phenomena  in  the  l)eginning,  at  last  resulted  in  the 
present  order  of  things,  which  has  now  become  fixed  and 
eternal,  we  re})ly  that  investigation  has  shown  that  in  the 
first  constitution  of  tilings  there  was  co-ordination,  law,  and 
order,  and  has  driven  all  idea  of  chance  out  of  the  universe. 
If  it  mean  that  the  present  order  of  things  is  eternal,  the 
reply  is  that  all  that  we  see  is  finite,  dependent,  and  perish- 
able. The  very  idea  of  an  eternal,  infinite,  independent  series 
of  the  finite,  dependent,  and  perishable  is  absurd.  Again, 
investigation  has  shown  that  the  present  order  of  things  is  the 
result  of  a  development,  a  progression.  Then  the  present 
order  of  things  can  not  be  eternal  in  the  present  order.  It 
must  have  had  a  beginning.     In  the  universe  we  see  too  much 
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er,  evBtem,  plan,  and  law,  to  permit  ua  to  enterloiii,  for 

me  tuiiment,   tlie  idea  of  ctiauce;    nnd  too  much  disorder, 

^teriiHlivity  and  f'liilure,  to  allow  ug  tu  eiitertuia  the  idea  of 

esistlesa,  undevuitiDg  fute.     The  otdy  possible  ground  ie  s 

iiatire  mind  acting  on  a  pUu,  in  wiiii^h  trccdom,  to  a  certain 

■CxtMil,  and  nltemativitj,  were  a  necessnry  part. 

IlL    TuEOBiKS  OF  EvoLtmoN.— We  shall  first  examine 

nio  Icnglti  as  one  scheme,  and  when  we  reach  phya- 

lli)gical  develcipment,  we  shall  examine  Darwinism.      We 

■ball  iwccpt  aod  u^e,  as  a  hank  for  our  reasoning,  the  axiom 

(  die  phyMcist,  Ex  tiihih  nihil  jU — "Out  of  notliing,  nathiug 

k-b" — and  give  it  its  full  application.     The  phyeicist  says, 

■*If  out  of  nothing,  nothing  come?,  then  amnething  must  have 

nbted   forever."     This  we   accept  without  question,   and 

Stm,  also,  that  there  must  be  inherently  and  originally  in 

I  ecimethiiig  all  that  is  afterwards  evolved  out  of  it;  for 

mutbing  could  evolve  out  of  itself  what  was  not  in  itself, 

would  be  a  producing  of  something  out  of  nothing,  and 

I  violation  of  our  axiom.     Then  we  must  [jostulate  na  the 

round  and   nmrce  of  all  being,  that  which  inherently  and 

niirdially  includes  all  being  and  possibilities  of  lieing — 

irbieb  incliulcs  and  contuins  pulentiully  and  eternally  all  be- 

f  and  po^ibililtes  of  being.     The  ic^ue  between  the  atheist 

|>id  thei»t  is:    Hlutil  we  ptistulalc  mind  as  the  ground  and 

s  of  all  l«!ng?  or  sindl  we  pustulate  mutter  and  force, 

jliiid    irnitiimAl  force,  and  blind,  insensate  matter?      There 

be   no  evasion   of  tliis  alternative.      Either   we   must 

imc  the  eternity  of  mind,  and  make  mind  eternal,  self-ex- 

•tiiigi  iodcpeiideut,  eelf^iietnitiing,  und  thus  nutke  mind  the 

iginillngT  the  ground  and  source  of  all  being;  or  we  must 

iko  matter  nnd  force,  blind  irmtiunnl  force,  and  blind  in* 

latft  matter,  eternal,  self-existent,  independent,  and  selfr 

ug.      Holding    the    physicist    inflexibly    to    hia    own 

"Out  of  nothing,  uocbing  conies,"  we  lay  down  as  our 

I  idea,  that  we  must  assume  or  i»ostulate   the   eternity, 

lrif-«'x!st«nce,  independence,  and  self-sustenance  of  mind,  and 

take  mind   the    beginning  and  ground  of  all  being.     We 

ist  postulate  that  whicb  contains  jioteutiatly  all  that  comes 
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out  of  it.  We  must  have  in  it  potentially  all  that  after- 
Uiinls  api>ear.<,  whotlier  by  creation  or  evolution.  If  not  in 
the  L^'ounJ  or  l)egiuning  jwtentially,  it  can  not  be  evolved 
out  of  it  without  violating  our  axiom,  "Out  of  nothing,  noth- 
ing eomes." 

We  jx)stulate  mind  for  these  reasons: 

I.  All  our  ideas  of  s}X)ntaiieity,  spontaneous,  self-acting 
power,  of  force  and  cau^ration,  have  their  origin  in  our  con- 
sciou.sness  of  our  minds  and  wills,  as  siKUitaneous,  self-acting 
power,  energizing  jn^wer  in  acti(»n,  controlling  jwwer  and 
force,  and  us  causes  producing  elfecl,*<.  The  only  s|>ontaneity, 
spontaneous,  self-acting  power  or  f>rce  that  we  know  is  mind. 
Hence,  the  only  self-acting,  sjx)ntaneous  jxjwer,  such  as  must 
be  the  origin  of  this  evolution,  the  origin  of  all  force,  all 
activity  of  force,  must  have  its  origin  in  mind.  The  only 
eflieient  causation,  of  which  we  have  any  knowh^lge,  is  mind. 
If  wo  trace  the  disj)lays  of  force  seen  in  the  universe,  through 
all  its  activities  and  channels  of  display,  back  to  its  origin, 
we  will  fmd  that  it  is  an  expression  of  jx)wer  exerted  by 
mind,  the  only  spontaneous,  self-acting  lorce  or  cause,  the 
oi)V  oHicient  cause  of  which  we  have  anv  knowledge. 

II.  The  superioiity  of  mind  over  matter.  The  physicist 
admits  this,  for  he  re<:ards  mind  as  the  hiu^hest  result  of  evolu- 
tion,  and  tells  us  that  evolution  will  give  us  inconceivably 
higher  d'^velopments  of  mind  in  the  future. 

III.  The  power  of  mind  over  matter,  controlling,  suliordi- 
natiiig  and  using  it,  demonstrates  that  matter  exists  for  mind, 
and  is  sulK)rdinate  to  it. 

IV.  We  call  especial  attenti(^n  to  this  thought.  The  pri- 
mordial constitution  of  matter  and  firce  is  su(;li  as  to  demand 
the  pre-existence  of  mintl  ant(»rior  to  such  first  constituti<Mi  of 
matt<T  and  force,  to  give  to  them  this  constitution.  The  sixty 
original  elements  of  matter,  and  the  essential  properties  of 
matt<.M*,  the  forces  and  the  pr<4)ertie3  of  these  forces,  are  co- 
ordinated, airanged,  adjusted,  and  adaptinl  in  order,  method, 
system,  exhihiting  design,  plan,  and  law,  with  prevision  of, 
and  provision  for,  all  that  afterwards  appears.  In  this  are  re- 
alized the  highost  idoiis  of  reason.     The  highest  and  most  ab- 
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ict  ideas  of  renson,  aie  renlizeil  in  the  priini>r(iifll  constitu- 
ioD  of  tilings.     All  tliia  haa  its  only  coiiceivnble  gniiiiid  in 
ttuJixi.     TheD  mind  must  have  existed  anterior  to  the  first 
[eoDstitulion  of  matter  and  force,  to  give  to  tliein  this  pri- 
mordial coiifitiCiition. 

,  Miud  la  the  only  adequitte  beginning  and  ground  for 
plife,  sensation,  tustinct]  reason,  and  moral  nature  and  chor- 
■ct«r. 

VI.  If  we  postulate  mind  as  tlie  ground  and  beginning  of 
hll  being,  we  have  adequate  ground  for  all  being,  and  have 
»  furtlier  difficulty  to  aeeonnt  for  the  btgiiiniiig  of  life, 
sation,  instinct,  reason,  and  moral  niiture  and  character. 
Vn.  The  rational  and  moral  intuitions  of  our  nature  de- 
lad  Buch  a  basis  for  all  being,  and  are  satisfied  with  no 
tier. 

We  refuse  to  accept  the  position  of  the  physicist  wlien  ho 
OEtulates  matter  and  force,  blind,  irrational  force,  and  blind, 
■•IpBenNite  matter,  as  the  beginning  and  ground  of  all  Ifeing, 
(ibr  these  reasons: 

L  lliere  must  be  in  this  ground  self  activity,  spontADeity, 

xintaneuus,  s«lf-acting  tbrce.     Since  the  prinionlial  constitu- 

a  of  matter  and  force,  and  the  course  of  evolution  are  in  ac- 

rd&nce  with  order,  co-ordi nation,  adjastment,  plan,  metliod, 

d  system,  as  the  physicist  admits,  when  he  speaks  of  evolu- 

ttioit  by  law.  the  law  of  evolulion  and  the  law  of  uature,  this 

^wer  must  be  jiowcr  co-ordiualed,  adjustetl,  and  adapted, 

nd  regulated  in  a  plan,  method,  and  intern  according  to  law. 

If  we  admitted  a  blind,  aimless,  purposeless,  necessary  activity 

in  blind,  irnidonol  force  and  matter,  it  would  not  give  one  of 

theefi  characteristics  we  see  in  the  primordial  constitution  of 

latter  and  force,  and  in  the  course  of  evolution.    Tlie  very 

ftugheet  ideas  of  rcosou  are  realized  in  all  this.    Then  in  the 

round  of  all  being   we   must    have  cpuntaneous,  self-active 

iwer,  regulated,  co-ordinnled,  and  adja^teil  atcordiug  to  the 

Kigheet  ideas  of  reason.     This  has  no  ground  in  bluid,  irra- 

lal  matter  and  force. 

'  II.  Matter  and  physlciil  force  are  inferior  in   being  attri- 

jptea  iiud  manifest!  it  ions  to  miud.    This,  the  physicist  admits 
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fbr  lie  makes  miml  tlic  highest  product  of  evoluUon.     It  J 
al)?unl  lo  niako  the  inferior  tlie  source  or  cause  of  the  g 

ill.  Mnitur  an<l  physical  force  are  subordinate  to  mind,  il 
fi'j'ior  ti)  niind,  the  perrants  of  mind,  and  exist  for  the  i 
of  mind. 

I  \'.  The  primordial  constitution  of  matter  and  force  a  fat 
as  could  have  c<ime  into  being  or  exiatoJ  ut  all,  only  wid 
mind  existing  anterior  to  such  conxtitutioos  and  causing  i 
In  I  he  primordial  constitution  of  matter  and  force— th«  f 
constitution  of  the  sixty  original  elemenU  of  matter  and  t 
essential  propertira  of  matter,  in  the  primordial  constituA 
of  force,  and  the  eesentiul  powers  and  properties  of  foro 
tht'rearc  co-ordination,  arrangement,  adjustment,  into  ( 
method,  system,  and  plan,  exhibiting  adaptation,  design,  i 
law,  with  prevision  of,  and  provision  for,  all  thiit  afterwi 
iippeare.  The  very  highest  conceptions  of  reiuson  are  realis 
in  tills  primordial  constitution  of  matter  and  fortv^  It  is  i 
accordance  with  the  highest  and  most  aintract  ideas  of  n 
This  necessitates  the  pre-«xistence  of  mind  anterior  to  sue 
primordial  constitution  of  matter  and  force,  to  ^ve  to  mattd 
ttnd  force  this  first  constitution. 

V.  The  primordial  constitution  of  things  is  such  as  U 
nuttier  and  force  to  be  subordinate  agents  in  their  first  cons 
tution,  the  product  of  miud  and  manufactured  articles. 
Statit  mentioned  in  No.  4  clearly  establish  this. 

VI.  Afatter  and   force,  blind,   irrational,  insensate  m 
and  force,  arc  no  atlequate  basis  for  spontaneity,  self^octivi^ 
spontaneous,  self-acting  l<>rce,  life,  sensation,  instinct, 
moral  nature,  and   moral  character.      They  do  not  couta 
them,  nor  a  sufficient  ground  for  them  ;  hence  they  can  nofr" 
lio  evolved  out  of  tliera. 

VII.  If  we  poetnlnte  matter  and  force  as  the  ground  of  all 
iH'irig,  wc  have  either  tn  steal  clandestinely,  grain  by  grain, 
durhig  an  nlmo&t  infinite  interval,  the  whole  of  sponlaueity, 
°t.'lf-actiiiglife,  sensation,  instinct,  reasim,  moral  nature,  and  cau- 
sulion,  and  fuisl  tReni,  illicitly  and  fbrlively,  into  matter  and 
foiciirhinug  lliei''iui>ciif'(lcvi^lopuieiitor  evolution  chiinud  by 
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V  physicist,  or  are  (breed  to  <lii  wlint  Tyndall  nltempted  in  his 

ielfust  speech  with  an  audiiclty  that  woulil  Imve  been  sub- 

lidme  htid  it  nnt    liceo  so  gru88  an   iiiHidt  to  common  »ense, 

|:Vasume  or  take  by  force  the  whole  qu^tion — not  beg  it,  but 

irrot^iitly  iiKumo  it— by  foiittlDg  into  matter  at  the  begiiiuing 

11  that  (ire  wish  nftcrwaida  to  evolve  out  of  it,     This  spcpch 

I  esjiecially    valuable  as  a  «mfbssion,  by  one  of  tlie  great 

Dijfhta  of  evuliition,  that  their  assumption   that  matter  and 

p»rce    can  evolve  what    is   nut  in  them    is  aliaiird,  and  that 

r  furtive  theft  of  life  and  causation,  even  during  the  in- 

Eliiie  time  asked  by  Durwin,  ig  also  Ulogiral  luid  alisurd. 

He  attempts  to  cut  the  gordion  knot  by  audaciously  dcpos- 

r  fulstiiig  into  matter,  at  the  beginning,  all  that  he  wants 

wards   to  evolve  out  of  it.     In  doiug  this  we  trample 

niler  foot  all  common  Beuse  and  reason,  and  every  principle 

m  inductive  philosophy.     We  make  agod,  an  iniiuite  felicli, 

£  inntl^T,  and  assign  to  it  all  tliat  we,  if  niatcrinlists,  refuse  to 

*pt  in  the  being  or  nature  of  God  or  infinite  mind  or  ab- 

(foltito    cause.      We  make  an   infinite  fetich  of  matter,  and 

rnmpte  under  foot  every   principle  of  reasou  and  common 

:,  in  aligning  to  blind,  insensate  matter  and  blind^  irrar 

piotial  force,  what  reason  and  all  G][]>erience  declare  belong  to 

Bind  alone.     We  trample  under  foot  every  intuition  of  our 

ntional,  moral,  and  religious  nature,  which  invariably  aflirms 

lat  tlie»e  attributes,  characterletice,  and  re^ultj  can  t>c  a»- 

pittd  to  mmd,  and  to  mind  alone.     We  have  to  asdgn  to 

lalter  the  very  attributes  and  chiLraeteriatics  of  God  that  the 

ibysictst  liuds,  or  pretends  to  find,  it  impossible  to  conceive, 

1  in  violation  of  common  sense,  whieh  says  these  chnracler- 

Btica  must  inhere  in  mind,  and  can  not  belong  to  matter.     Aa 

■  matter  of  fact  and  expi-rience,  we  have  no  knowledge  of 

f  it,  except  as  posseBsiag  the  essential 

mpenetrability,  porosity,  density,  rarity, 

Uitility,  elasticity,  malleability,  inertia,  form,  and  situation. 

MD  not  conceive  i>f  it  as  existing  without  these  pn>per- 

Wo  can  not  conceive  of  force  as  existinjf  without  its 

MDlfettations,  attraction,  repulsion,  adhesion,  cohesion,  heat, 

10^011,  electricity,  and  cheniical  action.     Wo  con  not  coa- 
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eeive  of  matter  find  force  as  existing  without  lliese  pi 
and  ulmntcteiiatic^.  and  iuaiiile«la^oti^  nnd  tlieir    ommti 
tioii,  arningeineut  QUd  adjustiiient,  in  order,  method,  and 
tern,  exhibiting  plan,  design,  adaptation,  and  law, 
pose  and  prevision  of,  and  provision  for,  idl  that  aften 
appears.     All  lliis  necesaitates  the  'pre-existence  of  mind 
terior  to  the  primordial  constitution  of  matter  and  force, 
give  to  mutter  and  furee  such  first  constitution, 
octerislic^  of  the  primal  constitution  of  matter  and  lbrc«,  pi 
matter  and  force  to  be,  in  their  very  primordial  constitutH 
eubordinate  agenl«,  mnnu^'tured  articles,  the   products 
mind.     Thia  forever  set*  to  one  aide  the  assumption  of 
physicist,  of  the  eleruity,  self-existence,  indepcndeuco.  and 
8elf-«uetenance  of  matter  and  force;  and  places  mind  ant«rior 
lo  them,  to  give  thcni  being.    The  thoughtiul  reflection  of  tlia 
reader  is  asked  on  this  point. 

Huppoae,  hnwever,  we  attempt  to  liold  in  conception  thi 
nondescript,  unthinkable    iuconceivablea,    matter  and   foi 
witliont  essential  prtjperties  or  manifeatittions,  and  without  eo- 
ordinaljon,  mljuslmeiit  and  ndaplatiou  of  them ;  whence  came 
these  properties  and  their  co-ordination  and  adjustment  and 
adupt!ition,  when  they  do  appear?     Were  they  latent  in 
tcr  iiud  force  I'or  an  eternity  before  tlieir  activity?     I 
what  impulse  first  luiused  or  started  their  aclivity?    If 
latent,  whence  came  tboy?    If  eternally  active,  did  they 
ist  fi.)r  an  eternity  in  activity  without  co-ordination,  adji 
ment  and  adaptation?    If  so.  bow  came  lliey  ever  to  be 
dbated,  adjusted  and  adiipleil?    If  co-ordinntod,  adjusted 
ttilapted,  and  active  ctenuilly,  were  they  active  in  evolution? 
If  80,  why  not  this  progression  lie  jwrfected  in  an  eternity? 
If  co-ordinated,  adjusted  and  ad«pt*id,  but  not  active,  what 
impube  started  their  first  activity?    If  latent  for  an  eter- 
nity, whether  eo-onlinntod  or  not,  there  can  be  no  spontaneity 
or  self-activity  in  them,  and  evolution  could  not  have  its  ori- 
);in  in  them.     If  we  hssuuiq  spontaneity  and  self-activity  of 
force  lo  be  inherent  and  otemal,  as  the  origin  and  source  of 
evolution,  then  this  progression  would  be  [yrfect.     Thia  is  not 
the  case,  hence  tlie  pmyreasion  ciin  not  Ix'  eternal,  anil  hjid  a 
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Iginninfr,  Riid  luntler  aiid  fotco  bave  not  ihat  Bponlaniaty 
i  Bciivity  ihiU  they  iiuist  luivc  to  be  the  source  or  Imsis  of 
I  evolution.  How  coulii  they  be  coHsriiinateU  aail  adjusted 
1  ailaptecl,  and  not  activeT  Itcii  reafon  as  ue  may,  we 
ne  to  concede  tlie  co-ordination,  ndjiiatment  and  adaptation 
f  the  eueiitial  properties  Rnd  manifestations  of  inatler  and 
!  in  tiieir  primoidial  conatiiution.  We  can  not  conceive 
Ktoatteraod  force  as  existing  without  the*e  essential  prfipeiticB, 
1  their  co-ordination,  adjuslment  and  adaptation.  We  can 
t  conceive  of  matter  without  its  original  elementary  sub- 
incee,  or  of  force  without  its  niauIfL'stations,  in  what  are 
jlled  the  phpicnl  fores,  Bn<1  ttie  co-ordination,  adjustnient 
d  adaptation  of  all  the^e.  'iliis  adaptation,  co-ordination  and 
bustmeut  of  the  original  elementary  substuncea  of  matter, 
1  of  itfl  essential  proi)ertii«,  and  of  force  and  its  original 
toperties  and  manifestations,  in  their  primonltal  constitution, 
e  in  an  order,  method  and  system,  exhibiting  design,  purpose 
d  plan,  witli  prevision  of,  and  provision  fur,  all  that  afterwards 
),  and  arc  in  accordance  with  law.  The  highrat  concep- 
t}n,  the  most  abstract  ideas  of  reason,  are  realized 
pall  these  features  of  the  primordial  constitution  of  matter 
i  force,  and  make  of  matter  and  force  suboidinnte  agents, 
1  products  of  mind  and  manufactured  articlea.  It  esL-ib- 
^es  the  pre-existeiice  of  mind  anterior  to  matter  and  force, 
I  give  to  tlieni  their  primordial  constitution.     There  are  but 

0  ways  to  avoid  this  conclusion.     One  is  to  deny  co-ordi- 
m,  adjustment  and  adaptation  in  the  primordial  constitu- 

1  of  mutter  and  force.     The  one  who  does  this  bids  adieu 
I  reason  and  common  sense,  and  can  not  be  reasonc^d  with. 

e  denies  all  reason,  and  the  only  basis  for  reason,  and  ren- 
ders the  very  evolution  for  which  he  contends  an  utter  impoe- 
siliility;  for  if  there  be  not  this  co-ordiiiiilion,  adjustment  and 
adnptation  tu  the  primordial  constitution  of  matter  and  force, 
1}  evolution,  especially  evolution  in  accurdance  with  Inw  and 
utterly  impo^iblc.  Or  he  must  deny  that  ccKirdina- 
I  ftnd  adaptation  Into  a  system,  exhibiting  plun  with  pre- 
SAq  nnd  provision,  and  in  accordance  with  law,  necessarily 
r  the  prc-existcnce  of  mind  as  their  only  conceivable 
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gmiind.     If  lie  does  tliis,  he  denies  all  reason  and  e 
ream,  and  «ui  ite  reasoned  with  no  furUier.    Then,  necKpt 
the  Axium  of  the  phyHicist,  "  Out  of  nothing,  nothing  o 
we  ara  coiupcllMl  to  postulate  mind  aa  the  only  adeqiil 
ground  fur  existence  and  being.     Unless  we  do  this,  we  j 
cnQipf'llod  to  h.tve  Ule,  sensation,  iustiuct,  reason,  moral  J 
ttiiv  and  characler  come  out  of  what  dues  not  conbun  tiM 
or  have  the  highe-t  existence  of  all  being  come  out  of  not 
The  first  constitution  of  things,  the  primordial  congtitutioi 
niaitfT  atld  force,  is  such  as  to  jirovc  thein  to  be  subordiD 
agents,  the  products  of  mind,  manuinclured   articlea; 
proves  tliiit  they  can  not  he  self-existent,  ct^rna],  independ^ 
and  self-sustaining,  and  proves  that  mind  must  have  existed 
anterior  to  the  first  conslitution  of  matier  and  force,  as  the 
ground  of  all  twing,  the  only  etornol,  self-existent,  independ- 
ent and  self-sustaining  Iniug. 

Lot  us  now  exuminc  the  slar-dust  assumption,  or  fire-mist 
theory,  or  nehulnr  hypothe-'-is.  This  hypothesis  assumes  that 
ftU  spuce  was  onco  pervaded  by  matter  in  the  form  of  highly 
beat^i  gas  or  vapor.  Tliis  assumption  contradicts  all  expe- 
rience, for  nctuivl  experience  knows  of  no  solid  that  is  the  prod- 
uct of  highly  huittfid  gaseous  vapor.  On  the  contrary,  gases 
are  produced  from  solids.  The  query  arises,  Was  nil  absolute 
space  origiuiilly  [lervaded  by  this  fire-mist?  If  it  w«s  not,  how 
was  this  rcpi'llant  ninss  retained  m  a  mass?  Why  not  repul- 
sion scatter  Jt  in  space?  If  all  space  was  pervaded  by  this 
fiery  mnss,  how  came  it  to  cool?  Whither  was  the  heat  radi- 
ated? If  only  a  jwrtion  of  absolute  space  was  pervailed  by  it, 
and  the  beat  was  i-adiatod  ofl"  liuring  an  eternity,  why  was  not 
the  mass  deprived  of  all  heat  during  au  eternity  ?  How  came 
the  ntu^ei  to  l)e  formed  around  which  the  fire-mist  began  to 
revolve?  Whence  came  the  ditfcrent  degrees  of  density  that 
cuiwed  these  nitdnt  If  it  be  said  unetjual  degrees  of  heat, 
whence  eame  the  difTerenc*?  Would  not  radialion  through 
llie  mass  preserve  e<iusl  temperature?  Why  not  these  differ- 
ences result  in  perfect  results  in  an  eternity  or  a  perfect  pro- 
gn»«ion?  Theji  were  the  essential  properljes  of  matter  pres- 
ent in  this  fiery  iiiaiw?     Were  tlie  sixty  elementary  substaucea 
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present  in  the  mass,  in  a  mixture?  Whence  came  these  es- 
sential properties  of  matter?  Whence  came  these  sixty  ele- 
mentary substances  and  their  e.'=seiitial  properties?  Whence 
came  force?  Was  it  active  in  this  mass?  If  so,  why  not 
produce  its  usual  effects?  Were  the  essential  properties  of 
force  present  in  this  mass?  Were  the  essential  manifesta- 
tions of  force  present?  Or  was  heat  the  only  manifestation 
offeree?  Whence  came  the  other  modes  or  manifestations  of 
force?  The  essential  properties  of  matter  are  arranged,  co- 
ordinated, in  exact  mathematical  law.  The  elementary  sub- 
stances are  adjusted  in  exact  mathematical  proportion  and 
law.  So  are  their  essential  properties.  The  various  forces  or 
manifestations  of  force  are  co-ordinated  and  adjusted  in  ex- 
act mathematical  proportion  and  law.  These  proportions  and 
laws  realize  some  of  the  highest  conceptions  and  most  abstract 
ideas  of  reason.  Whence  came  such  realization  of  these  high- 
est ideas  of  reason?  Materialism  savs,  *' Out  of  matter  and 
force,  without  thought  or  reason."  Keason  and  common  sense 
say  that  these  highest  concei)tions  of  pure  reason,  that  t^x 
the  highest  efforts  of  reason  to  apprehend  them,  must  have 
had  their  origin  in  reason,  and  been  realized  by  the  action 
of  reason. 

The  forces  of  matter  are  co-ordinated,  adjusted  and  adapted 
as  to  when,  where,  and  how  long,  and  how  often,  in  what  order, 
to  what  extent,  and  with  what  force  they  will  act.  Chemical 
action  i*  co-ordinated  in  like  manner.  Simple  elements  will 
unite  with  other  simple  elements  in  exact  proportion.  They 
will  unite  with  certiiin  elements  and  not  with  others.  Differ- 
ent proportions  give  different  substiuices,  and  in  this  way  we 
have  all  of  the  almost  innumerable  comjx)unds  of  nature, 
from  sixty  simple  elements.  All  this  is  in  exact  mathemat- 
ical proportion  and  law.  It  requires  the  highest  exercise  of 
reason  to  grasp  it.  These  higliest  ideas  of  pure  reason  are 
realized  in  chemical  action.  Did  they  emanate  from  mere 
matter  and  force  or  from  mind  ?  In  crystallization  we  have 
the  most  profound,  exact,  and  beautiful  forms  of  geometry, 
and  its  most  abstract  and  ideal  conceptions  and  laws  realized. 
Ib  this  the  result  of  matter  and  force,  or  mind  ?  Then  in  the 
11 
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Sanm  «f  U»  hevmiy  buJitt  and  ct  ibeir  orbita,  to  their  Xt- 
tHkoee,  dimritiMk  wotioa^  md  T^ocities,  «e  iuiv«  tli«  moat 
«XMt  «id  pfofcoMl  nutbaontint  ordo-,  propartwu,  and  bw 
nftUsed.  Did  bGnd.  iwewi*  nuiuer  and  bliud,  imtMiial 
Am  nalne  tbwe  mHt  pnJbODd  and  exalied  coDccptuws  of 
pan  rauon ;  or  we  tlwf  ifce  rvralt  of  the  aciioa  n(  minil  F  If 
««  ntuni  to  Ml  (uuninatiuD  oC  tbe  otrth  icf  oWrre  iu  the 
Bwsees  of  which  it  i»  cu(np<Med  Ihii^  that  An  utterly  incom- 
patiblp  with  the  iilea  that  tbtty  tav  the  neull  of  lilim),  irra- 
tion«l  forcc.of  chrnuCTil  aedon  an  the  eixtr  firiginal  rliMiirnta, 
and  uitvHjr  iacouipatitilc  «ith  the  iilea  that  the  miiss  of  lh« 
tmiiix  resulted  from  the  cooling  of  h«iiled  matter.  There  nro 
nuxmraof  luclala  nnO  fubslaopes  that  cuol  at  vastly  tliDeniiit 
lemperaiuns.  If  we  attempt  to  melt  them,  the  easily  uielt«d 
milKtauces  ore  expelled  hiiig  before  the  otheis  are  mcltoi. 
Hoir  were  they  mixF^  a»  melted  siii»tatices  at  first? 

Some  of  these  sixty  elementary  substances  we  now  find  iu 
nature,  united  in  a«eful  eompouods,  with  »ubetaIK^es  for  which 
they  have  comparalively  slight  affinity,  to  the  esclii^iun  of 
others  with  whicii  (Iiey  have  a  far  greater  affinity,  but  with 
which  tbey  would  furm  destructive  comiwiinds.  Chlorine  is 
unitM  with  twlium  in  a  useful  compound  (Hilt),  when  it  has  a 
&r  greater  affinity  for  hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  and  would  form 
vilh  them  coui]K)Uudd  destructive  of  life  and  organisation. 
l^itrogen  h  found  chiefly  united  in  a  mixture  with  oxygeu  ia 
the  air,  when  chemically  it  imitcs  with  chlorine  «o  rapidly  as 
to  protluce  an  explosion.  Hydrogen  is  united  with  oxygen  in 
water,  when  it  hns  greater  affinity  tor  chlorine.  How  came 
these  substances  iu  usefiil  compoundt  with  oxygen,  when  they 
have  far  greater  affinity  for  chlorine,  with  which  they  form 
destructive  compounds?  If  these  substances  were  uuco  India- 
eriminsLely  niixcrl  in  a  gaseous,  chaotic  mixture,  as  the  uebu- 
hu*  hypothesis  claims,  oras  is  claimed  by  all  theories  that  claim 
that  the  earth  was  once  in  a  molten  state ;  how  eanie  they  to 
separate  from  suliatances  for  which  they  had  ho  great  affinity, 
and  unit«  in  useful  compounds  with  substances  for  which  tiiey 
had  bnt  little  affinity  ;  or  to  reject  substances  in  the  mixture 
for  which  ihcy  hiiil  ;;n--!it  affinily,  but  with  whiL-h  they  would 
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ike  compounds  destructive  of  life  niid  organization  ?    Cliemi- 

]  affiniCj  never  did  tliia,  fur  it  is  an  al)$olut«  violation  of  all 

Uienticul  affiuUy.     Mind  acting  on  a  ])lan,  with  prevision  of, 

and  making  provision  for,  what  follows,  is  tLe  only  reawmablc 

oxplauution  of  this.     Oiemical  affijiity,  uncontroJcd  by  mind, 

^■TDiild  have  produced  the  opposite  result,  and  is  an  utter  al>- 

^^kdlty  as  BD  explanaliiin. 

^H(  Another  objecliuu  lo  tliia  tlieory  arises  here :  Wa?  chemical 
^^■Buity  active  during  the  molten  state  of  the  earth  ?  Cliejiii- 
^^pl  union  of  many  of  tUt:e*e  elementary  suhstiinees,  once  sup- 
^Bpted  to  be  uuligcriminately  mingled  in  a  chaotic  mixture,  is 
^^WOtly  accoioralcd  by  heat — the  ujiion  of  chlorine  and  nitrogen, 
for  instance.  Yet,  in  violation  of  all  chemical  nflinity,  inlen- 
eified  by  heat,  these  suletances,  supposed  to  hitve  been  once 
dngled  in  a  chaotic  mixture,  are  nut  now  united.  Such  a 
miugliug  in  a  hentcil,  guseous  vapor  is  an  utter  Impossl- 

IThe  diemist,  with  the  substances  of  the  compounds  in  na- 
c  in  ft  pure  stute,  unmixed,  with  a  knowledge  of  their  exact 
jvportions,  can,  after  thousands  of  years  of  study,  produce  but 
Rr  of  them.  How  did  the  six  elemenls  of  feldspar,  one  of  the 
icipal  elements  of  what  is  called  igneous  rock,  one  of  the 
Ml  common  subst^mcos  of  nature,  separate  from  the  rest  in 
f  ludiaoriminatc  mixture,  for  some  of  which  tliey  have  a 
Mter  alfiuily  tlian  for  any  in  the  compound,  and  unite  In 
mpound  that  all  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  man  can  not 
Mica,  another  ingredient  in  igneous  rock,  has  ten 
•Dts,  tlie  ^ix  of  feld.sjiar  and  four  others.  Uomeblende  bas 
;  the  six  of  feldi^par  and  three  others.  Now,  how  come 
R  elements  of  (liflei'ent  degrees  of  fusibility  to  unite  in  tliese 
Sited  rocks?  Since  they  melt  at  widely  dlfierent  degrees  of 
heat,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  rock  was  forme<l  in  this 
manner.  These  sixty  elements  are  near  the  surface  together. 
wHiey  must  have  cooled  at  the  same  lime,  or  those  that  cooled 
Ibt  and  became  solid  would  have  gravitated  toward  thecenter. 
Hitt  elnce  they  cool  at  vastly  difllTcnt  degrees  of  tempemture, 
^■eh  cooling  at  once  Im  iniposi^iblc,  and  they  never  wei-e  in  a 
^^^ted  state  together,  or  Ihry  would  not  be  placed  as  they  arc. 
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Wo  find  four  very  rare  and  volatile  sub«Uui»fl  only  in  metal- 
I(ii<la,  witb  pliiliimm,  a  mro  metal,  that  volUilizcs  oiily  with 
iiiicnw  lieat.  Then,  wlieru  ivna  the  water  when  the  earth  was 
<touling?  Muet  rock  l-ouIiI  nut  crystallJxe  without  wat«r,  am) 
yet  how  could  water  get  into  tiuc-h  rock  in  a  melted  roudition, 
wUcJi  It  ni(ilt«  only  at  a  tcniperaturt;  tluit  would  ex)>el  all  water 
in  KUiK-rheiilcfl  atenni  ?  And  yet  water  iit  in  thu^  rocks  iu 
great  tjiiikiititi&i.  'ilie  masi  of  the  cruet  uf  the  cnrlh  is  gran- 
itic rook.  It  ia  nindc  of  llnee  uniijue  oryalails  always  symmet- 
ricully  united  and  arranged.  Ytit  tliese  are  of  dilFercnt  de- 
grecA  of  fusihility.  They  never  united  from  a  heated  iiiasB. 
If  granitic  rook  ho  utelted  it  destroys  its  present  cliamctor. 
Tlieu  the  i-ix-k  tliat  is  specially  adled  igneous,  and  forms  the 
tuaie  of  granitic  nick,  never  was  in  a  heiitcd  condition. 

Then  evolulion  atid  cosinical  develiipnient  does  not  account 
fur  matter  ;  nor  for  the  elementary  suhetances  of  matter ;  nor 
for  the  primoniiul  constitution  of  mutter  in  these  elementary 
Buhstiincoa ;  nor  for  the  essential  pro|>erties  of  mutter ;  nor  for 
foi-ce,  nor  for  tlie  essential  properties  of  force ;  nor  for  the 
essential  riiauifustatioiia  of  force.  Evolution  utterly  fails  to 
account  for  the  co-ordination,  adjustment  and  adapta^on  of 
these  substances,  properties,  forces  and  manifestataoits,  in  an 
order,  system  and  method,  exhibiting  design,  plan,  and  pur- 
pose, with  prevision  uf,  and  provision  for,  all  that  afterwards 
appears  in  the  way  of  ovoliitiuii,  and  all  iu  accordance  with 
lavr,  expre^eing  the  highest  conceptions  of  pure  reason-  Evo- 
Itltiou  fhils  to  account  tor  chemical  action,  compounds  and 
erj'stalluuition,  in  ucconhmce  with  the  highest  ideas  of  reason. 
There  are  useful  compounds  in  opposition  to  affinity,  that 
would  hnvH  produced  destructive  compounds.  These  are 
iutelligent  results,  above  and  in  con  trove  nti  on  of  mere  physi- 
cal forces  and  nuitter  and  chemical  a(.'tiou.  Evolution  espe- 
cially fkila  to  account  fur  the  realization  of  the  highest 
COiicoptiooB  of  reason,  in  numbers,  proportion,  and  geometri- 
cal f'urni  and  btw,  in  the  primurdial  constitution  of  matter  and 
force,  niul  the  elements  of  matter,  and  the  properties  of 
matter  and  ioroe. 
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f  TVe  have  now  onlv  mechftiiifal  inixtures,  mineral  compounds, 
1  cheniical  compounds,  and  inorganic  matter.     It  is  very 
mmoa  now  for  eviiiuiionUte  to  deny  all  separation  between 
nintter  destitute  of  life,  and  miitter  endowed  with  life.    They 
deny    that  there  is  any  chustit  between  inorganic  matter  or 
B^Mtter  destitute  of  vegetable  organ izatiun,  structure  and  life, 
^■bd  orgiiuic  matter,  or  matter  endowed  with  vegetable  orgaui- 
^Hition,  structure  and  life.     Ai  thiu  is  a  vital  iasue,  let  us  be 
^^■ry  explicit  at  tliifl  ])oiijt     Observation  has  shown  that  all 
^^Kp^ble  matter — in  fact,  all  organic  matter — is  made  up  of 
^^Bfeb.     Tlierc  i»  nothiug  in  iuorg^mic  matlvr,  matter  destitute 
^W  vegetable  life,  that  bus  the  cellular  structure  of  the  vegeta- 
ble cell.     Here  ue  establish  an  organic  and  radical  differenca 
an  essential  difthi'ence.     Whence  came  tliis  cellular  structure? 
^JIo  chemistry  or  eheniiciil  action   can  produce  the  simplest 
^n|igetablD  cells.     All  cells  are  produced  by  structures,  them- 
^^BKes  composed  of  eelU.     Whence  came  the  first  structure  or 
^^^e  first  cellf     In   vegetable  structures,  there  are  sixteen  of 
the  sjinple  clemetitury   substances.     Kvulution  supp)ses  that 
these  stxtct-ii  gepamteil  themselves  from  a  turbulent  chaoe  of 
iudiscrimiQatcly  mixed  substances,  sixty  in  number,  or  from 
mtcal  cnmp<mnds  made  of  them,  and  united  in  the  vegeta- 
I  structure,  when  must  of  ihem  have  greater  affinity  for 
clemently,  not  found  in  tbe  vegetable  cell,  than  for  any 
ktiie  cells.     They  separated  in  violation  of  chemical  aSinily, 
1  united  in  dl^regaid  of  eheniieal  affinity,  and  yet  chemical 
itioii  is  appealed  to  to  account  for  vegetitble  structure  and 
But  even  when  ihese  elements  are  united  in  a  iiiisture, 
h  all  the  skill  that  man's  iutelligonce  can  suggest,  there  ia 
t  vc^tnble   cell,  or  the  slightest  symptoms  of  one.     Tlie 
elliKcnt  naturalist  says  that  life,  a  vitid  principle  or  force, 
Pwsntcd  as  an  architect  to  build  up  or  unite  tbe  elemcnla  in  a 
Right  here  we  have  n  palpable  case  of  arguing  ui  a 
e  by  tbe  evolutionirt.     Ask  liini  what  this  life,  this  vital 
!  is,  and  he  will  tell  you  it  is  tbe  ojie  force  pervading  all 
!,  modiHed  by  the  orgnniiation  of  matter  into  an  orgimie 
Ktore.    Ask  him  why  the  chcmitul  tiniou  of  the  elements 
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of  the  cell,   in  a  mixture, rJoesiiot  prtMluw  the  c«l],  a 
B'lya  tlic  arpliitect,  the  force  that  builds  thf  cell,  is  vautd 
1'hat  is,  tbe  orgautzatlon  a  pniducal  by  the  vita]  ftroe,! 
tlmt  vita)  forM  is  the  one  force  modified   by   Di;gaiiiu  " 
The  force  produces  the  organisation,  and  the 
duces  the  force.     There  can  he  no  cell  without  the  f 
the  force  can  not  exist  without  the  cell.     A  more  comfj 
iuslai>ce  of  logical  suicide  never  was  seen. 

Again,  experience  and  inductive  philosophy  known 
of  vc-getiible  structure  except  as  developed  from  a  seed  c 
pui^ed  of  cells  united  in  sitch  germinal  structure.  Nor  does  it 
know  any  thing  of  a  seed,  except  as  produced  by  a  vege- 
table structure  similar  to  what  is  afterwards  developed  out 
of  the  seed.  Whence,  then,  came  the  first  seed  of  eveo  the 
cruilcst  and  simplest  vegetable  structure?  There  is  an 
attempt  to  bridge  the  chasm  here  by  phrases,  and  by  sub- 
stat[ces  assumed  to  be  both  uiorganic  and  organic  or  to  con- 
tain elements  of  bolh;  such  as  proteine,  protoplasm,  elemen- 
tary life  stuff.  It  U  both  a  Itegging  of  the  question  and 
a  hiding  behind  au  ambiguous  name  for  sometliing  that  doee 
not  exist,  and  of  which  we  have  not  the  slighest  knowledge. 
The  crudest  cellular  structure,  usually  seen  in  certain  fluids 
in  vegetable  or  animal  oi^nisms,  is  called  protoplasm  or 
elementary  life  stufl".  Out  of  it,  it  is  claimed,  is  evolved  all 
life,  vegetable  and  animal.  Can  proloplasm  be  evolved  by 
material  forces  or  chemical  action?  Man  can  analyze  pni- 
loplitsm.  He  can  mix  the  elements  he  finds  in  it.  But  hia 
compound,  which  he  calls  proteine,  is  separated  from  proto- 
plasm by  the  whole  width  of  the  chasm  between  deufli  and 
life.  There  is  neither  cellulur  structure,  nor  life  in  it.  It 
will  destroy  hfo,  and  decompose  cellular  structure.  It  will 
destroy  protoplnsra.  Protoplasm  of  the  vegetable  can  be  pro- 
duced only  by  organism  of  a  vegetable.  We  nowhere  find 
it  in  nature,  except  as  the  product  of  a  vegebtble  structure. 
Material  forces  and  chemistry  never  have  produced  it  io 
human  knowledge.  Then  protoplasm  can  lose  its  vital  force 
and  become  dead  protoplasm.  It  is  chemiwdly  Jind  orgimi- 
cally  what  it  was  before,  but  there  ia  no  life,  no  growtii  in 
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it.  Cheniiatry  can  not  even  produce  dead  protoplasm;  but 
if  it  produced  protoplasm  at  all,  it  uoiiM  tie  dead  pro- 
toplasm. Protoplasms  of  di^t^reot  vegetable  structures  dllTer 
from  each  other,  and  one  does  not  produce  or  unite  with 
the  otbers.  Vegetable  life  does  not  spring  from  elementary 
protuplaam.  It  comes  from  cells  united  into  a  gorm  or  seed. 
Nor  does  protoplasm  ever  come  {mm  inorganic  mutter,  cliem- 
ical  action,  or  in  any  way  exei'pt  through  a  vegetable  or- 
mism  by  living  nmtter.  Cells,  with  power  of  orgimization, 
rowtb,  and  reproduction,  can  not  be  produced  out  of  crude 
lotoplosm    by  any  method    whatever.      They  can    be  pro- 

Idced    only    by   vegetable    organization,?,    living    structures. 

Then  evolution  can  not  account  for  protoplnsm,  nor  fnr  the 
simplest  vegetable  cell,  nor  for  the  BJmpleat  organ iaitton  of 
tliein  into  a  seed,  nor  fur  the  simplest  Blmcture  developed 
ont  of  a  seed. 

Then  evolution  supposes  that  the  sixteen  elements  found  in 
vegetables,  by  chemical  action,  assume  a  cellular  structure. 
This  nature  denies  i»  lido.  It  assumes  tliat  these  cells  a«8ume 
the  organization  seen  iu  a  seed,  and  out  of  the  seed  comes  a 
plant.  Nature  denies  all  this.  It  knows  of  no  seed  except 
ss  pRMluced  by  vegetable  organization.  Or  it  assumes  that 
the  cells  assume  tlie  form  of  vegetable  organization  as  seen  in 
the  plant,  and  that  produces  the  seed.  But  nature  deniea 
this,  for  it  knows  of  no  plant  except  as  developed  out  of  seed. 
Just  as  evolution  could  not  account  for  life  without  organism, 
and  for  organism  without  life,  so  it  can  not  account  for  plant 

Iithout  a  seed,  nor  for  a  seed  without  a  plimt.     But  not  only 
»  material  forces  unable  to  pnxlui^  protoplasm  cells  and  o^ 
miiation,  hut  they  are  invariably  absolutely  destructive  of 
tern.      Cells,  protoplasm,  seeds,   orgauization,  and  life  are 
iBeiblfl  only  when   a  new  force,  au  antagonistic  force,  con- 
■eCB  these  forces,  coordinates  them,  and  renders  them  tribn- 
ly,  and  resists  and  overcomes  their  destructive  tendency 
'     continually,  and  suhordinates  them  to  the  uses  of  the  organ- 
iiatiou  and  life.     When  this  vital  force  censes  to  act  and  re- 
etBt  the  destructive  tendency  of  these  physical  forces,  they  soon 
[impose  and  destroy  the  organization  and  structure.     Ani- 
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muls  and  plants  die  on  the  eU^monts  of  protoplasnni,  or  on  anj 
imitation  of  it  man  can  make.  Pmtoplasm  alone  goes  no 
furlliiT  than  prot<>i)la.<ni.  Animal?*  and  plants  each  appropri- 
ate out  of  nature  the  elements  neccs.sary,  and  nianuiacture 
their  own  protoplasm.  Animal  or  plant  jirotoplasms  come 
only  from  animal  or  plant  or;j:anisms.  Whence  came  the 
animal  or  phint?  The  magic  term  protoplasm  will  not  con- 
jure them  into  exi^Jtence,  for  it  is  produced  only  by  animals  or 
plants.  No  iiiistance  can  \yc  given  t»f  the  pnKluction  of  an  or- 
gani>«m  out  of  inorganic  matter  without  cells,  germ,  or  seed. 
Then  protoplasm,  cells,  or  even  germs  alone,  do  not  produce  the 
lowest  form  of  animal  or  vegetable  life.  We  have  thus  shown 
tluit  there  is  a  chasm  between  inorganic  matter  and  organic 
matter,  between  vegetable  organization,  and  mere  mineral 
or  chemical  orgjiniz:ition,  between  matter  destitute  of  vege- 
table organ izatii)n,  growth  and  life  and  matter  with  vegetable 
organization,  growth  and  life,  as  wide  and  as  impiissablc  as 
that  which  vawned  between  the  rich  man  and  L4izaru8.  No 
evolution,  no  convenient  j>hnuses,  no  manufacture  of  conven- 
ient, unknown  sui>stancc*s  can  bridge  it  over.  We  can  show 
that  physical  forces  can  not  produce  the  basis  of  life — that 
the  l):L<is  ui'  life  can  not  evolve  life.  Not  only  so,  but  that 
they  are  destructive  of  the  basis  of  life  and  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  which  life  alone  can  exist,  and  of  life  itself.  If  this 
is  not  establishing  a  cliJL'<m  Ix'twcen  inorganic  and  organic 
matter,  and  an  im[)assiible  one,  it  can  not  be  done. 

Kvolutionists  claim  tliat  there  Ls  no  chasm  l)etwcen  animal 
and  vegetable  life  and  organization.  But,  unfortunately  for 
them,  the  microscope  declares  that  animal  and  vegetid)le  cells 
and  protoplasm  are  radically  dilferent.  Bastian's  expc»riments 
with  the  microscoiK)  show  that  vegetable  and  animals  cells 
are  nidically  diiferent  in  cellular  structure.  So  is  the  cellu- 
lar structure  of  animal  and  vegetable  germs.  The  conditions 
nec'essiiry  to  the  development  and  growth  of  one  destroy  the 
other.  Animal  life  is  sustained  bv  the  destruction  of  ve;rc- 
table  matter  and  life.  Then  the  cells,  germs,  and  structures 
differ  in  cellular  structure,  means  of  sustenance,  and  growth. 
Animal  ov  vegetable  protoplasm  is  not  necessary  for  animal 
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h  or  eutrtounnco,     Nor  14  vegetable  [iniloplasm  netxsaaty 

r  rcgctHble  life  or  Bustcnauce.     VegeUililes  attiick,  rligmte- 

d  Rppropriat*  inorganic  matter.     Animals  use,  in  sini- 

•  ntaiiuer,  vegetjibles.     Thus  llie  vt>gi-tal>le  prepares   the 

organic  matter  for  the   higher,  the  animal.     But  animal 

rotoplasm,  or  cell,  or  orgauism,  or  lifti,  cnn  nut  be  evolved 

nt  of   the  vegetable,  or  out  of  inorganic  mfttter,   by  any 

^table  (brni   or  process,   or  chemical  or   physical  force. 

f  Animal  protoplasm,  cells  and  gernia  are  produced  only  by 

uinuil  organization,  by  appropriating  and  aK>iinihiling  veg»- 

table  matter.     There  U  a  chasm  between  vegetable  and  ani- 

nial  nature-     No   sophistry  and  convenient   phraaes,   or  as- 

Enmptions  or  singular  analogies,  can  bridge  it  over, 

I    Evolution  utterly  fails  to  account  fur  auimal  life,  growth 

wnd  reproduction.     Tltere  are  sixteen  elements  iu  animal  or- 

^MnizatioDS.     Evolution  suppoees  that  these  sixteen  eubslnnceg 

■Bparated  tlicmsolvee  from   sixty  others  in  a  mass,  in   which 

Hkey  were   indiMriniinately  mixuil,  or   from   chemical   com- 

fconnds,  when  they  had  in   moBt  cns^  a  greater  affinity  for 

■MomeiitB  not  in  the  animal  compound  than  for  any  in  it,  and 

BliBt  this  was  performed  in  such  a  miinncr,  as  to  obey  exact 

Bnattiematical  law  and  proportion,  so  as  to  form  the  cell  or 

H|cnn.     It  supposes   that  mechanical  or  chemical  furces  did 

■tfiie.     One  series  uf   sixteen  separated  and  united  llius  in 

HTiigetuble    Li>tii|Hiiinds — and    vegelables    were    thua   evolved 

■iret,  and  prc|Hire<l  and  adupteil  for  the  su^K'nance  of  ani- 

^nml  lite;  and   Llien,  nnother  series    of  sixteen  elements,  in 

Hdiffiircnt    proiNirtious.    separated    from    other    elements    and 

jBniled  in  onimul  orgaoimtious.     jVII  this  was  accomplished 

^uy  tlui  aimle^,  purposeless  workings  uf  blind,  irrational  force 

Htnd    blind,  insensate    matter,    or    animal    life,  organtzatioa 

■tnd   growth  were  evolved   by  vegetables.     This  supjiositiun 

n^    have    already    sufficiently    disproved.      Then    evolution 

Ktterly  fails  to  account  for  animal  life,  organiaition,  growth, 

■DBtenance,  and  reproduction.     Indeed,  these  exifteuces  ojid 

^HMOomeiia  arise  and  exiiibit  cliarncleristics  in  direct  contnt- 

BSction  to  the  theory  of  evolution. 

■  Sensation  can  not  be  evolved  out  of  matter  destitute  of 
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sensatioD.     There  is   nn  impassable  chiism  lictw<vn   orgai 
mutter  possessing  seD»itirin  on  tlic  oue  side,  Hiid  organic 
ter  destitute  of  tieiisution  and  inorganic  Tuutter  iiii  the  otht 
The  evolutionist  either  denies  nny  such  chaftn,  in  the  fiioe 
all   expciieiicc,  oleervafion,  nnd  sense,  or  ignoi'ee  it  iit 
rensoning,  or  assumes  that  matter  and  Tonie  have  leaped  thi 
chnem,  although  he  can  not  give  a  single  instunen  of  such 
leap,     Evoliitioii   utterly  fails   to  acronut  for  the  iirigiu 
instinct,  so  varied   and  wonderful,  with  such  wonderful  di 
plays  of  intelligence.     There  are  ftiiininls  of  the  lowest  grai 
of  iiitelligenoo  that  iierform  acis  that  rliiipLiy  a  knowledge 
some  of  the  most  profound  problems  in  meclianies,  the  ai 
in  chemistry,  and  other  sciences.     The  bee  builiU  a  cell  ihf 
displuys   the    inwt    profound    architectural  and  geometrii 
knowledge  and  skill,  in  geouring  strength  of  structure 
economy  of  space.     Do  unintelligent  physical  forces  Decurc 
wonderful  an  intvUcclunl  result?    Does  the  atom  of  bnun 
the  bee   secure    so   wonderful   an    intellectual  result?    It 
abaui-d  to  take  either  position.    There  must  be  an  intellij 
above   the  bee,  fhat  liai)  given  to  the  bee  the  instinct 
lilindly  sicures   this  result.     Whence  came  the   instinct, 
inslrumeut  so  wondcrftil  in  its  cliaracter,  and  where  is  the 
telligciice  that  solved  the  problem  it  so  unerringly  works  outl 

Multiplied  instances  might  lie  given,  where,  in  obtain! 
food,  pro\iding  ahelter,  evading  danger,  and  in  other  particD< 
lars,  instinct  eKhibits   a   wonderful    otiedieoce   to   the  m<wt 
profound    [iruhloms   of   mathciuntics,    mechanics,   chemistry, 
natural  history,  and  other  sciences.     The  intelligence  IS  not 
in  the  insect  or  animal.     The    instinct  does  not  solve 
problem,  or  acquire  this  wondei-ftil  knowledge,  yet  there 
on  intelligence  that  solved  the  problem  and  had  this  knowl- 
edge, and  such  intelligence  must  have  given  the  instinct  that 
m  wonderfully  and  unerringly  acts  as  the  instrument  of  this 
knowledge,     it  is  not  in  the  animal  or  the  instinct.     Is  it  in 
the  unintelligent  forces  of  nature?     Did  they  accomplish  so 
wonderful  an  intellectual  result?     Evolution  is  utterly  impo- 
tent to  account  for  the  intelligence  or  the  instinct,  the  won- 
derful in^tiument  of  the  intelligence. 


not 
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Erolutlon  can  not  nccoimt  for  reawn  and  its  results  as  sepn 
I  roau — seli'-conseioiisneM,  and  ratioiuil  iiituitioiiB  of  cau- 
Aion,  infiiiity  iu  sptice  and  time  and  being  and  cuusation, 
avrer  of  reasoning  and  deniunstration,  moral  coui^jittotig  of 
Rucience,  mond  desert,  riglit  aiid  wronp,  nnd  retribiitton, 
tligious  intuitions  of  God,  creation,  goverumcnt,  providence 
id  retribution.  No  stretch  of  tlie  evolution  hypothesis  can 
ire  a  shadow  of  suggestion  t>f  llie  origin  nf  these  pbeniimena, 
le  highest  phenomena  in  nature.  There  is  a  chasm  between 
le  most  highlr  organized  nnimni  and  man  that  no  evolutioa 
m  leap  or  bridge  over.  Man's  brain  capacity  is,  taken  on 
i  average  of  all  mankind,  over  eighty  cubic  inches.  Tiie 
wet  highly  organized  npe  has  a  brain  capacity  of  only  thirty- 
m  cubic  inches,  although  po^ceseing  a  larger  organhation 
ISO  man ;  or  man's  bruin  capacity  is  over  two  and  a  half 
mea  that  of  the  most  highly  organized  ape.  If  we  compare 
le  frontal  hndn,  or  reasoning,  moral  and  religious  faculties, 
te  ratio  is  ten  to  one.  Indeed,  in  the  moral  and  religious 
enltiee  there  is  no  comparison,  for  the  animal  is  destiliit«  of 
tem.  It  ie  destitute  of  the  catltolic  intuitions  of  reason,  and 
t  aQ  power  to  evolve  them ;  also  of  all  power  of  abstract 
itsoning;  utterly  destitute  of  all  moral  and  religious  in- 
litions  and  all  power  to  evolve  them.  No  amount  of  oon- 
Itions,  or  diange  of  conditions,  or  instruction,  can  impart  to 
1  animal  one  of  (he  dUtinctive  characteristics  of  man,  or 
rolvo  them  out  of  his  nature.  The  brute  is  destitute  of 
1  power  of  self- development.  It  is  utler  nonsense  to  talk 
F  self -development  of  man's  mlionnl,  moral  and  religious 
Ittire,  or  of  conditions  or  influences  of  physical  force  and 
latter  evolving  them,  out  of  the  animal.  No  amount  of 
Bgradalion  c-no  strip  man  of  this  rational,  moral,  and  relig- 
UB  nature,  and  esptecially  tliLi  power  of  iielf-development  and 
or  reduce  him  to  the  biate.  Here  is  a  chasm  no 
alution  can  leap  or  bridge.  In  its  presence  evolution  is 
imb,  Wallace  and  Huxley  admit  this,  and  even  ridicule 
«  idea  of  man's  being  a  development  from  lower  orders  of 
limals. 

W©  have,  in  our  exaniinntion  of  evolution,  tjius  far  shown 
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thiit  it  U  utterly  impnlent  lo  acmunt  for  mutter  and  forc^l 
Uk  the  ttiM'niLal  properties  of  matter  uiid  force,  for  the  rixt^l 
urkKiuKl  eleiueiitA  of  matter,  and  the  difierent  iiianifwtationsl 
of  f>irve,  fur  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  each  element  fuui| 
«H(-'li  lurve,  fur  tlie  co-ordinal  ion,  adjustment,  and  ndaptatioi 
itf  all  thrM.',  iu  a  sj'Hlcm  exliiUtiiig  design,  plan,  previsloti  <^  I 
luid  [inivisiiui  li)r,  all  tbftt  itfterwards  appeared,  in  a^tcardamca  J 
with  law,  nil  expressing  aud  rutlixiag  the  highest  ideas  of 'I 
ri'Mou.  It  con  iiol  account  for  chemical  action  or  crystallia 
tion,  nor  for  tlie  vi^table  cell  or  germ,  seed,  life,  or  plant;  fl 
niir  far  tlm  unijimi,  L'elt,  genu,  life,  or  organization.  It  < 
ikot  HOi>outit  tor  the  organization,  growth,  and  reproduction  of  1 
either.  It  can  not  account  for  sensation,  instinct,  undcrstan<i*<l 
iu(;,  reason,  volition,  moral  and  religious  nature  and  intuitiouc.^ 
It  uaii  not  account  for  the  tnmplest  cell  of  tlie  crudest  proto 
plum  of  which  it  says  so  much,  much  le^s  the  iufiaitely  higheffl 
tlovplo|mti'nia  of  nature,  immeasurably  above  it. 

We  will  now  call  attention  to  another  radical  dcHect  ia] 
evolution.  li«  fundamental  axiom  is,  "Out  of  nothing,  n 
lug  comes."  Now,  all  liie,  all  poE«bilitic9  of  life,  all  ha^is  of  4 
lifv,  senuttion,  iusthict,  reason,  and  moral  and  religious  mitur^  I 
weru  ill  tho  uriginid  star-dust  or  fire-mit^t,  or  they  were  not.  f 
To  my  that  they  were  present,  in  any  sense,  m  chaotic  firfr^l 
mibt,  destitute  of  oven  tlie  eesentiol  propertlett  of  matter  anctl 
force,  or  at  luast  doc'titnte  of  all  co-ordination  ami  adaptation,  I 
b  siiujily  an  inault  to  all  common  sense.  Take  the  most  v 
tlertUI  piooo  of  inorganic  matter  in  the  universe,  no  matte 
huw  wonderful  miil  beautiful  its  chemical  organization  audi 
properties,  and  ask  I'eason  and  common  sen^,  if  you  dare,  I 
if  there  id  in  it  latent  life,  eeuaation,  instinct,  reason,  and  I 
morul  and  religious  nature;  if  tlie  life,  intellect,  spirilual  J 
uutitK).  and  capacities  of  a  Milton  are  latent  iu  it.  They  an  \ 
not  preKut  in  inoi^uic  matter,  cither  latently  or  poleiitiuUy.  ' 
Then,  to  any  that  tliey  are  evolved  out  of  what  does  not  | 
ouuluiu  them,  ia  a  violation  of  the  axiom,  fur  it  evolves  the  I 
most  wundoflVil  luiog  in  the  uinversL'  out  uf  what  does  not 
contiiin  it,  or  the  iuu>l  wonderful  U-ing  in  tlie  uiiiverae  out 
of  iiotliiug.     Nut  only  m>,  but  it  nmkcs  the  puipoaeleaa,  aim- 
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rI(H  workings  of  bUai),  insensate  matter  and  blind,  irnitionnl 
I  totix  evolve  H'liat  is  sot  in  themselves,  uiid  what  is  iufiiiilely 
Lsbove  tlieni.  It  makes  nothing  create  the  in6nitc.  In  in- 
ft  finite  mind  alone  b  life,  sensation,  and  reason,  and  infinite 
I  mind  alone  furnishes  sufficii^nt  ground  for  them.  But  in 
Blatter  and  foree  there  is  no  ground  or  rudonnl  boa'm  for  a 
Minnisc  of  them. 

But  suppose  we  concede,  in  violation  of  all  common  eense, 
_  tiiat  there  arc  latent  nascent  pla^tiu  life,  sensation,  instinct, 
,  and  moral  and  religious  nature  in  fire-mist,  in  chem- 
1  eomjKiuuds,  in  inorgauic  matter,  waiting  for  evolution, 
drbeuvc  comes  this  wonderful  evolution?  What  ore  the 
s  of  this  wonderful  evolution  ?  Is  it  the  oi'ganizntion  of 
Whence  come  tliis  wonderful  organization  of  mutter? 
3ie  matter  to  be  »  wonderfully  organLied  ?  Evolution 
mly  my  it  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  force ;  and  when 
tlliallenged  to  account  for  so  wonderful  a  manifestation  of  force, 
1  turn,  that  this  wonderful  munifet-tation  of  force 
»  caused  by  its  own  effect,  the  wonderful  organization  of 
It  is  like  the  clown  who  believed  what  the  church 
believe<l,  and  the  church  believed  what  he  believed,  and  he 
wd  the  church  both  believed  the  some  thing.  There  L*  just  as 
Diich  Gxphinatiou  of  the  ])lienomenu  of  being  in  evolution  as 
wns  explanation  of  what  the  clown  belicve<l,  and  no 
toor«.  Wonderful  organization  of  matter  caused  the  wonder- 
'  il  miuiifestAtion  of  force,  and  the  wonderful  manifestation  of 
i  caused  the  wonderful  organizution  of  matter,  and  they 
koth  caused  each  other.  Each  cau^  is  the  effect  of  ila  eflect, 
tnd  etcli  eflect  is  the  cause  of  its  cause.  In  thus  assuming 
'  tt  all  life,  reason,  and  monil  and  religious  nature  have  been 
EctemaUy  iwtentially  present  Ui  matter,  as  did  Tyndall  in  his 
Dellkat  Bi>eec!i,  the  evolulionist  makes  a  god,  an  tulinite  fetich, 
out  of  matter,  and  gives  to  it  all  that  he  refuses  to  accept  in 
_  Infinite  Mind ;  and  does  this  in  violation  of  all  reason,  which 
a  that  matter  has  not  these  existences  in  it,  and  that 
1  is  the  oidy  possible  ground  for  them.  Reason  will  de- 
>d,  whence  came  life,  sensation,  instinct,  reason,  moral  and 
Were  thev  la  slar-duet?     It  is  an  Insult  to 
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common  spum  to  say  so.     If  not  in  it,  they  coulii  not  be  evol- 
ved out  of  it,  for  out  of  nothing,  notliing  fomi-a.     If  added  to 
it,  from  whence,  and  by  what?     If  you  say  lyindition?, 
but  a  phrase  to  otiver  ignorance,  fur  coiidltioDS  create  or  eai 
notliiug.     They  may  modify,  but  they  can  not  cj-eat«.     ~ 
permit  that  to  exist  wliich  has  a  boing  from  an  adequate  cai 
but  they  cause  nothing. 

Ai  a  sort  of  review  of  our  reasoning  so  far,  we  will  call  atten- 
tion tn  a  fundiuuentul  fallacy  pervading  the  entire  process  of 
reasoning  of  the  phyaiciflt.     When  he  meets  with  one  of  these 
objerlious  to  hU  hypothesis,  or  failures  in  liis  explanation,  in- 
tU-oA  of  meeting  them  frankly  he  invariably  evades  them.     It 
Is  done  in  various  ways.     A  favorite  artifice  is  to  tUrect  atti 
ttou  fVom  the  phenomenon  that  he  is  challenged  to  explain, 
nnotlicr  whicb  he  claims  is  jusl  like  it.    He  expliuns  the  mi 
and  then  claims,  since  they  are  similar,  he  lias  explained 
first    A  careful  examination  will  show  that,  by  the  change, 
has  evaded  the  very  point  at  is^ue,  and  his  examination  of 
second  phenomenon  never  touched  the  point  at  issue, 
other  favorite  evasion  is  to  substitute  something  cUe  fur 
real  issue,  and  cut    down  the  man  of  straw  of  his  owu 
structioii,  and  leave  the  issue  untouched.    Another  is  b) 
a  grcnt  deal  of  time  over  minor  points  that  need  no  exphtni 
tion,  an<l  by  a  multitude  of  words  over  them,  oliscure  the 
issue,  and  claim  that  he  has  explained  the  difficulty,  when  trt 
has  only  hid  it  out  of  sight  in  his  verbiage.     Another  is  to 
boldly  assume  all  the  real  difficulties  in  the  problem,  and  then 
talk  of  what  needs  no  explanation.     Darwin  does  this  in  hii. 
hypothesis.     Another  is  to  cover  up  failures  by  higli-soundiqA 
phroMS,  or  to  ofler  high-sounding,  swelling  phrases  as  explanM 
tions  ;  sucK  as  conditions,  natural  selection,  survival  of  fittest,., 
and  hclirogeiieity  and  homogeneity.     At  be*t  they  are  but 
names  for  the  results  of  a  process,  and  contain  not  a  shadow 
of  explanation  of  the  process.     Another  is  to  ro-elaie  the  diffi- 
culty in  such  A  way  as  to  leave  out  all  that  is  vital  and  diffi- 
cult, and  then  display  great  skill  in  answering  what  was  not 
presented.     Another  i*  to  state  the  objection  or  diffii 
fiUL-h  a  way  as  to  c:iricaturo  it  or  rcuilcr  it  iihsurd,  and  then. 
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r  rldicale  it,  or  cnll  it  somo  fearful  name,  sucli  aa  anthropomor- 
I  phiem.     If  the  one  iiive^tigiiting  tlicsc  speculatious  will  reso- 
|^!iit«ly  lioM  iiel'oie  hia  mind  the  real  deraands  of  the  problem, 
■nd  strip  the  effinta  of  the  evolutionlBt  of  tiic  nbove  evasions, 
there  will  l>e  no  iliflieulty  in  seeing  nt  a  ghitice  the  utUir  shal- 
lowness uf  uU  tliese  speculiitiuiifl. 

Kvolution  enn  not  account  for  the  various  species  of  ani- 
mals and  pliiiitfi.  We  need  not  examine  the  various  theories 
t^evolutionieU  to  account  for  the  genesis  of  species.  We  need 
I  only  examine  the  hypothesis  of  Dnrwiu ;  for  it  h  now  the 
in,  and,  in  fact,  almost  the  sole  reliance  of  tlie  evolutionist  to 
k  account  for  the  origin  of  Ppecies,  and  in  reviewing  it  we  pre- 
f  tent  a  review  of  the  main  features  of  the  othera.  We  shall 
I  compare  this  speculation  with  the  demands  of  the  problem,  and 
I  teet  its  sufficiency  to  solve  the  problem.  We  are  troubled,  not 
f  with  scarcity  of  objections  and  nrgument!>,  but  with  the  mass 
i  of  materials  to  lie  u^^ed.  A  lawyer  was  once  employed  to  de- 
y  iend  a  man  who  was  charged  with  borrowing  a  kettle  and  re- 
I  fusing  to  return  it.  He  announced  that  be  expected  to  prove: 
)  1.  That  the  plaintiff  never  had  a  kettle.  2.  That  the  defcnd- 
I  *nt  never  borrowed  bis  kettle.  3.  That  he  had  already  re- 
*  tamed  the  kettle.  4.  He  had  paid  for  the  kettle.  5.  The 
,  kettle  was  worthless,  and  there  was  no  loss  to  the  plaintiB'.  Aa 
['  itrong  a  ease  can  tie  truthfully  made  out  against  Darwin's  hy- 
^  pothceU.  Our  first  objection  is,  that  it  is  at  best  but  an  tiy- 
potlicsis,  a  mere  guess.  No  one,  when  challenged  direclly,  can 
'  claim  more  than  this  for  It,  although  practically  evolutionists 
k  vm  it  as  fundamental,  demonsti-ated  truth.  Tiiey  boldly  asic 
[  tis  to  east  overiKKird  the  intuitions  of  our  nature  and  faith, 
f  and  cherished  views  of  years,  for  this  mei-e  guess.  The  best 
k  answer  to  be  made  to  so  arrogant  and  impudent  a  ctoini  is  to 
I  ask.  Is  Darwin's  hypothesis  more  than  a  hypothecs — a  mere 
'  guess?  But  we  are  told  it  will  account  for  the  pbcnamena, 
Rid  therefore  we  ought  to  accept  It. 

We  shall  show,  before  we  are  done,  that  it  will  not  account 
L  for  a  single  one.  But  even  if  a  hyjwthesis  will  account  for  the 
I  phenomena,  we  are  not  liouml  to  accept  it,  much  lees  ri^k 
'  priceless  inleie^Ls  on  it.     No  one  hns  given  n  sal L-< factory  c.v- 
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i  thmj  an  lnniDoii& 
l9prtl«a»«a  flspUi  ai  tta  yliwnwtm.  ami  yet  whu  « 
•en^itr  IiiiwpfaaAkwd  ntiiml  m  Danrin^  byi 
1^  Hen  «•  Migkt  ibip.  Wha  ««  bn»  nid  that  it  k 
».  we  have  liaiiimlii il  it  frna  dw  n-ulns  of  k 

It  OB  be  Hade  Iba  faam  of  ikH  rrcn  tlie  nniplq 
iaiMaeat.  A  lavjer  ooca  iolbnDod  the  court  t 
1  n^ve  reaaooB  whv  ba  eooU  oM  pn^nm  a  <>crtaii 
imk:  L  He  is  <leail  "  Tbat  wiQ  in,"  sikl  tbe  judge, ' 
■mi  Mt  give  tbe  otber  devta  nasoua.'  So  wbPO  ««  b«4 
t  ila  aJvnoUM  can  obIj  daim  that  il  u  a  |;ucaB,  < 
iiM  it  wilboU  further  tbooght. 
obfwtion  that  <•«  ur^  is  tbe  ii$e  tbat  is  t 
B  of  it.  It  19  brought  forvard  aa  UW  «jt|danatJon  4 
D  of  Hfe  and  qic'in  am]  all  tranrtics  of  anlnal  a 
6  Bfe.  ^VbeD  amulrd  and  di^roved,  ibe  croliitHK 
A  jxM)  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  be  clainu  no  n 
for  it.  Aik.  him  a  moment  after,  how,  in  hia  theory  of  tA 
istie  evolntiuD,  be  wxioiitits  fur  liie,  speciea.  aud  varieties,  i 
he  will  gire  you  Duirin'a  theory  as  coolly  aa  though  it  WM 
not  dispruved.  aitd  ae  though  he  had  not  abcuidoned  iL  I 
know  nr  one  prutnincnt  uiliilel  chnrapiun  who  lectures  on  it, 
and  offers  it  lu  n  iciralilic  Molution  of  life  sad  species ;  and  yet, 
when  chnllcngiid  lo  affirm  it  in  di^usston,  he  backs  down, 
and  says  no  one  claims  that  it  w  nioi-e  than  mere  hypothesis. 
The  force  of  this  objection  is  rendered  ovcmlu'lining  when  w^, 
consider  tbat  the  hyp<'thmin  aiMimrs  the  diDicuIties  of  e 
tion.  It  ((uieLly  aMumeit  them  as  a  ba^is  of  the  li}-pothes 
It  is  rilent  concerning  the  origin  of  inalter  and  force ; 
original  elements  of  matter;  the  ciueutinl  properties  of  mat- 
ter; the  origin  of  phynual  forces;  the  e&'tential  properties  and 
manifatationsofthcw  forces;  their  cuHirdination;  tlie  primor- 
dial constitutinn  of  matter  and  fonte ;  chemical  con)|>ound8  andj 
cryMl^Ulizatiiin.  It  has  not  n  word  on  thnt  insoluble  enigm 
the  iiricin  of  life,  aad.  strange  to  siiy,  cvohitionisls  use  it  i 
this  very  pur]»)ec.     Darwin  makcti  no  nttcnipt  to  account  for 
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e  origin  of  life,     He  assumes  it.     He  makes  no  attempt  to 
x)tint    for   the    primordial   germ.     He    nfaiimes    ite  exist> 
He   mnkee  no  attempt   to  Recount    for  its   properties 
r  orgnnimtion,  growth,  nnd  reproduction.      He  asfiumes  all 
He  niakeH  do  atempt  to  account  for  the  diiTerent  con* 
Iditiona  he  supposes  surround  his   primordial  germ.     He  a^ 
Bomes  them  as  influencing  these  germs.     He   makes  no  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  adaptation  to  different  conditions,  or  for 
the  power  of  adnpiadon  to  different  conditions  in  the  germs. 
J  assumes  all  this  wonderful  adaptation,  or  the  power  of 
laptation.     He  assumes  that  conditions  produce  new  charoc- 
ietics,  when  they  are  not  causes  at  all.     They  may  permit 
Ivhat  already  exists  to  etmtinue,  but  they  create  nothing.     In 
I  this  we  have,  step  by  step,  an  assumption  of  the  whole 
roblem.     He   assumes  the    law  of  heredity   that  preserves 
e  new  characteristics.    Conditions  produce  new  character- 
D  violation  of  the  law  of  heredity,  and  then  the  law  of 
idity  proves  too  strong  for  the  conditions,  and    preserves 
■  new  characteristics.     The   law  of  heredity  is  like  the 
ishman's  aim  at  the  ealf     He  aimed  so  as  to  hit  if  it  was 
i  deer,  and  miss  if  it  wan  a  calf.     So  the  law  of  heredity 
«  the  old  characteristics,  but  always  hits  the  new  ones. 
fore  we  can  accept  Darwin's  hypothesis  as  even  a  working 
Mthesis,  we  muHt  assume  the  following  things  as  fiicts.     If 
AEther  !«  disproved,  the  hypothesis  is  worthless. 

I.  All  elementary  sulistanees  must  be  convertible  or  idenll- 

ca).  tu  render  {lo^ible  the  almost  infinite  variations  that  his 

Bory  cItttiiiB.     Chemistry   utterly  denies  this,     A  chemist 

lould  Inngh  at   as   an  absurdity,  the  claim  that  iron  can  bo 

muted  into  gold.     Darwinism  sustains  about  the  same 

lution  to  biology,  that  alchemy  did  to  chemistry,  and  it  will 

kke  its  place  with  alchemy  and  astrology. 

n.  These  different  couilitions   must  always  give  improve- 

fimentB.     The  variations  must  always  be  in  one  direction,  fram 

dmple  to  complex,  from  lower  to  higher,  from  useless  to  useful. 

HI.  Tlie  change  must  be  continually  and  infinitely  in  that 

direction.      The  changes  must  be  limitless  and  infinite,  con- 

|tinually  in  an  upward  direction. 
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IV.  Varutiona  miut  ^ire  greater  oipooilr  for  stniggle  fbr 
life,  greiiter  poffer  to  surrire. 

V.  Or  there  must  be  mmicthiug  in  nature  that  conserve* 
anil  jireservee  the  fittest,  the  highest,  the  oowplex,  the  useful, 
th«  lM«utIf\il. 

VI.  That  at  mme  time  in  the  develojiment,  there  must  be 
pruilitocil  out  ufwhat  had  nu  sex  thiit  which  litu]  eex. 

V[I.  That  there  he  produced  ut  the  same  time,  luid  tu  the 
e  place,  two  of  oppoaite  sexes,  out  of  what  had  nn  sex,  nnd 
tlmt  they  unite  only  with  each  other  in  sexual  intcrooiirso. 

V'lLI.  Tlmt  whenever  an  improvement  occurs,  thrro  be 
prmluccd  two  of  opposite  wxea,  in  the  siime  ptac«,  iind  at  tho 
BKme  time,  having  the  catue  improvements,  Knd  that  they  and 
their  poeUsrity  unite  only  with  those  hitving  this  improvemenL 
In  no  other  way  could  the  htw  of  heredity  pi-eserva  impruve- 
rocnts. 

IX.  Or  tliat  in  each  case  in  the  case  of  the  introduction  of 
aux,  and  in  the  case  of  every  new  imi>rovenient,  vmt  numljera 
be  produced,  and  they  and  their  descendimtg  unite  with  eacb 
otlicr,  or  those  having  these  improvenienls. 

X.  One  or  the  other  of  these  alteniiitives  would  have  to 
occur  an  almost  infinite  uumlier  of  times  during  the  CJ>urse  of 
development.  It  would  have  to  occur  in  each  improvement, 
in  each  species,  and  variation.  How  could  thi^  happen  with- 
out the  oversight  nnd  control  of  intelligence? 

XI.  There  must  be  given  an  almost  illimitable  time  for 
this  evolution.  The  time  is  so  long,  und  the  change  so  Im- 
perceptible, as  to  be  pnictically  beyond  human  knowledge  or 
espericnfe. 

Xn.  Ltutly,  thut  there  be  a  co-ordi nation  and  adjuatment 
of  conditions,  and  a  correlation  of  variations,  during  this  al- 
most infinite  time,  to  secure  the  continual  and  continued  ac- 
cent in  one  direction.  Such  are  the  demands  of  this  hypo- 
thesis. As  we  have  repeatedly  urged,  it  assumes  all  that  is 
vital,  and  assumes  nil  tlie  difficulties,  and  all  that  especially 
ueedi  exiilanatiun. 

Let  ua  now  oxamine  these  wonderful  germs.  All  life  and 
possibililicf  of  life  must  have  been  in  eaeli  germ,  or  ditteruiit 
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Uiifestatiom  of  life  in  different  germs.  If  different  nmni- 
tatiuiiH  of  life  in  different  germs,  whence  cnme  the  differ- 
nne?  Then  suilable  conditions  must  huve  Eturroutided  each 
re  was  power  in  eaeh  germ  to  adupt  it«elf  to  con- 
liiitioua.  Whence  came  Cliis  adaptation  to  conditions,  or  thia 
^  power  of  adiiptatinn  to  conditions?  If  the  enme  life,  but  adapt- 
ability to  all  conditionB,  existed  in  each  germ,  and  all  [n»ai- 
btliliea  of  life,  whence  came  this  wonderful  adaptability,  and 
these  wonderful  i>o^ibilities7  If  the  same  life  and  conditions 
in  each  germ,  whence  cnme  the  dilTcrence  of  develnpmentT 
All  life,  all  posaibilities  of  life,  and  all  conditions,  must  have 
_  existed  in  and  around  each  germ,  and  adaptation  to  all  con- 
^titms.  Also  conditions,  adaptations  and  ]>ossibi lilies,  so  that 
t  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place,  mny  be  evolved  out 
f  what  has  no  sex,  and  yet  contains  what  has  ees,  two  of  op- 
po^te  sexes.  And  as  often  as  conditions  evolve  an  improve- 
ment, two  of  opposite  sexes  must  lie  evolved  possessing  the 
■time  improvement,  and  this  must  he  re^icntetl  as  often  aa 
.there  is  tin  improvement  evolved.  These  must  associate  with 
each  other,  and  so  must  their  posterity.  Huch  a  number  of 
Buch  coincidences,  as  must  have  occurred  in  the  course  of 

I  volution  of  all  animals  and  plants  during  the  countless  ages 
aquired  by  evolution,  are  inconceivable.     Again,  when  it  is 
lid  that  conditions  produce  the  varialions,  things  are  assumed 
)  be  causes  that  have  not  one  particle  of  causal  efficiency  in 
lein.     The  thing  varied  must  exist.     C'ondilions  do  not  Cre- 
te it.     The  capncily  to  vary  must  exist.     Conditions  do  not 
rcttte  it.     The  conditions  do  not  caiiso  the  variations.     They 
merely  jiermit  the  variations  to  be  made.     There  is  no  causal 
efficiency  in  the  conditions  to  which  Darwinism  appeals,  as 
|tlw  cause  of  all  variations.     Survival  of  the  fittest  is  not  a 
It  expresses  the  result  of  a  cause,  and  not  a  cause. 
isees  the  result  of  a  process,  and  is  not  a  factor  in  tlie 
It  is  a  result  co-ordinated  with  certain  physical  con- 
Conditions  are  not  efficient  causes.     Tliey  can,  at 
:,  be  but  instrumental  causes.     They  permit  causes  to  act, 
B  not  ruuiies  themselves. 


Anmhcr  ohjectio 


1  be  nmde  to  the  use  mnde  of  physical 
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forces  in  the  theory  of  cvolatiai).  Phjelcal  forces  nre  t 
stntit,  definite  quantities.  They  cnn  produce  but  one  cun»tii 
result.  Should  the  same  force  operdtu  tliroughnut  etemtljl 
it  csn  produce  no  <liSerent  r«Hult,  aud  do  more  thna  at  f 
Evolution  is  a  progresdvely  varying,  and  an  incrcasingl 
varying  rosiilt.  and  it  varies  also  in  the  nature  of  the  nsai 
Kew  and  hi^^her  nature  is  supposed  to  be  evolved  all  1 
time.  Uow  can  a  constant  and  fixed  ijuanlity  produce  I 
incrciuingly  snd  progressively  varyiug  result,  and  one  chat 
ing  in  nature  nil  the  time?  In  the  case  of  man.  we  can  ■ 
bow  he  can  produce  greater  results  as  he  increases  in  powM 
We  cau  see  also  how  he  can  produce  r^ults  diScring  iu 
tiire,  as  lie  acquires  different  power.  But  we  cnn  uot  predi- 
cate the  same  of  forces  or  causes  constant  in  quantity  and  un- 
changing in  nature.  Here  'a  a  fatal  <lefect  In  the  theory  of 
evolution.  It  ascribes  progressively  and  Increasingly  varying 
results,  tliat  are  constantly  changing  in  nature,  to  constaiit 
Sxed  quantities,  whose  nature  ever  remains  the  same.  Aguiii, 
physical  causes  produce  movements  in  cycles,  as  the  course  of 
water  in  the  ocean,  the  vapor,  the  cloud,  the  rain,  sjid  tlie 
ocean  again.  They  never  produce  an  indefinite  ascending 
progression,  for  this  would  be  to  violate  the  physicist's  muxim, 
for  it  makes  them  evolve  what  was  not  in  them,  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality.  The  attempt  to  evade  this,  by  assuming 
cycles  in  evolution  of  the  universe,  is  n  preposterous  assump- 
tion, for  which  there  is  not  one  particle  of  proof.  Again, 
the  objection  would  remain  valid  within  that  cycle,  that  it 
makes  constant  cjuanlitJes  produce  increasing  and  different  re- 
sults. 

Darwin's  hypothesis  will  merely  account  for  the  survival  of 
new  characteristics  when  produced.  They  survived  because 
omditions  favored  such  survival.  This  Is  no  explanation  of 
what  caused  the  new  characteristics.  The  theory  shows  that 
conditions  preserved  the  work  of  the  causes,  but  does  not  give 
a  hint  of  the  causes.  Then  the  results  are  so  varied,  so  cori- 
tradlctiiry,  and  so  inexplicable  oft«ii,  that  Darwin  himself 
coiife^KOs  thiit  hut  little  stress  can  he  laid  on  conditions  of 
life  to   Hwoiint  f!ir  variations.     Wlicn    he  t 
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^elds  the  wliole  theory ;  for  the  gist  of  the  theory  is,  thnt  con- 

CditioiiB  hnve  produced  nil  varieties  of  anininl  and  vegetable 

[Hfe.     Reason  demunils  whttt  power  raised  the  plant  from  in- 

EiOrganic  matter,  the  animal  from  the  plant,  and  man  frum  the 

Whence  came  organizatioD,  sensation,  instinct  and 

|l,t«t8on?     Were  they  in  the  fire-mist,  or  aiUled?     If  you  sny 

a  the  fire-mist,  you  inault  common  sense.     If  you  say  added, 

L'jeosoa  asks  wlience  and   by  whom?     If  you  say  conditions 

jTolved  them,  you  cover  up  ignorance  or  evasion,  by  a  conven- 

^nt  phrase.     Conditions  may  modify,  but  they  can  not  cre- 

Tho  evolutionist  often  covers  up  his  failures  by  conven- 

Oit   expressions,    and   endeavors    to    cheat    us   by  sonorous 

'vhraws.     He  talks  much  of  the  "laws  of  nature"  and  "the 

feature  of  things."     We  are  told  that  the  laws  of  naturR  pro- 

Pduccd  ceitain  resulLi,  and  that  they  ore  the  result  of  the  iia- 

vittre  of  things.     No  doubt  things  have  n  nature,  and  doubt- 

a  all  are  in  accordance  with  law.     But  when  the  evolutionist 

I  talks  about  the  laws  of  nature,  giving  existence  to  that  nature 

in  which  they  inhere,  and  without  the  existence  of  which  they 

could  not  exist,  or  of  the  nature  of  things  giving  a  nature  to 

things,  he  confounds  cause  and   effect.     We  might  as  well 

yiMlk  of  a  man's  conduct  giving  him  an  existence. 

The  same  vagueness  pervades  Darwin's  entire  use  of  the 

ns — natural  selection,  sexual  selection.     They  are  merely 

Kiesults  and  not  causes.      They  are  results  in  a.  process,  and 

■Bot  factors  in  Ihe  process.     If  Darwin  were  to  be  compelled 

)  deSne  these  terms,  and  to  state  definitely  what  he  could 

Attribute  to   them,    he  would  be  compelled  to   exclude  the 

jater  part  of  what  he  now  attributes  to  them,  and  certninly 

I  the  important  part.      Let  tlie  evolutioijiat  be  compelled 

'to  define  clearly  what  he  means  by  these  terms,  and  state 

definitely  what  he  can  attribute  to  them,  and  nine-tenlba  of 

what  he  attempts  to  cover  up  by  them,  and  a  still  larger  pro- 

I  ^rtion  of  what  he  attempts  to  account  for  by  meatis  of  them, 

rould  be  removed  out  of  their  reach. 

Another  juggle  with  words  is  found  in  the  terms  creation 

y  law,  and  creative  law,  now  so  constantly  on  the   tongue 

r  the  evolutbnist.     If  these   expressions  merely  mean  that 
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creation  was  in  aci-finlnnt*  with  law,  in  accordance  witi  reft- 
Bon,  will,  and  ihe  nllributes  of  ibe  Divine  mind,  no  one  will 
ubjeet.     But  If  lliey  mean  that  the  Utw  creates,  we  aak,  "  !■_ 
law  a.  force,  a  creative  power?"     Law  is  merely  tba  mi 
in  which  the  force  acts,     CreaUve  law  merely  means  tbe 
ner  in  which  creative  power  was  exercised.     Then  we 
ask  the  evolutionist,  who  is  so  continuaUy  parading  creatii 
law,  and  creation  by  law,  as  the  N>lution  of  oil  things.  Is 
law  that  which  createii,  or  is  it  merely  tbe  manner  in  w|] 
the  creative  power  oct^?     If  used  in  the  former  sense,  it 
the  veriest  jugglery  with  words.     Il'  in  the  latter,  there 
no  cause  of  creation,  no  explanation  of  tlie  came  of  creation 
it.     A  mo«t  palpable  lllustrntiua  of  tliis  jugglery 
u  fiund  in  Wallace's  attempt  to  account  for  the  fertilizat 
of  certain  plants  by  insects  who  carry  the  pollen  from 
sex  to  the  other.      There  are  such  evidences  of  desi^  in  the 
whole  process,  especially  in  the  gins,  trap^,  and  springs  in  the 
plant,  to  com{>el  the  insect  to  do  the  work,  that  deaijin  by 
craitive  intelligence  is  the  first  thought  bj-  every  mind, 
laco  asks,  why  not  creation  by  law  or  creative  law  produce 
a  result  without  a  direct  act  of  creative  intelligence? 
reply  by  asking.  Hi>w  can  an  order  of  acting,  or  an  order 
which  tbe  forces  of  nature  act,  produce  any  thing?    Above 
how  can  un  order  of  acting  produce  a  different  order  of 
ing,  as  he  supposes  in  this  case,  and  especially  one  so  new, 
different,  nnd  so  opposed  to  the  former  order  which  is  sup- 
posed to  produce  ill     All  talk  about  creation  by  law,  or  of 
creative  law,  in  the  sense  of  law  being  the  efiScient  cause  uf 
creation,  is  nonsense,  for  law  is  merely  the  manner  in  which 
creative  force  acts;  and  a  manner  of  acting  ciiu  not  prodnce  a 
different  manner  of  acting,  or  that  which  acts  in  a  different 
man  ner. 

Then  that  which  creates  must  be  something  different  from 
the  law,  for  that  only  expresses  how  thiit  which  creates  acts, 
Wo  mnst  cither  ai>sume  that  mutter  and  force  have  creative 
energy,  or  that  it  is  back  of,  and  above  mutter  and  force,  and 
acta  on  and  through  them.  We  have  already  repeatedly 
shown  thut  the  first  a-^umption  is  aD^urd ;  hut  even  if  we  con- 
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kde  that  matter  and  force  have  creative  energy  cnntrnlleil  l>y 
w,  wti«iice  fame  tliU  tiuative  energy,  mid  whence  mmt  this 
mderful  law  that  rules  it.     The  highest  i^onefplIoiiR  ol'  iva- 
n  are  realised  in  tbiB  energy  and  in  the  latv  lliat  coutruls 
I  notion.     Who  made  this  law,  fiu-  law  is  but  the  exprei^oii 
'  the  reason  and  will  of  mind?     When  ne  spenk  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  reason  demands  who  ninde  the  Inws?     The  term 
law,  iieeosgI1ati?s  the  esistenee  of  mind,  <>f  who»e  reufon  and 
^vill  the  law  is  an  esprcasion.     In  asserting  direct  crentiiia  by 
fclclligence,  we  do  not  affirm  ineessnut  interfcrcDce,  nor  set  to 
le  rcgnlative  influence  of   taw  in  creation.      God 
attes,  and  in  a  course  of  development,  but  is  ever  pi-e^cut 
I  the  development,  and  acts  in  accordimce  with  law,  the 
t  law — law  of  infinite  reason.     We  admit  that  law  in- 
hidca  the  uuiverse  in  its  domain,  but  the  questiou  is.  What 
kind  of  law  ?     Is  it  a  law  of  blind,  fatal  necei^sity,  as  an 
application  of  tlie  term  law  to  the  ongoings  of  mere  matter 
und  force  would  imply?     Or  i^  it  a  law  of  rational  action,  a 
intelligence?     lu  prayer  and  providence  there  is  law, 
I  law  of  rational  iutelHgcnce.     luvariabbnetu  of  law,  when 
n  a  rational  aense.  docs  not  preclude  the  idea  of  purpose 
[  will.      On  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary  to   render  the 
i  controlled  by  this  laiv  susceptible  of  being  n»«d  by  in- 
!  and  will,  for  it  renders  certiiin  the  result.     Laws 
r  nature  are  rendered  subeervient  to  the  purposes  of  mind 
1  will  by  varying  the  c<mditions,  and  using  other  laws  and 
Bchauical    appliances.     Man    does    this,    and    in    this    way 
ndera  subservient  to  his  purposes  this  invarialiilily.      The 
i  thing  is  d<me  all  through  nature.     The  gieatest  strength 
immaterial,  with  the  greatest  lightness  Is  secured  m  the  bnl- 
T  tubular  bone  of  tlie  bird,  as  in   the  tnbuhr  bridge,  or 
hollow  columns.     Intelligence   used   the  laws  of  nature   to 
render  subservient  lo  pur|K)se  other  laws  of  nature. 
I   Another  fundamental  objecliou  to  evolution  and  Darwinism 
I  that  they  violate  all  inductive  philosophy.     They  do  not 
Btigat«  the   wonderful  and    unique   domain  of    ralional, 
al,  religions  and    spiritual  ].  hen  omen  a,  and  reason  front 
B  phenomena  t*)  the  v:\mc.    The  cvuliitiiniirt  either  ni'uaa 
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lo  racojuiie  the  exi^teace  uf  ^tu-b  a  domain  nf  pheitom^S,  m 
ntasea  lo  mv««tigBte ;  ur  he  nt«uiut«,  iu  viotutioii  uf  all  serri 
tlmi  ihey  are  identk-al  wUli  |f1ir«it!al  phenomena ; 
Istitm  •>f  all  reaiwi,  he  ngiplire  to  tht^m  the  reaiUu  and  r 
ii><^  of  the  physimi  worl-1,  su  nuliotll;  dlffereut.  Natun 
uaed  in  the  narrow  nnd  Km  reiut-  of  nuM-e  pbvvira!  natB 
aJoue.  Ill  iovistigaling  nature  we  have  man's  mtional,  i 
a),  tvligiiui^  iu)d  spiritual  nature  and  iileafi,  and  all  they  si 
gtsi,  as  the  highest  element  of  nature  and  means  in  invatij 
tioD.  The  evoludoni^t  usnnllT  denies  will  and  even  »pnn(a 
ity  in  nature,  even  in  man  hinisclf.  T>-ii<lall  did  this  ii 
bis  lectures.  There  wm  no  epiintaneily  in  the  lecturer,  in  fa 
oht>ic«  of  )>Hhject,  in  his  clioii;«  of  inateriuk  tor  experimentSi'' 
in  his  choire  of  words  to  cxprei^  his  thoughta.  CIo^It  allied 
to  this  is  the  objcelion  that  Darwinism  and  evolutiou  ignore 
entirely  all  religion,  morality  and  r«&rau,  all  moral,  mental 
and  religioUB  causation.  The  only  coudiliouii  they  recoguixe 
are  physical  conditions.  They  overlook  nauon,  morality  and 
religion  as  factiirs  in  evolution,  and  (Jie  highest  factorK 
Spencer's  sj-stem  of  evolution  is  defective  in  this  piulicular. 
He  overliKiks  entirely  all  intelligent  data  and  fnotore  of  evolu- 
tion ;  or  he  overlooks  the  ditference  between  them  and  unin- 
telligent fectora.  He  tacitly  attributes  all  to  nninlclligent 
factors,  ilia  external  and  internal  factors  of  evolution  are 
not  even  fiircea  but  the  way  in  which  forces  act.  Honiogen- 
eity,  heterogeneity,  integration  and  differentiation  are  not 
forces  or  cituses,  but  terms  expressing  how  forces  and  caueea 
act.  He  atti'Oipifi  to  cover  the  nakcdne^  of  his  system  with 
these  words  of  umnzing  length  nnd  thundering  sound,  nnd  to 
client  his  reader  inK»  n  belief  that  he  has  given  an  explana- 
tion nnd  iL  cause  for  the  evolution,  as  Martinus  Scribblerua 
aw()unted  for  the  roastuig  jack's  roasting  meat :  **  It  roasted 
incut  in  consequence  of  an  inherent  meut-roasling  property  of 
tl.ejiiek"! 

Aiiotlier  obje(!tion  is  that  phpical  science  can  not  settle  the 
qneslioii  of  alisolute  creation.  Physical  science  can  only  set- 
tle questions  eoncerning  phenomena  that  it  observes,  and  can 
invijslignte.       Alisulut<^   creation  is  a  pheuomcnou  that    hna 
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never  come  within  the  observation  of  physical  science.  It 
has  only  observed  derivative  creation  through  reproduction. 
It  can  only  investigate  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  learn 
their  characteristics.  In  doing  this  it  must  use  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  reason,  as  its  basis  and  guide ;  and  when 
it  has  placed  before  reason  the  phenomena  and  characteristics 
it  has  accomplished  its  work.  Reason  must,  from  the  nature 
and  characteristics  of  the  phenomena,  settle  the  question  of 
absolute  creation.  The  que;?tion  of  absolute  creation  must  be 
settled  by  reason  and  religion ;  by  the  rational  and  relig- 
ious portion  of  man's  nature.  It  is  conceding  to  physical 
science  what  is  utterly  out  of  its  province,  to  concede  to  it, 
the  power  to  settle  the  question  of  absolute  creation.  Phys- 
ical science  can  investigate  the  stomach  of  the  murdered 
man,  and  detect  poison  ;  but  the  question  of  who  placed  it 
there  and  the  character  of  the  act  form  no  pai-t  of  the  prov- 
ince of  physical  science.  Let  physical  science  go  on  reveal- 
ing phenomena  and  their  characteristics,  but  reason  must  de- 
cide from  what  is  thus  furnished  to  it  their  cause  and  the 
character  of  the  cause. 

Most  all  the  objections  that  the  evolutionist  urges  to  the  idea 
of  creation  are  the  results  of  derivative  creation,  and  not  of 
absolute  creation.  The  perversions  of  animals  and  forces  of 
nature  by  man  and  the  infelicities  seen  in  nature,  are  a  part  of 
derivative  creation,  and  not  of  absolute  creation.  They  result 
often  from  the  abuse  of  the  freedom  given  to  man,  and  are  nec- 
essary to  such  a  state  of  freedom.  Belief  in  God's  creative  ener- 
gy and  action  does  not  rest  on  physical  grounds.  It  can  not  be 
tested  by  them,x)r  disproved  by  them.  It  rests  on  primary  intu- 
itions of  the  reason.  Physical  facts  can  not  disprove  these  intui- 
tions or  the  belief  resting  on  them,  for  they  do  not  rest  on  phys- 
ical facts.  Physical  facts  can  not  test  them.  Physical  science  can 
decide  the  qualities  of  the  parts  or  the  whole,  but  it  can  not  test 
or  disprove  the  axiom  that  the  sum  of  the  parts  equals  the  whole. 
Belief  in  God's  creative  energy  and  action  no  more  rests  on 
physical  grounds  than  the  above  axiom  rests  on  the  nature  of 
the  parts  or  the  whole.  When  we  call  the  attention  of  the 
evolutionist  to  the  wonderful  cbai-acter  of  tLs  course  of  evolu- 
13 
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lion,  he  nttempts  to  evnile  it  by  calling  nltontion  to  the  wtm- 
dcrful  clinractcr  of  the  process  of  reproduction, — the  evolation 
or  development  of  oiau  out  of  a  inicroBCopic  animaleula  thut 
uulloa  with  a  uierc  spook  of  albuminoiu  matter.  But  the 
cased  are  not  mmlogims.  The  evohiitoii  of  a  rn-w  B])(ieies  b 
a  hyi>u  thesis  of  suuielhing  of  which  do  one  has  ]iad  suy  ex- 
perience, in  any  age  in  a  single  iuetance.  Tlic  otiier  is  a  fact  of 
daily  esperienee  in  thuti.-tands  of  cases  for  thousands  of  years. 
In  one  case  all  that  i.i  evolved  is  iu  the  genn,  however  minute, 
and  we  know  tliii  result  bis  been  evolved  out  of  it.  Id  the 
other  wc  have  no  knowIeil<re  that  tlie  result  wtis  potentially  in 
the  beginning.  It  uau  not  Iw  prnved  to  be  there,  and  it  is  an 
inftult  to  common  eetute  to  say  it  is  tliere.  We  have  no  expe- 
rience of  iu  being  evolved  out  of  the  starting  point,  and  know 
DOthiuf;  of  the  pi-ocess,  not  even  its  itkkIc  of  acting. 

We  now  reiterate  n  thought  already  suggested.  We  can 
not  allow  the  word*  "acieiicc,"  "practical  scionce,"  "practical 
knowledge,"  and  *' verification,"  to  be  iiarmwcd  and  perverted 
until  destroyeil.  We  can  not  allow  the  rational  part  of  our 
nature  to  be  discarded,  nor  permit  the  fundamentul  intuitions 
and  ideas  of  our  nature  to  be  ignored  and  ca^t  to  one  side,  or 
Biieored  out  of  existence  as  metaphysics.  The  regulative  ideas 
and  principles  of  all  dupartraeuts  of  science,  thought,  and  in> 
vestigation  are  metaphysical,  are  metaphysical  conceptions 
above  and  iK-yoml  all  mere  phenoracua.  We  can  not  think 
or  reason  on  phenomena,  or  classify  them,  or  lake  one  step  in 
Bcionce  without  tliein.  Metaphysical  ideas  or  intuitions  impel 
us  to  investigate  plienoraena.  Metaphysical  ideas  or  concep- 
tiODfl  are  our  sole  means  of  determining  tlieir  cliumcten'stics. 
Metaphysical  coucejitiuiia  enable  us  to  generalize  and  chiEsUy 
them.  The  physicist  gencraliees  his  phenomena,  and  classifies 
tbeni  in  accordance  with  ideal  conceptions.  He  can  not  in- 
vestigate without  basing  his  investigations  on  ideal  concep- 
tions. His  examination  of  phenomena  is  conducted  by  meta- 
physical analyus.  All  his  comi)arisonB,  deductions,  anticipa- 
tions, spoculatiottM,  and  roasonin|!;s  are  metaphysical.  Lewea 
gdmils  tliis,  and  ways  that  science  is  com|»elled  to  clitfsify, 
arrange,  and  co-iirdiiiaU^  all  facts  into  a  geu(TiU   system  by 
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IB  of  ideal  concepfe.     Ho  calls  this  necessity  en  infirmity 
the  mind.     In  so  doin^  he  perverts  reason  to  dethrone 
nfirmity  is  in  Ihe  peirersion  of  reason  [hat  re- 
its  this  cAtholic  tendency  of  the  mhid  to  save  a  sj-stem  of 
filiation.     The  same  perversion  of  reason  ia  seen  in  the 
Bttemjit  to  cast  to  one  side  all  the  regulative  Jdras  of  reason 
rhnt  have  been  i-ecognized  for  thousands  of  yoiira.     Phenomena 
arc  aliipped  of  ail  connecting  Unks  of  thought,  all  correlnting 
f  reason.     Science  ifs  rendered  imposi<ibte,  and  philos- 
chimem.     It  is  impofsible  for  m,in  to  move  one  step 
BcJentifio  investigation  without  the  rational  ideas  of  plan, 
!m,  method,  law,  ndaptiition,  co-ordinnlion,  de5ign,  pre- 
■n  and  provh-ion.     Back  of  all  iiiena  of  force  an<I  phenom- 
I,  lie  the  ideas  of  co-onii nation,  ailjustment  and  ada]itatioii 
them,  for  what  follows.     When  a  uinn  goes  so  far  as  to 
^gate  all  ideas  of  force,  and  every  ihlng  contiectcil  with  it, 
'pt  DUmerical  relations,  and  6iially  even  numbers  them- 
vea,  to  melapliyeiw,  and  then  claim  that  ihey  are  no  part 
of  real  science  orpractictil   knowledge,  he  Ims  abdicated  all 
use  of  reason,  and  stripped  reason  of  the  only  luennB  it  pos- 
of  working.     We  can  not  allow  a  vast  atnicions  syslMn 
the  most  abstrnse  and  alwtrnct  metaphysical  reasoning  to 
down  all  metaphysical   conceptions,    and  then  commit 
lide  by  (ieslroying  metaphysics,  to  cap  the  climax  of  ftl)- 
nirdttr.     No  i-cnsoning  is  so  metaphysical  as  that  of  these 
physicists,  who  so  denounce  metaphysics.    It  ia  the  worat  kind 
of  metaphysics,  and  the  most  perverted, 
~    .nother  objection  to  the  speculations  of  the  evolutionist  is 
abnii^  denial  of  all  teleology  in  the  processes  of  nature, 
the  time  the  first  mind  ol)Ben,'ed  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  until  the  present,  every  rational  mind,  excfpt  a  few 
like  the  evolutionist,  who  abdicate  all  reason,  has  recognized 
©nler,  co-ordination,  adjustment  and  adaptation  in  the  con- 
Blitiitlon,  processes  and  phenomena  of  nature,  exhibiting  pur- 
pose, design  and  plan,  with  system  and  method,  showing  pre- 
TisioD  of,  and   provL-ion  for,  all  that  occurs,  all  governed  by 
expressing  the  highest  conceptions  of  reason.     To  evade 
ioevitable  conclusion  that  all  these  liave  their  necessary 
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ftiid  only  conceivable  ground  in  mlDcl,  and  the  only  lej^ll- 
iTiute  oondiisieii  thnt  tlieni  a  an  intulligcot  Creator,  LhecTO- 
lulion'iHt  denies  all  teleolt^y  in  nature.  Thfire  is  bnt  one 
pHDilU'l  uii«e  of  aa'inad  negnlion  of  reason  in  history.  P}'rrho 
of  £l(c»  denied  tJint  there  whs  any  thing  real  in  existeuce, 
and  eiirriiHl  lib  madne%  so  far  that  his  fnends  had  to  kaep 
guard  over  him  lo  save  his  lifo.  He  would  have  walked 
over  a  prccipure,  saying  it  wua  merely  imagiu«ry.  Just  na 
his  imaginary  precipice  would  have  hrokcn  hii<  nail  neck,  eo 
the  denial  of  teleology,  by  the  physiriat,  breaks  his  tnental 
neck,  and  renders  him  iucupithle  of  reawning,  or  being  rea- 
soned with.  Tlieism  and  common  sense  say  an  organ  exists 
in  c«rt}iin  conditions,  because  it  was  made  tor  the  conditiuns, 
and  adapted  tii  them.  Darwinism  says  thnt  wmthoui  an  or- 
gan exists  in  certain  couditionfi,  because  out  of  many  it  was 
eomi-htto  nblc  to  ]>ersist  in  the  conditions,  in  which  it  amaduM 
bitppencd  lo  be.  Teleology  and  conunon  sense  say  every  or- 
gan and  function  is  a  rifle  bullet,  fired  by  intclli|;cnce  at  a 
mark,  tlie  end  deigned,  or  purpose  for  which  the  org&u  or 
function  was  planned.  Experience  eays  that  it  hit  thd 
mark  every  time,  us  infinite  intelligence  would  certainly  do. 
Darwinism  say^  each  organ  and  function  is  a  grapeKliot,  and 
one  of  an  infinite  series  tif  volleys  of  grapesbot,  flreil  some- 
how, no  one  knows  bow.  at  no  object  whatever,  for  tlicre  is 
no  design  or  puriM^e  in  nature,  and  one  after  anottier  In  the 
infinite  neries  bapi)ene<l,  eoiiidiow,  one  don't  know  how,  to  hit 
something,  and  tonuJuno,  wo  don't  luiow  liow,  results  were 
produced,  and  somuAow,  we  don't  know  how,  these  results 
were  connected  in  OBCendiug  series,  that  MvuJton;  ve  don't 
know  how,  ascends  from  lower  to  higher,  from  simple  to 
complex,  and  from  useless  to  usefiil.  Darwinism  may  deny 
the  above  stiiteuient,  bnt  it  is  perfectly  correct,  unlcisa  it  rec- 
<ignlzcs  teleology  or  design  in  nature.  CV>mnion  sense  will 
innuire:  Why  was  there  any  thing  to  be  fired?  Why  was 
it  fired?  How  come  it  to  bit  something?  Why  was  there 
something  for  it  to  hit?  What  was  that  something  bitT 
Why  does  bitting  that  something  jirr^duce  an  effect.  esp«> 
eialiy  in   the  direction  of  improvement?     Why  do  anyJT 
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I  infinite  series,  hit  the  same  something?     Why  produce 
■duce  nil    increasingly  , 
)  related  in  kind  and 
order  and  suci^i^ion,  aa  to  pro<!iic.e  nn  aseeiuling  series,  from 
lower  til  higlier,  from  simple  to  complex,  from  u*elei«  to  use- 
ful?     Why   are  the   results  perijelunted   nnd  co-ordinal«d? 
Dtirwinism  shjs  that  tlie  most  wonderful,  intricate  ajid  com- 
plex appumtus  was  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  moet  wonder- 
fill  ends   by  trial  and   failure,  by  uninlelltgent  forces.     Or, 
rather,  the  most  wondei-ful   apparnliis,   thorouglily  adapted, 
wft8  produced  without  trial  or  purpose,   by  the  aimless  and 
nirposetefia  fortuiluus  working,  defective  workings  of  blind, 
scnsata  matter  and  blmd,  irrational  force  ?     Common  sense 
Ls:  Do  blind  forces  ever  trj'?     Can  any  thing  result  where 
tere  is  no  trial  to  do  any  thing?     Do  blind  forces  correct 
defects,  errors,  or  fiiilures?     Could  thoy  improve?     Could 
tboy  retain  improvements? 

The  utter  absurdity  and  fatuity  of  attempting  to  deny  tele- 
logy  in  nature,  is  seen  in  the  continual  use  that  Damin  and 
■  evolution  is  Ia  are  compelled  to  make  of  ti'leological 
aring,  in  describing  nature  and  the  proceseee  of  nature.  The 
station  is  t  can  not  describe  a  single  organ,  fimclion  or  pro- 
IB  of  nature  without  ui-ing  teleological  terms.  In  Darwin's 
nriptions  of  animals  and  plants,  he  contiimally  speaks  of 
PAdmiruble  contrivances,"  "wonderful  design,"  "adniinible 
'  of  "gins,"  "traps,"  "spring  guns,"  ami  "ma- 
cs," and  exhausts  the  teleoli^cal  vocabulary,  and  then 
Hires  us  that  he  fails  to  expres's  all  ihnt  he  ol^wrves.  Take 
B  case  of  certain  flowers,  the  orchids  of  Mudiigawar.  Tliey 
e  ftrtilizcd  only  by  certain  moths,  that  carry  on  their  bod- 
s  the  pollen  from  one  sex  to  the  other.  There  are  most  nd- 
mlralileeontrivaiiccB  for  luring  the  niolli  into  the  nectary  of 
the  plant.  Then  there  are  admirably  contrived  spring  guns 
^^^lat  project  the  pollen  on  the  moth.  Then  the  nectaries  of 
^B&eee  orchids  are  remarkably  long,  and  the  niotbs  haw  a  cor- 
^^n^pondingly  long  prol)Oscia.  Reason  a«ks,  how  came  these 
^Hpbidswllh  these  remarkably  long  nectaries?  Above  nil.  how 
^^Hnufi  the  moths  to  have  probo-fcit'es  corresponding  with  the 
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nectary  ?  How  i^atue  tlie  orcliids  to  l<c  dependent  on  sucJi  Wt 
.olmof-l  uuiiiiagiiialjlo  coDtrivtince  for  fertilizatiou ?  EvalaUaa 
raye  certain  finwera  happtnal  to  have  unufunll)'  long  oecbk- 
rt(«:  and  mollis,  in  airivitig  to  reach  into  tlio  ucclaries,  clongar 
ted  tlieir  proltiiscisi*,  aiid  llowera  aad  niutlis  continued  this 
proct«»  in  »ue  direction  uutit  we  liave  tliese  results.  It  has  no 
answer  fur  the  (luer)-.  How  caiuit  the  flowere  to  be  dependent 
on  such  a  cuutrivuiict!  for  furtilixatiou?  Except  Widlnce's  sub- 
terfuge, it  is  tlic  result  of  ureiitioii  bj-  law.  But  reasou  Hska, 
How  oauic  the  oruhids  witli  uuuHually  longer  nectaries?  Here 
we  hiive  euiiditious  doing  wLat  they  never  did  before.  Why 
did  nut  the  motbs  leave  tliem  fur  other  flowera?  Why  not 
tlie  moth*  perpetuate  aiunller  flowers  nduptcd  to  them  ?  WI17 
nhould  nectaries  keep  growing  longer?  Why  luiy  ft'HtiirG,  and 
what  feature,  ])ersist  In  existence?  Why  not  stop?  Why  not 
ho  lost?  Evolution  has  not  an  answer  to  all  this.  Agntn,  the 
worthlessnesa  of  the  theory  c«n  be  seen  in  the  fact,  that  it 
Bccountt  just  as  well  for  opposite  re> id ts  fi-oni  the  same  con- 
ditions had  they  come  up  for  explanation.  It  applies  equally 
well  to  the  ma«t  contradictory  cases,  and  from  llic  same  uundi- 
tions.  It  is  likeaalop-ehopcoat  It  fits  every  body,  one  ns 
well  Bs  nnotber,  and  fits  nobody.  Such  spccnhitions  fit  one 
case  as  well  as  another,  and  are  utterly  worthless  to  explain 
any. 

Wallace  ndniils  that  Darwin  has  to  use  teleological  lan- 
guage in  describing  uature,  and  that  he  does  himself;  but 
Attempts  to  evade  the  only  logical  conclusion, that  there  is  tel- 
eology in  nature,  by  saying  it  is  metaphorical  and  an  infirmity 
of  thougliL  Grant  that  the  language  is  metaphorical  for  a 
moment ;  it  does  not  remove  the  idea  of  teleology  in  nature. 
There  must  Iw  teleology  in  natiu¥,  as  there  Is  in  man's  oper^ 
ntioiis— there  must  bi^  similar  features  En  them,  Icleolo^cal 
features,  or  the  metaphorical  language  could  not  be  used; 
and  would  not  bo  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  But  it 
is  not  mdaphar'uxd,  nor  is  it  an  infirmity  of  thought.  I  won- 
der iffliat  the  evolutionist  will  leave  to  us  <  if  our  I'ational  ideas 
and  coMoeptions  when  tie  has  disposwl  of  all  infirmitit-s  of 
tliouglit.     In  describing  the  processes  of  nature,  the  evolution- 
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iat  invtiriutily  usoii  telcologtcal  language  luid  in  j!|)eaklug  of 
tho  opt'OLliouij  of  nhiit  he  callii  the  laws  of  nature,  lie  invari- 
sbiy  luitlimpumurpIiiKos  them;  or  lie  applies  to  these  opera- 
is  the  terms  lie  uses  in  dcBCriblug  roau'a  operations.    Tliia 
iulirniity  of  tbouglit  but  a  uece^ty  of  truth.     The 
if  nature,  and  the  operution  of  its  taws  and  forces, 
I  tlieij"  fuudaiucntat    characteristica  tlie  same  feat- 
tliat  in  man's  operations  we  call  co-ordination,  adjust- 
t,  design,  plan,  system,  with  prevision  and  provi^ioo.    Tho 
evoIulioninC  can  not  deiicribe  mvture  without  recognizing  these 
characterieticB,  and  using  the^e  terms.    Miui  in  so  doing,  dues 
oat,  by  an  infirmity  of  tbougiit,  project  himself  into  nature, 
merely  recoguiEtis,  of  neceeeity,  the  fundamental  charao 
itic4  of  intelligent  operations  in  man's  works  and  the  pro- 
of nature.     Then,  by  the  language  of  the  evolutionist, 
icn  deicribiug  nature,  and  in  his  attempts  to  disprove  tele- 
oh^y,  do  we  estjtblish  teleology  in  nature.     Reason  says  the 
ijeeign  must  liave  had  a  designer.     So   palpably  is  this  the 
that  evolutionists  intuitively  ascribe  tlie  rudest  imple- 
.t  in  a  cave  to  intelligence.     They  do  not  ascribe  for  one 
ifflent,  the  rudest  splinter  of  flint  to  natural  forces.     But 
it  wonderful  instrument— the  eye— was  the  result  of  bliud, 
itiotuil  forces,  workuig  without  plan  or  purpose. 
.Common  sense  says  evolution  mu^t  have  had  an  evolver. 
r-evolution,  spontaneous  evolution  by  blind,  iii£ensnt«  inat- 
ftnd  blind,  irrational  force,  in  their  aimless  and  purpose- 
oagoings,  is  a  caricature  on  common  sense.    Evolution 
'vithout  plan,  aim  or  purpose  is  e<iuolly  absurd.    If  the  evo- 
lutionist demands  why  wc  nseribc  purpose  and  design  to  organs 
aud  functions,  we  reply,  because  intuition  and  common  sense 
do  so,  and  always  have  done  so.     Tlie  evolutionist  himself 
can  not  describe  them  nithout  doing  so,  or  epeak  of  them 
without  doing  so,  even  in  his  attempt  to  disprove  design. 
When  we  have  traced  matter  and  force  back  to  the  crudest 
»ptiou  we  can  have  of  them,  we  have  to  place  mind 
to  co-ordiimtc  and  adjust  them,  and  adapt  them 
1  iif  evolution.     We  have  to  look  on  them  us  co- 
idinnted  and  regulated  by  mind  and  will,  or  tfl  illicitly  e. 
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iluw  ihem  with  UiougLl  aii<l  will,  hy  nltn'hntin);  lit  thnn  w1 
cao  be  evolved  bv  luioi)  and  will  nlnne,     >tnn  Imrnn  to  ndji 
and  use  the  forces  of  italurc.     He-  \enm»  tlic  ihouglit  or 
by  wlui:h  tbey  can  he  ttiljustod.     Tiir  In6nile  Mind  lulji 
tbem  by  iufinitc  idea  or  thought.    If  it  nere  n<>t  tn, 
could  not  adjust  and  u»e  them,  for  he  rould  not  learn  or 
pr&tivDd  the  idea  hy  which  they  arv  n(IjiiHU-<l,  and  can  be 
justed.     The  evolutionist  can  not  show  thnt  ihi:'  iimrw 
DSl(ire  is  a  path  along  which  mind  did  not  Iravel,  and  r 
not  havo  traveled,  except  by  showing  thnt  it  is  uuidenl 
irrational.     When  hv  has  done  this,  h«  hiis  dcslrnyod  nil 
ence,  and  rendered  science  an  imprawiibility.     When  the  ei 
Intioniet  has  cast  out  of  nature  all  idea  of  teleology,  bo 
destroyed  all  science,  and  rendered  all  science  impns^bls, 
rendered  nil  use  of  nature  by  human  reason  an  impoesibilll 
It  is  certainly  a  strange  fatuity  that  those  wbo  cl.iini  to 
par  cxttBenee  scientific  men,  and  who  arrognte  to  tbemsel' 
the  work  of  explaining  nature,  should  think  that  tbcy  oon 
en  only  by  emptying  the  processes  of  nature  of  sU  reason 
t&duglit,  all  teloology.    The  prooesses  of  nuture  can  be 
preheuiled  by  reason  ouly  by  showing  that  reason  had  nothh 
to  do  with  them,  and  that  they  are  irradoual  and  unid< 
Nor  do  we  anthropomorphize  God.  in  recognising  teleology 
nature.     Nor  do  we  evade  tolfology,  or  explain  it  away, 
ebouting  " anthmpomorphiBm."  or  that  we  njake  God  in 
own  imnge  and  likeneaa.     The  evolution ii^it  anthn))K)mor{tfai] 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  antliropomorphiwB  God.     He 
of  the  processes  of  nature  just  as  he  dues  of  man's  opcnitini 
because  they  exhiliit  the  same  <jhar:iclcristl<3  and  evident 
of  mind.     He  aiithropontorphixes  Ood  when  he  olijects  li 
idea  of  God's  doing  certain  things;  he  lind.<  in  nature, 
autbropomorphixee  the  Creator,  and  makes  him  like  htrntell? 
Ho  means,  I  would  not  have  done  so,  hence  God  could  not  hnve 
done  so — the  very  worst  kind  of  anthropoinorphiam.     Let  us 
learn  and  accept  whdt  is  in  nature,  and  not  anthropomorphi 
Goil,  by  assuming  wlmt  is  not,  in  opposition  to  what 
does   (he   ex-olutionisl.     The   evoluliouiat   in   authropomi 
phizitig  the  proceasas  of  nature,  proves  that  such  a  pro^< 
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lis  le^tlmatc  nrid  Indeed  uiiitvoldnble.  Tlie  AlMoIutc  Mind 
I  ia  not  DPcessarily  nitiicidly  and  eRsenlinliy  different  from  finite 
I  mind,  any  mort-  than  absohito  epacc  m\i9t  necessarily  I)e  md- 
I  ieally  and  easenlially  different  from  finite  spoce. 

We  have  dlready  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the 
l^primorduil  oowstitntion  of  matter  and  force,  in  the  first  c"n- 
I  stitiition  of  tlie  original  elements  of  matter  and  it«  properties, 
I  the  first  consUtutiim  of  force  and  its  raai)ife)<tatioU3  and  prop- 
I  erties — in  their  number*,  proporlione  and  relations,  as  to  when, 
I  where,  how  long,  hoiif  often,  with  what  power,  and  in  what 
I  order  of  sncceaaion,  they  shall  act,  in  the  figure  of  the  planeta 
I  mod  their  orbits,  and  of  systems  in  their  relati\-e  denutiee, 
I  distances  and  masses  and  motions — in  chemical  action  and 
[  Ciytallization— in  the  procesBe§  of  nature  in  vegetable  and 
i  animal  life,  there  aro  realiied  tlie  highest  ideas  of  reason. 
I  After  the  research  of  thousands  of  years,  man  has  scarcely 
I  entered  the  vestibule  of  this  arcana  of  pure  reason  and 
1  thoughtl  Evolution  denies  thit>,  or  refuses  to  recognize  it, 
land  attributes  these  infinite  int^llpctiial  realizations,  and  the 
I  vorking  out  of  these  infinite  rational  ideas,  to  the  aimless, 
I  purposeless  workings  of  blind,  irrational  force,  working  with- 
lottLivttson,  idea  or  thought.  Here  is  a  radical  error  in  the 
I  reasoning  of  the  evolutionist.  He  attempts  to  atrip  what  re- 
I  quires  the  highest  efforts  of  reason,  and  taxes  the  highest  ef- 
I  ^rts  of  thought  even  to  apprehend  it,  of  all  connection  with 
ftxMson  and  thought.  He  can  not  even  describe  the  procceaos 
I'Of  nature  without  exhausting  tlie  vocabulary  of  purely  rational 
Pfdeiu,  and  yet  he  attempts  to  account  for  and  explain  the 

procffises  of  nature  without  connecting  them  with  reafou  and 
*  thought,  and  even  doniea  all  such  connection.  This  suggests 
L  Another  palpable  fallacy  of  the  evolutionist.  He  denies  all 
B^nnection  of  mind  with  the  processes  of  nature,  yet  such  U 
Itbe  primordial  constitution  of  things,  aud  such  the  proce^^ea 
|of  nature  in  their  charaoteristira  and  nature,  that  he  can  not 
eak  of  them  without  using  tcrriB  recognizng  their  conncc- 
litiOR  with  mind,  and  having  their  nece^ary  and  only  eonceiv- 

ible  ground  in  mind.     Docs  he  sjvy  fixed  laws  or  processes? 
BitVllo  fixed  the   laws  or  processes?     Does  he  say  rcgulai 
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r  lawa  or  p^ocfv^8ffl?     Wlia  rc^ulHtcd  tlie  laws  or  pn^A 
ce^dcs  in  [liU  order?     Ihics  be  sav  onlcr  uf  nuturp,  plan  0 
nature,  Bjalein  of  nut  lire,  nietliod  of  nature,  or  coustJtiitiwi  a 
DUtun;?     AV'lio  gnvo  t4>  iialurki  this  order,  pinn,  system,  luotlioi 
or  constitution?     Who  planned,  ordered,  eyateniutized,  niutil-l 
odized.  or  constituted   nktiiro!'     Dova  he  eay  uncliaDgeftble^l 
unalterable  or  inva^iAble  laws  of  oatureT    The  ^xprc«^n  i 
pliea  co-ordination,  adjustment  and  adaptation  in  this  uoaltcr- 
able.  unchanging  and  inv-nrtable  mode  of  actuig.     Then  wlraD 
be  speaks  of  the  anticipations  of  uatui-e  for  results  to  fal-_ 
low,  of  its  prcvisiuas  of,  an<l  jiroviw'uns  for,  cuniiug  rJcifitEnM 
aud  pitonomena,  be  speaks  of  what  can  be  done  only  by  min 
and   has  its  only  oopcdvable  ground  iu   mind.     In  all  ] 
spoculalioos,  lie  uses  terms  and  ideas  having  tbeir  only  c 
ceivnble  ground  in  mind,  bncuuse  be  con  uot  describe  natu 
without  using  them,  and  while  doing  bo,  sensele^ily  denies  tl 
great  truth  iicce»nrily  implied  in  tliem.     We .  have  in  c 
operations  the  control  uf  force  by  intcUIgctict!  and  will.     Vt^ 
have  our  terms  expressive  of  such  action.    The  correspoae 
6T)ce  there,  is  between  our  own  operations,  which  we  know  a 
l^eak  of  as  cuntrolled  by  uiuid,  and  the  processes  aud  lawa  ofM 
nature  compolU  us  to  use  the  same  terms,  implying  tbe  ope 
ntion  of  reason  and  thought,  in  describing  the  processes  c 
nature.     Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  processes  and  lam 
of  nature,  aud  the  oToIuliouItil  can  not  describe  them  witli 
out  recognizing  that  they  have  tbeir  only  conceivable  ground* 
in  iiru:d. 

Electricity  controls  muscles,  Inil  that  by  no  meana  explains 
tbe  mystery  of  life,  or  docs  away  with  spirii.  any  more  thas ,  ■ 
the    electricity  that  passes  idong  the    wire   will  accoim^  for  4 
the  message,  or  dispeiiac  with  the  ojwrator,     Huxley  says, 
regard   to  Paley's  famous  design   aigument,   based  on  i 
watch :  "If  the  watch  could  be  conceived  to  be  the  produotJ 
of  a  loss  perfect  Btnicture.  improved  by  natural  selection,  tlie 
it  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a  method  of  trial  and  errors  J 
worked  by  unint-jlligent  forcea."     In  the  tir.«t  place  the  sup-  ] 
position  can  nut  be  made.    Natural  selection,  or,  rather,  blind 
irrational  matter  and  tbrce,  don't  improve.     There  would  ba<  i 
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a  trial,  for  nothing  ii 


„i  1,,- , 


inleiligent  forces.      There 


iiild  be  nolliiag  Ui  mukc  ihc  triiil,  for  unintelligent  forces 
do  not  Iry.     There  would  be  no  error  but  a  fortuJIflus  work- 
Ing,  for  there  waa  ni>  aim.     There  would  be  no  method,  but 
an  iiimless,  purpoaeJeas  outgoing  of  uiiiiit«lligeiit  ibrces.     Tlio 
Goui^taiit  advance  in  nnlure,  if  a  correctiou  of  trial  nnd  error, 
.  pniveB  design  and  purpose.     The  watch  being  unintelligent, 
I  dors  not  exclude  design  in  the  intelligent  use  of  unintelligent 
matter  and  force.     Because  rcsuhs   are    attained,  eoeiningl}' 
b^  uniutelligeiit  matter  and  force,  docs   not  exclude  intelli- 
gence and  design  in    cu-ordiuBting,  adjusting  and  adapting 
matter  and  forc^e  to  secure  the  result.     This  error  appears  in 
every  page  of  the  speculations  of  the  evoluljoniats   on  this 
Because  unintelligent  matter   and   force   in    nature 
I  produce  results,  and  evolutionists  can  point  out  what  matter 
I  and  force  produced  them,  does  not  exclude  design  and  iutelli- 
I  geuce  in  their  adjustment,  co-ordination,  any  more  than  point- 
I  ing  out  the  form  or  process  producing  result  in   the  watch 
I  excludes  design  in  its  production.     It  is  no  argument  for  the 
I  evolution  of  the  watch  that  such  forms  exist,  nor  that  it  is  in 
[  hartnony  with  conditions,  unless  it  be  shown  that  condilidns 
I  proiluce  the  watch,  or  are  the  causes  of  the  adjustment  of  tlie 
I  watch.     Nor  should  it  be  claimed  that  the  watch  be  formed 
I  hi  ao  in.st ant  perfect  and  in  motion,  nor  that  law  und  order 
Lof  nature  uerc  violated  in  making  it,  because  nature  did  not 
Linake  it;  nor,  if  made  by  machinery,  that  machinery  shows 
[that  intelligence  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  nor  that  the  ma- 
shine  most   be  Itke  the  watch  ^  that  is,  that  it  varied  but 
slightly  from  wliat  pro<luced  it.     All  these  bluudcra  are  made 
by  the  evolutionts  in  objecting  to  the  theory  of  creation. 
Another  most  palpable  absurdity  of  the  speculations  of  the 
'    evolutionist,  and  ouo  that  runs  through  all  his  fjicculalionB, 
l.ii  this  :  He  seems  to  think  that  an  accurate  description  of 
"like  processes  of  nature  is  an  explanation  of  what  produces 
them,  and  why  they  operate  In  that  manner.     He  mistakes 
a  description  of  the  law  of  a  phenomenon,  and  its  mode  of 
acting,  for  an    es]i!anation  of  what  cnuses  the  phenonienoii. 
i  inventions  o 
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Pateut  Oifice  for  nii  explanntiou  of  the  mncliioeiy;  or  lui  ex> 
plnnntiun  of  how  each  machine  operates,  for  au  explanation  of 
tlie  liirco  moving  it ;  or  an  explanation  of  llie  force  for  a  hi»- 
tory  of  the  inventor,      Classilying  phenomena  mid  lalMrlii 
them,  and  ktying  them  up  i*n  shelves  of  learned  phrases,  i 
dncs  the  physicist,  is  not  an  explanation  of  the  cnufw  that  pn) 
diiced  thorn.     So  an  enumeration  of  the  condition?  in  whld 
tile  vnrititions  of  aiiimak  and  plants  are  produced  is  do  « 
planation  of  what  eaused  the  variations.     Even  if  conditiai 
produced  the  variations,  which  is  not  the  case,  it   ifl 
pknatioo.     The    quentiona  arise,  "  What  wiused  the  eon dl 
tioiiaT      What  gave  to  them  this  causil  efficiency?     Wh 
arranged  them?    What  gave  the  life  varieii?    What  implnni 
ed  tlie  adaptation  to  conditions,  or  the  power  of  adapting  ((■ 
self  to  conditions?"     Survival  of  the  fittest  expresses  a  re«id 
anti  not  a  cnu^  of  a  process.     The  real  eanee,  the  efBcieitf 
cause,  is  nut  liintt^d  in  such  a  phrase,  ur  in  sncli  expressioaj 
except  to  deny  common  sense  by  denying  all  eausatinn, 
thti  reader  of  these  speculations  will  ask,  as  he  proceetls  wilj 
liif.   rending,  How  much  of  this  ia  mere  de^cripliot 
manner  of  the  process,  and  how  much  is  au  explaiuition  a 
the  cause  of  the  process,  and  of  this  manner  of  pmceae,  b 
will  find  that  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  explanation  of  t' 
cause  in  them. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  failure  of  erol^ 
tian  to  account  for  life,  sensation,  in.-4tinct,  reason,  volitioi 
thought,  rational,  moral  and  religious  nature.  The  dilficuln 
ii  now  attempted  to  be  evaded  or  hidden  in  a  phrase  lately  ii 
vented,  ci\lled  "  correlation  of  forces."    It  Is  stalt-d : 

I.  There  arc  not  many  separate  and  dUtinct  and  e 
tngonistio  forces  as  has  been  supposed.  What  seenia  to  t 
Buch  are  hut  different  manifestations  of  but  one  fon^e.  Thj 
dSfferences  in  manifestation  are  caused  by  the  diflferenee  ( 
Gonditioos  under  which  the  force  is  manifested.  All  tliea 
supposed  different  forces  pass  into  each  other,  or  into  the  om 
force.  They  oan  be  fthangetl  into  each  other,  and  each  hatM 
on  equivalent  in  the  other.  Some  include  motion,  beat,  fleo 
tricity,  gravily.  chemical  action,  life,  sensation,  instinct,  rea- 
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son,  volition,  thought,  and  all  rational  and  moral  force  or 
power,  in  this  one  force.  They  are  but  modifications  or  dif- 
ferent manifestations  of  this  one  force,  and  the  difference  in 
manifestation  is  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  conditions  un- 
der which  it  is  manifested.  One  of  the  principal  conditions, 
or  causes  of  difference  of  manifestation,  is  the  difference  in 
organization  or  constitution  of  the  mdtter  in  which  or  through 
which  force  is  manifested. 

II.  We  know  nothing  of  the  real  or  ultimate  nature  of 
this  one  force.  We  can  only  observe  its  manifestations  and 
their  characteristics,  and  classify  them;  and  when  we  have 
done  this  Viti  have  reached  the  utmost  that  can  be  achieved 
by  science. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  new  speculation  of  the  correlation  of 
forces.  Even  if  we  admit  this  assumption  of  science,  so  called, 
it  does  not  remove  the  difficulty  that  is  pressed  on  the  evolu- 
tionist:  Whence  came  life,  sensiition,  reason,  thought?  We 
can  establish,  by  an  appeal  to  the  observations  and  writings 
of  the  physicists  themselves,  the  following  positions : 

I.  The  nearest  conception  we  can  have  of  force,  or  the  ulti- 
mate nature  of  force,  is  our  consciousness  of  mental  power  in 
action,  or  of  mind  force.  The  next  nearest  conception  is  our 
consciousness  of  vital  force  or  animal  life,  or  animal  life  force 
in  our  bodies. 

II.  On  our  consciousness  of  mind  force,  or  mental  power 
in  action,  are  based  all  our  conceptions  of  force,  and  all  our 
reasoning  on  force.  This  we  have  shown  by  appeal  to  the 
phraseology  and  reasoning  of  the  evolutionist  himself 

III.  We  know  by  consciousness,  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  mere  animal  life  force  of  our  bodies,  regulated 
and  controlled  by  our  minds,  and  our  minds,  which  control 
and  regulate  this  animal  life  force. 

IV.  We  know  by  consciousness  that  our  animal  life  force 
is  controlled  and  regulated  by  our  minds,  exhibiting  co-ordi- 
nation, adjustment  and  adaptation,  design,  plan,  prevision 
and  provision  in  such  control  and  regulation. 

V.  All  of  the  displays  of  this  one  force  in  nature,  all  its  ac- 
tions, reactions,  and  interactions,  all  of  ite  manifestations  and 
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modlltt^aUoaa,  arc  coutrolled,  regubtej,  ciHirdinatet],  ndjia 
and  iK]a|)t«<l,  in  order,  melhixl,  aud  aj-Htein,  exhibiting  dee 
plan  and  pur]>ose.  with  prcmioii  if,  nnd  prorinun  for,  all  tl 
is  produced  by  it,  rogulntetl  nnd  controlled  by  mathemittll 
and  other  laws  that  are  purvly  mtioiinl  and  mental,  cxj 
and  realizing  the  higher  and  most  aliatnise  and  ubetmct  o 
cc^ptions  of  reason. 

VI.  We  intuitively  reragnize  in  nature  the  control  i 
regulation  of  Ibrce  by  mental  conceptions  and  rational  i 
nnd  recognise  hi  the  maniibstAtlons  of  force,  and  in  their  i 
tioiis,  reactions  and  interactiona,  co-ordination,  adjuatmai 
ailnptation,  dsign,  pLtn,  prevision  and  pi-ovision,  or  the 
zution  of  the  highest  and  most  abstruse  and  abstract  idcaa  tt 
conceptions  of  reason. 

VII.  In  so  doing  we  do  not  project  ourselves  into  nature  4 
Rnthropomorphize  nature,  but  ve  recognize  in  natore  what  tlie 
evohitiouist  himself  ia  compelled  to  recognize  in  nature,  in  his 
descriptions  of  nature,  even  while  denying  ita  existence  thei-e, 
the  control  and  r^ulation  of  force,  exhibiting  co-ordination, 
adjustment,  adaptation,  design,  jtlan,  prevision  aud  provision. 
The  exact  correspondence  between  what  we  see  in  nature  in 
the  regulation  and  control  of  force,  and  in  ourselves  in  the  ac- 
tion of  force,  controlled  and  regulated  by  mind,  compels  us  to 
recognize  the  control  and  regulation  of  mind  in  both  cases,  and 
throw  back  the  control  and  regulation  of  forces,  which  we  see  in 
nature,  on  to  mind  as  its  only  conceiveahle  ground. 

But,  although  it  may  seem  presumption  for  me  to  do  so,  I 
question  this  new  speculation,  called  correlnliou  of  forcM — 
that  all  phenomena  are  produced  by  one  force — are  but  differ- 
ent nianifestatlons  of  one  force.  It  contradicts  our  constious- 
ncM  that  there  is  a  distinction  of  individuality,  identity,  or 
being — Iwtween  force  and  the  mind,  which  controls  force.  It 
contradicts  our  intuitions  that  there  is  a  similar  distinction 
between  life  and  mere  physical  force,  between  reasiin  and  the 
physical  force  of  wind  or  steam.  The  rensoning  by  which  cor- 
relation of  force  ia  established  is  in  violation  of  every  princi- 
ple of  inductive  jiliilosophy,  which  dcmnndr^  that  we  examine 
phonomenn.  and,  from  their  ciiuraclerislics,  n;uson    to   their 
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I  cauee.     The  cvolulioinst  very  pro]>erly  ex&miDee  tbe  pheiioin~ 
Aof  iiiorganic:  nuture,  atid  liy  llieir  cliaructcristicsdeternnmes 
e  physical  force  wbicb  U  their  cutisc.    He  doea  not,  however, 
Kte&miiie  all  the  characteristics  of  the  iihciiometiii  and  recogime 
Qiat  the  ciku»!B  are  them^lvcs  phcnunieiia,  and  from  all  char- 
acteristics reasou  back  to  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  being.    But 
in  the  case  of  vital  and  mental  phenomena,  in  violatiou  of  all 
inductive  philosophy,  which  he  piTifeeses  to  take  as  his  guide, 
he  refuses  to  iuvcatigalc    f^cparat^ly  the  radically  dissimiluT 
and  unique  phenomeua  of  life,  sensation,  instinct,  reason,  and 
thought,  and  reason  from  thcu  characteristics  to  their  cause. 
,  Ec  either  ossti  (lies  the  similarity  of  the  phenomena  of  the  jihys- 
vical  and  mental  world,  iu  violation  of  all  sense,  or  in  viola- 
Ition  of  every  principle  of  correct  reasoning  he  applies  results 
■  leached  in  the  physical  world  to  the  radicnily  dissimilnr  phe- 
Vnoniena  of  the  menial  world.     la  its  theories  of  secretion  of 
I  thought  by  the  brain — molecular  action,  chemical  action,  vi- 
Ibntion  of  medullary  particles,  etc, — evolution  overlooks  the 
let  tliat  lliere  must  1m  a  self-active  cause  to  originate  these 
— that  there  must  be  an  intelligent  pi-inciplc  to  tiiko 
;iii)EaticG  of  them,  and  that  there  is  a  Belt-active  principle 
that,  by  moans  of  meiuory,  imagination,    and   spontaneous 
Vihought,  can  arouse  all  these  processes,  independent  of  the 
Kproceeses  and  anterior  to  Ihcm,  and  ah>o  independent  of  all 
r  exterior  causes.     As  an  exterior  cause  that  nffeclB  the  body, 
I  or  reaches  the  niliid  through  Ihe  senses  and  nrousee  thought 
l-.or  emotion  is  a  substantive  agent,  distinct  from  the  body  that 
f.ltinfluences,  orany  part  of  it  that  it  uses  in  reaching  the  mind, 
Ian  must  that  which,  in  spont»uei>us  thought  uses  ihe  hrnin,  lie 
Ba  Bulwtaiittve  agent  sepitrate  and  distinct  iVom  the  hraiu  which 
fit  tuea.     As  a  cause,  that  from  witlioiit  would  cause  nausea 
mVt  a  phyflcal  organ  is  a  real  and  suljstantivc  agent,  separate 
1  apart  from  the  organ  or  tlie  nerves  or  brain;  so  must 
'  that  which,  in  sponlaneuns  thought,  causes  nausea,  be  a  real 
substantive  agent,  separate  and  distinct  iVom  the  nerves  and 
brain  or  organ. 

If  sensati'ju  be  traced  to  certain  nerves,  and  mental  pro- 
i  to  the  brain,  nud  diflenuit  uieiital  proccswtit  lo  different 
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portions  of  the  bralu,  the  query  stiU  nrisrs.  Is  tlic  brain 
n^nt  or  is  it  tlie  iiistruineiit?    Wc  hiivc  above  proved  it 
tlic  iosirumeHt,  aij<l  Ihtit  the  ngent  is  n  real  )jlllll^t£ntlve, 
ligent  ^xixtence  ajMU-t  from  thn  brain.    Such  n  tracing  bar 
BeuMlion  and  lueutul  processes,  merely  shows  that  tlie 
nets  through  the  norvea  or  hmlii,  but  it  docs  not  cxplittn 
Mtion  or  tlioiight ;  it  doea  not  tell  whiit  ^enaitJon 
are,  iior  what  raiod  is,  nor  what  it  is  that  thinks, 'or  uses 
nerves  or  hrain  as  its  orj^s  or  inelrument^  in  Bcnsatinci' 
thoughL     Suppose,  to  use  the  gros;   language  of  Ciibani 
the  brain  dues  eecr«t«  thought  as  the    llrer  does  bile,  still 
the   question  standi  unanswered:     What  is  it  that  operatea 
through  the  brain,  and  uses  it  a^  its  organ  ?    To  say  the 
b  to  ooufound  agent  with  instrumeDt,  or  the  actor  with  hiit 
plemcuts.     To  aesuuie  that  it  is  physiuil  force,  is  t«  aecribe' 
it  what  il  does  nut  pos^e^  and  to  argue  in  a  circle.    When 
oak  what  causis  physical  force  to  accomplish  so  wi>nderful  an'l 
foreign  n  reiiult  us  thought,  we  are  told  it  h  that  woiidcrfid 
organization  of  matter  knon  aa  the  brain.     If  ive  ask  what 
produces  that  wondcHiil  orgnnizatinn  of  matter,  tbe  hrain,  that 
BO  controls  and  modifies  physical  force,  we  are  told  that  phys- 
ical force,  ite  elFcct,  is  its  cause.     Physical  force  produces  the 
brain,  and   the  brain  producea  the   jiliyslcal    force,  or  mode 
of  force  calleil  thought.     Reason  says  that  tbe  brain  is  but  the 
instrument,  and  the  in.°trument  of  a  real  substantive,  intelli* 
gent  agent,  distinct  from  lirain  or  physical  force. 

In  tliis  speculation,  the  correlation  of  forces,  we  have  the 
Mine  juggle  of  words  that  we  have  so  often  exposed.  Heat 
is  n  mode  of  motion,  and  light  is  a  modo  of  motion,  and  elec- 
tricity is  a  mode  of  motion.  All  forces  are  modes  of  motion, 
says  Tyndall,  and  it  is  applauded  aa  a  profound  scientific  dis- 
covery or  idea.  Modes  of  motion  of  wlmt  ?  Motion  of  what 
demands  common  sense.  If  thought  be  a  mode  of  something, 
or  a  mode  of  motion  of  something,  the  reason  of  every  thinker 
aska.  Modes  of  what,  or  motion  of  what?  Then  axe  reason, 
thought,  and  emotion  mere  modes  of  motion  of  the  same  force 
thai  whirls  the  (last  in  the  breeze?  Are  these  forces  capable 
of  being  rawlved  into  each  other?    Common  sense  says  thq^i 
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^utal  effort  may  unfit  one  for  physical  labor.     But  dfes 
»ve  that  the  forces  employed  are  identical?      By  no 
It  merely  proves  that  one  exhausted  the  orgnuization 
■and  unfitted  it  to  be  used  by  the  other.    This  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  fiict  that  within  reasonable  limits,  physical  labor  pre- 
pares tor  mental  effort,  and  aiXer  mentjil  ctfjrt  one  can  enjoy 
and  perform  phyjiieiil  labor  better.      Excessive   amativeness 
uufilf  one  for  mentiil  effort,  and  excessive  mental  effort  unfits 
one  for  an  exercise  of  amativeness ;  but  does  this  prove  that 
^jhcy  are  different  modes  of  the  same  force.  Or  resolvable  into 
^^■eh  other?     Who  will  utter  so  gross  and  absurd  a  thought? 
^^■bes  it  prove  more  than  that  each  unfits  the  body  to  be  exer- 
^^^ed  by  the  other,  and,  as  for  that  matter,  by  itself?    Has  this 
RDy  bearing  on  the  question  as  to  whut  uws  the  physical  or- 
ganization in  either  case,  and  controls  and  directs  the  displays 
of  force  displayed  through  it  in  ench  case?     Then  correlation 
^H{  force,  is  based  on  a  false  philosophy — is  unproved.  Is  contra- 
^^■Eted  by  consciousness,  and  can  be  disproved  as  far  as  vital 
^^noe  and  mental  Ibrce  are  concerned.     Vltiil  force  and  mental 
fijrce  can  not  be  correlated  by  physical  force.     The  lust  evasion 
is.  that  we  can  not  know  any  thing  about  vital  principle  or  life 
or  aoiil,  or  of  the  cause,  or  the  character  of  the  cause,  of  these 
phenomena,  that  perplex  the  evolutionist. 

Ill  opposition  to  this,  I  affirm  that,  by  consoiousneas,  we 
know  more  of  vital  principle  and  life  and  soul  than  we  can 
possibly  know  of  mere  physical  force  or  matter;  also  that 
what  we  do  know  of  matter  and  force  comes  by  and  through 
our  knowledge  of  self,  and  the  analogies  of  our  knowledge 
of  self  and  vital  force.  This  we  have  sufficiently  elaboratei:!. 
We  can  learn  the  cause  of  the  phcnunienn,  and  the  charoo 
ter  of  that  cause,  by  the  characteristics  of  the  phenomena. 
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Milton,  a  Plato,   a  Shakespeare,  by  tlieir 
prki#,  and  learu  more  of  their  character  than  did  their  co- 
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temporaries,  or  than  we  can  of  rmr  cotrmporarion,  for  we  con 
ri-niler,  conccrubg  them,  a  inori;  di^pmsionnte  judgmeut. 
Wo  know,  fnim  llieir  worfcc,  lliat  tliey  piseesscd  certuiu  cliar- 
acterUtics.  In  the  same  wny  we  can  learn  tlie  cause  of  the 
phi'nctmena  of  nature,  and  the  attributes  of  tliat  cause.  We 
cai»1cara  and  know  what  he  has  dune.  From  what  he  lias 
done,  we  know  he  has  certain  attributes.  What  would  we 
think  of  a  man  who  would  siiy  that  ?>Iilt0D  or  8hake$peare 
waH  unknowable?  la  it  not  iiiHuitt'ly  more  absurd  to 
that  God,  the  caiueof  all,  ia  iinknuwatile  ? 

Let  us  now  l£»t  the  praclical  reGutt^  of  Darwinism 
working  hyjxithesig.  What  does  it  accomplish  in  acvou 
for  the  problems  of  life  and  tlie  Tarioties  of  life?  Let 
admit  ull  that  can  be  IruthfuU}'  urged  as  a  husis  fur  Diinvia- 
isin.  There  is  indicated  in  nuliire  an  axctmAu.g  tcnle  of 
existence,  from  mechanical  combinations  of  matter,  throvgh 
(diemicjtl  compounds,  lower  forms  of  Tcgetnble  life  up  to 
higher  forms,  lower  forms  of  animal  life  up  to  highest  forms, 
lower  types  of  tlie  human  race  and  various  gradations  iip  to 
its  most  fiiviired  specimens.  There  arc  certain  facts  in  em- 
bryology that  are  very  curious.  Each  higher  animal,  m 
vnrioua  stagea  of  its  embryonic  life,  rc^emble-s  various  lower 
tyixa  of  animals.  Man,  in  his  enibryonic  existencf,  rraern- 
blen,  in  eerlain  respects,  in  succession,  the  four  lower  grand 
divisions  of  anim.il  nature.  There  are  certain  general  or 
anrhely])al  ideas  that  pervade  all  varieties  of  an  order  or 
species  The  species  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature  are  sua- 
ccptihlc  of  being  wonderfully  varied  by  climate,  eroissing;  and 
animals,  especially,  by  climate,  fond  domestication  and  cros&- 
brceiling,  and  esjieeially  hy  man's  inflnence  intelligcutly  iismg 
these  aninnils  and  applying  these  influences.  There  are  cer- 
tain common  iuslincts  that  pervade  all  animal  nature.  We 
concede  all  of  this.  Now,  shall  we  concede  Darwin's  hy- 
pothesis, that  all  varieties  of  animal  and  v<^tfthie  life  have 
been  produce<l  from  one  primordial  germ,  or  from  a  few  pri- 
monlhd  germs,  by  the  influence  of  conditions.  Other  queries 
ttii»e  also.  What  is  the  character  of  ihej-e  condttioiis?  Are 
they  entirely  nnd  anlcly  uninielligent — motlifi cations  of  ninlter 
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3  fynef  Or  have  intelligence,  and  results  of  intclliffeDce, 
Iplace  among  them?  Did  intelligence  device  ami  oii-ordinate 
^ind  arninge  these  conditions?  Docs  intelligence  amtrol  and 
direct  ibem  ?  Are  tliero  order,  method,  system,  and  plan  in  the 
operations  of  these  conditions?  Are  there  design,  plan,  pur- 
pose, prevision,  provision,  and  law  of  inlctljgence  and  reason 
in  their  action  and  operations?  Some  of  these  queries  we 
have  already  answered.  We  will  now  ast,  as  a  matter  of 
fiict,  do  the  facts  of  observation  and  experience  BUstAin  the 
assumptions  of  I)anvin's  hypothesis,  that  all  vBrieties  of  veg- 
etable and  animal  life  have  been  produced  by  the  influence  of 
_4K»iditiona  on  ime  primordial  germ,  or  a  few  primordial  germs? 
I  We  reply  that  they  do  n'lt;  and  give  as  our  first  reaB<m, 
S  that  is  sufficient  of  itself.  The  genesis  of  a  new  species 
f  sniinol  or  plant  lias  never  come  within  the  knowledge  of 
in  historic  or  prehistoric  times.  Evolutionists  may  epeo- 
A8  much  as  they  please,  but  they  can  not  point  to  a 
instance,  aud  say  that  here  is  the  genesis  of  a  new 
scies,  and  we  can  tell  you  all  about,  or  e^•en  any  thing 
They  can  not  point  to  on  instance  where  conditions 
>duced  a  single  species  in  historic  or  geologic  times.  Dar- 
win  has  confessed  that  he  could  not  lay  his  finger  on  a  single 
instance,  and  sny,  here  is  nn  instance  where  species  has  been 
produced  according  to  my  llieory.  He  sj^culatea  as  to  how 
he  thinks  they  may  hnve  been  produced,  but  never  snys,  "I 
know,  or  can  prove,  that  this  species  has  been  thus  produced," 
in  a  single  instance. 

Dr.  Thompson,  an  eminent  scientist  of  England,  and  a  be- 
liever in  evolution,  says,  "During  the  whole  period  of  recoixlod 
human  observation,  in  thousands  of  years  on  land,  and  lat- 
terly in  the  vast  area  of  the  sea,  as  revealed  in  deep  sea 
drcdgings,  not  a  single  instniice  of  the  change  of  one  species 
into  imotlier  has  been  detcrled;  and,  strange  to  sny,  in  nil 
tlie  sticressive  geologic  formations  and  epochs,  although  new 
tprcics  were  conalanlly  appearing,  and  there  Is  abundance  of 
evidence  of  prognrsive  chimge,  no  t^inglc  case  has  as  yet  been 
^nd  or  observed  nf  one  s]«  cics  passing  through  a  serief 
jspprifinblp  nuidilirJitiiiiis  iiilo  nn'tthcr."     As  we  have 
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peatedly  stateil,  and  »o  Dr.  Thompson  also  did,  geology  contn^ 
dirL^  aiut  disproves  the  theory,  by  sliowiiig  that  the  cUnngn 
huvo  been  liy  stejis,  and  that  cavh  eptxies  haa  existed  iii  its 
gnut^st  perfeclion  at  first,  and  tliat  a  gruat  many  epeciea  ai 
tlie  highest  perfection  have  suddenly  ap}>eared,  \iilhout  any 
pri'-esisliDg  lower  types  or  prophetic  form?.  Darwin  more 
than  ouce  confeKies  the  immutability  of  species  an  inr  oa 
human  experience  and  knowledge  exteiiilB,  during  all  history 
aud  );eu1ogic  e]x>chs.  Mummies  of  animals,  and  remains  uf 
aiiimiils  in  caves  and  geologic  strata,  show  that  species  have 
ever  remained  the  same,  even  during  the  immen^ie  perioda 
cluimtHl  by  geology.  And  they  have  remained  the  same 
iiitdvr  all  influences  of  climate,  FikhI,  and  domestication.  So 
penfi^tcntly  do  species  remain  permanent  under  all  cunditionn, 
and  vastly  djffi>rent  conditions,  that  Darwin  confe-^ses  that  but 
little  stress  can  l)e  laid  on  the  influence  of  conditions.  When 
he  maiie  that  concession,  he  might  as  well  have  ca*l  tn  utie 
side  Ids  theory,  for  that  is  baaed  on  the  influence  of  con- 
ditions, and  is  an  afsumption  that  conditions  have  produced 
all  species  and  varieties. 

Nature  has  pbiced  a  cha«m  between  species  in  the  law  of 
byliridization.  Croe»-brecding  between  varieties  of  the  sikme 
fipwiea  is  possible,  but  hybridisation  between  different  spcdea 
is  impoe«able,  except  in  case  of  a  very  few  species,  and  these 
are  very  closely  allied  species  of  the  same  family,  and  in  these 
cases  the  hybrids  are  sterile,  so  that  the  production  of  a  new 
E|M.'cieH  is  impossible.  Nature  thus  hit  positively  declared 
that  there  is  an  inipaiisable  ehasm  between  species,  that  has 
never  been  passed,  for  it  can  not  be  passed.  No  new  species 
has  been  produced  by  iosensible  gradation  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  npccies,  for  there  are  no  such  insensible  gradations 
but  an  impassable  chasm.  The  difference  between  species  is 
more  than  a  difference  in  degree,  it  k  one  of  nature  and 

There  is  on  incompatibility  of  nature  in  the  case  nf  species. 
Another  fact  closely  allied  to  this,  that  rendere  it  of  vitiil  im- 
jKirtance :  No  divei'gencc  from  any  species  or  stock,  ever  has 
bwymie  istirile  to  the  original  stock;  hence,  no  divergence  ever 
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1  bwome  a  new  fipecira,     TheM  two  fhctSi  when  rombiiied, 

lie  forever  Dnrwin'g  lij-jfolhesis  concpming  the  origin  o( 

cios.     Evolulton    confounds   variability   with  mutability, 

tliey  are  raiJically  differenL     Mutability  l?  necessary  to 

oduce  species.     Variability  modilies  species  vithin  dcfitiito 

lits.     Variability  has  limits,  and  never  pn-^ws  into  muto- 

ity.     Another  important  fact  nmnected  with  this,  i»  that 

len  the  vaiying  influence  is  removed,  the  variation  returns 

the  original  stock,  or  partially  so.     Variation  can  not  go 

ind   certain   limits  without   producing  sterility.      Man's 

iprovementR,  if  carried  beyond  a  certain  limit,  produce  ster- 

This  is  otteii  seen  in  the  nursery  and  see<l  gardent> ;  and 

lers    and    horticultumlists,    and    all    perama   improving 

Binls  or  animals,  are  often  under  the  necessity  of  reluming  to 

e  original  rtock  to  restore  fertility  and  vitality.     Another 

dieal  defect  in  Darwin's  theory  \a  that  almost  all  of  its  facts 

id  illwtrationfi,  and  all  its  well-csublished  and  important 

10,  are  taken  from  what  man,  by  means  of  his  intelligence, 

IS  done.     By  domeelicntion,  by  change  of  climate  nnd  food, 

id  change  of  conditions,  man's  intelligence  and  action  have 

;uoed  8tr»nge  variations,  but  they  have  never  produced  a 

rw  species.     Kvolution  attempts,  by  means  of  what  the  in' 

Iligcnre  of  man  has  done,  in  pmduring  variations,  although 

bits  never  produee<!  a  new  species,  to  prnve  that  unintelli- 

mt  matter  and  force  would    produce   an  almost  infinitely 

■eater  result,  a  new  species.     Man's  intelligence  was  needed 

itiuse  the  change  of  conditaons.     Animals  and  plants  never 

ndd  have  produced  them.     Man's  intelligence  wus  needwl  to 

^iy  and  render  etfectual  the  conditions,  and  to  perpetuate 

e  etfccts,  and  continue  them  in  one  direction.     If  man's  will 

""and  intelligence  can  not  produce  a  new  6])ecics,  using,  as  he 

iinr^,   all    tlie  conditions   in   nature,   how   can    unintelligent 

matter  and  force  produce  thousands,  yea  hundreils  of  ihou- 

auiils?     Then  we  repreat  our  previous  fact,  that  species  linve 

■efinitc  limits  which  they  never  pass,  under  man's  influence 

■F  any  other.     Those  limits  may  vary  greatly,  but  they  are 

Bver  transcended. 

B^There  are  radical  physiological  diflerences  between  sjx^ciea 
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that  are  iievRr  hriilgptl  over  by  tmiiBitional  forma.     There 
al»tihit«ly  iiotji  trmisilionnl  form  in  existence,  nor 
found  in  hislorlo  or  geologic  epocha.     Specie  can  Iw  foi 
thut  partlike  "f  the  characteristics  of  two  or  more  npocie^  or 
order?  or  genera,  but  they  remain  permanent,  in  precisely  tliat 
form,  as  long  ns  they  exist.     The  hnt  is  a  bat,  and  the  duck- 
billed animal,  that  has  web  feet,  lays  egge,  and  suckles  ita  o9^ 
Gpritig,  is  a  platypus  as  long  as  tlie  species  exists.    Since  evo- 
lution supposes  development  to  he  eontinnnlly  working  duriii] 
nil  time,  it,  of  necessity,  must  regard  every  species  now  in 
istence  ns  transitional,  and  undergoing  the  proce^  of 
mutntion  now.     Its  conditions  that  it  appeals  to,  to  prodi 
specioe,  ore  in  existence  now,   and  operating  now,  and 
lMX>ducing  the  effect  they  did  in  the  past ;  if  no,  every  ep 
in  existence  is  traiisitiotial.     If  conditions  produce  new 
by  imperceptible  gradations,  there  ought  to  be  innumerabla 
gradations,  and  such  a  confusion  of  varieties  as  would  dofy 
cla^siiicatifln.     lliere  would   be  no   cbasni    between  species. 
The  transition  from   one  species   to  anoiher  would 
abrupt.     We  would  be  puzzled  to  distinguish  between 
in  the   wise  of  any  species.     Experience  ileclnres  that, 
rare  exceptions,  species  are  easily  classified.     There  are 
paamible  chasms   ttctween   them.      There   are   absolutely 
transitional  forms.     There  is  no  confusion.     Geology  gives 
tnumitional   forms.     Species  appear  in   their  greatest  pei 
tion  at  firel..  and  remain  the  siirae  during  all  geologic  ep" 
in  which  tlicy  exist,  and   under  all  conditions. 
the  ibis,  reinilcer  and  elk,  if  geology  be  true,  they  have 
tnained  unclianged  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  yeni 
it  \ie  said  that  change  of  conditions  are  needed   to  p 
change  in   species,  we  reply  that   there  have   been   i 
changes.     But  selection,  we  are  toM,  can  only  act  when 
riatitins  apjiear.      Then  it  is  not  a  cause  of  varia^ons, 
D.irwinistii  is  [liven  up.     Wlien  variations  appear  now, 
are  monstrtHitifs.  and  are  eliminated  by  ibo  very  condi 
that  are  supposed    to   preserve    them.      Nature  pronouni 
against  prei^rvation  of  variations  by  making 
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DxrwiniRin  nsBiimes  the  transmutatioD  of  §pecte8.  It  niskes 
itton  a  cliiiin  of  uminccteil  tmk^,  in  which  every  link  is 
itinually  being  tniti^iiiuteil  into  the  link  above  it,  and  tlieii 
the  next,  ami  so  on.  This  never  has  occurred  m  liuiiiaii 
ience  or  knowledge,  nor  iij  there  the  slightest  evidence 
human  experience  or  knowledge  that  it  over  haa  occurred 
a  single  instance.  The  geologic  recorda  in  all  theip 
ita  tail  to  furuish  a  hiut  of  such  trnnsuiutation.  Our 
Lttcntioii  is  ofcn  culled  to  such  trnnsforui nitons  as  the  egg, 
tlie  caterpillar,  the  grub,  and  the  moih.  But,  unfortunately 
for  evolution,- the  moth  never  goes  higher,  but  wo  have  from 
it  the  egg,  worm,  etc.  We  have  this  cycle  during  all  ex- 
perience. Tilts  fact,  with  former  ones,  is  sufficient  to  set  to 
one  side  all  Dtirwiiiism  forever.  When  the  attention  of  the 
evolutionist  is  called  to  these  defects  in  his  speculations — 
that  be  can  not  furnish  a  single  instance  of  the  genesis  of 
ft  Dew  species  by  conditions,  by  the  method  he  claims  pro- 
duced them,  nor  of  a  single  transitional  form,  nor  of  the 
tronaiuutation  of  species — he  has  two  ovations.  The  first  is 
the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record.  A  more  pitiful 
excuse  never  was  offered.  We  have,  in  the  geologic  strata, 
and  in  our  knowledge,  niilliuns  of  varieties  and  species.  In 
K>me  geologic  periods,  the  remains  of  ppccies,  to  tho  number 
of  many  thousands,  have  been  catalogued  in  each  epoch. 
When  we  consider  the  vast  number  of  tmnsitionat  forms 
that  evolution  must  place  betwL<en  them,  and  the  vast  num- 
ber of  tnmsmutationg  neeileil  to  briilge  over  the  cliasins  be- 
fceu  them,  and  then  the  ease  with  which  the  vast  and 
'erful  forms,  that  these  transitional  forme  betweoji  the 
;her  species  at  least  must  have  had.  could  have  been  pre- 
served; and  then  reflect  that  we  find  abtwiutely  none,  we 
can  only  conclude,  that  we  find  none,  liecanse  there  never 
were  any  in  existence.  Countless  numlwrs  of  species,  eaaily 
destroyed,  have  been  preserved  through  tremeudouH  changes, 
when  most  of  the  trnneitional  forms,  if  there  had  been  any, 
most  have  been  far  more  easily  preserved. 

evasion  is  to  deinand  a  period  of  time  pr 
klly  infinite,  to  eilcct  the  ciianges  that  are  claimod  for 
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dttiotis.  We  nrc  told  tlint  ihe  chttiigDs  me  »o  gr&diinl  and 
imperceptible,  tliRt  even  during  the  period  of  man's  existence 
oil  the  eiirih,  he  haa  not  had  sufficient  time  to  observe  aiiy 
perceptible  cliange.  Tlie  reply  to  this  evasion  ia  very  easy. 
'rh«  exti'aorduiar)'  births  and  monstrosities  to  which  soma 
evoltitiunistH  api>enl  are  tlie  work  of  one  rt-protlucliun.  The 
viiriiitioits  of  speciea,  to  which  Darwin  apjieuk  arc,  nt  far- 
tlie^t,  the  Wurk  of  a  few  gencraiions,  and  oflen  of  a  few  years. 
Clianges  within  the  limits  of  epectos  are  atwiiys  very  jtalpable 
in  a  vi'ry  elmrt  period.  In  the  many  tlmusauds  of  animals 
mill  jilonta  lliat  have  existed  for  UiousiuiiIb  of  years  with 
man,  llicre  certinnly  ought  to  be  oWrved  these  transitionuJ 
forms,  and  these  LrunsmutntioiiFi,  no  miitt<.'r  how  long  it  may 
ttikc.  There  ought  to  be  some  evidence  of  tnin^itlonal  forms, 
or  trans  mutations,  in  so  many  tliousniids  of  years,  but  there 
are  none.  Tlieii  when  we  bike  the  geologic  strata,  and  con- 
cede to  them  the  milliouB  of  years  that  the  evolutionist 
claims  and  examine  their  millions  of  species,  and  Hiid  not 
a  ningle  iota  of  evidence  for  transitional  forms  or  transmu- 
tation, the  evasion  becomes  simply  an  insult  to  reason.  Ev- 
olution makes  the  aclion  of  heat,  earthquake  and  other  phys- 
ical  canseri  far  more  destructive  than  now,  during  the  geologic 
epochs.  If  there  were  enormous  generations  of  life  during 
theiw  periods,  when  conditions  were  comparatively  so  unfiiv- 
orablo  and  even  so  destructive,  why  not  far  greater  genera- 
tions of  new  life  now,  when  all  is  tranquil,  and  so  much 
better  fitted  to  evolution,  acci>rding  to  (be  hypothesis?  Why 
not  transitional  forms  and  transmutations  now,  when  condi- 
tiona  are  so  much  better  fitted  1^)  the  work.  Finally,  this 
attempt  to  make  the  change  hi  gradual  as  to  be  absolutely 
imjjeroieptihlc  by  man,  in  the  many  thousand  years  of  his 
history,  and  the  vast  peri'nU  of  geology,  practically  removes 
the  whole  hypothesis  Iwyond  human  knowledge,  and  renders 
it  iiica]Kihle  of  proof,  and  makes  of  it  an  absui'dity,  and  it  is 
an  insult  t^i  all  reason  and  sense  to  demand  thai  we  accept 
H  theory  that  the  lulvocales  have  to  remove  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  proof,  to  save  it  from  utter  overthrow.  Then  aslron- 
omy  and  geology  utterly  refuse  to  concede  to  evolution  the 
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vast,  the  infinite  time  it  demand-?.  If  the  thousands  of  years 
of  man's  history,  and  if  the  vast  periods  of  gt  ology,  have 
produced  no  change  on  certain  well-known  species,  how  long 
would  it  tiike  to  develop  man  from  a  cloud  of  stur-dust,  as 
Tyndall  asserts? 

Another  fatal  objection  is  furnished  by  geology,  on  which 
Darwinism  specially  relies.  Geology  teaches  that  so  far  from 
only  lower  forms  appearing  only  at  first,  and  then  passing 
into  higher  forms  and  disappearing  in  this  way,  as  Darwin 
demands,  the  opposite  hm^  been  the  case.  According  to  Dar- 
winism only  lower  forms  should  appear  in  the  early  geologic 
epochs.  They  shouhl  pass  into  higher  with  change  of  condi- 
tions. All  highly  organized  species  have  been  develoj)ed  by 
imperceptible  gradations  from  lower  types,  and  each  should 
have  countless  lower  ancestral  types.  But  in  the  case  of 
fishes,  very  highly  organized  species  appeared  first,  and  with- 
out any  ancestral  forms.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  batra- 
chian  or  frog  family.  During  the  mesozoic  period,  the  dei- 
Bosauri  and  other  very  highly  organized  animals  appeared 
without  any  progenitors,  and  appear  suddenly  without  any 
prophethic  types.  Reptiles  of  much  lower  organiziition  ap- 
peared long  after  these  highly  organized  animals.  All  this 
contradicts  the  ascending  gradual  scale  demanded  by  Dar- 
winism. Again,  geology  teaches  that  species  appear  in  their 
greatest  perfection  at  first.  Geology  can  point  to  periods 
when  they  did  not  exist.  Then  it  can  point  to  the  remains 
in  succeeding  epochs,  but  they  are  in  their  highest  perfection 
when  they  firet  appear.  Highly  organized  species  appeared 
early  without  progenitors,  and  have  persisted  throughout  en- 
tire geoh)gic  epoclis,  and  in  many  cases  during  several,  and 
throughout  great  changes  of  conditions.  If  there  has  been 
any  change  it  has  been  one  of  degeneracy,  and  not  of 
improvement.  There  has  been  a  progress  in  creation,  but 
it  has  been  by  successive  steps.  There  has  been  evolution, 
but  it  has  been  evolution  of  the  plan  of  the  Creator.  Geology 
clearly  t9aches  that  all  species,  even  the  most  highly  organ- 
ized, appear  suddenly,  and  in  the  highest  perfection  at  first. 
Strongly  marked  specific  differences  suddenly  appear  also,  and 
15 
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nut  grmilunllr,  as  demao'ied  by  the  thconr  of  develoj>meiit. 
Genl<^  teaches  then  that  as  the  eorlh  bceanie  uufilt«d  for 
lower  fonns,  or  any  forms,  ihey  depmerated  mid  disappeared, 
and  utliera  were  Bubsdtnted  in  tltdr  greatest  perfection  at 
first.  All  these  fiiets  of  geology  are  iu  direot  contradiclion 
of  DarwiuisDi,  and  every  theory  of  evolution  by  uiere  malter 
and  force 

Darwinism  explains  all  varieties  and  species  by  the  influ- 
ence of  conditions  «i  a  few  priitioniinl  germs.  'Fliere  are  a 
fcw  well  established  fkcts  of  gfology  that  positively  cnntm- 
dicts  this  assiunplion.  Darwiniani  demands  change  of  condi- 
tions to  cause  improvements,  for  by  menna  of  improvements 
the  fittest  were  enabled  to  survive.  These  lower  fiirms  would 
become  unfitted  to  survive  nnd  would  di^ppuu*.  Rut  the 
lowest  forms  have  persisted  throuffb  all  epochs  and  ail  changes 
of  conditions.  These  conditions  do  not  determine  the  order 
of  life;  or  if  they  do.  there  hnve  been  no  changes  of  condi- 
tions to  evolve  new  ftirms  of  life.  The  evolutionist  may  take 
which  alternative  he  pleaaea.  If  conditions  determine  the 
order  of  life,  there  has  been  no  change  of  conditions,  for  tbeee 
simple  forms  persist  through  all  changes ;  or  if  there  have  been 
changes,  these  change  of  conditions  do  not  produce  the  va- 
rieties of  life,  for  the  fijrms  have  not  Iwcn  varied.  The  very 
simplest  forms  of  life  apjvur  now,  and  have  persisted  during 
all  ages.  Higlicst  nod  lowest  forms  liave  co-exUted  in  nearly 
all  cjwchs.  (.'onditions  can  not  hnve  produced  them.  Jlan 
carries  animals  and  plants  into  every  condition,  and  they 
flourish,  showing  their  persistence  against  conditions.  Asain, 
often  they  improve,  thus  showing  that  conditions  highly 
adapted  lo  Ihem  fiiited  to  produce  them,  and  showing  that 
Animals  are  adapted  to  conditions,  and  not  that  conditions  pro- 
duced animals  adnjited  to  themaclves.  Even  the  lowest  and 
simplest  forms  have  pcrsisled  through  all  changes  and  va- 
rieties of  circumsfcinces.  There  is  not  a  subservience  of  life 
to  physical  conditions,  but  a  superiority  of  vitid  force  lo  them, 
and  it  was  not  produced  by  them.  Physical  force  is  ever 
deslructive  of  vilal  foi-ce.  unless"  conquered  and  co-ordiniited 
by  il,  and  vilal  f'Ti't^  is  HiiljigiHiistic  lo  physical  forces,  and 
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hiquers  and  subordinates  Uiein>  and  renders  them  subservi- 

t  to  ilself.     A  multitude  of  orders  of  animaJs,  with  iiinu- 

mble  varieties,  esistiiig  side  by  aide  under  tfie  same  coiidi- 

pii«,  vaatlj  different  animals  under  ihe  same  conditions,  nnd 

i  game  animaU  under  nil  varieties  of  condition,  disprove 

lolution  by  coudilious. 

I  Then    eonditions  do  not   produce  similar  results,  but  pre- 

lely  uppopil*  result.     In  the  wa  l.lio  same  eondifiotis  ol>- 

idn  uerbiinly,  and  in  them  we  find   tlie  air  breathijig  por- 

B  and  water  breathing  sturgeon.     Then   conditions  do  not 

>duce  wluit  la  most  fitted.      The  nir  breathing  porpoifc  or 

Sinlc,  in  certainly  moat  unfitted  to  be  produced  by  water  or 

■,  water.     We  have  no  hoisea  un  the  pamjuis  of  the  New 

H'orld,  although  they  existed  as  the  most  adapted  to  horses 

f  any  portion  of  the  globe  for  ages,  and  there  were  equine 

e  New  World  for  several  gcolojjic  epochs.     MuUi- 

8  of  ca»»  might  be  given  where  man  has  carried  animals 

hto  places  where  they  di<l  not  cxi^t,  Hnd  they  fioniished,  and 

even  improved,  thus  showing  that  the  conditions  were  esiw- 

cialiy  filte<l  for  them,  yet  had  not  produced  iKcm,  although 

they  hiul  existed  for  va^t  ages.     Hence,  conditions  have  fnileil 

^^H  evolve  what  was  especially  fitted  to  them,  and  jui^t  what 

^^by  would  produce,  did  they  produce  any  thing. 

^^^Again,  we  find  existences  in  conditions  that  are  utterly 

^Tppiwicd   to   their  jiroduction.     We  find  existences  the  very 

o]ipot<ile  of  the  condilioni;.     An  air-hrealhing  animal  in  water 

would  no  mure  be  expected,  or  be  produced  by  conditions, 

than  a  gillcd  animal,  that  liad   to  go  into  the  water  to  get 

breath,  wouM  be  expcelcd  to  lie  pmduced  by  conditions  on 

land.     The  conditions  that  are  appealed  to  to  account  for 

1  Uevelopuient,  are  opposed    to  tlio  development  in  moat 

The  change  necessary  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs 

ning  fVom  water  to  land,  and  from  land  to  water,  or 

f  changes  equally  gi'eat,  are  not  susceptible  of  l)eiug  pro- 

by  development.     No  amount  of  trial  or  effort  could 

&  fuHt  breathe  air,  or  au  air-breathing  animal  breathe 

Change  of  conditions  destroy?  instead  of  changing  or 

hpting.    Tlu-  cvoluiioni^  bus  ihi)'  dilemma  lu  meet:  Kitlier 
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aiiiina]a  were  ndnpted  to  ooHditiotw,  or  tliey  were  not  If 
lulapU'd  at  firal,  then  liis  law  of  uhtingi?  by  r<iii(!Ui(iii8  is  gone, 
auil  tlie  numy  tarn*,  Wlio  lulapted  th<-nt  t^i  coiiftitionp?  If 
Dot  tulapt«il  nt  GK>t,  haw  did  thry  exist  tinlil  tliey  van 
ndiiiile<l?  The  action  of  the  chnngfl  nf  conditions  would  de- 
Btniy,  insli!nd  of  produciitg  mlajjUition.  It  is  like  the  man's 
ciilf  that  he  was  tryiug  to  adapt  to  live  on  one  straw  per  day. 
B«frire  lio  ^t  hill)  adaptod  lie  killed  him  in  adapting  liini  to 
such  cotidiliuiis  I  Tbc  evolutiowiat  evades  ihis  by  calling  at- 
tciillnu  lu  the  ca^te  of  divon  and  fishers  who  l^ecomo  nccus- 
loincil  til  reimduing  under  water  a  wonderful  lengtli  of  time 
conijiarutlvdy.  But  it  is  au  evasion.  The  diver  never 
brofttlitv  wut«r.  llin  power  of  endurance  b  incnnsed,  but 
there  is  n  very  nnrrow  limit  to  it.  Then  the  pain  and  incon- 
venlenee  of  ndaptntion  would  compel  the  animiil  Ui  nviiid  tlie 
Btrujigle  of  adiiptntion.  Darwinl'iMi  nuppofiea  that  aniiuBls 
leave  coiiditiuiis  in  which  they  are  adapted  and  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  proM  into  oouditioiis  in  which  they  are  iinadaplcd 
and  sutler  the  pain  and  destruction  of  adaptation. 

Then  ciinditioiis  produce  such  opposite  rcsulte,  such  contra- 
dictory rciulls.  They  did  not  affect  man  119  they  did  other 
aiunmls.  If  man  wne  oiicc  an  ape-like  animal,  with  hairy 
covering,  a  tail  which  was  as  useful  as  a  liand  ainiost,  and  a 
preheni^ilc  foot  and  toe,  hts  mixles  of  life  and  locomotion 
and  conditions  would  be  entirely  opposed  to  his  los^*  of  these 
charai-tcristics,  ttlisolutely  iieeesBfiry  to  his  mo<ie  of  life.  We 
■re  asked  to  belicvo  that  a  mode  of  life  and  conditions  fitted 
man  fiw  these  conditions,  and  fiiruialieil  him  with  these  char- 
ncteristica  when  he  was  unfitU'd:  and  then  unfitted  him  for 
tbemselvcs,  and  deprived  him  of  these  charnctcris tit's  so  casen- 
tinl  to  his  mode  of  life  and  conditions,  when  he  was  so  well 
fitlMl  to  them  I  Conditions  produced  rcsult«  90  opposite  to 
themselves.  Conditions  gave  to  man  and  the  ape  a  pre- 
hen.sile  tail,  a  prehensile  foot  and  toe,  and  then  conditions 
stripped  man  of  these  neeewary  and  essential  eharncteristios, 
end  the  same  cnuditions  puqielualcd  and  inleiisi^ed  these 
same  cbaracleri.-itics  in  the  ape!  The  hiw  of  conditions  is  like 
the  old  wommi'.i  rnie  fur  lusiiiig  eggs:  "Put  tliem  into  watu 
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KmaA   the  gooil  ones 
|wl.ifhr     Hiid   tlio 
^fcufloned:    This  suiii 
refnre   it  ts  good, 


will  sink  or  ewim,  and  I  don't  know 
ilil  wr):iinn  put.  Iicr  ejigs  in  WHter  iind 
u(,  tliiTefore  it  in  gfwid ;  tliL^  tiiih,  and 
id  proiiounw?*!    tbem  all    te»U'd  and 


lifrovul  to  be  giKid,  she  wonld  Liive  l>eeii  a  f'ull-fltdged  pliilo- 
mphcr  i>f  the  Danriiiinn  type.     Tlie  n{>e  eiuks  and  the  raan 
.  preeiiiely  the  winie  coiidiiione,  therelbro  tbe  anme 
Beonditiom  produce  these  exactly  op|)o«it«  resulta. 

Then  the  same  coudltigns  (irdduce  Fucb  difiei-ent  rotults, 

liey  mnke  of  onu  and  the  oimie  organ  the  wiiip  of  n  bird, 

fttfae  pndille  of  a  whale,  the  flipper  of  a  mole,  thi'  wing  of  a  bat 

1  the  hand  lA'  a  man.     A^iti,  vrc  site  the  same  organ  U^ 

(in  Mich  a  VHiiety  of  ways  and  conditions,  often  in  conditions 

tdically  nppi:Kwd  to  each  other.     And  then  the  same  rcfiilt 

a  reached  oHen  in  such  different  ways  by  the  use  of  such  dif- 

tnt  oi^ns.     Often,  the  organs  and  re*ult«  are  so  o|>[io^ 

»  each  other  that  it  is  inipo^ible  to  concieve  tlmt  condi- 

I  could  have  caused   them.     This  theory  of  conditions 

•  not  harmonize  with  bomolugoua  organs  nod  structures 

pta  so  wididy  ditft-rent  and  even  opposite  conditions,  or  with 

widely  ditfi'rcnt  structures  itnd  organs  in    the   same 

ilions.     Conditions  could  not  have  produced  contrailic- 

DTjr  and  ojipoeite  resulls  in  tlie  one  case,  or  such  opjMisitc  and 

Serent  conditions  produced   the  same  result  in  the  tilhcr. 

''Mail's  loss  of  hairy  covering,  and  prehensile  foot  and  toe,  and 

prehensile  tail,  if  he  ever  was  a  simian  and  p<isse%c<l  thejn, 

voa  just  the  oppwite  of  what  the  uundltiuns  could  lutvc  pru- 

_  Juced.     Conditions  fitted   nian    for  themselviis  when  he  was 

uiGtt«d,  and  tlicn  they  unfitted  him  for  themst-Ives  when  he 

I  fittcill      These  abHurdities  show,  as  Darwin  says,  that 

e  stress  can  he  hiid  on  conditions. 

Darwinism  requires  tiiat  each  variation,  produced  by  con- 

nttiuns,  be  an  improvement,  be  a  step  in  an  a^vcndiug  scale, 

B  lower  to  higher,  from  simple  to  complex,  from  useless  to 

eful.     Whence  came  this  invariably  bt-nefiuial  tendi^cy  of 

inditiona,  thi^  uniform  upward  action  of  conditions?     Was 

;  not  plaimed  and  sustained  hy  mind?     Again,  Darwinism 

»quire«  that  improvements  he  a  help  iu  tlie  stru^'gle  for  life. 
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If  forms  with  useful  vnriatinns  struggle  wilh  unimproved, 
wliy  should  improved  jircv^?  AVe  kmiw  tlint  man's  ira- 
pravemeiits  tliifit  for  the  struggle  for  life.  The  improved 
horso,  dog  or  ox  stands  no  chniicc  in  a  stru^le  fur  life  with 
Uiiirii|irovcd.  Then  when  man's  influence  ia  removed,  eon- 
ililioas  ami  the  infiuence  of  nnttire  remove  the  improvements, 
and  return  the  animal  to  the  original  stock,  thus  showing,  if 
any  thing,  that  nature  and  conditions  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
Blmy  improvements,  and  not  to  preserve  them.  Varialiona 
would  tiol  be  improvements  nor  aids  in  a  struggle  for  life 
until  perfect.  All  variations  would  be  a  hindrance,  and  not 
a  help,  imlil  [tfrfeoted.  They  are  supposed  to  he  developed 
by  u*e,  when  there  can  be  no  use  for  them  until  developed. 
If  ihey  are,  nidimentary  and  undeveloped  and  unfit  for  use, 
how  could  a  hek  of  use  do  what  use  is  supposed  to  do?  If 
they  were  a  blemish  and  a  hindrance  and  unfitted,  eondttions, 
if  they  perfonu  the  pnrt  ascribed  to  them  by  evolution,  woalii 
remove  instead  of  developing  them.  Evolution  does  not  no- 
count  for  ineipieut  structures  in  niiture.  They  are  not  pro- 
duced by  use,  for  they  are  not  used.  They  are  not  dcvchiped 
by  use,  for  they  are  not  used.  Disuse  does  not  remove  them. 
They  remain  unchanged.  According  to  evolution,  they  are 
either  incipient,  rudimental  organs,  to  be  develoi^d  by  use,  or 
obsolete  organs  to  be  discarded  and  eliminated  by  disuse.  Nei- 
ther is  done.  Tliey  remain  unchanged  fijr  ages  under  all  con- 
ditions. These  incipient  organs  in  certain  animals,  that  are  a 
burden  and  a  hindrance  to  any  development  that  WDuld  make 
them  useful,  and  that  liecame  highly  useful  wlicn  developed  in 
other  animals,  are  inexplicable  in  any  theory  qf  evolution. 
Silent  organs  that  are  a  burden  in  certain  animals,  and  be- 
come highly  useful  when  developed  in  others,  hotnologous  or- 
gans performing  widely  diiferent  functions,  widely  diifercnt 
organs  performing  the  same  functions,  are  inesplioahlc  and  in- 
conceivable m  a  system  of  developments  by  conditions,  but  ara 
jwrfeetly  mtional  and  conceivable  as  a  part  of  n  general  plan 
or  mental  omception  by  a  creating  mind.  In  creation,  ive  have 
seen  that  there  are  governing  conceptions,  ideal  archetypes, 
that  control  the  couree  of  development  pursued  in  tlio  acts  of 
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crentum.      As  in  the  wlieelbnrrow,  the  cjirt,  the  wagon,  the 
RKtknway  fttid  huidau,  there  is  au  idea  devclopwl  by  intelli- 
gence, Kt  in  the  orohippus,  the  protoliippos,  the  hippariuu  and 
Imrse,  thcrp  is  a  development  of  an  iileal  coueept  or  arehe- 
typ»i  form,  by  intelligence,  and  not  a  development  of  one  out 
of  the  other  by  unintelligent  eouditioiLS.     Lest  it  be  said  that 
B  are  guilty  of  anthropomorphism,  we  make  tbia  additional 
:  There  Is  not  the  truil  and  imperfection  in  one  case 
lat  there  is  in  the  otbera.    In  the  course  of  creation  there  wm 
■rfect  knowledge  of  the  result  from  the  beginning,  and  pro- 
ision  for  it,  and  the  result  was  approached  unerringly  and 
mttnuallr. 

[  There  are  results  that  evoludon  by  conditions  utterly  fnila  to 

wunt  for.     No  amount  of  conditions  can  account  for  the 

sck  of  the  girafTe.  the  proiioecis  of  the  elephant,  the  b«nd  of 

U),  or  the  eye  of  the  eagle,  or  for  the  wonderful  systems  of 

rcdlation,  digestion,  respiration,  and  reproduction  in  species, 

tying  so  womterfuliy  from  each  otlier.     Let  us  attempt  to 

IBnceive  of  natural  selection  forming  rude  materials  in  many 

Wrieties  of  letters,  then  these  letters  into  words,  and  the  words 

hto  Ecntences,  and  the  Bcut4.'nces  into  paragraphs,  and  the  par- 

ntphs  into  chapters,  and  tiie  chapters  into  Darwin's  "  Origin 

,"  and  then  printing   and    binding  the  book  as  it 

mda  on  the  shelves  of  our  libraries.  Do  you  say  madness? 

Sien  what  shall  we  saj'  of  the  idea  that  natural  selection  took  a 

Ivud  of  star-dust,  and  formed  the  author  so  infinitely  above  hie 

Kik,  replete  as  it  is  with  k^arning  and  re.<eiirch  ?    How  incon- 

Eltvably  above  the  volume  is  the  human  forni,  and  bow  infin- 

iflljrabove  thesjteculationsof  the  argument  is  the  human  soulT 

fre  do  not  see  nature  perfonning  such  wonderful  acta  now. 

ntitre  takes  the  materiata  of  which  tlie  telescope  and  watch 

)  fbrmed,  and  makes  what  we  call  slag.     Intolligent  man 

dcea  the  same  materials  and  makes  watches  atui  telescopes. 

hit  thCH  do  not  continue  the  work  of  making  other  tele- 

bopes  and  watches.     Man  has  to  do  that,     The  theory  of  cTo- 

ptiou  makes  matter  and  force  do  the  work  of  mind.   The  the- 

y  ol',ercalion  make.^  mind  do  what  mind  alone  c:in  do.    All 

Klk  of  blind,  irrational  nmltor  and  force,  by  natural  selection, 
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titling  tlie  work  of  miail,  iu  pnxluoiii);  eucli  orguiis  as  tlii 
iir  Imnd,  is  the  dcvpuir  of  rea>oii  niii]  8i-iik«.  It  innkes  uiiin) 
ligiMti'e  do  whnt  roqiiires  llttr  higlu-i't  dliirL  (•!'  iiilelligtai 
uiiilerslund,  aud  wlint  duii^IiI  Init  u  lii^h  etiurt  of  iiitdligi 
could  pniduce.  Tliia  imc  (itijcctimi  iiiiuic  —  ihnt  cvoliil 
makes  niBtter  do  whnt  cati  W  dune  only  li.v  niiiid,  and  uiiii 
ligi'rice  du  tlie  work  of  inlt-tligeni^e,  Htid  no-u  ill  do  tlic  wurb 
will,  is  siifiiciciil  lu  htAnd  h  aa  tlie  must  nbt^urd  chimera 
vvt^r  Insulted  huiitati  rcisou. 

'llicre  lire  iuetlitctg  and  [iroceeses  in  nature  that  Iiaw 
euce  I"  the  organisms  of  other  aoimala.  mid  never  could 
been  jirodueed  by  natural  sclpction.     Take  the  electric  i 
raliifl  of  the  eel,  or  the  poigoii  of  the  serpent     Tbeao 
refereuce  to  the  organism  of  other  animals,  and  exhiUt  pei 
kiiijwieiije  of  itic'iu.     In  tlie  poiam  of  the  serpont  and  ol 
auimals  there  is  u  knowledge  of  tlie  sUuctiire  of  other  anil 
aud  wouderful  clicmical  skill  in  the  poiwin.    Sometimes  it 
reference  to  tht-  organirtn  of  certain  other  aniinnlii,  to  evi 
very  few,  and  is  innoxious  to  others.     How  eould  coiid' 
around  one  orgntiism  produce  viirintious  that  have  iutelligeut 
reference  to  entii'oly  diffmviit  orgauismn?    It  look  meii  thoa- 
souds  of  yonia  of  rc^iireh  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  eIectricU< 
and  of  tlio  cinistruetion  of  the  pile,  coil,  and  luittery,  and 
modium  through  which  cloelridty  will  act.     Here,  iu  the 
wo  have  a  porfeet  coil  pile  and  battery,  a  knowledge  of 
niediiim  through  which  electricity  will  .net,  and  of  the  orgtmi- 
zatiou  of  other  animals.     We  are  asked  lo  believe  that  this 
highest  dipplay  of  roaaoii  in  Ecieiititio  knowledge,  and  Bcientiiio 
skill  in  conslructioH,  was  the  result  of  blind  matter  and  force, 
and  condition:!)  acting  uuiiiieiligeutly.     Take  tlie  ra=e  of  the 
Gut-koo  laying  eggs  iu  the  ueate  of  oilier  birds,  tlie  ant  tliat 
mnkes  Hlaveu  of  other  tutts,  or  of  the  bee  that  builds  a  cell  t)i 
display's  such  perfect  knowledge  of  geouKrtrical  nnd  archill 
nkl  jirinciplu.1  of  economy  of  sluice,  and  i^trenglb  and  ecun 
of  materittl.     Did  cunditioiis  of  unintelligent  mutter  nud  fo 
produce  thi\-«)  actions,  so  expressive  of  the  highest  order  of 
telligiueo  and  skill,  and  bo  Utterly  fl'reign  to  conditions?    Tbi 
take  tile  I'lisi^  of  the  ijuccn  boo  destroying  her  fcrlJle  danghtcMi 
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I   bhA  of  thi>  working  bees  deBtroying  th(?  malL's  or  drones.    Her6 
e  htivc  adci'tnictionot'thc  fittest,     Tii  Hie  kltf^rcase  it  is  tlie 
miRttrat  deetniyiiig  ihc  fitlost,     Evoliitiun  utterly  fails  to  ao- 
'   count  Tur  these  pheiixmeiuL. 

Evulutidn  liiila  to  HLvutmt  for  auotlier  tiirt  in  nntare.     A 
tiiange  in  any  oi^«n   or   stnicture   is  correlator  with  otlior 
'   c4uingo$.     Symmetryof  sides  issecured.     Other  organs  iu  the    ' 
animni  are  oo-ordinatcd  with  the  change  by  necessary  changes. 
Other  animals  and  planU  are  co-ordiiialod  in  such  changes. 
Bach  co-ordination  and  correlation  are  not  the  worlc  of  condi- 
tions of  unmtelligent  forces.    Another  fact  seen  in  nature  is  ut- 
terly incxplitwhle  hy  evolution  by  eoiiditiouB,    Tliere  are  antici- 
I  pBtions  for  coming  existences  and  events.    The  young  frog  loses 
hia  wnttir-breatliing  apparatus  prepnrutory  to  becoming  an  air- 
breathing  animal.      Cloal   «itd  niinenils  were   prepan^d    and 
placed  for  man's  use  ages  before  he  appealed.     Tliey  are  li»- 
n  just  such  a  way  ;i8  to  meet  his  wants.     Unintelligent 
r  fiarccH  never  ilid  this.    As  wc  have  oflen  remarked,  we  have  to 
I  nmkc  of  priniordini  germs  a  god  or  infinite  fetich.    Or  we  have 
I   to  make  of  conditions  a  god.     The  evolutionist  deifies  natural 
selection.     It  preserves  the  good,  the  useful,  the  beautiful,  and 
I  rejects  the  weak,  ugly,  Hckly,  and  worthless.    In  all  this  i»  dis- 
[  pUye<I  the  most  wonderful  teletdogy.    The  very  term  sun'ival 
I   of  the  fittest  expresses  the  most  renuirkablc  teleology.     Then 
'  evtdutioD  has  in  this  preservation  of  the  fittest,  the  useful,  the 
"beautif\il,  the  good,  the  most  complete  teleology. 

It  is  absurd  to  ascribe  all  this  to  a  metApiior,  natural  aeleo- 

tion.     If  it  in  not  a  metaphor  then  it  is  an  absurdity.     TI16 

term  natural  selection,  unconscious  selection,  is  an  alisui'dity. 

Belectiun  is  the  act  of  an  intelligent  will.    There  is  no  selection 

intelligent  nature,  and  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  it-    Hux- 

I  ley"*  illwtmtion  of  unconscious  selection  is  an  alwiirdity,     H« 

}  takee  the  c:ise  of  the  wind  moving  sand  and  leaving  pebbles   j 

I  beJiiiid.    It  selects  the  Siind  and  rejects  the  pebliks.    The  truth 

'  is,  that  it  moves  the  ^and  because  it  ran,  and  leaves  the  pcb-   ' 

I  Uee  because  it  can  nut.     Huxley's  selection  b  like  Holisou'a 

Yoti  can  lake  what  you  choose  provided  you  choose 
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one  tiling  aloiie  lliat  I  linve  cliusen  for  rou. 
tlie  aoiid,  bcc»UB«  it  can  movn  noiliiiig  cbc. 

Evolution  tkiU  tu  account  for  Ihe  great  difTerenco  then?  ir 
between  the  brain  of  man,  of  the  lowest  apecimen  of  humanity, 
and  of  the  hi^^liesl  anuual  on  earth.     It  is  a  brood  chasm,  and 
not  a  filiglit  u[iwnrd  ascent  of  au  incliiiPil  plane.    The  bmin 
of  man  "is  two  and  a  hull'  ^niesi  larger  in  proportion  tlion  thati 
of  the  most  highly  endowed  animal.     When  we  M-dect,  alaOiJ 
that  if  we  oornparu  the  iiitelleetnal  portions,  the  ratio  i»  ten 
one,  and  in  the  moral  and  religiuue  faeultiea  there  Ib  no  COi 
))ariBi)n,  fur  the  animal  is  de:<titute  of  these;  there  U 
lished  a  chasm  no  hy{Hithesis  cif  evulitticin  e:in  leap  or  brid|^ 
The  brain  uf  the  siivnge  wn-i  not  pniduced  by  his  condition  of'' 
life.     It   is  niiirh  larger  than  his  condition  of  life  demands. 
HiB  condition,  then,   i;^  a  retrogrc^ion,    a   degradation  into 
whieh    he  has  drugged   down    hia  bruin.     Conditions  neveTi, 
produced  his  brain.     We  have  no  indicutiou  of  the  deveU 
inent  of  mun  from  lower  animals.    Mnn'n  lineage  goes  back 
&r  as  thai  of  the  simian,  hence  the  simian  was  not  bia 
genitor.     Zoologicully,  men  and  apes  have  no  affinity  of  e] 
cies,  gent»,  fitmily,  or  order. 

An  eminent  nnturaliEt  has  esbiblished  four  hundred  ph] 
ological  differeDces  between  man  and  the  simian  family,  ao^S 
Buch  diffei-cnces  too  as  those  on  which  species  ~ 

are  diffurenoes  of  species  and  not  of  varieties.  Likeness  of 
gaiia,  or  types,  or  plan,  does  not  prove  derivation  any  more 
the  wheelbarrow,  cart,  wagon,  and  carriage  have  descended ontt, 
from  the  other.  Animals  are  provided  with  means  of  susto^j 
nance,  existence,  pmtection  from  elements,  luid  of  defense  andl 
olT^nHe  within  themselves.  Animuls  never  make  mietakes. 
They  never  pnigrcsB.  Theyuse  no  implements,  and  can  invent 
none.  Animals  began  exii^tence  perfect.  Man  has  in  himself 
no  meaus  of  sustenance,  existence,  protection  from  elements,  or 
of  defense  and  offense.  He  makes  mistakes.  He  begins  ex-' 
istenoe  utterly  helpless,  and  remains  so  for  years.  Is  of  slow 
groivtli.  Yet  man  is  lord  of  creation.  Renders  all  siibserri- 
ent  to  him.  Easily  destroys  nil  life.  He  has  reason,  and 
renders  subservient  all  forces  and  powei-s  of  nature.    He  uses 
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and  inventB  impIoinenl«  niid  mticlibr?.  Ho  corrects  inistates, 
discovers,  invcnlii,  nod  improves.  Is  a  pi'ogreseivc  being — iN 
Jimitably  so.  No  aiiironl  can  conceive  of  man's  means  mid 
mode  of  life.  They  di»  not  emulate  or  imitate.  Do  not  learn 
from  him.  Do  not  progress.  Can  not  be  made  to  take  on 
man's  nature  or  mode  of  existence.  Are  limited  by  struct- 
ure and  instinct.  How  can  a  living  machine  put  ofi"  con- 
trivances necessary  to  existence,  and  assume  the  sphere  of  in- 


L  Evolutionistfl  tell  us  man  was  a  carnivorous  animal,  con- 
K  quering  the  powerfiJ  camivoi-a  of  the  post-glBcInl  epochs, 
I  nnd  able  to  withstand  a  rigorous  climate.  They  do  not  de- 
'  diiee  ihis  from  a  single  known  fact,  or  from  his  phyucal  organ- 
ixadon.  The  latter  declares  him  to  be  a  frugivorous  animal, 
I  suited  to  a  mild  climate,  fur  he  has  no  means  of  obtaining 
I  fiesh,  and  has  no  protection  from  a  rigorous  climate.  Again, 
m  apes,  Irom  whence  he  is  eiaid  to  t^pring,  are  frugivorous.  They 
m  have  powerful  jaws  and  teeth  as  a  means  of  defense.  If  man 
■'  vta  a  carnivorous  ape,  his  teeth,  and  jaws,  and  hand-like  feet, 

■  would  become  more  marked  as  he  fought  for  life  and  food, 
H  and  conquered  other  animals.  Then  where,  in  the  records  of 
ft' these  epochs,  do  wc  have  any  trace  of  such  a  powerful  animal, 

■  Geology  iWnishes  ub  thousands  of  s[iecics  and  millions  of  thdr 
^lemains,  but  not  one  trace  of  such  an  animal  as  this.  Had 
I  there  been  such  an  animal  in  existence,  he  would  not,  in  op- 
ft  jKKition  ia  all  conditions,  have  lost  thcee  characteristics  suited 

■  to  hb  condition,  and  developed  into  an  animal  wanting  them, 
ft  and  utterly  opposed  to  his  conditions.  Natural  selection,  then, 
ft  when  applied  to  man,  can  have  no  relation  to  his  physical  na- 
ftture,  but  only  to  his  nunlnl  and  moral  nature.  The  latt«>r 
I  telects  and  improves.  The  former  does  not.  Tlie  lowest  man 
I  nibsists  hy  means  entirely  distinct  from  the  animal  in  means 
I  of  sustenance,  existence,  jirotection  from  elements,  and  of  of- 

■  fence  and  defense.  If  strip{ied  of  these,  he  would  perish. 
I'Keduce  man  to  animal  mt-iius  of  existence,  and  he  would  per- 
ftbh.     Confine  the  brute  tu  man's  means  of  lil'e,  and  he  vould 

ft     Evolution  fails  to  account  for  st:ir-coiiedouaQesa,'c«)&ciB.,  wA. 
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ratioDal  and  moval  nnture  in  man.  All  huuun  bejngs,  no 
ii|[it[«r  liow  degraded,  have  thcin.  Tlie  lowiwt  aiva^w  aro 
iHoml  agenU.  suacepiibie  of  cdMUiitioii,  Huil  pnigret*,  and  t'Uv 
vntioii.  All  iiioD,  even  the  lowest  aavngt^,  have  mural  aud 
religious  idene,  God,  roligioii,  moi'al  dewrt,  ami  duly.  BruUa 
oan  not  by  any  aiuomit  uf  traiiiiiig  be  maile  to  take  on  aucli 
ideas.  How,  thi^u,  oiuld  a  Iwute  evolve  them  withi>ut  llie  aid 
uf  A  hi);fai!r  intelligence,  or  uuder  tlie  iiifliieDOi  of  ui)inl«lli- 
yeiilcoiiditiiias?  The  luwer  forms  of  human  lift  an?  degrada- 
tion, tis  U  |>rov-ed  by  man's  great  hraiii,  and  his  moral  luid  re- 
ligious idi'^H  tliat  iievej*  (jiiginated  in  iiu<^h  condition.  NVhere 
mail  liad  liia  origin,  he  never  wag  Hurroundod  liy  physical 
wmdilions  to  r<>duue  him  so  low,  nor  was  lie  ever  in  such  low 
coiiitilion,  if  nrchasolop^'  be  true.  Where  tliese  low  conditions 
exist,  man  could  not  have  had  hii*  origin.  Henc#,  he  never 
hud  hie  origin  in  theae  low  canditionn,  and  thoy  are  degradu- 
tions.  Benvii^  man  wn«  ignorant  of  mei'luuiic  tat»  at  first, 
doi--$  not  prove  that  be  was  its  low  as  modern  Kivage  tribes. 
His  aipacity  may  have  been  infinitely  above  tlie«e  savages  in 
otticr  directionij.  Hie  moral  and  rational  nature  may  liav^ 
bcon  vastly  alx»ve  them,  A  lady  may  Ite  unable  to  cope  with 
a  snv.ige  in  struggle  for  life  and  raechani<;  arte,  and  yet  be  no 
ncaroi-  nu  animal  than  the  latter. 

No  amount  of  conditions  of  physical  nnture  can  evolve 
man's  moral  and  ndigious  nature,  or  his  rutioiiul  nature.  \o 
natniwl  Hclection  could  produce  man's  rutioiuil  conceptions  of 
infinity  in  time,  s\tatx,  i>eing  and  cauMition,  and  of  causa  Lion, 
right  and  wrong.  Natural  selection  never  produced  tlie  cath- 
olic, 1-ational,  moral  and  religious  ideiu  of  Ood,  government 
by  him,  refipoiaihility,  moral  desert,  retribution,  monil  char- 
acter, providence,  prayer,  inxpimtion,  atonement,  sncrificCi 
religion  and  worsliip.  How  could  conditions  of  irrational 
matter  or  force  give  rise  Lo  artistic  feeling  and  capacity? 
Ideas  of  inelu<ly  and  music,  instrumental  and  vocal,  poetry, 
sculpture,  painting  luid  the  arts?  Then  poetry  imd  phil(w>- 
phy,  and  all  dcpurtraenta  of  soience,  litenittire  and  art?  Ab- 
stract ideas  of  form,  beauty,  arithmetic  and  geometry?  Ab- 
stract ideas  of  cunA.icnce,  law,  order,  method,  justice  and 
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'  tnth  7  EToUitioQ  van  not  nccouut  for  the  huitian  voice,  and  1 
for  s|i«ecli  aiid  language.  Whence  cHmc  the  iiiatclileffi  voice  I 
(rf  Jenny  Lind  or  Piirepn  ?  Whence  came  hmgunge,  with  all  I 
its  principles,  hv*,  ami  devclopmisnt  in  eloquence  and  Htr^r-J 
Kturef  How  much  training  would  it  luke  to  develop  ths  I 
most  highly  orgtmiEcd  luiinial,  to  euuUe  it  to  sing,  ^peitk  iind  j 
use  hamnu  language?  How  mudi  dovelnpniP-nt  wmild  I 
change  the  lireuthitig  apparatus  of  an  animal  into  man's  V[>- 
cal  urgnnis  or  the  crioji  of  bnit«a  into  the  elixiiience  of  a  Dein- 
ostlieiu?^?  How  long  would  it  take  iinininU  under  tiniiit^llig(>iit  ] 
conditions  to  do  all  this?    Evolution  assume?  tJuit  condilttia 

'    without  intelligence   have  done  tliiii?     Huw  did  notund  se 
lection  evolve  the  symphnnius  of  a  Mozurt,  a  Beetho^ 

,  Hxjrdii,  or  a  Mendelssohn  T 

Again,  it  does  not  remove  the  miracle  to  cheapen  it.     It  is    ' 
M  impossible  for  blind,  insensate  matter  and  blind,  irrational 
^rce  to  leap  the  chasm  between  inorganic  nnitter  and  a  c-ell 
of  protoplasm,  as  from  a  cloud  of  st'ir-dust  to  man,  for  the 
very  self-evident  rcasuu  that  they  do  not  kap  at  all. 
the  attempt  to  remove  the  miracle  by  chopping  it  up  into  an    I 
inflnitu  number  of  inlinltcly  small  particles,  and  difitrilmting 
them  in  an  nlmoiit  infinite  scrira  of  structures,  through  iin 
almost  iniiuit*>   time,  only  infinitely  increases  the  dtfliuulty  ; 
for  it  renders  necessary  an  almost  infinite  st'ries  of  leaps,  each 
tut  inipoi^sihlc  for  Uind,  irrational  matter  and  force  as  tlie  o 
idmost  infinite  leap  would  be.     Suppose  wo  were  standing  be- 
fore the  Tip-Top  Umm!  on  Mount  Wnshington,  and  were  to   j 
be  told  that  all  the  material  was  once  in  the  valley,  nearly  a  i 
mile  lower  than  the  hoiife,  and  several  mites  distant  down  1 
the  mountain,  and  were  to  lie  convinced  that  such  was  the 
c«e,  and  were  to  ask  how  cnnie  they  liereT    If  we  were  told 
Uiey  leaped  up  here  K|tontaneouply  at  one  leap,  we  would  re- 
_ject  it  with  ecom,  as  an  insult  to   reason,  for  matter  does  j 
not  spontaneously  leap.     "But,"  persiste  the  one  making  the 

I  itaerlion,  "  it  was  done  in  an  almost  infinite  number  of  leap?." 
to,"  we  reply,  "  it  matters  not  how  many,  for  matter  dwa  1 

^  not  leap  at  all.     It  ean  leap  miles  as  well  as  an  inch."    "  But  \ 
it  jubt  slid  iiji,"  i.-i  urged.     "No;    miilter    don't  slide, 
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would  Bdy.  "  Well,"  gap  the  RUthor  of  "  Evolution  and 
ProgrcBs,"  "it  would  have  to  do  it  only  oauel"  "Well, 
there  in  the  riih.  Nature  does  not  do  it  oiu-e,  even.  IT  she 
could  do  it  onoe,  there  would  be  no  trouble  al<oiit  a  million 
»uuh  nets."  "  Well."  says  Darwin,  "  it  could  do  it  if  you  will 
gmnt  it  time  enough. **  No ;  no  amount  of  time  could  impitrt 
to  mnlter  one  (larticJe  of  causal  efficiency.  Time  is  uot^| 
cause,  but  merely  a  period  during  which  a  cause  acts.        ^M 

Then  this  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  divi<tia^^| 
into  au  infinite  number  of  email  particles,  and  distributing 
them  in  an  infinite  series  through  an  infinite  period  of  time, 
only  increases  it  infinitely  ;  for  nature  could  make  the  leap  at 
one  bound  ns  c4U>ily  as  it  could  one  of  these  small  leaps.  If 
it  is  made  au  Inclined  plane,  it  will  not  help;  for  nature  does 
not  slide  upward  spontaneously.  Nor  will  an  infinite  perlixl 
of  time  help  the  matter,  fur  time  will  not  add  one  particJe 
of  cnU8al  efficiency,  especially  one  partlcJe  of  new  and  JilfiT- 
enl  causal  efficiency. 

There  are  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  world  that  evolu- 
tion is  utterly  unable  to  solve.  Mere  struggle  for  life  never 
produced  beauty  aud  its  variedes,  especially  the  almost  infin- 
ite variety  of  ideal  conceptions  in  which  it  is  diephiyeil.  Nor 
will  Darwin's  last  effort,  sexnal  selection,  explain  it.  Greater 
strength  would  enable  the  male  to  monopolize  the  females, 
but  that  thrown  no  light  on  the  origin  of  beauty.  It  is  the 
very  despair  of  all  reasoning  to  talk  of  sexual  selection  pro- 
ducing tlie  infinite  varieties  of  beauty,  especially  when  they 
exhibit  such  wonderful  ideal  conceptions.  What  influence 
does  a  spot  on  a  feather,  or  a  slight  difierence  in  an  organ,  or 
in  tlie  form  or  length  of  the  body,  have  on  animals  under 
the  iuflwence  of  this  overpowering  passion  ?  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  selection  influenced  by  beauty  about  the  action  of 
this  appetite.  ThU  all-pervading  idea  of  beauty,  seen  in  all 
nature,  is  without  a  shadow  of  explanation  under  this  system. 
Espc-elally  is  tliis  the  case  with  the  high  ideal  coneepliona  of 
bciutty  ri'iili».'d.  and  the  sublime  Ideas  of  reason  wrought  out 
in  the  bciiuty  of  all  nature.  Tlien,  in  humiui  action,  whence 
came  the   works  ajid  ideas  of  the  arli.^^ts  and  s^-ulpturs  and 
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Architect?  of  our  race?  Did  stnifjgle  for  life,  or  mere  condl- J 
tions  of  pliysiciil  force  iD  mitller,  prinluce  them  f  "Tlicn  ih 
WoitJerfiil  iiiti^llects  iif  a  Pluto,  a  Demosthenes,  a  Hume,  : 
Hilton,  a  Shukespeare,  a  Newton,  a  Bacou,  and  tlieir  greut  ' 
work?,  what  pniduced  them  t  Dili  struggle  for  life— unin- 
t«IIigont  conditions  —  produce  ihem  ?  The  acliievementa  of 
our  race  in  all  depnrtmcuta  of  mind  are  the  work  of  bUnd 
irrationnl  force,  mmliHed  by  insensate  matter ! 

Evolution  tnnkes  no  will  produce  will,  un intelligence  pro- 
duce inlflligence,  and  things  destitute  of  mornl  chnriicter  pro-  J 
duce  moral   character,  things   destitute  of  mornl   ilnttire   W  I 
chnmctcr  produce  moral  diameter  and  nature.     According  to  1 
evolution  there  was  a  time  when  none  of  thc^  were  in  exiat*  1 
ence.    Tlien  things  without  volition,  moral  character,  nnture,  I 
or  idea,  or  intelligence,  evolved  nil  these.     Intelligence  nnd  \ 
momlity  are  oiiginnl  characteristics  or  processes.     They  extat  ] 
and  are  not  evolved,  especially  by  that  which  does  not  contiUD  I 
them,  nor  out  of  whut  doe«  not  contain  them.     Here  ts  a  fatal  j 
defect  of  evolntion  and  Darwinism.     Again,  struggle  for  life 
never  pioduced  the  i-csults  of  the  moral  and  religious  world,  j 
any  more  than  it  did  these  ideas.    How  could  brutal,  seltlsli 
fltru^Ie  for  life  produce  generosity,  trust  in  providence,  love, 
fiiitb,   longing  for  immortality,  and  lielief  in  itf     8clfish, 
brutal  struggle  for  life,  in  a  state  of  brutal  instinctive  animal-  \ 
baa,  or  brutal,  idiotic  savagery,  never  produced  moral  sense 
and  conscience,  and  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  accountabil' 
ilj  and  ubligntion,  duty,  love  of  truth,  justice  and  duty  for 
their  own  sake.     Have  the  patriol^s  sacrifice,  the  philanthro-  t 
]H8t^s  self-denial,  and  the  martyr's  devotion  sprang  from  brutal  1 
struggle  for  life?    Social  instincts,  such  ns  exist  among  gre-  j 
garious  animals,  will  not  pnxluce  them,  for  unless  there  ii 
moral  Ma«e  to  control,  direct  and  elevate  them,  they  would  ] 
only  liecomc  more  shrewdly  selfish.     These  moral  qnalilioa  1 
and  this  moral  Miise  of  man  must  esist  before  what  evolution  I 
assumes  to  be  their  cause,  to  control  and  elevate  it,  before  it  A 
«-ould  bare  any  tendency  except  in  on  opposite  direction.  I 
How  can  a  sense  uf  nn  utilitv  above  and  in  oppo^ilion  tuselilthi 

lilv  arise  Iji  .■^■lljsbuefts  lu.d  in  a  sense-  and  cxeivU«  *iC  ^V 


utility?  Whence  came  llie  Rcci.niulateil  growtU  nnd  expen- 
eiice?  AVbeii  will  aii  ucuunmlatioa  nf  es[>erieiiee8  of  seiSeh 
udlity,  atrciiiuiiliit«il  umli^r  n  sense  of  selfi^ti  utility,  change  to 
ft  moral  sense?  Perhaps  the  moet  ]Htiable  ijMtaiice  to  be 
fiiutul  in  human  Bpecuhitiun  of  an  attempt  to  dig'  down  a 
moiuitain  with  a  straw,  is  to  be  found  In  some  thirty  or  forty 
|mges  of  Darwin's  writings,  when  lie  attempts  tu  m«t>UDt  for 
conscience  or  moral  sense  and  mi)ra!  ideiiR.  When  summed 
up,  the  firet  conscience  was  the  residt  of  the  difference  between 
u  full  sloniach  and  uu  empty  one.  Darwinism  :g  cejieclilly 
repugnant  t^i  every  uoble  and  elevated  feeling  on  account  of 
!ta  degi'aded  conceptions  of  the  origin  of  our  affi-etional, 
nioral  and  religious  nature.  A  shivering  ape,  crosacil  iti  luvc, 
or  suffering  with  hunger,  acquirer  a  cuusciousaes«  of  ci>ming 
evil,  and  this  is  the  origin  of  religion.  Or  he  feared  what 
injured  him,  and  he  became  attached  to  what  benefited  him, 
as  the  dog  does  toward  hla  master  or  enemies,  and  thi^  is  tho 
beginning  of  religion. 

Darwinism  assumes  that  a  brutal  struggle  for  life  is  elevat- 
iug,  or  that  elevation  uamc  out  of  it.  Our  experience  and 
our  moi-nl  intuitions  declare  that  it  is  degrading,  proiliicing 
ferocity,  selfisline&s  and  brutality.  It  is  only  as  existence, 
animal  or  human,  is  relieved  from  sli-uj^le  for  life,  that  tliore 
k  elevation.  Darwiitiiju  assumes  tlint  aninialiem,  brutality 
and  struggle  for  life  are  a  means  of  elevation ;  or  that  prog- 
ress is  possible  in  tliem.  Our  moral  intuitiona  and  experi- 
ence ai^ure  us  (hat  they  are  necessarily  polluting  and  debasing 
in  their  tendency.  Tlie  same  fallacy  is  seea  in  iis  specula- 
tions in  regard  to  pliysiuvl  improvement.  The  fighting  ani- 
mal Itecomes  more  ferocious,  and  the  cur  that  baa  to  struggle 
for  life  ia  the  meanest  of  his  kuid.  A  certain  amount  of 
elevating  effort  is  needed,  hut  Darwinism  knows  nothing  of 
(his.  It  is  struggle  for  life  which  is  always  debasing  and 
reprciwing,  to  which  it  appeals.  It  assumes  that  evil  and  sin 
are  means  of  progress,  or  that  progress  is  possible  in  tliem. 
Experience  and  our  moral  intuitions  declare  that  they  are  iu- 
lierently,  necessarily  and  invariably  polluting  and  debtiaiug. 
They  are  causes  of  degradation,  and  can  be  nothing  else.     It 
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lUmes  that  man  liBs  progressed  in  tlieia,  or  hy  m^aiis  of 
He  iuis  progresfiwi  only  as  he  has  rejected  or  nbsQ- 
^ed  them.     It  nfeumca  that  man  could  exht  Tor  a  long  time 
of  brutal,  iDBtinctiTe  aiiimnlism,  nr  brutal,  idiotic 
C-onimon  sense  gays  he  would  have  perisheil   in 
r  cmidition.     It  makes  man  Itegin  in  such  a  coudition, 
1  pn^rew  in  it,  and  by  means  of  it,  and  out  of  it.     Com- 
D  senac  snys  if  he  began  in  Euck  a  condition,  he  would  have 
ink  lower  until  he  perished. 

Dnrwiiii^m  uukes  a  furee  of  our  moral  and  religious  na- 
ture.    It  has  been  cheating  man  for  thoui^ands  of  years  with 
Icae  timt  are  the  most  palpable  absurdities.     It  makes  a 
>at  of  our  rational  nature,  for  it  deni<.'B  ite  most  catholic  and 
ffdnmental  intuitions.     It  ignores  the  regnant  port  of  our 
r  makes  a  cheat  of  all  nature.     It  denies  the  all-per- 
g  Uw,  order,  system  and  plan,  that  pervades  every  atom, 
n  aiid  the  universe.     It  fails  to  account  for  it,  and  ren- 
i  it  an  impoBsibility  and  absurdity.     It  insults  universal 
D  by  denying  teleology  in  nature.     Operation  of  physical 
s  can  not  produce  teleological  results.     They  are  mere 
iditiotis  used    by  intelligence.      The   results   are  volition, 
igbts,  eraiition  and   conscience.      Darwin  denies  all  tcle- 
■  in    nature — all   that  common  sense  has  ever  seen  in 
lure,  and  in  utter  contradiction  of  his  own  language.     The 
OOiiditioae  a^umed   by  Darwin,  the  power  of  adaptation  to 
conditions,  the  production  of  variations  in  one  direction,  from 
lower  Ut  higher,  from  simple  to  complex,  from  useless  to  uso- 
hl,  tltc  muuitenauce  of  these  variations   in  a  co-ordiniitcd 
n   upward  direction,   and    the  law  of    hereiUty, 
hich  he  relies  on  to  preserve  these  improvements,  are  the 
/  highest  instances  of  teleology.     He  ascribes  a  teloidogy 
If  ft  divine  character  to  unintelligent  conditions.     Darwinism 
J  all  causation,  thus  rejecting  the  fundamental  coucep- 
I  of  reason,  science  and   philosophy,  and  a  fundamental 
Intuition  of  our  reason.     It  protests  agniust  the  fumlameutal 
regulative  idea  of  science, classifying  phenomena  by  means  of 
ideal  conceptions.      It  denies  the  essential  characteristics  of 
natural  processes,  order,  coKirdinatioii,  adjualnwint.  a.t\i  a 
JG 
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tioii,  in  system,  method  and  plnn,  exhibiting  design, 
|Kw«,  with  previsiun  of.  aiid  provision  for,  nil  that  exists, 
si^iii^aDce  with  Liw  iif  liigliefl  reason.  It  r«fiucs  to 
n'lZL'  the  realization  of  tlie  highest  conceptions  of  reason 
ui\tiire,  coneeptiona  which  alone  can  conetrue  nature,  aod 
without  which  we  could  liave  no  conception  of  nature.  It 
ignores  the  highest  and  ruling  jHirt  of  imturc.  It  dmgs  man 
down  to  X  level  with  the  brutes.  It  makes  t.>very  thing  in 
tiie  tuiivcree  Uie  rvsult  of  mere  force,  physical  force.  It 
tnatts  life  the  result  of  a  brutal  struggle  for  existence.  It 
givt«  a  low.  brutitl,  violent,  ferocicas  origin  to  every  thing  in 
nature,  and  to  our  higlieat  nature.  It  denies,  and  would  ex- 
lermiuate,  the  moral  and  religious  element  of  our  nature,  for 
it  deprives  man  of  all  spoataneily,  will,  and  uiomi  nature  aud 
chiinicter.  Its  legitimate  rtifulte  are  seen  in  thv  new-fangled 
brutfllitiea  of  cremation  of  tlie  dead,  and  euthanasia  or  ftd- 
vocney  of  ;ui<'ide.  To  he  consd^teiit  with  its  philoeopby  of 
the  origin  of  lift',  society  and  nil  that  exists — that  they  be- 
gan in  a  brutnl  struggle  for  life,  and  are  the  result  of  tlie 
slaughter  of  nil  else  by  the  sinmg,  and  the  survival  of 
stn'ngth  and  might,  it  ought  to  advocate  the  destruction  of 
the  sickly,  the  weak,  and  the  nntit.  The  course  of  certain 
eavuge  nutions  in  destroying  the  aged  and  helpless,  ie  the 
highest  of  wistloni,  and  if  they  are  eaten,  as  some  of  them  dO| 
we  have  the  most  perfect  realization  of  utility  and  of  thia 
new  philosophy. 

It  makes  fear,  animalism,  ferocity,  and  brutality  the  origin 
of  alt  pn)gre»4,  and  it  can  only  lead  to  such  results.  It  over- 
looks all  rational,  moral  and  benevolent  factors  in  its  theory 
of  evolution.  It  has  no  place  fur  mercy,  pity,  forgivcincss, 
bencvolcnre,  love,  saving  the  wcjik,  sickly,  defortned,  par- 
doning the  erring,  and  reforming  and  forgiving  the  sinning. 
Its  theory  of  hrute-force  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  that 
is,  the  strongest,  knows  nothing  of  this.  It  makes  of  such 
oGts  a  violation  of  nature  and  a  crime.  They  are  opposed  to 
the  law  of  nature,  and  to  what  produced  and  prcaluces  P^g- 
resB,  llie  iiuui  who  relieves  the  suffering,  or  the  erring,  or 
unibrtunaU',  or  tlcval.'s  Ihe  fallen,  or  li>rgive8  and  saves  the 
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k  taVBinp,  commitg  ng  greut  a  crime  aa  the  one  who  heljis  a 
f  orimlnal  out  uf  the  hunds  of  the  officer  of  tlie  law.    It  maka 
I   of   [wtriuti^m,    phi  I  an  ih  ropy,   and   marlyrdom,    lunacy    and 
crimen.     They  are,  in  nature,  opposed  to  all  concejilions  of 
this  system,  to  il8  tendencies,  and  to  its  only  logical  conclu- 
\  rioiis.     Do  not  Niy  we   ore  too  eevere.     What  is  the  ongin 
I   wid  source  of  all  progress,    according  to  Darwininn?    A 
brutal  Btrngjle  for  life.     What  is  the  source  of  all  progress? 
ival  of  the  fittest,  or  a  triumph  of  might.     What  is 
.  Uie  controlling  force  in  the  universe?    Irrational  force.    What 
f  is  the  end  of  man?     Annihilation.     Whnt  la  the  controlling 
I  priociple  of  cunduet?     Helfish  utility.     Then  whnt    fuundu- 
i   tion  for  patriotism,  martj-rdom,  or  philanlhrophy,  self-dcninl, 
I  wrlf-sacrifice,    and    self-abncg.Uion?     They    are    madness,    if 
'  Darwin  be  true.     Nay;  they  are  a  crime,  for  they  are  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  fittest  for  the  unfit,  and  a  violation  of  every  prin- 
I  ciple  of  prudential  or  selfish  utility— it*  highest  principle.     It 
luld  rob  human  nature  of  its  most  exulted  features,  and  of 
its  noblest  ideas  and  aspiralious,  and  strongest  incentives  to 
prepress  and  elevation,  the  spriiig  and  fountain  of  all  that  ia 
noble  in  humanity. 
I       What  wouiti  be  the  tendency  of  the  reception  of  a  system 
10  brutalizing  in  its  origin,  and  so  materializing  in  its  teach- 
ing, so  hopeless  in  its  conclusions?     The  leading  sentiment  of 
progresB  in  all  ages,  the  animating  principle   of  reform,  the 
leofling  themes  of  poetry,  painting,  literature,  art,  and  thought 
in  all  ages,  have  been  religions  in  origin  and  character.     Would 
Darwinism  give  us  a  Homer,  a  (jualenia,   un  Abraham,  a 
David,  a  Paul,    a  Socrates,    a  .Plato,  a  Virgil,  a 
I  Dante,  n  Milton,  a  Shakespeare,  a  Locke,  a  Newton,  a  Bacon, 
[  or  aWashingtim?     Would  Darwinism  have  given  to  humanity 
'  an  nittd,  a  Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  JEueM,  a 
I  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  immortal  productions  of  poetry,  jiaint- 
I  ing,  eculplure,  and  music?     Would  it  give  us   the  sublime 
I  morality  of  even  systems  of  Paganism,  the  religions  of  China, 
I  Perein,  Chaldea,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  or  the  divine  morality 
r  of  tlie  New  Testament? 

Darwinism  commils  logical   suiciJe,  anA  rc'ius**  \.o  w^Rf^J 
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its  own  etntidard,  and  the  highest  resolte  of  ita  own 
of  developinetiL      Mau  is  the  highest  product  of  devel 
nieiit,  and  hia  ralionul,  mural,    aiid    religious  nature  is 
very  highest  result  of  evohttiua.     The    ratinnu],  mnriil, 
religious  id^M  of  Gml,  religion,  creation,  divine  govemmi 
uid  providence,  are  ihe  loftiest  coneeptioiiH  of  mtrn's  bighi 
nature,  the  crown  of  the  pyramid  of  evolution.     If  evuhilM 
be  cousi5tx.'nt,  true,  and  aueordiug  to  law,  as  the  evulutioi 
claims,  tliese  intuitions  ai-e  true,  Ibr  they  are  iU  highest  pi 
uct  or  result.     If  they  are  not  true,  then  the  evolution 
produc-ed  tliem  as  its  crowning  effort,  is  not  retialile  or 
eistcnt,  is  Ihlse  and  a  cheat.     If  evolution    be  according 
law.  these  ideas  are  the  highest  expression  of  that  law. 
evoludoikist  must  accept  them,  or  reject  the   law  that 
coulends  contruk  the  universe,  the  only  law  lie  recognise& 
what  right  does  the  evolutionist  reject  these  ideas,  the  hlgl 
expre^oii  of  the  uuly  law  he  recognizes,  and  the  crowning 
suit  of  evolutiun  ?   By  what  right  does  the  evolutionist,  takii 
hutitan  nature — human    reason — as    his   standard,  reject   the 
highest  and  most  universal  intuitions  of  man's    reason,  and 
moral  and  religious  nature,  the  regnant  element  In  his  nature? 
Darwinism,  also,  is  the  destruction  of  all  true  science.     It 
is  B  mere  guess  or  hypothesis,  and  it  substitutes  speculation 
and  queries  for  inductive  reasoning.     It  rejects  all  the  cath- 
olic and  regulative  ideas  of  reason,  hy  which  scientific  labor 
is  conducted.     It  rejects  causation  and  all  inquiry  iui 
tioti,  e«|>ecially  efficient  and  final  causes,  the  real  objects 
Hcieutific  research.     It  rejects  the  great  ideas  of  order,  adap* 
tation,  adjustment,  design,  plan,  and  purpose,  method,  system, 
and  law,  of  reason  and  thought  as  realized  in  nature.     It 
rejects  the  rational  ideas,  connecting  links  of  thought,  which 
alone  make  the  phenomena  intelligible.     It  renders  the  course 
of  nature  a  path  along  which  mind  did  not  travel,  and  ren- 
ders the  phenomena  incoherent  and  unintelligible.     It  stri]« 
them  of  all  connecting  links  of  thought,  and  renders  them 
incapahle  of  being  construed  by  mind.     It  substitutes  minute 
iilwrvalioriB  and  ns.iumpltons  and  speculations  on  them,  for 
sr'mitiiir  ^'rneniliBatioii.«,    by    means   of  catholic,   i-eguUitive 
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idnu  nf  rensoti.  It  sutiBtitiitc^,  gntlimng  the  iiicts  of  Datim.9 
into  buudl^,  nnd  liiboliiig  them,  and  laying  t.bcm  a^\'ay  oaJ 
the  shelves  of  Hpecitlalion,  fur  broad  imluclioa  and  ratiofiol'l 
uuiliz'mg  nf  them,  by  the  regulative  ideas  of  rcBson. 

Tyndtill'a  BcliUst  spcccli   oduiL^  that  evolution    does  DOtJ 
inawer  the  question,  "  What  is  the  origin  or  the  grouud  of  I 
all  that  exists?" — admiu  thnt  it  ought  to  be  aiien'ercd — that  | 
the  pu«ition  of  the    positivist,  tliat  ve   should    uot  c 
ourselves  with    this   queetioii,  is  untenable,  absurd,  and  t 
that  it    is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  accept^ — tliat    the  old  1 
poeitiori  uf  the  mutcriaiist,  attributing  every  thing  to  bliiidi  J 
irrational  matter  and  force,  ia  absurd  and  indefensible— that  | 
witii  the  material ist'e  former  conception  of  matter  und  pliysi- 
cnl  force,  it  is  abeiird    to  attribute  all  being  to    ihem.     He 
has  either  to  accept  the  theiat's  poeitlon,  or  attribute  to  mutter 
c  than  the  materiidist  haa  ast^ribed  to  it— he  has  lo  accept 
mind  as  the  source  of  all  being,  or  gel  up  a  new  comeption 
of  matter.   '  He  attempts   Ui  evade  theii^m   by  audaeiouply 
foifting  into  matter  all  that  the  th^ist  attributeu  to  intelligent 
catiise,  thus  ndnulllng   that  the  ground  or  origin  of  all  I>eing 
must  liAve  all  that  the  theist  demands  that  it  should  have. 
He  tramples  utider  foot  every  principle  of  reason,  when  h«  ■ 
Kttribules  to  matter  nhat  belongs  to  mind.     He  does  not  tell.  ] 
us  how  this  wonderful  matter  cniue   into   being.     Is  this  po^  1 
tency  he  claims   for  matter   inherent  or  imparted?     Is  this.  I 
potency  intelligent  or  unintelligent?    If  intelligent,  he  lia*- j 
made  a  god  of  matter.    If  unmtclligent,  an  infinite  fetich.  [ 
"Will  he  submit  his  tiiith  to  the  same  test  as  he  demanded  in  ] 
the  prayer  test?     It  certainly  is  as  reasonable  in 
tlie  other.     Will  he  l)ring  out  of  matter  tliis  potency  or  denb>  J 
onetrate  that  it  is  in  it  by  actual  experiment? 

Then  Darwinism  does  not  rest  on  a  single  observed  fact  iu  I 
nature;  nor  on  an  extension  of  such  changes  as  are  now  pn>-  I 
duced  Itack  into  the  past;  nor  on  an  extension  of  such  cau»«a    ' 
as  now  act  back  hito  the  past.     Nor  can  it  point  to  a  period 
m  the  past  and  »iy,  "We  can  prove  that  such  causes  existed 
and  (ijterated  then,  as  the  theoiy  appeals  to,"  or  show  tliat 
Mch  changes  were  then  produced.    'tUe  «»)Hca'\\.^^Vi«is' ^ 
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exist  now,  but  witlioiit  a  particle  of  ils  resulte.     It  a  like 
painter  wlio  was  employed  to  jiuint  tli«  pHJsaj^  of  (he 
Sen 'by  the  children  of  Israel.     When  hia  employer  came 
see  the  picture  he  found  it  a  miete  of  water  and  w&ves.     Hi 
asked,  "  VrTiere  are  the  Israelites?"     "  They  have  gone  over, 
said  the  painter.     "Where  are  the  Egyptiana?"     "They  ha^ 
gone  under ! "     8a  Diirwin'a  causes,  like  the  Israelites,  ha^ 
all  gone  over,  and  hia  elfecti<,  like  the  Eg^'ptians,  have  goi 
under.     The  denial  of  cuusalion    in  these  speculations 
I>ecD  often  exposed.     So  also  has  the  denial  of  intelligenl 
causatiun.     The   utter  ulinegatiou  of  all  reason  and  sei 
played  in  this,  tt  is  iinpossthtc  to  express  adequately. 
Stuwe's  Toptty  has  alwap  been  n-gnrded  as  one  of  the  e; 
travagantly  absurd  and  comicid  characters  of  literature, 
the  most  absurd  and  extravagant  of  Topsy's  conceits  was, 
"  She  never  had  no  father  nor  mother.     Slie  just  growcd.' 
But  this  most  absurd  and  ludicrous  of  all  extravagant 
ceite  is  now  the  quintessence  of  philosophy,  and  the  idtii 
tAiife  of  science.     Had  Topey  just  extended  her  philosophy 
every  body,  and  said,  "Nobody  never   had  no  father  nor' 
mother.     They  just    groweit,"  she  then  ought  to  have  beea 
placed  at  the  bend  of  the  evolutionist  school  of  philosophy, 
as   the   Pythagoras  of  pmctieal  science,  and   her  utt^^'runce 
wouhl   be  the  ipK  dixit  of  the  whole  fraternity,     "Nothing 
never  had  no  eau»e.     They  just  growed.     Tbey  never  had  no. 
autlior.       Tbey  just    corned!"      Darwin   seems    to    feel  th6^ 
presdUK  of  ibis  absurdity  in  starting;  for  be  coucedes  the; 
crealiou  of  a  few  germs,  with  an  inbreathing  of  life,  by  llio 
Creulor.     If  this  Creator  be  more  tbun  a  mere  metaphor  or 
figurehead  for  his  system,   he  conee<les  the  whole  qucs'ton. 
He  admits  creation,  the  necessity  of  creation,  as  a  starting 
point— the  neccMity  of  a  creator  to  create  that  which  is  to  be 
developed,  and  to  inbreathe  all  that  is  to  be  evolved.     The 
mrae  necessity  preBsea  at  every  step  in  the  process  of  develop- 
iiient,  and  ia  evmled  by  covering  up  the  evolution  of  evrry 
thing  out  of  notliiiig,  under  an  appeid  to  things  as  causes  that 
have  not  a  purticli!  of  eau'^al  efficiency  in  them. 

Wo  have  already   cjillcd  attention  to    the    jugglery   with 
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words  anil  plirnaes  played  by  thia  syetom.  By  means  of  this, 
all  its  n^umptiims  and  its  contiuuiilly  beggiug  the  whole  ques- 
tion are  hidden.  Take  the  phnise  natural  selection.  It  \a 
used  like  the  magic  phrases  of  andeut  uag-ictans  to  conjure  our 
universe  into  being.  Niitural  selection  doea  the  work  of  In- 
fiulte  wisdom  and  infinite  power.  Durwin  cheats  his  readers 
and  himself  eontiiiunlly  with  this  miraj^e  of  his  own  brain. 
Selection  implies  intelligence.  Selection  is  the  act  of  int«]Ii< 
gonce.  Uencc,  when  we  are  told  natural  selection  accom- 
pliahed  certain  results,  we  are  cajoled  out  of  an  appreciation 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  assumption.  Natural  selection] 
What  selects?  Blind,  irrational  matter  and  force?  If  that 
phrase  natural  selection  were  cast  to  one  side,  and  the  phrase 
blind,  irrational  matter  and  force subsiimted,Darwuiiflm  would 
vanish  like  mist.  By  sulwtituting  a  phrase  implying  intelli- 
gence, between  us  and  matter  and  force,  our  reason  is  cajoled 
And  cheated  out  of  a  ficnsc  of  the  absnrdi  ty  of  the  speculation, 
If  Darwin  had  been  cuinpclled  to  insert  blind,  irratioual  mat- 
ter and  force  in  his  books,  wherever  "  natural  selection"  and 
"nature"  oet-ur,  they  would  never  have  beea  written, 
gross  woidd  have  been  the  absuiilily,  and  (hey  certiinjy  never 
would  have  been  read  through,  for  every  mind  would  have 
exclaimed  as  he  reitd  what  was  attrthutai  to  blind,  irrational 
matter  and  force  (and  is  now  by  the  convenient  personifica- 
tion contained  in  the  phrase  nnlural  selection):  ' 
is  mad,  or  believes  all  mankind  to  be  mad.  Blind,  irrational 
matter  and  force  do  all  this!"  Let  the  reader  then  substitute 
blind,  irrational  matter  and  force  for  these  convenient  jwrsoni- 
fications  of  tbem,  "natural  seleetion"  and  "natun-,"  nnd 
Darwinism  will  vanish  like  the  fabric  of  a  dream.  Anolbi 
caution.  Let  the  render  as  lie  proceeds  in  the  investigatic 
of  the  system,  ask  at  each  step,  "  Now  how  much  of  this 
fact?  How  much  is  proved?  And  how  much  is  assnme<! 
How  much  is  mere  guess  or  speculation  or  wholesale  assump- 
tion of  the  question?"  And  the  system  would  vanish  li" 
a  dream  before  a  waking  mind.  Take  Ihe  phrase  protoplasm. 
In  it  is  an  assumption  of  a  substance  coiitainmg  pn)pertiea 
of  both  orgauic  and  inorganic  matter.     1\.  ta  mv  «.\:\*;\n'^ 
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evBiile  tinil  cover  up  a  difficulty,  anil  to  bring  toother  tlie  o^' 
piwite  siiles  of  tlio  chiiam  l)ptween  life  and  dend  matter.    But 
there  U    no    sntli  ^ubslance.     Expcripuce   declares  that  <Wi 
giiniud  mutter,  aiid  orgauized  matter  atoue,  liaA  ifome  of 
pnipertie^.     Iiior^ipinic  matter  ulune   haa  uthers.      They  aiv, 
never  found  together  in  the  sinie  substam^.     Ther  sre  mut»>; 
ally  destructive  of  each  other,    and    aiitfigfiniaLJc,  and 
not  exi^t  in  the  same  subitance.     Thev  assume  the  self-«xi 
ence  of  matter  and  force,  with  all  that  exi»<ts  potentially 
them.     Self-fixi»t«nt  matter  tuid   f'litw,  in  a  state  of  endh 
progrewiun,  are  something  nf  which  we  know  nothing;, 
progi'ess  we  know  or   have  any  experience  of,  is  in  cycli 
They  assume  an  infinite  susceptibility  to  vnriution  and  infinit 
conditions  to  produce  variation.     Of  this  we  have  no  know] 
edge.     It  contradicts  all  experience,  and   knowledge.     Dui^' 
winiam  auetains  about  the  same  relation  to  zoology  and  M- 
ology,   tliat  alchemy  doee  to  chemistry.     The  analogies  of 
the  development  of  the  tree  out  of  the  seed,  or  of  the 
out  of  tlie  ovum,  furnishes  no  basis  for  evolution.     Ttm  waft, 
ftotentially  in  the  seed.     Alan  was  potentially  in  the  nTum. 
We  have  obwrved  nuch  developments  in  conntlese  casM  fyf 
thouBand.4   of  years.     But   in   evolution  thiugs    arc  evolved 
out  of  what  does  nut  contain  them.     Can  not  be  proved  to 
be  in  it     Are  not  evolved  out  of  it  In  experience.     The  cuuraa 
of  the  seed   and  tree,   ovum  and  man,   is    revolution  in  a 
cycle,  and  not  evolution  in  an  endless  astrending  scale.     Ev- 
olution  has  never  been  observed   in   a  eingic   instance.     D»- 
velopnient  of    a    germ    furnishetl    by   an    organiAra    into    a 
similar  organism  that    was    germinally  present  in  it,  ts  Dot 
simitar  tn  the  evolution  of  any  thing  into  something  el»ie  not 
germinally  present  in  it.    They  are  not  the  same,  but  radically 
ditfer<;nt. 

Spncer  gives  a  suppa=ed  oa.se  of  an  animal,  tliat  by 
lmp[>enstjince  got  an  unusually  heavy  heail,  and  then  supposes 
that  natunil  Mleetion  pn^erves  it  lie  has  to  assume  that  such 
a  buppea^tiiiice  was  |)oasible — that  an  animal  could  suddenly 
acquire  a  head  uiiUBually  heavy.  Then  that  cmdition^  would  be 
co-o}iiiutitetl  Si)  as  tojireserve  it.    Exi>erienci!  teat  lies  that  nature 
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would  eliminate  such  a  monstrosity.  Then  he  assumes  that  all 
this  would  be  transmitted ;  and  then  quietly  assumes  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  bison  and  the  ox  arose  in  this  way.  A 11  that 
he  can  appeal  to  as  really  existing  in  all  his  assumptions  would 
at  best  but  permit  such  a  phenomenon  to  exist,  should  it  ever 
occur.  Then  he  assumes  that  these  conditions  that  merely 
permit  exbtence  are  the  cause  of  the  existence.  We  have 
already  often  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  evolution  makes 
causes  of  its  conditions,  when  they  have  not  one  particle  of 
causal  efficiency.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
produce  the  same  results  at  the  pre.sent.  Abo,  under  the  same 
conditions,  precisely  opposite  results  arc  produced.  Common 
sense  has  ever  said, "  Like  causes  prod  uce  like  effects."  Modern 
science  says  the  same  causes  produce  exactly  opposite  effects. 
Inductive  philosophy  in  the  hands  of  Bacon,  said,  **  Like  effects 
must  have  been  produced  by  like  causes."  Modern  philosophy 
says  precisely  opjwsite  results  must  have  flowed  from  the  siime 
causes.  Common  sense  says  that  the  conditions,  if  causes  at  all, 
could  not  have  produced  such  effects,  and  indeed  must  have 
produced  precisely  opposite  eflects.  When  pressed  wilh  these 
difficulties  an  appeal  is  made  to  unknown  caa«es,  and  refuge 
is  taken  in  ignorance.  "  We  do  not  claim  to  know  all  the 
causes,  nor  all  the  effects  of  the  causes  known.  Unknown  c(m- 
ditions  may  produce  the  different  results,  or  there  may  be  un- 
known influences  in  the  known  conditions."  Then  when  they 
present  to  us  these  now  unknown  conditions  or  mfluences,  we 
will  be  bound  to  notice  them,  and  not  till  then.  A  hiding  in 
ignorance  is  an  end  to  argument. 

We  object  that  conditions  are  not  caases,  but  they  merely 
permit  results  to  persist  when  produced  by  causes.  The  results 
are  of  such  a  nature,  and  have  such  characteristics,  tha£  they 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  causes  of  the  class  to  which 
they  appeal ;  and  the  unknown  causes  or  conditi(ms,  bemg 
of  the  same  class,  could  not  have  produced  them.  The  cause 
to  which  the  theist  appeals  is  not  unknow^n  or  unknowable. 
It  is  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  phenomena.  The  char- 
acteristics of  the  phenomena  demonstrate  that  the  cause  is  of 
Buch  a  nature  and  character.  The  opposite  of  all  this  is  tha 
17 
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with  the  evolutionist  and  his  conditions.  It  is  a  favorite 
ion  of  the  ovoliitionist  to  repre^ut  the  theory  of  creatioa 

vilhout  cauae,  law,  order,  or  use  of  means,  and  as  in  viola- 
tion of  nil  idens  of  causation,  law,  order,  and  science.  It  gives 
tlie  only  enuse  adequate  to  the  phenomeun,  and  the  cause  tliat 
common  sense  investigating  the  characterises  of  the  phen- 
omena saya  inust  have  produced  the  phenomeoo.  It  gives  an 
intelligent  cause  for  the  phenomena  that  must  have  been  pro- 
duced by  intelligence.  Creation  U  iu  accordance  with  law, 
rational  kw,  and  recognizes  order,  and  give?  onler  to  the  men- 
tal and  moral  pheaomemi  of  the  univei-se.  It  gives  a  diflcrcnt 
Cftuse,  law,  ordur  and  means  from  tiiosc  presented  by  the  evo- 
lutionist. It  gives  rational  cause,  law,  order,  and  rational 
menns,  tmd  use  of  nie;in^  us  common  sense  demands.  Slnteri- 
nlism  gives  physical  cause  and  law  without  lawgiver,  order 
without  mind,  syetem  without  thought,  and  means  that  are 
not  means  at  uU,  or  that  could  not  produce  the  plienomeua,  and 
common  sense  rejects  them.  The  difference  between  the  un- 
knowable of  Spencer  and  of  the  theUt  is  this  :  The  theist  nd- 
mita  that  he  can  not  comprehend  God,  but  he  claims  that 
common  sense  declares  that  the  cnitsc  must  have  been  au  in- 
telligent cause,  and  piisse&scd  ia  infinity  certain  attributes. 
He  claims  that  be  can,  and  does,  appj-ehend  the  cause  and  his 
attributes,  by  the  characteristics  of  the  phenomena.  Spencer 
denies  these  cardinal  deductions  arising  from  sound  inductive 
philosophy.  Ue  makes  the  cause  unlcuowable  when  the  ehar^ 
acteristics  of  the  phenomena  prove  it  to  be  au  intelligence, 
and  one  possessing  certain  attributes. 

When  driven  from  other  refuges  the  final  one  of  Darwinism 
is  a  Tuat  period  of  time.  The  causes  are  not  observeil  to  pro- 
duce the  phenomena  now,  and  wc  can  have  no  evidence  for 
wiint  of  opportunity  to  investigate  the  phenomena,  Iiecause  the 
time  required  is  so  vast.  Give  the  conditions  sufficient  time 
and  ihey  will  produced  the  results.  Now  time  is  not  a  cause, 
nor  a  factor  in  causation.  It  imjiivrts  no  causal  efficiency,  much 
less  can  it  change  Into  causes  what  have  not  a  particle  of 
causal  efficienc}'.  A  western  Liduin  once  sowed  a  (iidd  with 
jwwder  oxiwclin^  to  I'ulic  a  cr.ip.     Ho  ruisoned  like  the  evo- 
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Intioniet,  that  conditions,  unintelligent  cnnditioos,  would  do 
1  what  intelligence  alone  could  do.  When  the  pioneers  hiughcd 
[  at  him,  had  he  replied,  "  Give  my  powder  time  enough  Rnd  it 
[  will  grow,"  he  would  have  been  a  philosopher  of  the  modern 
f  Ecientific  school.  Time  will  make  ponder  grow  as  easily  ite  it 
I  can  make  unintolligence  produce  iutelligcnpe,  or  what  is  des- 
I  titut«  of  life  produce  life.  No  anmnntof  time  cim  make  niut- 
I  t«r  evolve  Darwin's  primordial  germ.  Tiie  experiments  of  Dr. 
I  Bostian  wilh  the  microscope  demonstrate  tliat  the  ve;,^8table 
'  cell  hoe  a  rmlically  diflerent  structnrc  from  the  aniniiil  coll. 
I  He  clearly  demonstrates : 

L  I'here  is  no  such  primordial  germ  as  Darwin  clain>s. 

H.  That  vegetable  and  animal  cells  are  radically  filmctur- 
I  ftlly  different. 

III.  That  organic  nourishment  will  destroy  vegetable  cells 
I  itnd  nourish  animal  cells,   and  inorganic  nourishment  will    i 
I.  nourish  Tcgctable  cells,  hat  destroy  animal  cells. 

Hence,  ime  can  not  be  developed  into  the  other,  for  their 
I  means  of  sustenance  are  diderent.  What  develops  one, 
\  destroys  the  other. 

But  to  call  attention  to  all  the  assumptions  of  Darwinism, 
I  would  be  to  repeat  our  course  of  argument  already  given. 
I  One  inmnsiatency  must  he  noticed.  These  theorists  differ 
¥  widely  in  their  specidutions  and  declarations,  and  yet  we  must 
I  Rcccpt  them  all  uniguestioncd,  although  lliey  are  all  contra' 
f  dietary,  and  agreed  in  nothing  but  the  assum]itiuns  ihat  their 
epcculntions  are  the  truth  and  nmst  l>c  acceptnl. 

Scarce  one  year  has  elapsed  since  tlie  greatest  of  naturalisla 
of  uur  generation  died.  Though  no  bigot  or  theologian,  aud, 
I  indeed,  rather  rationalistic  in  his  views,  his  testimony  on  this 
I  question  as  a  man  of  science,  was  clear  and  decisive,  and  the 
I  inore  valuable  because  coming  from  one  whiwe  tendcncice 
I  might  be  expected  to  be  in  Ihc  opposite  direction.  He  de- 
clares that  "Evolution  should  be  confined  to  embryology,  to 
I  aidmol  or  plant     There 


I  germ  i 


e  development  o 

no  development  of  species.  It  is  a  closed  cycle.  The  great  t 
I  archetypal  ideas,  the  great  types  into  which  nature  can  be  ' 
f  divided,  never  paf.J  uilo  each  oilier.     Luch  Ufc  \«  OiitNfcVip^ 
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acoording  to  tbe  law  of  its  qk-d  epccicii.  Tliere  i^  nomich  law 
iii  nature  as  survivnl  of  fittest.  Vurliitious  du  not  increase 
until  they  utiiuuut  to  sj>pcific  (lilf<;reacra.  Sexual  sclt^ctiou 
dangers  existence  as  often  as  it  accords  with  it.  Geoli 
sequentip  is  by  suci^essive  steps,  following  an  archetypal 
nnil  tiot  tiy  derivation.  Tliu  uio^t  delicate  fornu  have 
{in»cT\'ed  in  gi'oiogic  strata,  hence  we  can  not  iuferthe 
appearance  of  types  to  save  a  »pecuUtion.  Tlwro 
dence  of  derivation  of  higher  from  lower  species.  I  belli 
that  tlie^ie  correspondencies  between  the  diJlei'ent  nsjiecta 
aninial  life,  are  the  niauifei^lationa  of  mind  neltng  uonscioualy 
with  intention  toward  an  object  from  beginning  tii  end.  Tiiia 
view  is  in  accordance  with  the  workings  of  our  own  niinii. 
It  is  an  intuitive  recognition  of  mental  power,  with  wliich  we 
are  oui^vea  akin,  manifi'Sting  itself  in  nature.  For  tilts 
reason,  more  than  any  otlier,  do  I  hold  that  this  world  of 
mint  is  not  the  result  of  the  action  of  unconscious  organic 
forces,  but  tlie  work  of  a  conscious,  btelligent  power.  Nuth< 
ing  ever  comes  out  of  any  germ  but  what  was  inherited  from 
tliu  piirent,  and  con»o'|nently  given  to  the  first  germ  or  first 
parent  at  creation.  The  universe  is  the  product  of  comscious 
mind,  and  exhibits  an  intellectual  unity,  and  not  a  material 
oouuection.  The  details  falls  to  pieces  if  we  attempt  to  test 
them  by  any  sncii  eouuection."  Such  is  the  testimony  of  the 
greatest  naturalist  of  our  age.  It  was  to  the  Infinite  Ci 
that  he  consecrated  hie  school  on  I'enikese  Island. 

We  will  dismiss  evolution  and  Darwinism  by  applying 
them  the  tests  of  inductive  science : 

I.  The  causes  to  which  it  apiieids  are  known  to  exist. 

II.  They  are  known  to  pi'odnce  sucli  phenornena. 
IIL  They  are  ndecfUate  to  account  for  all  the  pbenomc 

In  applying  tlie  first  test,  the  utter  shiillowntss  of  these 
latious  nppeam  in  a  glance.     Tlie  conditions  to  which  it 
peals  are  not  causes  at  all.     They  are  not  known  to  have 
isted,  or  to  exist  now  as  cuuses.     Many  of  its  causes  ner4 
had,  and    do  not  have  any  existence,  except  in  the  speci 
tions  of  these  theorists.    The  very  opposite  results  have  ariseil 
among  lliusc  conditions.     The  M.'conil  Lebt  is  equally  decisive. 
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I  Dnrwin,  Huxley,  and  Thompson  confess  that  these  conditions 
r  have  never  been  known  to  produce  the  results  the  tlieory  ' 
I  Bscribm  to  them.  Tliey  are  utterly  powerless  to  produce 
I  euub  results.  The  very  opposite  results  have  meen  nniong 
I  them.  The  third  test  is  equally  coiinliisive.  They  utterly 
V  ftil  to  account  for  a  single  item  of  the  phenomenn  that  re- 
I  ally  needs  explanation.  We  have  given  over  one  hundred 
I  items,  and  the  vital  items  of  the  prohlem  that  they  utterly 
I  ftil  to  toucli.  Hence,  tried  by  there  tests,  these  theories  are 
I  utter  tiiilurp.t.  They  iiltcHy  fail  to  account  for  the  problem 
[  of  being.  They  fail  lo  meet  a  single  demiind  of  the  problem. 
Oue  who  accepts  them  does  so,  not  on  nccount  of  incredulity, 
nor  as  no  act  of  suhlime  faith,  n  sublime  act  of  phiIoso|>hio 
ftilli,  as  one  tells  us;  but  with  the  rant  of  the  enthusiast: 
"I  believe  it,  because  it  ia  impossible."  If  one  wishes  to  see 
L  eredulity  and  asiumptioii  anil  belief  in  utter  lack  of  testi- 
I  nony,  belief  in  violation  of  reason,  iind  in  opposition  to  t«8- 
Ltimony,  let  him  i-ead  these  s])ccnlatiiins. 
I  We  will  now  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  review  of  the  theory 
I  of  historic  development,  of  which  we  gave  a  brief  outline 
l<fna  former  chapter.  One  of  the  issues  at  the  present  time 
f  between  the  skeptical  and  the  religious  world  is,  "  What  n 
f  tnou's  primitive  condition?"  The  Hebrew  rabbins  taught 
I  that  he  began  in  a  stale  of  almost  divine  vigor  of  mind,  with 
I'  BUpeiviUlgeHc  inieiligence  and  knowledge,  and  that  none  of  his 
I  fOBterity  have  ever  etpialed  him  In  knowledge  or  intelligence. 
iThe  religious  world  have  generally  mh)iited  more  or  lets  of 
I  this  theory,  aud  it  was  a  favorite  position  of  the  laic  Alex- 
I  ander  Campbell.  The  evolutionist  runs  to  the  opposite  ex- 
I  treme,  and  claims  that  he  began  in  a  state  of  brutal,  instinct- 
I  ive  animalism,  as  a  development  IVom  lower  orders  of  ani- 
iDsIs,  or  a  stale  of  brutal,  idiotic  savagery  as  a  development 
r  from  lower  and  tinimnl-ltke  types  of  the  gti»is  homn  now  ex- 
i  Unci.  Neither  of  these  theories  are  oorrecL  They  are  as- 
I  turned  because  the  necessities  of  the  systems  of  these  ndvo-  ' 
I  rates  demand  lliem,  and  not  because  of  their  ]»roof  of  tntthtill- 
I  BCss.  They  are  not  based  on  a  careful  cxamimitifm  and  in- 
I  ductiou  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  ll\ese  fejiXe,  Yt(5ijc''M  '^ 
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terpreteJ,  cleiirly  disprove  ihem.  Experience  declares  that 
if  mau  ever  were  an  miitnal,  be  would  liavc  retnaineij  one,  for 
there  is  no  spontoneuus  jirugrcsa  uf  aiiimak.  If  not  an  ani- 
niitl,  whence  came  the  difli-reiice  between  liim  and  animals? 
The  f:itAl  fidlacy  uf  this  whole  theory  is  that  it  assumes  that 
brutality,  pollutioo,  aud  animalism  are  elevating.  If  man 
ever  were  in  such  a  condition,  and  au  itnimal,  he  would  have 
reniuned  in  that  ciindition  furever.  If  be  were  in  such  a 
8t:ite,  and  a  man,  brutality,  pollution,  and  animalism  would 
have  sunk  him  lower.     So  taicbes  reason,  experience, 

The  opposite  theory  of  the  rabhina  is  as  untenable.  Ka<t\ 
eilge  is  acquired  by  experience,  nnd  comes  through  an  c: 
cisc  of  the  senses  and  faculties  of  tlic  mind.  The  fint 
had  neither  of  these,  and  was  without  knowledge,  and 
society  and  civilization  based  on  sncb  knowledge.  The  scrip- 
tural account  clearly  teaches  tli.it  man  had  not  knowledge 
sufficient  to  mnke  garments  for  himself,  nnd  had  to  be  tnugbt 
language,  agriculture,  and  the  nature  and  uses  of  animals. 
The  theological  notion  i>  fabricated  to  sustain  the  theories  of 
original  sin  and  Adam's  federal  bendshlp,  Adam  Ls  endowed 
with  Buper-angelic  ability  and  knowledge,  and  with  great 
theological  knowledge.  He  knew  he  represented  the  race, 
and  that  be  chose  fur  them,  and  what  would  be  tbci  results 
of  his  conduct.  The  ScripHires  really  teach  nothing  of  such 
speculations.  The  entire  Account  of  the  creation  of  man,  his 
history  in  Eden  and  the  transgreseiou,  is  siiuple  and  child- 
like. It  t«aches  nothing  of  the  tremendous  efibcts  of  the  trans- 
gression on  man's  nature  immediately  alter  the  tmnsgree- 
sion,  or  on  nature  at  large,  that  we  meet  in  theological  specu- 
lations. All  these  speculations  coneembig  man's  primitive 
ditioD,  and  thc^  tremendous  and  elaborate  theological  systems, 
ore  not  even  hinted  in  the  8criptures,  The  scriptural  ac- 
count ngi'ees  with  the  analogies  of  geology.  Man  was  crea- 
ted physically,  mentally  and  morally  pure,  and  more  vigoroi^ 
and  active  than  he  has  been  ^ince  corrupted  and  depraved 
violation  of  law.  But  he  l>egan  in  a  condition  of  child-liki 
ignorance,  innocence  and  Blmplicity,     The  cradle  of  the  nice 
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I  in  we»teni  Asia.     Mnn  Iind  one  common  origin  lu  ances- 
try, oiiu  couiiHou  iMiguttge,  one  set  of  liiatoric  traHitions,  that 
obtain,  or  ut  least  traces  of  tlicm,  all  over  tbe  earth.    There 
lirti  a    iiuuibcr  of  primitive   historic   religions.     These  hnve 
I   cerljuD  historic  traditions  in  common.     These  common  his- 
toric traditions    aiid  religions  are  hosed  od  a  common  sub- 
\   stmtiim  of  truth,  and  are   various  versions  of  this  buBiB  of 
truth,  more  or  leas  corrupted  by  tradition.    Among  these  his- 
toric traditions  are  creation,  primitive  innocence,  angelic  inter- 
I   course,  longevity  of  the  race,   instruction  in  language,   arts 
«nd   knowledge,  violation  of  law,  loss  of  innocence,  angelic 
I    intercourse,  and  of  longevity.     These  arc  found  in  all  old  re- 
I  ligious,  all  over  tlic  earth,  and  con  be  traced  back  to  one  com- 
1  origin — hack  into  the  cradle  of  the  race,  and  are  based 
I  on  truth. 

AJi  languages  can  be  tmccd  back  to  root  languages.     Of   [ 
I  these  there  are  but  a  few,  and  they  can  be  traced  to  one  co 
[  inon   stock,  or  proved    to  have  hud  one  common  origin, 
I  central,   or  tuuis  language.      These    root   languages   can   be  j 

traced  back  to  tlio  cradle  of  the  race,  and  originated  in  it. 
I  AU  races  can  bo  traced  hack  to  one  common  stock  in  the  I 
I  cradle  of  the  race.     These  historic  traditions  can  be  traced   I 

back  to  one  conimon  origin  and  Blarling  point  in  the  cradle 

;  of  the  race.     Ail  religions  can  be  traced  back  to  one  parent 

t  Bt«m,  and  to  the  cradle  of  the  race.    These  historic  traditions 

1  and  religions  place  man  before  us  in  a  state  of  purity,  vigor 

I  and  intellectual  power,  and  with  elements  of  society,  knowl- 

e  and  civilisation.     They  have  absolutely  no  trnces  of 

I  primitive  savagery  and  brutality,  such  as  are  depicted  in  the  i 

\  theory  of  historic  development    They  place  man  before  uh  in 

t  th«  enjoyment  of  a  simple,  primitive  civilization,  family,  gov-  1 

eninieut,  society  nnd  arts.     The  primitive  nations  used  metals 

at  the  time  of  our  first  historic  knowledge  of  them.     It  is 

aaeunied  that,  hack  of  all  this,  there  was  a  long  period  of 

brutality  and  savagery,  and  a  stone,  a  club  and  animal  age 

or  ages,  when  men  used  stone  implements,  clubs,  and  lived 

like  animals.     There  is  not  one  particle  of  evidence  that  such 

States  preceded  the  use  of  metals,  fur  we  lind  man  using  tufttr 
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al«  in  our  earliest  historic  linuwledge  (if  him,  in  the  cradle  (^f 
the  race.     No  instance  of  spoutiuicous  elevatioo.  Jrnni  thea 
lower  states  of  socii'ty  can  be  given.     We  hnve  nut  ciije  scmpfl 
of  evidence  tliRt  man  pn^eett  through  an  nnimnl,  a  duh-ui 
and  a  stoiic-uslng  age.    The  sp<!culntions  of  Lubbock  mid  hif 
school  are  as  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  estublished  fict 
as  the  tales  of  Gulliver.     Their  theory  demands  that  ii 
gun  in  the  loner  aiiininis,  and  ptis^d  throiif^h    these   lor 
stages  of  society;  trad  it  is  HKutned  that  he  bus  done  eo,  i 
we  have  de^riptions  of  miin's  po^^agc  through  them,  ii 
dve  and  cireuinstautinl  as  though  ihene  speculators  had  livedifl 
through  all  tliese  nge«,  iind  witiieiuwd  all  that  is  described  « 
the  pages  of  their  fictions.     Neither  archtsulogy,  nor  ci>mp4r>| 
adve  philology,  nor  hifturic  trmlilions,  nor  historic  rcliginaa 
will  BUstniu  any  suih  fiilu'ieatiutis.     The  best  method  of  mcetn 
ing  them  is  to  a»k  the^  romaiiccro  to  present  proof  for  iheirj 
asscrtione.     These  otatee  of  society  luive  existed  cotempamii» 
ously  in  all  human  history.    All  t\w  iiistuncee  of  such  society^,! 
tliftl  como  within  our  knowledge,  have  been  eince  the  civilka^l 
tion  of  the  older  nations,  and  their  use  of  metnla.    They  m»m 
degmdations  of  innn,  and  not  hie  original  condition,  aa  iaaM 
traditions  iiud  religious  idcox,  which  ho  retaiua  after  his  (!«-'■ 
scent  into  tliPm,  clearly  show.      AIno  his  bmin  is  Gir  largtf  I 
than  Ilia  condition  in  euch  states  demands,  and  proves  that 
such  states  are  a  do^^nulation.     ilis  Inngunges  an<l  ideis,  that  I 
lie  ascribes  to  his  anoeators,  are  altove  his  condition.     They  I 
have  never  been  brought  up  out  of  animalism,  but  hnve  been  J 
dragged  down  into  snvagicry  from   higlier  conditions.     The  J 
traces  of  man  in  ciivcs  and  In  the  <{ehrui  of  villager  on  the  aem.M 
shore,  or  in  lakes  where  man  built  villupe^  on  piles  over  thsl 
water,  have  been  assumed  by  evolutionists  to  be  anterior  to:  ■ 
the  historic  period,  hut  there  is  not  one  particle  of  evidence  J 
to  sustain  such   a  position ;   for  we  have  cave  dwellers  and  | 
laoustrine  villages,  and  euoh  states  of  society  now,  ami  have  I 
had  during  nil  history.    Then  the  tumuli  of  Denmark,  and  the  i 
lacustrine  cities  of  8wit2orlaiid,  and  every  instance  of  suck  J 
remains  relied  on   by  the  evolutionirt*,  have  been  brought  3 
within  the  liisloric  period.     The  moat  reliable  iiiatanoe,  ( 
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liey  (flrtimed,  was,  hy  Dr.  Ainirews,  provetl  to  Como  nilhin  j 
2,ft00  years.  We  repciit  tlial  the  a^miiptions  of  the  ago  of  1 
Ui'Cse  remiiins,  iiml  the  assertions  of  evolutionists,  that  maa  I 
hna  piisseil  ilirougli  puch  periods,  are  without  any  particle  of  I 
pnwf. 

Ttie  asiiraption  thnt  man  has  passed  through  n  ])criod  of  ] 
ftnimoliam,   without  religion,  into  an  animal-like   dread  of 
wlwt  injured,  or  an  animat-like  liking  for  what  benefited  him, 
such  as  the  dog   feols  towards  his  friends  or  enemies,  into  I 
fetichism,  and  out  of  that  into  polytheism,  and  from  polythe-  J 
ism  into  monotheism,  is  not  only  without  proof,  but  contrfr  1 
dieted  by  all  the  foots  of  philology  and  comparative  language,    . 
comparative  religion,  histDric  religions,  historic  tradilioriB  and  I 
archteology.     Alt  hLstoric  tnidi(ii>iis  jwint  hack  to  an  original  ] 
cordition  of  |iriinllivc  monotheism.     All  root  or  historic  re-    | 
ligions  point  back  to  a  simple  monotheism,  back  of  them,  and 
irom  which  thoy  were  derived  by  a  corruption  of  the  original 
monotheism.     All  root  hmgunges  are  niimothcistie  in  their   , 
oldest  religious  terms,  and  names  of  Ond  and  rt'ligious  ideas. 
The  primitive  mid  root  idea   of  all  such  worJs  is  monotheistic.    , 
The  historic  traditions  of  the  world  piiint  baok  to  a  period  of    ' 
monotheism,  and  contain  tniccs  of  it.     Monotheism  was  tlie 
eeoteric  doctrine  of  the  Indian,  Irai^^,  Chinese,  Chaldean, 
Arabian,  Egyptian,  Phcenician  and  Gre-'ian  priests.     So  also 
it  was  of  the  Druids  and  higlii-r  priests  of  northern  Ktinipe. 
All  the  inielligeiit  nations  of  Africa,  even  the  Hottentots  and   i 
Coffi:^,   have,  back  of  their  idolatry,  a  Groat-Greal  or  Su- 
preme.    The  American  Tnilians,  hack  of  their  siiperstitionB, 
have  a  Great  Spirit.     These  ideiia  were  not  reached  by  an   i 
aiwent  through  felichisra  and  polytheism,  and  by  speculation, 
not  even  in  the  case  of  Asiatic,  African  and  European  phii- 
OBophies,  but  were  retained  from  a  primitive  monotheism, 
after  the  mass  of  the  people  had  sank  into  polytheism  and  I 
fbtichiMm.     The  Chinese  teachers,  Indian  prioats  and  philo»-  | 
ophers,  the  Iranian  magi,  the  Chaldenn  and  Egyptian  priests 
and  the  Grecian  philosophers,  uU  say  they  have  these  ideas  i 
from  their  ancestors,  the  fathers  of  the  race.     In  the  clearest 
And  best  rcasoninj^of  Socrates  and  Plato,  they  a\>^al\*i^'M*. 
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lins  liwn  liamlcd   down  from  the  fnthere  of  tlie  raw.     The> 
t«riii£  tliey  iisl<  iiru  fuuutl  iu  llii>  rool  wurds  uf  their  language^'] 
anil  their  ideus  mid  words  correepoml  witli  the  root  idem  afli 
words  of  iht^se  root  Imiguages,  the  Kiurce  from  witenoe  Uiefi 
Bay  tlicy  olit;>iued  them. 

Fetichisin  la  not  peeiiliar  to  lower  stngea  of  society,  for 
Bome  nations  have  been  fetiuliists,  although  highly  civitised'i 
in  otiier  respects.  Nor  U  fetiohiam  jteculiar  to  the  eiirlier  pe-^ 
riods  of  history,  or  tlie  earlier  portion  of  the  life  of  our  racfif 
forsoroe  natioita  are  fetiuhii^U  now.  Again,  monotheism 
i9t«<l,  as  we  have  shown,  at  the  earliest  historic  period  of  ouv^ 
nico,  aud  wa.*  then  the  eoinmcn  belief  of  all  mankiniL  Agaln,^ 
monotheism  is  not  peunliar  to  higher  or  civUixed  states  of  Bff^i 
cipty,  for  conipnratively  rude  tribes  have  been  nionotlieistta. 
Nor  is  ni'mollieii^m  the  prwiuet  uf  late  states  of  sotricty  and, 
advanced  stiites  of  society,  for  it  was  the  ccmnion  belief  of  ths^ 
mce  at  the  beginning  and  of  the  simple  stale  of  society  pro«l 
vailing  then.  Aa  man  jirogresees  in  civilization  he  does  not- 
BpontaneoUHly  cast  to  one  side  fclichisra  or  polythi 
spontaneously  wlvancc  into  monothcUra.  Nations  have  rs- 
Idned  one  or  the  otiier  of  Uieso  types  of  religion  tliroiighout 
great  changes  iu  civilisition.  Again,  comparative  religion, 
or  an  investigation  nn<L  comparison  of  all  religions,  prove* 
tlmt  all  religions,  except  the  Hebrew  and  Christian, 
purer  and  simpler  the  nearer  we  appioach  their  origin, 
we  trace  them  aw.iy  from  their  beginning  they  become  elabo 
rata,  corrupt,  formal,  ccremouial  and  external.  As  men  hnvaj 
Hdvunced  in  elviliaition  they  have  not  emancipated  them- 
selves from  impure  idolatry,  but  have  become  more  profligate 
Biid  corrupt,  until  the  corruption  and  effeminacy  of  their  re- 
ligious and  moral  nature  have  affected  their  rational  and  phys- 
icjil  nature,  and  they  have  sunk  into  barbarism.  Nothing 
can  save  man  fi'om  this  but  a  pure  religion.  Such  a  religion 
he  can  not  devise  for  himself.  It  must  be  revealed.  Man's 
corruption  of  all  religions  and  the  corruption  of  all  his  at- 
tempts to  conKtruct  religions,  prove  this.  Nations  have  sunk 
into  polytheism  and  fclichifim,  as  they  relapsed  and  sank 
society,  civUizaliuQ  and  government.    They  will  ever  do  ■& 
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vithout  the  n'^ulative  control  and  the  lifliug  nod  sustaining  J 
influence  of  a  pure  ruligluci,  as  a  ilynaiuic  force  in  natioiinl  j 

i,  originating  this  progress  for  whifii  the  cvolutiouist  con- 
tends, regulating  and  directing  it,  urging  nuiu  upward,  and 
tuslainiiig  him  in  liis  progress.  Bcli^un  is  the  regnant  ele- 
ment in  man's  nature.  It  is  the  origin  of  hia  noblest  aspir- 
ations and  enthusiasms.  It  is  the  ]irlncipnl  source  of  that  j 
progress  for  which  the  evoUitionist  contends.  It  is  the  regu- 
lative force  of  that  progress.  It  is  a  lifUng  power  in  it,  and  { 
the  sustaining  and  cheering  influence  in  it. 

Then  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  of  this  theory  of  historio 
development.     On  the  contrary,  all  the  known  fitcts  disprove  ] 
it.     This  theory  of  historic  development  is  assuioe<l  as  a  necea-  ] 
sary  part  of  t!ie  theory  of  evolution,  and  assumed  because  it 
ifl  necessary  as  a  jiart  of  tliat  thciiry,     There  are  an  excess  of 
credulity  and  a  perfect  romance  of  fUitli  exhibited  in  building  I 
it  np  on  the  small  basis  there  is  for  it.     The  whole  theory  of    : 
myths,  and  the  mythical  origin  of  religious  idcti.<<,  Li  as  wild 
and  extravagant  as  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights.     A  few 
fecte,  a  few  jingling  analogies  in  words  or  their  meaning,  and 
ont  of  these  is  built  a  syj-tem,  like  the  palaces  of  the  niirags 
of  the  desert,  and  abjiit  as  real.     While  Max  Miiller  nnd  his 
school  are  doing  a  great  work,  yet  their  theory  of  myths,  and 
their  speculations  on  them,  almost  render  nugiitiiry  the  good 
they  are  doing.     To  use  an  expressive  Westcmiajn,  "Tliey 
have  myth  on  the  brain,"  and  have  made  a  most  extravagant  I 
myth  of  their  speculations    Time  will  dissipate  the  mouutoina 
of  dreamy  speculation  un<ler  wliicli  the  results  of  their  labora  J 
are  burie<l.  and  leave  nn  a  residuum  of  truth.     The  same  i 
true  of  Lubbock  and  hit  seliool.     He  has  gathered  a  mass  of 
curious  facts,  and  his  specitlatious  have  about  as  much  basifl  J 
in  them  a"  astrology  had  in  the  facts  of  astronomy  that  were  I 
perverted   in  il.     His  wholf  theory  is  built  on  assumptions  j 
fordgn  to  his  fiujts,  and  utterly  unsustaincd  by  his  facts.     Ha 
assumes  his  theory,  and  then  weaves  iiis  fact«  into  the  elabor- 
ation of  the  theory,  and  ARouines  the  place  they  should  occupy 
setiuenec,  just  as  ancient  specula 
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times,  when  esnmiiied  apart  from  liis  theory,  have  no  ] 
of  it. 

There  are  certain  religious  ideas,  trftilitiona,  ritea  nitd  c 
monies  that  are  foiim)  in  nil,  or ncnrly  all,  religions.     It  hi 
mooted  question  how  they  had  thttr  origtu.     Certain  tlieolq 
giaiis  claim  that  without  revelation  man  would  have  had  I 
religion  or  religious  ideas.     This  la  virtually  Baying  that  n 
has  no  religious  nature.     It  virtually  assumes,  also,  tliat  ren 
latiou  creates  or  implants  within  man  his  religious  imture. 
deetroyg  all  accountability  and  rcsiponsihility.     It  also  rendei 
revelation  impossible,  i>>r  if  there  be  in  man'?  nature  no  i 
ligious  element  on  which  revelation  builds,  on  which  it  1 
based,  and  to  which  it  appeals,  revelation  k  absolutely  ini]>ai 
siblc.     An  att<.-mptcd  revelation  would  he  like  sinking  for^ 
deaf  man,  or  p:duting  a  picture  for  a  blind  man.     This  p-w 
tion  contradicts  reason  and  the  frets  of  history,  geograph; 
and  experience,  nod  the  expreai  deehinitions  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  opjKiHite  extreme  assumes  all  religion  and  all  religions 
ideas  to  be  entirely  of  human  origin.     The  common  htstoric 
traditions  that  we  have  enumerated,  the  common  religinus 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  itnportint  and  essential  fraiturea 
iu  which  the  Scriptures  differ  from  other  religion^),  ntn  not  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way.     Theologians  often  claim  that  i 
religions,  and  religious  ideas,  are  perverted  plagiarisms  froid 
the  Bible  and  its  religion.     This  can  not  be  the  CMe  wlA 
the  religions  of  nations  that  never  had  any  acquaintance  v 
the  Scriptures.    Nor  with  nations  that  can  tra«i  tlie  origin  a 
their  religions  back  to  a  period  antedating  the  composition  0 
the  Scriptures.     Nor  can  the  opposite  extreme  l>e  sustainecl 
that  the  Scriptures,  and  the  religion  they  inculcate,  t 
outgrowths  of  pre-existent  paganism.     The  pre-existenoe  c 
paganism,  befoje  the  primitive  monotheism  described  in  thi 
Hook  of  Genesis,  must  be  eslablishei)  by  the  skeptic.     Thl* 
can  not  be  done.     On  the  contrary,  it  can  be  posdlively  aniV 
clearly  shown  that  paganism  is  a  perversion  of  that  originfjl 
primitive  mnnotheism.    He  must  abn  establish  the  fiicl  of  tha  1 
plagiarism,  and  not  UMUme  it.     Hboiving  that  they  have  0- 
moil  features  will  not  accompli.-h  il.     It  can  be  shown  titat 
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tlie  Cbiiieso  had  elementary  uotitiDs  of  ncnrly  every  importiint  I 
imention  nnd  diacoveiy  of  modern  European  genius,  and  loHg  I 
before  tliem,  hut  tvery  one  kooivs  there  was  no  plnginrii^ra. 
The  true  position  is,  thtit  man  had  a  eommon  origJD,  langim^'e, 
Stock  of  historic   traditions,  religion,  a  simple  monotheism, 
bftsed  on  a  common  revelation.     This  accounts  for  cominon 
kistoric  traditions,  rited  and  ceremonies.     Man's  nature  u  tho  J 
same  ewenlially  the  world  over.     His  moral  and  religious  na- 
ture works  out  tho  sntiic  groat  ideas,  with  common  chninc-  I 
terisUcB  in  the  results. 

These  t«o  facts  will  account  for  tho  catholic  features  of  all  ' 
rfligiuns.     As  revehifion  and  religion  must  be  based  on 
nature,  and  in  aecordauco  uiih  it,  revelation  would  also  havA  I 
these  common  features  and  catholic  ideas.     Indeed,  the  work  ] 
of  revelatiim  ia  to  elevate,  purify  and  perfect  these  great  ideas  ] 
'    of  man's  religious  and  moral  nature  on  which  it  is  baaed  and 
to  which  it  appeals.     Henc*,  common  historic  ideas,  eoi 
rites  and  ceremonies  have  their  origin  in  common  primitive   i 
I  tnonolhcism  and    common  historic  traditions,  and  common 
,  primitive  revelation.      Common   catholic  ideas   have   their 
»  ori^n  in  common  religion?  and  moral  nature,  and  comraon 
tradition  from  common  primitive  fbonotheism,  l>a»ed  on  com- 
I  luon  primitive  revelation.     Neither  extreme  is  true,  but  tlia 
I  truth  lies  between  them.  i 

Another  error  often  met  in  the  theological  world,  is  that  the 

I  true  religion  must  he  and  is  utterly  foreign  and  repugmint  to 

I  our  nature.     Certain  theologians  feein  to  think  that  the  trulh- 

I  AilitcsB  and  divhie  origin  of  ii  religion,  or  of  a  religious  idea  or 

system,  can  be  racnaureil  l>y  its  repugnance  to  our  nntunt,  and 

tlic  rebellion  of  our  nature  iigiunst  it;  just  as  certain  dovlors 

used  to  measure  the  exeelleucc  of  their  drugs  by  their  nau- 

eecusnc9S.     If  a  doetriue  be  of  divine  origin,  it  must  be  foreign 

Knd  repugnant  to  our  nature.     If  reason  and  nature  rebel 

■goiust  a  dogma,  the  reply  is  easy,  it  is  to  be  expected,  and, 

indeed,  necessary,  and  an  evitlenec;  of  it«  divijie  origin.     Tlie 

rationalist  accepts  the  as^rljun  that  religion  must  be  foreign 

and  repugnant  tn  our  nature,  and  argues  ihnt  this  prove*  olj 

leligioii   (o  be  iiiiiiiieiil  ami  hostile  tu  our  nalui;<^, -Axui  ^^i-W. 
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religion 
1(1  revealed 
a  elemeut. 


The  trulli  is  that  revelation  and  religion,  to  regenerate  our  ua- 
turc,  luuHt  bo  based  on  it  and  lu  accordance  with  il,  api>«iling 
to  it,  and  allying  tlieinselvca  with  it,  elevating  and  purifj-iog 
it,  and  reatoring  h  to  its  legitimate  nsc.  On  the  other  liaud, 
they  Ero  and  luuet  be  opposed  to  and  repugnant  to  the  deprav- 
hy  and  pervereion  of  onr  nature  in  aiii,  uiid  tlie  corruption  re- 
sulting from  Buch  [x^rversion.  Another  extreme  is,  that 
imiat  beeKduaivelyand  entirely  of  divine  origin,  audt 
tobfjidfit  man.  If  at  all  human,  or  having  a  h 
M  far  ns  it  had  such  human  element  it  would  corrupt  man. 
Jt  mu^t  h:ive  a  human  elemcut  and  a  human  side  to  reach 
man  ami  inlluciicc  him,  or  the  Christ  never  would  become  the 
Son  of  man,  Ood  munif&st  in  the  fle^h.  The  i-atioualist, 
iiig  the  position  that  religion  niiLst  be  entirely  rcvenlcd 
foreign  to  man,  concedes  itt^  truth,  and  then  he  retorU  on 
roligionUts  that  such  a  religion  would  Iw  euskving  and 
grading  in  its  influence  on  man,  overjHiwcriug  in  ils  influei 
and  diatroying  his  individuality.  8ome  conlend  tliat 
needs  and  should  have  no  religion.  Some  couctnle  that  he 
needs  a  religion,  but  contend  that  it  must  be  entirely  of 
human  origin  to  lie  receiv^  by  man,  and  benefit  him.  The 
ti'ue  position  \n,  that  religion  must  have  a  human  and  a  divino 
side  or  clement  It  must  be  based  on  man's  nature  and 
accordance  with  it.  It  must  also  be  a  lifting  force,  anil 
Etouflard;  and  to  be  such  it  must  emanate  from  a  source 
aliove  man,  and  then  it  will  iiid  and  elevate  him,  and  1)0  to 
him  nn  objective  standard  of  conduct  and  truth. 

Another  mooted  question  is.  Did  the  writers  of  the  Bible 
and  its  religious  teiachers  ever  borrow  from  other  religious 
and  systems?  Tito  idea  advanced  by  some  religionists,  that 
there  was  no  borrowing,  nnd  which  they.tiiiuk  is  necessary 
to  lie  maintained  to  mainlain  the  divine  origin,  sauclity, 
Hupcriority  and  authority  of  the  Bible,  can  not  be  sustained; 
nor  can  the  skeptical  idea  that  it  is  all  borrowed.  Th« 
patnarchs  Itad  the  common  monotheism  based  od  a  coromoib 
revelation,  preserved  by  tradition  until  the  L-hooeing  of  Abr»' 
ham.  Tho  Egyptians  had  Irullis,  and  religious  ideas  and 
WYlimincff,    rcljiini\l    from    piimilivu    luouuLhoism.      Ho  had 
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Other  natinns.  Man's  religinii!i  nnture  hnd  wrought  certiua 
things  thai  were  good.  Mo^ea  took  any  tliuig  that  was  good 
out  of  any  of  these,  remuveil  eiTOrs,  and  incorporated  them 
into  Hebniism.  A  very  Inrge  element  of  Hebrniiim  was  re- 
taineil  from  primitive  religion,  existing  before  its  dav,  and 
tnken  from  surrounding  HVEtcms,  and  corrected  and  made  fit 
to  be  used,  and  then  incorporated  into  Hebraism.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  tlie  divinity  of  Hebralim,  or  Clirislianity,  that 
they  lie  entirely  new  and  all  revealed.  The  prophets  took 
truth  from  the  Persian  and  other  systems.  Christ  and  hU, 
apostles  took  truths  from  the  Ewen^s,  and  Grecian  and  other 
jihiluaophies.  God  was  not  under  the  necessity  to  work  k 
miracle  to  produce  a  needed  idea  or  truth,  when  it  was 
already  it)  existence.  Chriet  accepted  and  used  all  the  truths 
pf  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  especially  of  the  Essenes, 
I  his  teachings.  Overzcalous  and  misguided  friends  and 
bigoted  enemies  should  be  Hilling  to  have  the  God  of  rev- 
elatious  uso  common  sense,  like  other  intelligent  beings,  lo 
his  work  of  revelation. 

But  to  return  to  our  question  after  this  digression.  The 
Kriptural  account  of  man's  primitive  condition  is  rational, 
mple,  natural,  and  is  common  sense.  It  agrees  with  geol- 
jy,  which  tenches  that  each  species  was  ci'cwied  purfect  in 
physically,  mentally,  and  inor> 
id  acute  tiian  he  has  been  sinca 
he  has  been  corrupted  and  injureil  by  sin.  He  was  a  direct 
creation,  as  geology  teaches  all  sjtecies  to  be,  and  as  the  im- 
mense chasm  l>etween  liim  and  lower  nnimnls  declares, 
wna  created  a  full  prown  man  and  woman,  as  he  must 
be«n  to  have  existed  at  all,  but  was  in  a  state  of  child-like 
ignorance,  innocence,  and  simplicity.  He  had  angelic  inter- 
course, instruction,  as  he  must  have  had  to  preserve  hia  ex- 
ietenc«  and  to  take  care  of  him  at  first.  He  hml  touching' 
in  language,  agriculture,  and  in  the  use  and  nature  of  nni- 
mals,  and  in  protecting  himself  from  the  elements  by  cloth- 
ing and  shelter.  He  was  taken  care  of  in  his  primitive  ig- 
mplicitj-,  and  taught  to  tnkc  caie  of  himeclf. 
Ho  lived    longer  than  he  h:is  since  liis  YiVv^swsA  w.vXwv'i  "*-^ 


its  kind  at  first.     Mud  i 
ally  more  pure,  vigorous 
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corrupted  by  violittion  of  law.  He  hod  a  simple,  cliild-lEke 
govern nieiit,  or  coulrol  over  him,  in  ninple  eommands,  de- 
signed to  cultivate  au  obedient  and  loyal  spii'it  in  bini,  and 
disciplinary  in  character.  He  tron^greseed  law,  unned,  and 
I'ell  He  lived  a  long  time,  in  consetiucnce  of  pristine  vigor 
of  body,  f)r  some  generaiious,  but  griidnidly  lost  this  longev- 
ity and  vigor  of  body.  He  lost  angelic  inte^eo^I^^!e.  He  had 
one  language,  one  religion,  a  simple  xystem  uf  monotheism, 
bawd  on  a  i<imple,  brief  revelation,  througb  inspired  men, 
and  one  aet  of  historic  traditions.  There  was  a  rapid  civil- 
izutioii,  in  consequence  of  man's  great  longevity  and  iirisUne 
vigor.  Tberc  was  an  urbau  civilization,  with  early  use  of 
roetivis  and  mechanic  arts,  and  music  and  rellnctiienl,  in  the 
fiiniily  and  descendants  of  Cain.  Pastoml  simplicity 
comp.aralLve  purity  in  the  descendants  of  Rctb.  Man 
simple  government  and  family  soeiety  and  arts  in  the  v 
infauey  of  the  race.  Such  wa«  the  antediluvian  history 
our  raee,  which  lasted  sixieen  hundred  years  at  least,  ani 
perbapi>,  several  thousand  years. 

Noah's  descendants  bad  all  these  advantage!!,  and  started 
even  above  the  condition  of  men  before  the  flood,  for  Noah 
was  evidently  a  prince  among  men  before  the  flood.  The 
dc8ceu<lants  of  Nonh  separated  ijito  families  and  tribes  oaf  < 
nations.  These  families  migrated  from  this  common  a 
of  the  race,  in  all  directions,  into  all  jtortioiis  of  the  earth^ 
Tbcy  took  with  them  dijilects  of  this  common  language,  and 
elements  of  this  common  religion,  traditions  and  civilization. 
They  bnilt  up  empires,  civilizationf,  religions,  science,  and 
arts,  such  as  the  Chinese,  Indian,  Iranian,  Chaldean,  Hebrew, 
Egyptian,  I'h<Bntcian,  Pelagic,  and  Eutruscan,  and  of  the  off- 
shoots or  Buccei^sors  of  them,  the  Grecian  and  Rnmun.  From 
one  Inngimge  sprang  the  root  languages  and  their  diolecta — 
from  one  religion,  tiiis  pimilive  monolheism,  sprang 
earlier  historic  religions  and  tJieir  ofishoots.  There  b 
among  the°e  peoples  leading  minds,  that  constructed  national 
religions  out  of  this  common  monotheism,  or  what  remained 
of  it,  and  il«  hist^iric  traditions.  All  these  old  religions  were 
based  ou  the  common  primitive  mouotheism,  and  contained 
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I  more  or  Imb  of  ite  truth,  aud  tlie  coiumon  hutorie  trodldone  'J 
I  of  the  race.     Physical  surroumlings  nnd  inherent  family  ehar- 
r  acteristica  influciic»l  and  moJifii-d    CJieee  developments.     As     j 
[  these  luiisler  niinils  were  above  the  nntioiial  miiid  and  life,  §o    'i 
I  yiett  these  systems  vrheo  cODBtructcd,  aud  there  was  growth 
I  and  progress  until  the  meaiiure  of  the  religion  was  filled, 
I  Then  this  religion  either  petrified  and  fossilized  the  national 
I  life,  OS  in  China  and  India,  or  the  national  mind  cast  it  ofi* 
and  launched  out  into  slcepticism,  as  in  Greece  and  Boine. 

In  early  generations,  man  had  and  could  have  only  nnthro-  I 
pomorphic  ideas  of  God,  just  as  the  child  can  have  only  such 
I  idea?.  Revelation  had  to  be  anthropomorphic  and  symliulto  ' 
I  and  of  the  pharatter  of  object  lessons.  It  was  only  by  sym- 
I  bub  a»d  object  lessons  that  man  could  be  elevated  and  edu- 
I  cttcd  up  to  an  apprehension  of  spiritual  ideas.  Heuce,  there 
I  VUM  a  tendency  toward  idolatry.  Man  wits  conscious  of  hJa  ' 
I  sinAilnees.  He  did  not  like  to  retain,  in  his  thought,  the 
I  idea  of  a  sin-hntlug  and  sin-punishing  God.  He  dreaded  and  i 
I  disliked  to  think  of  God's  purity  and  holiness  and  justice. 
I  He  strip|)ed  (>od  of  these  attributes,  and  made  him  like  hiin- 
I  self,  and  liegan  his  descent  from  monotheism  into  idoliitry. 
•  The  Semitic  nations  separat«d  God's  attributes  from  Himself, 
Eand  personified  and  deified  them.  Aryan  nations  took  the 
K great  forces  of  nature  as  representatives  of  the  attributes  of 
■  Gnd,  or  God  binwetf,  personified  and  deified  them,  and  lost 
Plight  of  the  real  object  of  worship,  and  worshiped  the  sym- 
^'Iwl.  There  has  heen  a  continued  dcf^cent  and  corruption  of 
religions.  They  are  simpler  and  purer  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach their  origin.  As  we  pass  down  from  this,  they  become 
furmal,  elatmrate,  eeremonial,  and  corrupt.  j 

Each  nation  had  to  solve  the  problems  of  arts  of  life,  use-  ' 
[  fill  arts,  fine  arts,  government,  ethics,  science,  philosophy  and  | 
I  religion.  Inherent  characteristics  of  the  race  or  family, 
1  climate  and  physical  circumstances,  the  character  of  musler- 
I  minds,  all  influenced  the  solutions,  each  imtion  gave  to  these 
J  problems,  and  determined  which  ones  they  made  most  promi- 
I  oent.  Some  gave  prominence  lo  eome  of  these  prolilems,  and 
I  fithen  gave  more  prominence  to  others.     Each  wiVwu  ^M>i  w. 
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pet'ulinr  solution  to  «u-h  problem.     The  Chines* 
dil  economists;  Iiidinns  were  ideal  pliilowphem,  speoulal 
aiid  drcainors;  Clmldenns  were  wniriore  .ind  empire  btiildoni] 
PhcQiiiciatis   were   navigatora,   merclmnts,    and    mcchani 
Egyptians  were  agriculturaijsta,  architects,  and  buildere. 
(irecka  were  alniiat  cosmoiiolitan  in  character,  in  coneeqiH 
of  llie  character  of  ihe  coiiatry,  which  combines  nearlj" 
tlie  ftttture^  itf  the  world,  and  their  position  and  intercom 
with  the  world,  niid  openness  to  its  iiifiiienccH.     The  Romai 
developed  inmiicipal  government  and  law.     The  Iranian  peo- 
ple came  neartsl  to  an  approximation  to  pure  religion,  and 
the  Arabians  retjiined  the  old  pastoral  RiJuplicity  and  primi- 
tive religiun  longer  tbun  any  other  people.     To  the  Hebrowa 
WHS  committed,  by  divine  providence,  the  mlution  of  the  re- 
li^oiis  problem  of  the  race ;  and,  among  them,  wii^  develop- 
ing, by  divine  providence,  the  religion  for  hnmanity.    Otl 
nations  were,    under   divine    pi-ovidence,    developing    gi 
trntlis  in  science,  arte,  politics,  etliics,  and  philosophy. 

A  mauy-sided  development  of  ail  of  these  was  thus  seci 
The  race  was  advancing  and  preparing  great  truths  to 
used  by  the  whole  race,  and  by  the  universal  religion  dcaign< 
for  tiio  race.     Man  had  tried,  by  unaided  bninnn  reason, 
solve  for  hiin.-*If  tlie  moral  and   reli^ous  probh 
race,  but  had  failed.     Great  truths  had  been  but  partial!] 
apprehended.     They  were  corrupted   by  errfir  and  perverted. 
Man  hud  failed  to  reach  universal   truths  an<l   principles  in 
religion,  and   cupecinUy  to  reach  the  great  central  truth  of 
all   religion.     The   human    heurt  was  driven  bock 
in  despair.      The  great  ideas  reached  in    st^ience,  arts, 
philosophy,  and  the  various  developments  of  tliese,  and 
failure    in    religion   and    morals,  were  a    part    of   the  great 
pre{iaration  for  the  univei-sal  religion.     God  had  cho?eu  the 
Hebrew  family,  and  lo  thera  he  committed  the  solution  of 
tlie  religious  problem  of  the  race,  . 

lu  educating  a  nation,  we  should  have  normal  schools 
the  i-dutottiun  and  preparation  of  teachers.  We  need  a 
Ti'loiH'd,  completed  syHf*m  of  instniction  to  meet  and  o 
C'liir  I'rror.      We  need  educated,  dl^iiplincd  teachers,  a  per- 
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feet  fljWera,  and  pupils  prepared  to  receive  inBtrnction.  Godi 
chotie  the  Hulii^w  (lunity  because  thev  were  better  Kuited  t*'. 
hU  purpose  thmi  any  otbers ;  were  a  simple,  pnt^tunil  people, 
leas  CDrrupted  than  other  tribes,  and  bad  retained  purert  tha 
primitive  monotbeiam  wbicb  God  had  given  to  the  whola' 
race,  and  which  the  race  bad  mure  or  lesa  rejeeled  and  co^j 
rupted,  and  wandered  away  from  God  into  idolatry. 

He  used  the  Hebrew  people  as  his  normal  school.  He; 
developed  his  religion  into  a  perfected  system,  ready  to  en- 
counter error,  and  to  meet  tbe  wants  of  the  race,  and  by 
means  of  this  development,  and  while  developing  it  he  pre- 
pared  tbe  Hebrew  people  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  raee. 
The  Hebrew  religion  alone  became  pnrer  as  it  wn*  developed; 
it  alone  was  a  progressive  religion;  it  alone  was  always  iD' 
advance  of  the  national  life,  leading  it  onward,  and  calling 
it  up  to  a  higher  life;  it  alone  began  in  rude  and  element- 
ary ideas,  and  developed  into  a  system  of  eternal,  general 
principles,  and  universally  applicable  truths.  In  Christiani^ 
all  the  great  catliulic  ideaa  of  religion  have  been  developed' 
and  perfected.  In  it  tlie  great  ideas  of  all  religions  are 
stripped  of  error  and  perfected.  It  is  a  plfroma,  fullness 
of  all  religious  truth.  It  is  a  religion  of  eternal  and  uoi- 
versally  applicable  truths  and  principles,  God  was  in  the 
Hebrew  hiatory,  developing  their  religion  into  a  universal 
religion  for  all  men,  and  preparing  tbe  Hebrews  to  be  its 
t(>jichers,  while  he  was  in  hie  providence  preparing  the  world 
to  receive  it  when  pcrfecterl.  He  did  not  altandou  all  man- 
kind except  the  Hebrew  people  to  thcDiselves,  He  did  not 
urse  all  mankind,  and  inflict  evil  on  them,  and  evil  only. 
He  was  in  human  history  in  his  providence,  ruling  in  and 
reigning  over  it,  bringing  out  beneficial  re^-ulu,  and  pre- 
paring them  for  the  perfect  religion,  and  to  be  brought  back 
to  himself  in  the  fullness  of  times.  He  whs  the  Father  in 
benven  of  the  uali"ns,  although  they  knew  it  not,  and  had 
forgotten  liim,  and  knew  him  not.  ' 

Tlie  Bibli!  does  not  teach  that  aU  the  revelation  that  God 
gave  lo  man,  all  revealed  ideas,  are  recorded  on  \\».  V^^?*» 
are  even  mentioned  in  it  histor'icaWy.     T\\eTe>KWS  "c 
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before  Moses — e.  revelation  that  God  did  not  embody  in  thi 
Pentateuch,  lliere  were  remaiua  of  tlib  revelntioQ  in  all  old 
religions.  The  Vedad  contain  remnants  of  reveliition,  I 
does  the  Zend  Avestn.  During  Hebrew  history  God  did  uot 
confiiie  all  inspimtion  and  miracle  to  the  Hebrew  people. 
Xo  thoughtful,  devout  mind  dare  say  there  were  not  glim 
meringB  of  divine  light,  iufluences  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  6 
etl'uggles  ai'ler  God,  in  the  life  of  a  Guatema,  a  Plato,  i 
others  in  liealhen  nations. 

Then  there  lias  been  historic  development  in  certain  lUii- 
tione;  none  in  others;  and  degradation  in  otliers.     There  hu 
been,  on  the  whole,  a  historic  development  of  the  race.     Ita^l 
ligion  liaa  been  the  ruling  element,  the  originating,  lenditig^'a 
lifting,  and  sustaining  power  in  thli  development.    All  poetry,^ 
fine  art^,  literature,  ethics,  government,  and  progress  havaS 
been  based  on  it,  and  have  sprang  out  of  it.     Religion  has:  I 
not  been  un  obstacle  that  liaa  fettered  progress,  but  has  been  J 
its  ejn-ing  and  source.     We  have  an  illustration  of  whut  a 
godless  positivism  will   do  in  China.     An  athetotic,  godlea 
system  of  positivism  has  deprived  the  national  mind  and  life   I 
of  the  upward,  energizing  tendency,  the  lifting  and  sustoit^'d 
ing  influence  of  religion,  and  it  has  fossilized  into  a  moclmnrj^ 
ioal,  heartless,  automatic  system  of  routine.     DevelopineniH 
and  progi-ess  are  not  towards  atheism,  but  toward  a  pur 
and  better  obedience  to  a  perfect  system  of  religion.     Pi'og'l 
rees  does  not  chan^  man's  nature,  but  develops  it,  hence  itT 
will  not  eliminate  all  religion  out  of  man's  life,  or  erndicatd 
his   religious    nature ;    but  develop   it   towards   perfection. 
Man's  religious  nature  will  ever  be  the  regnant  element  in 
his  nature,  and  the  source  and   ruling  force  of  all  progress. 
ChrirtJanity  is  a  Rystem  of  eternal,   general  principles  and  - 
iinivcrsnlly  applicable  truths,  that  man  can  uot  outgrow.     He^ 
may  and  will  leurn  more  of  the  inHiiitc  scope  of  its  eternal,  t 
universyil  truths,  and  how  to  apply  them  better  in   regener-  'I 
nting  his  life,  Imt  he  can  never  outgrow  them,  or  the  religioD 
in  which  they  are  embodied. 
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GfiOLOIiY   NOT   A  SCIESCE. 

We  will  dose  this  cliapter  with  a  few  olwervationg  on  (he  i 
tvlntion  of  science  to  ilie  Scriptures,  aod  especially  of  the  bo- 
called  science  of  geology,  which  has  been  the  field  of  attack  ' 
on  tho  Scriptures  and  religion  for  over  a  century.  We  think  j 
that  the  following  principles  should  be  accepted  by  alt  per-  I 
sons,  and  should  control  all  alike : 

I.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  truth.  Tliere  is  truth  in  sdenoe  | 
and  there  is  fact  in  science. 

II.  There  is  in  the  mind  of  man  that  which  responds  ta  J 
the  truth — that  to  which  the  truth  appeals,  and  on  which  tha  1 
truth  is  based  in  its  action  on  the  mind. 

III.  To  be  received  by  the  mind  as  tmth.  the  idea  or  state-  ^ 
nienl  must  be  perceived  by  the  mind  to  l>e  a  truth  or  a  fact 

IV.  There  is  a  distinction  between  truth  and  fiUsohood, 
nnd  tills  lUstinction  is  based  on  the  nature  and  nece^«ary  rela- 
tion of  things, 

V.  There  is  in  man  that  which  responds  to  this  distinctim  J 
between  truth  and  falsehood. 

VI.  A  revelation  fiotn  God  will  not  contradict  any  truth,  1 
on  any  subject  whatever,  no  matter  how  made  known. 

VII.  All  trull)  being  grounded  iu  the  nature  and  necessary  I 
rpjutiou  of  things,  must  Ije  accordant  and  consistent. 

^^II.  If  a  system  or  statement  pretending  to  he  a  revela- 
tion from  God  abouUI  contradict  any  clearly  established  trutli, 
man  could  not  and  should  not  receive  it. 

IX.  A  revelation  on  the  same  line  of  subjects  as  trutb  al- 
ready known,  will  agree  with  and  not  contradict  it. 

X.  If  a  revelation  apeak  on  any  subject,  no  discovery  of 
Gcteuce,  or  feet  of  science  or  truth  of  science  subsequently 
brought  to  light  will  ever  contradict  it,  if  il  bo  a  revelation. 

XI.  No  pretended  revelation  can  be  true  which  contradicts 
any  well  established  fact  or  truth  of  science. 

XIL  While  it  may  not  be  the  object  of  revelation  to  rft- 
veal  sciunce,  and  we  should  not  expect  a  revelation  on  relig-  \ 
ioua  topics  to  do  so,  and  while  it  may  use  popular  langus^ 
Bsd  terms  that  are  not  scientificaWy  correct,  "jftt  'mVcVA  va^ts*  J 
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an  explicit  ^tatctnent  iovolviiig  aiij  fact  or  truth  in  ecipnoe 
it  ghouM  he  in  nccorijntice  with  establiKbeil  truths  of  H'ieiico,^ 
Xiri,  Reason  niusl  be  our  ultimate  staiidanl  iu  tliis  in:LtLer, 
■  for  reason  has  to  determine  whether  Gcd  hae  ever  spoken  to 
man,  an<l  which  of  the  pretended  revelations  are  the  true  one, 
and  then  what  has  been  spoken.  J 

XIV.  By  reason  we  do  not  mean  the  peculiar  notions  rmM 
ideas  of  each  individual.  Kevelatiun  may  and  must  coutnifl 
diet  all  errors  of  a  mistaken  reason.  ■ 

XV.  If  the  Scriptures  are  inspired,  they  are  infallible  aatm 
sacred,  but  no  interpretation  of  them  is  infallible  or  abovd 
criticism.  ^      I 

XVI.  Men  huve  erred  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  anji 
have  generally  interpreted  them  to  suit  their  own  views  an^B 
prejudices.  7^ere  is  no  error,  no  matter  how  gross,  or  sin,  B^| 
matter  how  vile,  that  has  not  attempted  to  shield  itself  bo^ 
bind  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  claimed  that  ifM 
war>  above  criticism,  because  it  had  tnken  unch  a  refuge.        I 

XVII.  The  Scriptures  have  suffered  more  from  such  intec« 
pretations,  than  all  other  cau^^es  combined.  Criticism,  aojH 
even  skeptical  criticism,  has  done  scriptural  in te rpre tatioiM 
great  (>ervice  in  pt^inting  out  such  errors.  Having  oonecde^l 
this  much  to  the  demands  of  reason,  we  lay  down  the  follow^ 
ing  principles  that  should  Ite  accepted  on  the  other  side :        ■ 

I.  Any  scientific  statement,  or  any  conclusion  or  deductionl 
in  science,  must  be  clearly  proved  and  established,  befuEfld 
any  one  can  be  reijuired  to  accept  it  as  a  fiict  or  truLb,  I 

n.  If  an  attempt  be  made  t*>  array  any  deduction  or  con'J 
elusion  of  science  against  religion,  it  must  be  clearly  ehow^l 
that  the  premises  on  which  the  conclusion  rests,  are  facts  oifl 
truths,  and,  above  ull,  that  the  conclusion  logically  and  necebfl 
sarily  follows  from  the  premises.  ■ 

Ul.  No  one  need  spend  one  moment  to  defend  religion  oeM 

(tiie  Scriptures  from  attacks  Imsed  on  mere  hypothecs.  I 

IV.  While  science  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  might  I 
overturn  what  chiimR  to  lie  a  revelation,  mere  hypothesis,  as  mM 
basis  fbr  an  attack  on  such  revelation,  is  not  worthy  one  mo-  ■ 
weat'e  notice.     Then  what  are  the  claims  of  geology  to  oua^fl 
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,  sideratioTi  when  wielded  in  allncks  on  tbe  Scrii»tures  ?  Wb  II 
■  reply  that,  in  its  present  condition,  geology  is  not  worthy  one'1 
momeut's  notice,  from  the  very  siinple  Iiict  tliat  geology  is  not 
a  science,  and  has  not  a  single  claim  to  the  appellattoa 
science,  and  what  is  wielded  against  the  Striptiires  is  mere 
hypothesis.  Tliis  may  startle  some  persons,  and  will  douht- 
leas  provoke  the  ridicule  and  sneers  of  others,  but  what  are  the 
facts?  What  b  ecience?  Science  is  truth  cliu^ificd  and  sya- 
tematized  by  means  of  certiin  great  truths  or  principles  oa 
which  each  truth  and  the  whole  truth  of  the  system  are  based, 
and  which  express  the  relation  of  each  truth  to  the  system, 
and  to  each  other.  To  thus  systematize  and  classify  a  series 
of  correlated  liicts  and  truths,  we  must  have  certain  great  ra- 
tional conceptions  that  are  our  basis  of  classification,  and  are 
our  guide  in  clasfflfication.  The  growth  of  e:ich  science  has 
been  thus.  Men  have  observed  phenomena,  and  have  guessed 
lit  thorn,  at  their  cause,  and  have  gotten  up  hypotheses  on 
which  they  have  arranged  the  phenomena,  as  beads  strung  on 
a  string.  8oon,  however,  a  phenomenon  would  be  observed 
that  would  not  string  on  the  hypotbct'i^,  und  the  hypothesis 
would  be  thrown  away,  and  another  devised  and  substituted 
in  its  stead.  Thus  slowly  and  painfully  often  men  toiled  to-  i 
wards  the  great  underlying  principle— the  great  central  idea  , 
of  the  phenomena,  and  when  at  list  this  wasdiscovereil,  a 
science  was  possible,  and  nut  till  then.  When  truth  was 
reached,  all  the  phenomena  would  crystallite  around  it  into 
a  system  or  science,  because  the  basis  of  classifi cation  was 
reached,  and  tbe  guide  in  classification  was  known. 

Before  the  discovery  of  this  rational  concejition,  this  central 
idea  or  underlying  principle,  the  phenomena  were  merely 
placed  in  justapoi>ition  or  mechanically  mixed.  Such  is  pre- 
cisely the  condition  of  geology  now.  An  jraraense  mass  of 
facts  has  been  obsen,'ed  and  recorded.  The  principal  facts 
observed  are  superposition  of  rocks  and  eartlis— the  rocks  that 
we  found  in  connection  and  the  relative  order  of  position,  or 
the  order  of  succession,  it  is  claimed — the  remains  of  species 
of  animalii  and  plants  now  extinct  are  found  in  tbe»e  tix^tx. — 
oertain  remains  are  found  in  cerlaiu  BttaUv  ani  uwV\n  o'lXi'iT* — 
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great  cata^troplios  have  rharacterizetl  the  former  history  of  \ 
■OUT  plnnet,  aud  that  it  hm  untlerg'ine  grrnt  chnnges,  and  tli&t 
there  hfw  been  a  suci^ra^^ion  of  types  of  exUtetice,  and  a  pro- 
greK^ioii  in  euch  suc(!i>»ion.     All   iitteinpta  tliat  huvc  been 
made  to  cliifisit]'  these  plienoraeua  ond  reiluce  them  to  a  sys- 
tem. And  alJ  theories  cnuceriiing  their  orij^Iii  and  nge  are  mere 
■    (iHciwes,  mere  hypotlie^ea.    They  are  calle<l  hypotheses  by  ge.  j 
olngiate  ifaemselvee,  and  it  is  jhhI  these  hypotlieMes  tuid  doduo  j 
tiiiRs  based  thereon,  and  especially  the  latlor.  that  are  wielded  ] 
Bgitinst  the  8criptur(«.     There  is  not  one  fiiet — one  olisorTed  I 
phenomenon  of  geology— that  lias  the  slightest  conflict  with  J 
any  sintcment  of  the  Scriptures.     The  conflict  is  witli  ths   | 
gUMses  of  geologists  as  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomena, 
thoir  Rge,  or  relative  order  of  succession.    There  is  not  one   j 
goulogic  hypothesis  now  ucceptod  thiit  has  flood  the  test  of  a 
score  of  years.     There  is  not' one  geologic  theory  or  hypothesis   j 
that  may  not  be  ovorturneil  to-morrow  by  the  discovery  of    , 
some  phenomenon  or  fact  now  unknown.     Over  one  hundred 
years  ago  the  French  Aswciation  of  Science  published  a  list 
of  over  eighty  geologic  hy|wthesee  that  Imd  lieen  accepted  for 
a  time  and   then   exploded   and  abandoned.     Over  twenty 
years  ago  I.yell  added  tifly  to  the  list,  and  as  many  have  fol- 
lowed nuce  that  time.     We  can  safely  say  that  within  the  | 
last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
theories  or  sjieculalions  have  been  suggested  ns  hypotheses  in 
geology  and  exploded  and  abandi>nc<l.     Many  of  these  were 
the  fundumenuil   ideas  of  geology  in  their  day,  and  were 
urged  as  esuhlislied  scientific  truths,  and  most  of  them  were 
armyed  ttgainat   the  Scriptures,   and    men   were   arrogantly 
caIW  upon  to  cast  lo  one  side  the  faith  of  ages  because  it  did  ' 
not  necord  with  these  guesses  that  their  advocates  have 
abandoned,  and  some  of  which  they  would  blu.-h  to  have  at-  j 
trihntcd    to    lliem.     These  conflicting,  changing,  inconsistent 
sjieirnlations  have  each  tried  to  act  usurper  in  its  ephemeral 
moment  of  existence,  and  then  given  phice  tn  some  new  pre- 
tender.    Instead  of  learning  modesty  and  sense  from  such 
bilurea  and  inconsistencies,  the  geologists  have  been  capti- 
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vated  by  each  new  chimera  and  have,  if  possible,  become  more 
dogmatic,  arrogant  and  presuming. 

Prominent  among  these  exploded  theories  are  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  the   plutonian   hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  some 
rocks,  or  that  they  are  cooled,  melted  matter,  the  neptunian 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  others,  or  that  they  were  deposited 
by  water,  and  most  notably  the  theory  that  the  center  of  the 
earth  is  a  melted,  fiery  mass.     We  have  already  stated  many 
of  the  objections  that  can  be  urged  against  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis.    When   applied    to   account  for  the  origin  of  the 
earth,  it  is  open  to  many  more  hisuperable  objections.     It  is 
asfiumed  that  the  matter  of  the  earth  was  once  a  mass  of  su- 
perlieated  gaseous  matter,  so  highly  heated  that  all  the  mat- 
ter now  aggregated  in  it  was  once  an  intensely  heated  vapor 
or  gas.     All  the  elementary  substances  were  either  mixed  in 
a  chaotic,  turbulent  mass,  or  were  evolved  out  of  it.     Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  no  experience  or  knowledge  of 
Buch  a  substance  as  an  intensely  heated  nebulous  vapor  or 
gas,  or  of  solids  formed  from  such  nebulous  heated  matter  or 
gases.     Gases  come  from  solids  in  combination,  or  from  com- 
pounds formed  by  chemical  action,  and  arise  from  combustion 
or  chemical  action.     There  is  no  instance  of  gases  spontane- 
ously condensing  into  solids,  or  uniting  to  form  solids.     If  the 
elementary  substances   were   once    mechanically  mixed,  the 
present  com|X)unds  formed   out  of  them   are    inexplicable. 
These  elementary  substances  did  not  unite  into  compounds 
according  to  greatest  chemical   affinity,  as  they  must  have 
done  had  they  ever  been  mechanically  mixed.     Then,  why 
was   not   chemical   affinity  active  when   matter  was  in  this 
heated  mixture?     Why  was   it  latent?     Chemical  action  is 
produced  and  intensified  by  heat,  in  the  case  of  many  of  these 
ga.ses  or  elementary  substances.     As  these  elementary  sub- 
stances cool  at  widely  different  temperatures,  why  did  not 
those  that  cool  first  arrange  themselves  in  masses?     Why  not 
those  that  became  solid  first  gravitate  toward  the  center? 
Why  not  all  that  are  heaviest  be  near  the  center?     How 
could  substances  that  cool  at  widely  different  temperatures  be 
mixed,  as  they  are  now,  all  through  the  crust  of  the  globe? 
19 
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How  could  water  enter  ioto  tlie  Btructure  of  rocks  that 
at  a  teinpcralure   tliat  would    convert   it   into  euper-lieatm] 
steam?    li'  heating  the  rock,  wilt  cspel  i.lie  wnt«r  id  steal 
long  before  the  rock  is  luelleil,  how  could  water  bo  iucorp(H< 
rated  into  the  rock  when  cooliug?     Water  could  not  have 
tared  l»to  such  rock  when  orystalliziug  from  a  heated  luuaS]'' 
and  B8  they  are  now  cyrstallized,  water  is  essential  to   tl 
present  crystAlllKution.     If  the  earth  ever  were  a  hetttect 
of  liquid,  the  sun  would  have  canned,  twice  every  twentj 
four  hoiire,  tides  at  least  eisleen  foet  high.     The  rocks  ne' 
could  have  crystallized  when  they  were  thua  constantly  ai 
violently  disturbed,  for  crystal) izatjon  requii-es  profound  cal 

What  are  called  inetjilliferoua  rocks,  rocks  that  have  r 
mixed  in  their  composition,  are  au  enigma.  Had  the 
been  onoe  melted,  the  metak  that  are  heavier  than  they, 
melt  long  before  they  do,  would  have  liecn  in  musses  by  them- 
£elTes,.niid  not  ineehnnicolly  mixed,  as  they  lire  now.  Melt 
the  rock  now,  mid  the  metals  rnu  olf  id  inasseii,  long  before 
the  rock  is  melted.  Had  the  rocks  been  once  mclteil,  wottld 
not  the  metals  have  remained  a  liquid,  and  oflen  a  vapor,  loi 
after  the  rock  became  a  solid  in  cooling?  How  could  arsei 
and  mercury,  very  volatile  substances,  be  mixed  with 
that  do  not  melt  until  lung  after  the  mercury  and  arsen 
been  converted  into  vapor?  Would  not  they  have  remainedl 
&  vapor,  long  after  the  otiier  metals  had  become  solids  f  Plat- 
inum »3  a  rare  metal.  There  are  four  other  metals  that  are 
very  rare,  and  are  found  only  in  compomids  with  platinum, 
Hovr  came  these  rare  metals  to  be  mixed,  especially  sinm 
platinum  melts  only  with  intense  heat,  and  these  metals  vapor- 
ize long  before  tlmt  point  is  reached  ?  All  these  facts  are  in 
direct  violation  of  every  principle  and  fact  of  mixing  and 
cooling  melted  matter.  Another  fundamental  position  of 
geology  is  that  granitic  rock  is  of  igneous  origin,  or  is  the 
result  of  cooling  melled  matter.  In  direct  contradiction  of 
all  this  is  the  fact  that  grnphite  in  fimnd  mixed  in  gnmitio 
rock,  when  graphite  vapori/es  long  I wforc  granite  melts.  Mad 
tliey  beeu  melted  once,  graphite  could  never  have  entrnd 
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ixturo  into  granitic  rock,  for  it  would  remain  a  viipc-r  ioiig 
tcr  grauilo  liecaine  b  solid. 

Mica-schist  is  an  ingredient  in  granite,  and  a  granitic  rock. 
ffater-niarlis  liave  been  found  in  its  silructure,  wbich  nevei* 
BDuld  liave  Imjipeneil  liad  it  been  a  melted  nia>«  ones.  Aai- 
ma]  remains  Imve  lieen  found  in  rocks  that  geology  dcelarea 
are  of  igmwUH  oripii.  Had  the  rock  ever  been  melted,  these 
remulns  would  have  been  desti'oyed  long  before  the  roCk 
cuuled.  Unuiite  ia  composed  of  three  cryubila  that  are 
unique,  and  melt  at  dlilerent  temperaturei<,  and  ai-e  soluble 
under  di/Tcrent  circumabinces.  These  crj-atala  are  always 
imbedded  into  each  in  the  closest  miion,  and  yet  diiitiuct. 
This  could  not  have  been  the  case,  luid  they  been  a  molted 
mass  once,  for  they  melt  at  different  temperatures.  Granite 
can  not  be  melted  and  retain  its  present  structure,  diSereut 
portions  run  together  at  different  temperatures.  Melting  gniu- 
ite  chauges  its  s|ieci(ic  gravity  and  structure,  Ifcnce  it  never 
1  melted  mass.  The  specific  gravity  of  granite  ia 
tactly  that  of  quartz  resulting  from  aqueous  crj-stallizAtion. 
Bustnve  Soni:  has  manufactured  feldspar,  an  ingredient  of 
muile,  by  mixing  lye  and  clay  at  400°,  a  very  low  tcmpera- 
I,  and  subjecting  them  to  great  pressure.  Anstead  lias  pro- 
piiccd  granite  out  of  strutiHed  rock,  which,  according  to  gool- 
1  aqueous  rock,  and  never  produced  immediately 
bOm  melted  matter;  thus  showing  that  they  are  not  radically 
i  structurallydifTerent,  as  geology  assumes,  and  that  granite 
i  the  proiluct  of  stnilified  rock,  both  of  which  coutrudict 
Bolc^y.  The  present  indications  ai-e  that  granitic  rock  is  the 
lult  of  chemical  action  at  a  compai-atively  low  temperature 
bider  great  pressure. 

f  A  pet  position  of  geologists  is  that  granitic  rock  is  the  earlier 
maUoD,  and  stratified  rock  of  more  recent  origm.  Anstead'a 
Mriment  shows  that  granitic  rock  is  the  product  of  strati- 
I  rock,  and  of  the  more  recent  origin.  The  argument 
1  Ml  the  suiicTpoNtiou  of  stratified  rock  above  granitic 
hk  ia  worthless,  for  immense  massea.of  granitic  rock  are  found 
low  str&tiGei]  rock.  Another  pet  theory  of  geology  is,  tV*A. 
«  cculer  I'f  the  earth  is  a  melted  maes  uS  su^Axea-Nfti  vb«X\*ss 
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ill  a  gnseous  form.  Such  is  a  necessary  liediiction  from  the 
premise,  that  all  the  earth  was  once  a  motis  of  nebulutis 
vapor,  tliat  liaa  since  cooled  off  and  5olidi6ed  at  the  surface. 
We  have  already  called  attenlioo  to  the  fact  that  tlie  sun 
would  have  caused  tides,  and  have  prevented  a  crust  being 
fonued,  and  also  have  prevented  crystal lizntion.  The  enor- 
mous expansive  pressure  of  such  a  maf*  of  superheated  gase- 
ous matter  is  entirely  overlooked.  An  engineer  estimates 
that  it  would  require  a  thicknesa  of  eight  hundre<l  miles  of 
the  best  boUer  iron  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  such  a  mass 
of  superheated  VB[>or.  Tlie  cru!*t  of  the  earth  would  have  lo 
be  80  thick  that  there  would  be  no  melted  center,  A  geologist 
BU^ested  that  the  volcanoes  would  relieve  the  pressure.  "So 
much  the  worse  for  geology,"  retorted  the  engineer,  "  for  if 
the  volcanoes  reach  this  superheated  gas  or  vapor,  it  would 
blow  off  through  them,  and  leave  the  earth  a  hollow  shell,  as 
does  a  perfomted  boiler."  Another  scientist  makes  a  calcula- 
tion, based  on  the  increase  of  density  resulting  froin  pressure, 
as  we  pass  towards  the  center,  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
the  center  of  the  earth  must  be  mniiy  times  more  dense  and 
solid  than  the  soliilest  steel.  And  thus  these  sciences  that 
are  so  definite  an<l  cerlain,  and  so  accordant,  and  so  rouoh 
more  reliable  than  the  Scriptures,  agree.  Then  mud  and  fish 
are  cast  out  by  voltTanoes.  The  matter  tliat  they  cast  out  is 
not  from  such  a  mass  as  geology  places  at  the  center  of  the 
earth. 

An  eminent  geologist,  to  relieve  the  difficulty,  supposes  that 
as  particles  cooled  at  the  surface,  gravity  would  attract  them 
towards  the  center,  and  thus  there  would  lie  two  places  where 
cooled  matter  ivould  be  aggregated,  at  the  surface  and  at  the 
center;  and  that  there  is  a  solid  core  at  the  center  of  the 
earth,  with  a  melted  mass  around  this  core,  and  a  cooled  crust 
at  the  sui'face.  lu  tliia  he  contradicts  all  experience  and  com- 
mon sense.  We  never  see  a  melted  mass  cool  anywhere  ex- 
cept at  the  sur&ee,  and  irf^m  the  surface  inwaril,  and  it 
remains  melted  at  the  center  long  after  it  is  solid  at  the  sur- 
fiice.  Even  if  particles  passed  toward  the  center  as  they 
cooled  off,  the  heat  towanl  tlie  center  would  melt  them   long 
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before  they  reached  it,  and  a  cooieil  maat  at  the  center  ivould 
be  melted  by  the  aiirrouuding  hot  maiia.      Then   we   bnve 
jHimerciiis  and  variouii  theories  of  the  cauxe  of  the  elevatiau 
mottntaiii  chains.      One  eiippoees  that  they  are  the  result 
the  heaving  of  the  heated  center  of  the  earth.     Another 
tpposea  that  the  materials  of  the  center  of  the  earth  once 
rere  loosely  aggregated  together,  and  by  the  settling  of  these 
maases  luti^nMi  cold  was  generated,  which  heaved  up  the 
■face,  tm  we  know  great  cohl  will.     Anotlier  supposes  that 
[ebeniical  action  of  water  on   metalloids  geneiatts  heat,  and 
[onusea  volcanoes,  and  throws  up  mountain  chains.     And  so 
'peculations  go  on,  and  these  theorists  agree  in  but  one 
■&ing,  and  that  ia,  that  believers  ought  to  abandon  their  faith, 
:BDd  accept  their  speculations  that  are  as  changeable  and  fleetr 
ig  as  the  mists  of  the  morning.     Tlie  theories  of  geologists 
inccrniug  the  age  and  priority  of  rocks  are  mere  guessee  and 
'ulatlons.     Ho  arc  their  speculations  concerning  the  age  of 
liuia)  remains  and  esuviK,  vegetable  debris,  debris  in  caves, 
debris  of  lacustrine  villages,  debris  and  moimils  of  nsbca,  and 
remains  of  fijod,  etc.,  found  ou  shores  of  sens  and  rivers, 
where  there  were  villages  in  former  ages,  anil  alluvial  deposits. 
Hiiw  does  the  gerilogist  know  how  long  It  took  to  form  a  cer- 
tain stratum,  or  a  succession  of  ntraU  of  lock,  or  a»y  other 
deposit — a  deposit  of  a  given  thickness — to  harden  a  rock,  or 
form  an  alluvial  deposit?    How  docs  he  know  that  the  re- 
aains  that  he  finds  in  caves,  or  in  alluvial  deposits,  or  even 
.in  n>ck  sinita,  are  cotemporary,  or  succeeil  each  other  in  the 
r  of  superposition?     In  cave»,  debris  of  all  ages  might 
be  commingled  by  flood,  or  the  action  of  man  or  animals. 
The  same  holds  true  of  alluvial  depofits,  where  tlooijs  tear 
sway  and  deposit  together  debris  of  several  geologic  ages.    In 
"le  cose  of  rocks,  earthquakes  and  catastrophes  mingle  re- 
of  various  ages  together. 
What  is  the  rule  of  the  geologist  in  making  his  calcula- 
based  on  the  thlckneswes  of  deposit  »nd  time  of  hard^- 
What  is  the  rule  or  data  usi-d  by  the  geologist  in  do- 
lining  length  of  time?     It  is  all  giieSB  and  hypothesis,  and 
many  contradictions  to  fats  hypotbesei  uid  &tlun«  c£  ^Sbka. 
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have  appealed,  that  tliey  are  worlliicEs  in  attcmpLing  to  de- 
tcrmiue  tlie  ugc  of  any  particulnr  depoait  or  remains.  Tlie 
bluudt^rK  of  geologisla  have  been  so  many,  that  no  reliance 
can  lie  placed  hi  their  calculations.  Brydone  oknrly  proved, 
sit  all  gcoliigiste  ckimi-d,  that  certain  remains  of  man  were 
covered  by  ileposits  of  lava  at  Mt.  ^tua,  in  eudi  a  way  as  to 
ehow  that  they  were  at  least  eleven  thousand  yeara  old.  A 
later  investigation  proved  that  they  were  less  than  seven 
litiixlrcd  years  old.  Freni'h  geologists  found  deposits  in 
Egypt  that  wei*  at  least  thirty  thousand  years  old,  with  rel- 
ies of  man's  work  among  them,  and  the  world  rang  witli  the 
exultations  of  infidels.  Tiie  uexl  year  iioman  coin  and  pot- 
tery were  found  beneath  them.  The  world  ha^  rung  wilh  (he 
coso  of  a  skeleton  found  in  an  alluvial  deposit  near  New  Or- 
leans, It  was  at  least  fifty  thousand  yeara  old.  No  matter 
how  much  river  men  urged  that  they  had  seen  acres  of  de- 
poMt  thirty  and  forty  feet  thick,  forniod  in  four  or  five  years, 
and  different  strata  of  timlier,  earth,  and  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble remuina  all  formed  in  a  few  years — thus  proving  the  utter 
unreliability  of  such  data— the  skeleton  ivat  at  lea«t  fifiy  ihoH- 
nnd  years  <Ad,  and  the  case  is  to-day  a  stock  argument  iu  in- 
fidel works ;  although  the  gunwale  of  a  Missis^iiipi  flat-boat 
has  since  been  found  in  the  same  deposit  lower  down.  A 
skeleton  was  found  in  Deulse,  in  France,  over  which  grotit  ado 
was  made,  until  an  English  clergyman  clearly  showed  that  it 
was  a  i]uarrymau,  of  proliably  the  Roman  period,  covered  by 
a  landslide.  Skeletons  of  a  man  and  woman  were  found  in 
Guodaloupe,  that  geologists  claimed  must  be  at  least  one  liun- 
dred  thousand  years  old.  Dana  sliowed  that  tiiey  were  skele- 
tons of  Caribs,  and  probably  not  aa  old  aa  the  discovery  of 
America.  A  skull  was  found  at  Los  Angeloe,  California,  by 
Prof.  Whitney,  of  which  much  was  said,  until  il  leaked  out 
timt  it  was  a  practical  joke  or  sell,  practiced  on  the  geologist 
by  some  minere,  in  revenge  for  his  pronouncing  their  mine 
worthless,  and  ruining  its  sale.  They  wanted,  they  snid,  to 
show  tliat  bis  science  wua  all  guess  work  and  a  hundtug,  and 
they  did. 
Great  ado  has  been  made  over  lacustrine  villages  of  the 
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lakes  in  SwiUorlaiid,  aiid  mounds  of  a-liea  and  food  found  on 
the  shores  of  Denmark  and  other  pIabo«.     They  proved  the 
.great  antiquity  of  utaii,  and  tlie  truth  vf  the  epeculatioiis  of 
le  theory  of  historic  development  in   regard  to  the  atooe 
bronze  and  iron  ages.     No  attention  was  paid  to  the  fact 
history  declared  that  such  cities  were  there  during  htii- 
'ic  periods,  and  that  tliey  exist  now.     They  were  of  great 
latly,  remains  of  Roman  uiensUs  have  been  found 
<m(jng  what  they  claimed  to  he  tJie  oldest  remains,  and  that 
|!bul)ljle  WHS  exploded.      Bchlicrmacher's  excavations  at  Troy, 
tliat  there  a  stone-using  age  succeeded  an    iron  and 
age,  and  that  these  various  materials  were  ust-d  cotcm- 
poraneoualy.     Again  and  agtdn  have  nlluviuin  and  deposits, 
in  caves  and  other  deposits,  been  cited  tis  of  great  antiquity, 
when  living  men  could  prove  tlieni  to  be  of  i-eccnt  origin, 
'he  writer  has  known  rock  formations  and  tracks  of  animals 
be  pronounced  of  untold  age,  when  many  living  witnesses 
itild    prove  that  they  had    been  formed  within   their  own 
'"luiowledge.     Hod  he  space  he  could  give  scores  of  such  cases. 
A  pet  hobby  of  the  geologist  of  the  present  day  has  been,  that 
certain  strata  are  azoic,  or  witliout  evidence  of  life,  or  evi- 
dence of  life  during  their  formation.    Bnt  life  has  been  carried 
^k  step  by  step  through  these  formations  to  the  E^econdary 
'raatiou,  and  the  geologist  now  dare  not  say  that  any  for- 
ma^on  \a  azuic.     Another  hobby  was,  tliat  simple  forms  of 
life  alone  appeared  at  fiisL     This  is  contradicted  by  tlie  lacts. 
High  orders  of  fishes  appeared  very  early.     Also  orders  of 
animals  but  little  inferior  to  our  vertebrata  appeared  loug  ago, 
.and  without  any  preceding  types.     The  dying  out  of  certain 
itypes.  ee|>ecially  the  simpler  forma,  is  another  hobby.      Deep 
dredgings  prove  that  enormous  quantities   of  these  typea 
It  exist,  just  aa  they  did  in  the  earliest  geologic  ages.     Suc- 
tion of  types,  of  vegetables   and    animals,    was   another 
ibby.     But   in   a  forest  bed  in  Cromer,  in  England,  were 
found,  in  an  alluvial  deposit,  eleven  species  of  plants  now  ex- 
isting, and  remains  of  several  sjiccies of  nnimuls  now  existing 
were  found  commingled,  and  even   bcueatli    the  remains  of 
qracies  of  animals  thitt  geology  declares  hB.v%  Wi%\n«l 
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extinot  and  exi»tcd  Eeverul  geologic  ugts  outerior  (o  this, 
Thia  utterly  digproves  the  geologic  aamimptiod  coiiueniin;;  tho 
antiquity  of  niaa,  because  bis  rvninina  hsve  liet-u  found  in 
cave»  8Bd  other  placea,  in  connection  with  Bueli  reruahu. 
There  are  sevend  cjism  like  the  one  at  Croiuer,  wWch  over- 
turn the  very  funiiameiitiU  theories  of  geology.  Tlwl  the 
earth  was,  during  geologic  age«,  and  for  imiuenso  periods, 
very  di^ent  from  what  it  now  is,  is  another  pet  theory  of 
geology.  The  discovery  of  warm-blooded  animals  ewentiallj 
like  what  we  have  now,  and  air-hreathing  animals  essentially 
like  what  we  have  now,  and  of  high  orders  of  plants  ejjsea* 
tiaUy  like  what  we  have  now,  proves  that  the  earth  niuab 
have  been  similitr  to  what  it  is  now  throughout  these  geologte 
periodd,  and  diat  somo  of  the  earliest  must  have  been  eaat- 
tiaJty  in  climate  and  other  clmnictcristics  as  it  is  now.  TheoS 
facts  disprove  the  chronology  and  chronologic  euceeaioii 
claimed  by  geology. 

Another  theory  of  geology  is  that  ehalk  must  have  heeo 
formed  at  an  enormonaly  remote  period,  and  during  an  enor- 
mously long  period  of  time.  Recent  discoveries  prove  that  it- 
is  being  formed  in  immense  inn^^^s  now,  and  very  rapidly.  IS 
what  is  forming  now,  and  has  been  formed  during  the  present 
generation,  were  to  be  elevated  along-side  of  what  geology 
says  was  formed  long  ago,  it  would  be  compelled  to  g{ 
them  the  same  age.  Such  catastrophes  as  enrthtjuake^- 
mingling  aa  they  do  the  remains  of  various  geologic  ages,  chan^. 
ing  the  order  of  position  and  suctxmon,  and  the  remains 
strata  that  are  in  conhict,  destroy  all  possibility  of  putting  al 
lute  reliance  on  these  data.  Lyell  admitted  this  when  examr 
ining  the  Nutchex  skull,  and  discarded  it,  because  the  earth- 
quake, 1811,  hail  made  such  changes  in  that  portion  of  tba 
Mississippi  VoUsy,  aitd  had  mingled  remains  of  the  year  1811 
with  e^irlier  deposits,  so  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
remains  found  as  it  was.  Such  are  the  reasi>ns  why  we  say 
geology  is  not  a  science,  and  why  we  claim  that  at  present 
we  must  pay  no  attention  to  the  hyi>otheses  of  genliigy,  Tho 
&ct8  of  geology  do  not  contradict  the  stutemcuts  of  the 
Scriptures.     Suppose  the  geologist  finds  any  or  iiU  remain!. 
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in  any  or  all  strata,  what  statement  of  the  Bible  is  contra- 
dicted thereby.  The  conflict  of  the  Scriptures  is  with  the 
specuhitions  of  geologists  on  these  deposits.  All  these  spec- 
ulations are  mere  guesses,  and  have  been  contradicted  by  the 
facts  of  their  own  field  of  investigations,  so  that  they  are  un- 
worthy of  notice.  The  greatest  living  geologist  has  said  that 
**  Geology  is  like  a  man  in  mid-ocean,  in  a  boat  at  midnight, 
without  rudder  and  compass,  and  without  a  star  visible." 
Until  it  finds,  its  own  moorings,  we  can  safely  afford  to  let  it 
drifl,  and  not  mind  the  discordant  shouts  of  its  bewildered 
advocates. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

The  Thkibtic  Solution. 

IsVESTiGATiON,  rescurch,  and  tliouglil  linve  led  every 
tfaouglitful  miDd  to  the  axiom,  that  all  liiimou  iiii^uiry  fimillf 
brings  ua  face  to  face  with  ultimale  trutlis,  trutlis  tliat  con 
bo  resolved  into  no  simple  elements,  and  fur  which  we  can 
give  no  further  reason  tlian  that  they  exist.  On  these  ultiniatft 
truths  rest  all  reasoning,  demonstration  and  inference.  As' 
we  pniB  out  from  them  in  our  explorations,  we  always  end  in 
the  myateriun»>,  the  uuknon-n,  the  tntiiiite.  All  urouitd  the 
finite  area  of  the  known,  lies  the  infinite  unknown.  The  eir- 
cumwribed  circle  of  human  knowledge  has  all  around  it  an 
infinite  circumscribing  area  of  the  m^-steriouA  and  unknown. 
As  a  person  staniling  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  plain  finda 
that  the  luikuown  that  lies  beyond  his  horizon  limits  his  view 
on  all  sides,  so  does  man,  in  all  hU  investigations  in  every 
field  of  thought,  find  thai  his  explorations  end  in  tho 
known,  and  that  insepanibly  connec(«d  with  what  he  claims 
lo  know  is  an  infinite  border-land  of  the  unknown.  As  the 
explorer,  who  ascends  by  Iflilsome  effort  the  rugged  steejis  of 
a  niouutuin,  whose  top  is  hi<lden  and  obscured  in  the  clouds, 
finds,  a.s  he  guxes  around  him,  that  ho  has  enlarged  the  cir- 
cumscribing area  of  the  unseen  as  rapidly  oa  he  has  enlarged 
his  horizon,  so  the  toiler  up  the  steeps  of  human  thought,  onlj 
sees  mure  clearly,  as  ho  nscends,  how  boundless  is  the  mys- 
terious and  unknown.  Tliis  mystery  arouses  and  excites  our 
thought,  and  at  lai<t  baffles  and  limila  it.  But  the  mystery 
ia  not  overpowering.  It  does  not  hinder  our  investigating 
and  learning  what  Is  within  our  horiwii.  Nor  does  it  forbid 
our  thinking  of  and  apprehending  the  infinite  that  lies  be^ 
yond,  though  we  never  can  comprehend  it.  Man 
preheod  vertnin  infinite  truths  concerning  the  universe,  and 
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KOitHt  do  so  to  pro;>erIy  underetand  the  liiijle  and  known. 
rTlie  tnystety  counceted  with  ihein  does  not  diiiprovc  tho 
Lsccuracy  of  BHch  appreheiwioBs. 

As  the  rivers  that  bounded  the  ancient  Eden  could  be 

I  tTAced  to  one  smirce,  bo  can  all  truths  of  a  science  be  traced 

r  bnck  to  one  general  truth ;   and  all  sciences  am  be  traced 

back  to  one  fountain  of  truth.     In  building  up  a  science, 

I  men  have  first  observed  phenomena  and  their  charact«risticB, 

1  «nd  recorded  them,  and  attempted  to  account  for  them  by 
^speculation  and  hypothesis.  They  arrange  phenomena  on 
[  the  hypothesis  as  tliey  string  beads  on  a  string.     Soon  a  phc- 

■  'nomenon  is  otieerved  liiat  will  not  accord  with  the  hypothesis, 

2  and  it  has  to  be  cast  to  one  aide,  and  another  hypothesis 
FVibstituted  in  its  stead,  and  thus,  by  many  efii)rts,  and  by 
T  laborious  researuh,  and  through  many  failures,  man  toils  ou- 

l  vard  toward  the  grenl  underlying  principle  of  the  phenomena, 
[  the  great  central  trulh,  around  which  every  phenomenon  will 
orysUdliice  into  a  system,  and  that  will  give  order,  beauty  and 
harmony  to  seemingly  disconnected,  or  even  discordant  phe- 
nomena.    When  this  central  truth,  or  underlying  principle.  Is 
discovered,  Ave  have  a  science,  and  not  till  then.     This  great 
principle  is  always  an  universal  truth,  expressing  the  relation 
of  the  partd  of  tlie  system  to  each  other,  or  of  the  p.irt8  to 
the  whole  system,  or  of  the  system  to  utlier  systems,  or  all 
of  these  relations.      All  sciences  are  systems  of  phenomena 
uid   truths,  clfl^iiied    by  fundamental,  iileal  con ci-pt ions,  or 
great  ideas  of  reason,  exprefsiiig  the  relation  of  the  part^  of 
the  system  to  each  other,  or  of  tlie  parts  to  the  whole  ^stein, 
r  of  the  system  to  other  systems,  or  all  of  these  relations. 
I  This  tendency  of  the  mind  to  classify  the  phenomena  of  the 
I  universe  by  means  of  ideal  conceptions,  and  lo  search  for  the 
idea  of  reason  that  will   cla.xsify  them,  is  not,  as  physicists 
k,  an  infirmity  of  thought,  but  one  of  the  grandest  and 
I'  falg'aest  efibrU  of  reason,  to   ascertain   the   fuDdamental  idea 
[  of  reason  realized  in  the  phenomena,  and  which  expresses 
I  this  fundanientiU  principle  and   reason.     Without  this  con- 
I  trolling   catholic    tendency  of  the    mind,    man  would   never 
[  attempt  to  investigate  phenomena,  would  altemyt  tW  i 
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structinn  of  no  seicnre :  ami  the  proper  invMtignl.ion  of  phs* 
nomeiia,  aud  llie  construction  of  science,  would  be  utteHf 
imiKiasible.  So  would  all  rational  invratigation  of  phmoni* 
ena,  and  all  conRtniction  of  sdenw  he  an  tnipoa^ibility,  if 
there  be  no  great  ideas  of  reaaon,  realized  in  tlie  iinivt-ne,  and 
jiervading  the  universe,  as  couliolHiig  aud  regulative  pfluci- 
jJes.  Newton,  Harvey  and  Ciipemicus  have  beyn  irnraorl 
ized  for  the  discovery  of  such  great  truths  in  difTerent  dej 
ments  of  thought. 

As  we  paea  from  our  solar  Eygtem,  with  the  i 
center,  lo  other  nimilar  systems,  we  apjirehciid  thnt  thrae 
have  a  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  a  vast  central  orb,  and. 
perhaps,  this  vast  system  is  related  to  others  equally  viuit, 
until  we  are  limt  in  the  immensity  of  the  iuBnite.  A*  it  h 
been  with  each  science,  so  it  is  with  tlie  circle  nf  sciences 
tlieir  relation  to  each  other.  Men  have  been  trying  to  dis- 
cover the  great  ceutral  science,  the  great  underlying  principle 
of  nil  science,  the  great  truth  that  is  related  to  all  truth,  und 
which,  as  Bj-ron  says  of  virtue;  "  Stands  like  the  sun,  and  all 
which  roll  ai-ound  dr'mk  life  anil  light  ami  glory  from  lier  as- 
pect." It  is  the  glory  of  modern  science  tlial  it  has  conceived 
the  idea  that  all  the  seemingly  antiiguuistic  displays  of  phy 
icnl  force,  ol»erved  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  can  be  resulve 
into  one,  exhibited  under  various  modifications.  Diiiplays  of 
force,  that  were  once  regarded  as  uiauifestations  of  entirely 
distinct,  and  even  antagonistic,  foi'ces,  are  now  conceived  to 
be  but  diffcreut  manifestations  of  the  one  force,  mid  they  naa 
be  resolved  into  each  other.  So  it  has  been  conceived  that 
all  sciences  are  but  diflferent  evolutions  nf  one  great  Lvntral 
principle  or  truth.  As  we  pass  fniin  plwnet  to  pLmet  and  U) 
the  central  sun,  so  we  am  pass  from  truth  to  truth  nni)  to 
the  central  truth  in  each  science.  And  as  men  liave  passed 
from  systen)  to  system,  to  a  vast  central  oih,  so  has  human 
thought  tried  to  reach  the  central  idea  of  all  science.  The 
conception  is  a  sublime  one,  and  an  evidence  of  the  divine 
image  stamped  on  the  human  intellect,  that  hus  tlius  tried  to 
think  the  thoughts  of  infinite  reason.  Two  answers  to  this 
problem  of  problems  are  qow  striving  fur  asireudiincy  in  Uta 
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great  field  of  research  and  thought.  The  devotee  of  physical 
science  would  lead  us  up  to  matter  and  force,  blind,  insensate 
matter  and  blind,  irrational  force,  as  the  ultimate  of  all  re- 
search, the  apac')  of  all  being.  Religion  and  its  cognate  de- 
partments of  thought  would  lead  us  up  to  Infinite  Mind, 
Infinite  Spirit  as  the  cause  of  all  things,  the  beginning,  source 
and  origin  of  all  being. 

The  question  then  is,  **  Shall  theology,  in  the  Jjroadest  and 
truest  s(?nse  of  that  noble  word,  or  shall  physical  science,  be 
the  science  of  sciences,  the  central  science,  the  fountain  from 
whence  all  truth  and  science  flows?"  Questions  concerning 
the  nature  and  origin  of  life,  the  ground  and  origin  of  being, 
the  nature  and  origin  of  force,  the  problem  of  substance,  of 
being,  of  cause,  of  the  absolute,  the  infinite,  the  uncaused, 
the  unconditioned,  are  each  and  all  but  diflferent  ways  of  pre- 
senting this  problem  of  problems:  "What  is  the  ultimate 
principle,  the  ground,  the  opxy,  of  ail  being?"  In  their 
answers  to  this  question  men  may  be  divided  into: 

I.  Antitheists. — Those  who  deny  the  existence  of  an  in- 
telligent, absolute,  first  cause,  asserting  either:  Ist.  That 
the  present  order  of  things  is  eternal.  2d.  Or  that  all  is 
merely  a  fortuituous  concourse  of  atoms  and  phenomena,  or 
the  result  of  such  concourse.  3d.  That,  although  all  is  in 
accordance  with  order  and  law  now,  originally  all  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  fortuituous  concourse  of  atoms  or  phenomena.  4th. 
All  is  controlled  by  blind,  resistless  fate,  or  relentless  necessity. 
5th.  Or  that  the  universe  is  the  result  of  an  indefinite  course 
of  atheistic  development,  in  accordance  with  certain  self-exist- 
ent and  eternal  principles  inherent  and  eternal,  in  self-existent 
and  eternal  matter  and  force. 

II.  Atheists. — ^Tliose  who  merely  have  no  god,  denying 
that  man  knows  or  can  know  any  thing  of  the  absolute  cause. 
These  might  be  called  tlieoretic  atheists.  Then  there  are  prac- 
tical aiheistSy  or  those  who  merely  ignore  the  existence  of  God 
in  their  lives  and  their  thoughts,  those  who  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  all  that  exists  without  recognizing  his  existence  or 
exercise  of  power,  those  who  divorce  God  from  all  connection 
with  the  universe,  those  who  nominally  recognize  K\&  ^^s^v^vkcvrrw 
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or  creiilive  action,  and  yet  divoi-cc  liiin  from  all  conoectiai 
with  wbnt  (livy  pretend  to  rt^rd  a«  liia  worl».  Any  tystemi 
thnt  denies  or  ignores  God's  immediate  and  personal  actimi 
find  energy,  in  creation,  government  and  providence,  is  athe- 
istic. Mucli  of  modem  ecienoc  and  thought  is  atheistic  in 
tendency  and  result.  It  leads  the  mind  np  to  the  tremendotn 
forces  of  nature,  up  to  matter  and  force,  and  leavee  it  f 
to  face  with  them,  sjid  never  leads  from  nature  up  to  natura 
God.  _ 

III.  PASiTlEifiTB.— Tlioee  viho  regani  God  as  an  irrational 
principle  or  a  combination  of  irrational  principles  pcrfBdiug 
the  universe.  Those  who  regard  Gud  aa  the  World  Sold 
boimd  up  in,  and  sulvject  to,  the  eternal  and  necessary  Iuwb  of 
the  universe,  attaining  his  highest  and  only  intelligent  mant^ 
iestatiun  in  man.  Such  a  xystein  is  really  atheistic.  Muoh;^ 
of  modern  poetry  and  9{)eculation  is  pantheistic. 

IV.  TuEiSTS. — Or  those  who  believe  in  an  intelligent,  ab»1 
solute,  first  cause  of  nil  that  exists,  who  created,  sustains  and  1 
governs  all  things,  and  is  self- existent,  imcauserl,  uncond^4 
tioned  and  absolute.  Such  are  tiie  four  great  classes  into  1 
which  men  may  be  divided.  We  might  divide  tbera  into  but  .1 
two — aiheidt  and  theia*.  Atheists  make  matter  and  force  the  J 
ground  and  b^iuning  of  all  being,  without  the  creating,  or-  I 
iginnting  and  directive  control  of  inteliigeuce.  Thcists  niak«  j 
intelligence,  mind,  reason,  the  i^ource  of  tdl  being.  Pantheists  J 
are  really  atheists,  for  their  World  Soul  is  bound  Up  hi  and  i| 
subject  to  matter,  and  really  nothing  more  than  the  foi'ce  of 
the  atheist,  and  Inlelligcnce  is  evolved  out  of  mntter  i 
force,  and  by  matter  and  force,  as  much  in  tliat  system 
attieism.  Such  is  the  problem,  and  such  are  some  of  thfl  ] 
answers  human  ihouglit  has  given  to  it. 

Perhaps,  before  we  enter  tm  the  direct  discussion  of  I 
quc*ition,  u  good  prejmration  for  it  would  be  to  clear  awa^ 
certain  rubbish  in  our  way,  by  inquiring  how  man  came  b^ 
the  idea  of  God,  or  an  intelligent  first  cause.  Error  hanj 
will  iiftun  jiervert  or  weaken  an  entire  line  of  argumentfj 
Some  claim  thot  wiUiout  revelation  men  would  never  have 
had  luiy  idea  of  God  ur  of  his  iiUiii>ulo8.     Siicli  was 
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f  StUon  of  tlie  late  Alexander  Campbe]).     He  based  hia  position 

prni  the  eensational,  materialUlic   philosophy  of  Lotkc.      Ha 

t  claimed  tliat  inRn  liaa,  and  uan  have,  no  knowleilge  or  idea, 

E  except  such  as  comefl  througli  one  of  the  five  eeuaea.     Aa 

I  neither  God  nor  auy  of  his  attributes  are  objecto  of  iienBC,  man 

lean  obtain  such  ideas  only  through  direct  revelation.     Such  a 

I  position,  wtiile  attempting  to  elevate  revelation,  is  really  one 

[■of  those  suicidal  arguments  that  destroy  the  cause  tiiey  ore 

'  expected  to  etutaio.     It  concedes  that  religion  and  the  idea 

[  of  God  are  foreign  to  rea»m  and  human  nature,  and  that 

I  reason  can  not  sustain  them.     It  a-^^sumes  thut  man  has  no 

religious  nature  ;  for  if  he  lias,  it  eertitinly  will  have  iU  out- 

croppings  in  religious  ideas.     It  makes  revelation  create  or 

implant  within  man  his  religious  and  moral  nature.     It  de- 

Btro}'s  tlie  immortality  of  the  spirit  and  all  proof  of  God  and 

immortality.     It  is  opposed  to  a  correct  mental  philosophy. 

It  destroys  all  human  resixinsibility  and  accountability.     It 

contradicts  the  Scriptures.     If  the  reader  will  read  the  nine- 

I  teenth  Psalm,  and  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  liomans, 

(  eepocially  the  twentieth  verso  of  the  tirat  chapler,  he  will  see 

r  that  this  pfisition  is  clearly  contradicted  by  David  and  Paul. 

Some  claim  that  man  can,  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  at- 

I  tain  lu  as  complete  an  idea  of  God  as  his  reason  can  grasp. 

I  Sut  as  the  child  can  be  taught  what  he  can  not  attain  by  his 

I  unaided  efforts,  so  can  the  mighUest  intellect  that  the  world 

r  lias  ever  known  receive  and  gnmp  ideas  above  its  capadiy  to 

h  discover.if  imparted  to  it  by  a  higher  intelligence.     As  man 

I  learns  by  comparison,  induction  and  deduction,  and  as  he  is 

I  imperfect  and  impure  himi^olf,  he  can  not  attain  to  a  correct 

[  idea  of  God's  moral  attributes  by  his  own  uniuded  efforts ;  for 

P  le  can  not  evolve  tlie  idea  of  absolute  holiness  out  of  his  own 

I  nature,  or  that  of  his  felluw-men.     If  be  could  attiuii  to  such 

^inception,  he  can  not  determiue  in  what  it  comisls.     Man 

I  has  never  emancipated  himself  from  idolatry,  except  by  and 

I  through  revelation.     His  intuitions,  his  aspirations  and  hia 

I-  history  prove   his  need  of  revelation.      The   true  position  is 

f  Aat  man  is  coiwtilutionally  a  relifjious  and  a  worshiping  ba- 

itid  bus  II  riligioLi.-  ek-mt-uL  in  Wis  \mV»«.    'X-V^-^  'iv\\-^««* 
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nature  will  liave  ite  ejcpressiou  in  his  life,  and  man  ever  baa 
ftn  idoa  of  a  God  and  of  hb  natural  attribute,  but  such  an 
idea  would  be  imperfect.  This  woulil  be  especially  the  case 
with  the  moral  attributes  of  God.  As  tbe§o  are  the  very  at- 
tributes of  God  that  uiau  must  know,  for  on  a  kuowledge  of 
theso  depends  his  elet'ation  by  woraltip  and  relijjion,  God  must 
reveal  bta  real  character  iu  full  for  miiti'i^  ailuration  and  itnila- 
Uon.  As  to  how  the  idea  of  God  origiiiate<]  in  the  human 
mind,  diflereut  upiniona  have  also  been  eiil«rtaiDcd.  Some 
Goalflnd  that  it  is  iuuate  or  connate,  meaning  that  niaii  is  born 
with  it.  The  notiuu  thai  mau  has  any  such  'uleus  is  now 
abaodottcd.  Some  contend  that  it  is  an  immediate  or  unde- 
rived  intuition.  It  is  not ;  for  men  do  not  api>eal  to  it  as  sucb, 
but  regard  it  as  susceptible  of  proof,  whoreJis  all  immediate 
underived  iutullious  are  not  susceptible  of  proof,  they  are  self- 
evident.  We  sbnply  know  thera  to  be  true,  and  that  they 
can  not  be  otherwise  than  as  they  are,  and  true.  Some  regard 
it  as  a  tradition  from  primitive  revelation.  It  is,  doubtless, 
in  many  coses,  but  can  not  be  su  in  nil  cases;  for  men  have 
the  idea  who  have  no  such  traditions.  Again,  it  is  only  such 
ideas  as  man  would  have  had  anyhow  tliat  have  been  thus 
preserved,  or  can  be  thus  preserved,  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes through  which  such  an  idea  would  have  tu  pass.  Then 
Buch  an  assumption  is  assuming  the  very  question  at  iseue.  The 
proof  must  be  adduced  that  all  men  have  obtained  the  Idea 
from  revelation,  and  this,  the  very  point  at  Issue,  must  not 
be  assumed. 

Some  attempt  to  answer  the  question  by  saying  man  always 
has  had  the  idea.  Stilt  the  question  arises,  how  did  the  Srst 
man  obtain  the  idea  ?  I  believe  that  he  obtained  it  by  rev- 
elation, or  was  not  left  to  reach  it  by  the  nctiou  of  his  mind. 
But  that  all  men  that  have  since  lived  have  received  the  iilea 
by  tradition  from  this  revelation,  is  a  point  to  be  prove<l  and 
not  assumed.  The  atheist  says  by  imagiuatiou.  Men  obtain 
simple  unci)ni[K)uiideil  liasis  ideas  only  by  couscIousnesB,  sen- 
sation, intuition  and  revelation.  Imagination  can  not  originate 
a  simple  uncompoundml  basis  or  primitive  idea.  The  idea  of 
the  being  or  existence  of   God,  is  a  simple  uucompuunded' 
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vimitive  or  Iwas  idea,  jiul  as  tlie  idea  of  the  existence  of 
QtuiimQ  spirit  is  such  ati  ide^.     The  idea  of  each  of  the  attri- 
iif  (jod,  is  n  simple  ud  com  pounded  primitive  or  baeU 
1,  just  as  the  idea  of  each  attribute  of  the  human  spirit  is 
Moc])  an  idea.     ImagiaatioQ  can  not  originate  either  nf  them. 
t  nmy  play  funtnstic  tricka  in  its  combinations  of  t!ie  attri- 
■  butea  of  God,  but  the  simple  idea  of  his  existence,  or  the 
Rumple  idea  of  each  of  his  attributes,  imagination  con  nut 
Eiorigiuate.    They  must  come  through  one  of  theee  four  sources : 
B  conaciousnees,  sensittion,  intuition  or  rcvelntion.     ImaginatioD 
1  only  combine  what  it    receives   through   these  sources ; 
'  bence  the  simple  idea  of  the  existence  of  God,  or  of  each  of 
his  attrilHttes,  must  have  come  through  one  of  tlicse  sources. 
The  true  position  is,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  a  catholic  affirm- 
ation of  universal  reason  based  on  phenomena  furnished  by 
msation  and  the  characteristics  of  the  phenomena,  and  also 
a  intuitions  of  reason  concerning  the  phenomena  and  their 
^nrauteristice ;  or  on  data  furnished  by  the  senses,  and  intui- 
rea&ou  concerning  these  data.    If  we  use  the  terra  intui- 
tion to  cover  all   these  catliulic  or  univenuil  idoits  that  man 
every-where  and  of  necessity  reaches  by  a  proper  exercise  of 
Ins  reason,  it  is  such  an  intuition  ;  but  it  is  not  an  immediate 
U  direct  intuition,  for  it  is  not  self-evident.     It  is  a  univereal 
IT  catholic  intuition  of  all  reason ;  fur  man  every-where  hns  it 
Kid  can  not  divcet  himself  of  it.     Man  is  constitutionally  a 
mrshiping  bcin^,  and  can  not  divest  himself  of  this  inherent 
tendency.     Even  the  atheist  will,  in  spite  of  himself,  show 
c  prescneo  of  this  tendency  and  intuition.     Comtc's  deitica- 
^n  of  reason,  and  French  atheistic  systems  of  worship,  and 
the  tendency  of  atheists  to  run  into  t>piritjsm,  of  which  tha 
Owens  and  Prof.  Hare  are  uotalile  examples,  seen  also  in  a 
MidUtude  of  other  coses,  sliow  that  tliis  intuition  or  impulse 
Mn  not  be  eradicated. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  propose,  as  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  being,  the  following  thesis :  There  is  an 
Infinite  Eternal  Self-esiatent  Intelligent  First  Cause  of  all  that 

E™'-.t8,  an  Intelligent  Absolute  Cause,  or  a  God  who  ereati'd 
who  governs  and  sustains  all  tKiii^,ftv\i'*V'iSa\vS\\;*j^ 
20 
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in  his  perfections  and  attributes.  No  question  can  Iw 
portant  as  wliethor  itiia  be  true,  for  it  is  the  fiuiiht mental 
qucatiun  in  all  knowlodge  imd  truth.  la  blind,  irnitiuual 
matter  and  fort«  the  ground  of  all  being,  or  is  mind  f  If  we 
establish  the  firet  position,  there  can  be  no  divine  government, 
no  accountability,  no  respoiiaibility  to  such  government,  no 
reward  or  punishment,  no  revelation,  no  providence,  no  pray- 
er, no  atonenioiit,  no  lutrdon  of  ain,  no  worship,  no  religion, 
110  right,  no  wrong,  no  moral  detiert,  no  responsibility,  no  mo- 
rality ;  for  these  things  can  not  be  evolv<^d  out  of  mere  maU, 
ter  and  force.  If  vre  establish  our  thesis,  the»e  things 
possibility,  a  probability,  a  reality,  a  necessity.  If  we  eslal 
libli  the  Hrst,  we  have  no  taw  or  government,  except  inatteQl 
forue  and  necessity.  If  we  estnbliHh  the  sccDiid,  we  have 
government  of  rea^ion  and  intelligence.  Then  thu  entire  ques*i 
tion  of  law,  government,  morality,  resjionsibility,  duty,  right, 
and  wrong,  hinges  on  tliia  question.  Our  ideas  of  the  digui^' 
and  value  of  human  nature,  it^ origin,  its  n^lative  value  audi 
importance,  its  destiny,  our  aspirations,  and  our  concoptionv 
of  the  basis  of  law,  government,  duty,  and  right  and  wron^'j 
and  morality,  are  determined  by  our  views  concerning  this' 
question.  So  also  are  our  ideas  of  prayer,  providence,  woi"" 
ship  and  religion. 

In  our  investigation,  we  shall  be  guided  at  every  step  by  the 
great  principle  of  inductive  philosophy:  "  Examine  carefully 
and  fully  tho  exisleuees  and  phenomena  in  question,  and  froia 
their  chamctcrislica  determine  their  cause."  The  comm<n 
sense  of  all  mankind  has  ever  recognised  two  spheres  of  ez.- 
ietence  and  phenomena — the  material  or  physical,  and  thtt 
spiritual  or  mental.  Before  we  reject  either,  or  make  tt  mere- 
ly a  diflerent  manifestation  of  the  other,  or  subject  it  to  the 
same  laws  and  rules  of  investigation  and  inteipretation  ne  the 
other,  we  must,  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  two  suppoeed 
spheres,  and  a  careful  induction  of  phenomena  and  their 
characteristics,  prove  that  we  are  juxiifii^d  in  iliiing  so. 

We  can  not  assume  the  jihyaieal  Kphere  to  be  the  only  fna, 
for  niuid  has  to  investigate  It,  and  deti-rmine  its  existeneos  and 
phenomena,  and    their    clianu't<'ri-lics.       Human    r 
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the  agent  or  actor  in  all  investi^tion,  aixl  its  catholic  intui- 
tions must  l>e  our  standard.  We  (lan  not  lu^e  human  rensna 
as  our  agent  to  do  a  ccrtnin  work,  tliat  we  have  in  our  pre- 
judices de^'ided  to  be  all  that  it  should  do,  and  cnst  to  one 
side  its  catholic  intuitions,  or  use  it  as  a  means  in  its  own  < 
destruction.  Not  only  ao,  but  in  our  investigation  of  nature, 
we  must  lake  all  initure  into  our  field  of  investigation.  Atan's 
nature,  the  highest  element  in  nature,  and  his  moral  and  re- 
ligioa'i  nature,  the  noblest  element  in  his  nature,  and  the 
catholic  intuitions  of  hir<  moi'nl  and  religious  nature,  the  reg- 
nant and  regulative  principles  of  his  nature,  must  not  be 
overlooked,  ignored,  or  denied.  The  physicist  begins  with  the 
lowest  part  of  nature,  and  as  he  meets  with  the  higher,  he 
interprets  it  by  the  lower,  and  drags  it  down  and  merges  it 
into  the  lower,  IK'  docs  not  recognize  the  differences  and 
higher  characteristics  as  he  meets  them,  but  he  ignores  them 
or  explains  them  away,  and  thus  reduces  all  nature  to  a 
level  with  the  lowest  part  of  nature.  The  true  course  is  to 
begin  with  the  higlier,  and  miike  it  our  means  of  investigation 
and  comparison,  and  our  standard  and  measure.  As  we  find 
in  our  passage  downward,  tliat  a  higher  characteristic  disap- 
pears, let  us  recognize  such  &ctB,  and  keep  these  diffcrentin 
between  the  higlier  and  lower  ever  in  view.  We  must,  tlien, 
take  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  into  our  field  of  investiga- 
tion, and  especially  its  highest  and  noblest  element,  man's 
mental,  moral,  and  religous  nature.  Reason  is  the  agent  in 
tlie  investigation,  and  its  catholic  intuitions  our  statidard. 
We  must  have  an  accurate  conception  of  reason  and  iu  cath- 
olic intuitions,  its  fundamental  ideas  and  r^ulative  truths  and 
principles.  If  these  are  rejected,  all  reasoning  is  at  an  end, 
and  all  attempts  at  reasoning  a  folly  and  a  mad  farce.  In- 
stead of  groping  in  the  mire  and  clay  of  matter  and  force 
with  the  muck-rake  of  observation,  uncontrolled  and  uuillu- 
minated  by  the  pure  light  of  the  great  ideas  of  reason,  let  us 
rise  to  what  the  physicist  acknowledges  to  bo  the  highest 
product  of  evolution,  and  tlie  noblest  expression  of  the  law 
of  evolution,  man's  rational  nature,  and  examine  the  ims^ft 
of  Goil  in  our  own  natiir«,  thti  huwiftU  R\ivxa,  Mvft,V\.\v 
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the  phenomena  of  nature  the  full  light  of  reaaon,  Irft 
i-iour  the  luicrucwm,  man's  spirit,  of  all  obscurities  ihiit  a  Mil 
iniiterialism  hoe  heaped  upou  it,  lift  it  rnxi  of  the  initck 
matter  luUi  which  he  haa  dragged  it,  and  then  we  can  rise 
an  appreheiiHiou  of  the  Macrocoam,  the  Inlinite  Creator.  Ho«p] 
cun  a  man  have  any  conception  of  the  universe,  wliO  vieira 
it  only  thi'Dui^h  matter,  and  reje<^^ts  all  the  light  of  the  light 
of  the  KorlU,  mind?  If  we  extinguish  this  light  wiibin  ua, 
how  great  U  tlie  darkuesa  t  Such,  then,  shall  bo  oiir  Held  of 
ob^'rvntian,  and  such  our  agent  and  means  of  ohscrvatioBii 
a]i<l  investigation,  nnd  such  our  standard  of  authority. 

The  lines  of  argument  that  have  been  pumtieil  in  ilem< 
strutiug  the  existence  of  God  are  munifiild,  and  often  sadl] 
c<)ufu^.      Perhaps  we  can  not  better  begin  our  work  thi 
by  arranging  and  clnfisifyiug  them : 

I.  OsTOLOGlfAL. — This  attempts  to  prove  tlie  ohjectii 
reality  of  tlie  existence  of  God,  by  the  subjective  notions  of 
the  humui  reason.  It  assumes  tbe  validity  and  reliability  of; 
our  reason,  and  that  every  intuitive,  subjective  notion  of 
son  has  its  counterpart  in  objective  reality.  It  is  preseni 
in  several  forms:  I.  It  is  assumed  that  the  idea  of  God 
ao  fixed  in  the  humiui  mind,  that  it  cun  not  be  eradicated;:' 
and  as  our  nature  is  veracious  and  nut  a  cheat,  the  ohjectivi^' 
reality  must  exist  as  the  counterpart  to  the  subjective  no- 
tion. Anselmus'  proof  from  tlie  most  perfect  being  come*, 
under  this  head.  God  is  &  being  than  whom  we  conceive 
of  none  greater  or  more  perfect.  But  real  existence  ix  greater 
than  mere  thought,  for  tbe  cause  must  be  greater  than  its  effect, 
hence  the  existence  of  God  is  guaranteed  by  our  conception, 
or  tbe  contradiction  of  a  being  more  perlect  tbitn  the  most 
perfect  being  would  emerge,  Detcartes  gives  another  elalmra- 
tion  of  the  same  thought.  Necessary  existence  is  essential  to 
the  idea  of  all-perfect  being.  We  have  the  i'lea  of  all-perfect 
being,  fiencre  the  all-perfect  being  must  exist.  He  further 
says  that  tbe  less  perfect  con  not  evolve  the  most  perfect,  fat 
an  cfloul  can  not  be  greater  than  its  cause.  We  have  th»i^ 
idea  of  an  all-perfect  being,  hence  he  must  exist  to  giv 
to  the  ideii,  lut  the  sulietanee  must    neceasjirily  exist  to   giv«. 
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rise  to  the  shadow.  2,  Space  nnd  time  are  the  neceasftry  at- 
tributes of  siibslaiice,  nad  niiiid  is  assumed  as  the  Decossary 
suVtaiice  iu  which  they  iuliere. 

II.  CoBHOLOoicAU — Gud's  existence  Is  established  by  the 
principle  of  causality:  1.  The  necessary  is  the  essential  an- 
tithesis of  the  contingent.  In  the  nece^aiy  alone  do  we  find 
aitfGeieiit  ground  for  the  existence  of  the  contingent,  loi  the 
contingent  is  not  self-existent  nor  of  itself  eelf-siistuiniug. 
Kdnietliisg  now  exists,  therefore  sonietliiug  must  have  al- 
ways existed,  for  "Ex  niliilo  tiHiil  Jit" — out  of  nothing,  comes 
3.  We  exist.  We  did  not  cause  ourselves. 
Some  adefjuate  cittise  fur  our  existence  must  exist,  To  make 
a  valid  tliei»tic  argument,  it  must  be  establUhed  that 
mind  or  intelligence  is  the  neeessaiy  antithesis  of  the  E<xi»;ting 
at  the  something  that  must  have  always  ex- 
iled, must  he  an  intelligence,  nr  that  the  cause  of  what  now 
exists  nuist  have  been  an  intelligence.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  the  next  line  of  argument. 

Tet-EOLOOiCAL. — This  passes  fiom  ends  accomplished 
in  creation  back  to  an  intelligent  cause:  1.  We  start  from 
man's  work  caused,  as  we  know,  by  intelligence,  and  pass 
back  through  nature  to  an  intelligent  cause.  Or  we  start 
from  nature's  works  and  pass  down  to  man's  works,  and  find- 
ing the  same  characteristics  pervading  them,  ns  we  know 
work  had  an  intelligent  cause,  we  throw  nature's  works 
back  on  an  intelligent  cjiuse.  2.  We  find  law  nwd  order  in 
(lie  phenomena  an<i  types  of  the  existences  of  the  universe — 
and  order  pervading  the  whole  universe,  and  including 
every  phenomenon  and  existence  in  it — we  find  co-ordiinilion, 
adjustment,  and  a<laptatiun  of  existences  to  each  other,  and 
I  ends  in  nature,  which  have  their  neces-sary  ground 
3.  AnimaU,  such  as  the  bee,  act  in  accordinice 
with  the  most  profijund  rational  ideas.  Such  an  act  must 
have  itt  ground  in  reni^n.  It  is  not  in  the  bee.  It  must  he 
bock  of  the  bee,  in  its  Creator,  who  has  given  to  it  an  instinct, 
impelling  it  to  obey  this  law.  4.  llie  most  profound  scien- 
tific truths  and  laws  are  wrought  out  in  the  oi^axww.Mvaw  cS. 
animals,  such  as  the  electric  eel,  the  poison  eS  cetV&Wi  aivvowi 
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etc     ThcAe  refiiiltn  have  their  ncccssiiry  groiiixl  in  mind. 
The  Uiglitflt  am)   nio»t  aiwitract  conceptions  of  retwon  i 
renlized   in  nature,  nnd  nature  chu  be  coiietrued  only  in  a 
cord&Dce  witli  tliem,  nnd  by  them.     Nature  must  have  t 
coustructe<l  by  reosou,  and  reasm  must  liave  realised   theg 
idais  in  construttiug  nature. 

IV.  Ethical. — Tliis  proves  the  existence  of  Ood  as  a 
moral  lawgiver,  ruler,  judge,  oud  executive  In  two  ways:  1^ 
CoDBcieiice  gives  us  ideiis  of  good  and  evil,  sin  and  rlghteoiu 
ncsB,  moral  de.sert,  and  rewurds  and  punishments.  AJl  thei 
hiivo  titeir  neeeesaiy  ground  lu  mind,  as  lawgiver,  ru 
judge,  ajid  eseculive,  2.  The  disortler  of  the  niurul  i 
verse.  This  throws  us  forward  iuto  another  state  of  exblenofl 
when  this  confusion  will  be  righted  by  a  Judge  and  Execti< 
live. 

V.  Intuitiosal.— 1.  Man  has  intuitions  of  the  infinite, 
infinite  space,  infinite  duration,  iufinitc  power,  infinite  cnuee, 
infinite  iutelligence,  infinite  intelligent  being,  infinite  intelli- 
gent absolute  caufC.  2.  Klan  has  an  intuition  of  hie  depend- 
ence, of  his  nei-d  of  an  inde|>endent  existence  on  whicli  to 
rest.  3.  In  the  jwet  and  all  spiritual-minded  persoa-i,  lliere 
are  intuitionB  of  an  Infinite  World  Soul,  or  nn  Intelligent  Ab- 
solute Cause.  4.  The  intuition  of  worship.  Man  is  a  wor- 
shiping Iieing.  This  can  be  cauwd  oidy  by  an  intuition  of 
an  object  of  worship.  Human  reason  lias  ever  affirmed  that 
there  is  a  God,  All  geography  and  history  of  all  ages,  and 
all  ethnology,  demonstrate  this,  Man  has  ever  searched  after, 
and  utaimud  revelation  from  God,  All  these  fitcts  demon- 
strate that  the  existence  of  God  is  an  intuition  of  human 
ruason.  The  tesiimony  of  tradition,  history,  arcIioHiIogy, 
philology,  and   revelation  are  all  valuable  as  corroborative 

We  regard  the  intuitional  as  the  basis  of  all  other  nrgii- 
meiitfl,  and  as  the  fnndamcnlal  and  most  valuable  proof.  It 
muft  fnruieh  the  basis  of  all  our  reasonings.  The  other  lines 
of  argument  can  be  established  and  made  valid  only  by  the 
intuitional  method,  by  an  appeal  to  its  intidtiuiiR.  »tid  resting 
iJiem  oil  t)ieii}.     They  are  cliii-fly  valuable  as  furnishing  coL 
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lateral  proof,  niid  illuslrating  the  intuitional  metTiod.  We 
call  find  u  liH.sis  {or  tliem,  uri<1  repair  (tefecl!<  iii  them,  unci 
pve  them  vnlidity  unly  hy  an  iipjK'ul  to  the  intuitional  metliixl. 
Justice,  however,  to  the  telcological  methcHl  demands  that 
we  my  thut  it  furnishes  to  the  intuitional  method  the  occa- 
Mon  to  evolve  it*  intiiitiousi,  e.'peciully  ila  intuitions  of  intelli- 
gence, in  the  phenomena,  and  in  the  cause  of  the  phenomena. 
The  intuitional  method  rests  on  the  Icleolngical  for  all  its 
intuitions  of  intelligence  in  the  Urst  cause.  As  we  have 
taken  as  our  atandard  the  catholic  ideas  of  human  reason,  we 
will  have  to  define,  elaborate  and  defend  these  somewhat  care- 
fully and  fully.  Aa  preliminary  to,  and  as  a  fonndation  for 
line  of  argument,  we  lay  down  the  following  truths.  Nq 
system  can  be  based  on  sensation  alone,  or  on  tlie  contents  of 
sensation  entirely.  The  mind  has  intuitions  above  and  be- 
yond the  contents  of  sensation,  on  which  it  builds  nil  systems, 
by  which  it  constructs  them,  and  by  which  it  rcgulntea  its 
reasonings,  and  tests  thom.  Nor  can  a  syslem  be  built  en- 
tirely on  revelation,  for  man  learns  by  comparison  and  de<tuc- 
tion,  and  there  must  be  in  the  mind  a  basis  fur  comparison, 
on  which  revelation  is  based,  and  to  which  it  nppeals.  Noron 
imagination  alone,  for  that  is  a  cons'truclive  faculty,  which 
merely  uses  the  maleriaU  it  obtains  from  other  soiu^es.  Nor 
on  sensation  and  demonstration  combined,  for  demonstration 
builds  on  and  by  raeaDS  of  regulative  principles  and  truths, 
and  sensation  reveals  only  phenomena  and  not  reguhttive 
truths. 

There  are  in  the  mind  at  birth  certain  constitutional  powers 
or  faculties  which  develop  with  tlie  gntwth  of  the  mind,  in 
accordance  nith  certain  innat«  inherent  laws  of  the  mind. 
When  the  senses  appealing  to  the  mind,  and  exciting  it  to 
action,  and  placing  before  It  existences  and  phenomena,  fur- 
nish the  occasion,  the  mind,  in  accordance  with  tlie  constitu- 
tional laws  of  the  mind,  and  the  necessary  nature  of  its 
thinking,  has  conceptions  above  and  beyond  the  contents  of 
sensation.  These  are  known  as  axioms,  self-evident  truths  or 
intuitions.  They  are  fundamental  or  basis  ideas.  Tlw,-]  % 
the  basis  on  which  all  reasoning  and  de«ionaVre.'Cva&  «xi\  '^w> 
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reveLition  must  rest,  and  to  which  they  must  appenl. 
out  ihern,  gensfttiiin  would  produce  no  more  reasoning  in  i 
tlmu  in  brutes,  for  tliey  have  all  the  exercise  of  the  s 
that  lie  bna,  nnd  even  more  acutely  often.  Nor  woitld  i 
Iiitioii  pri>diice  luiy  more  elTect  on  him  tlian  on  the  b 
t^^nsution  and  theM  intuitions  furnish  the  mnterials  nsi 
ilie  constructive  faculty — the  imagination.  The  contents  of 
seu^iLinn  furnish  to  the  mind  the  occo^on  to  evolve  tlime 
ideas,  but  the  contents  of  Ec-nsntioii  arc  not  the  ideas.  We 
sen  the  porta,  we  see  the  whole,  but  we  do  not  see  that  the 
Butn  of  the  parts  is  equal  to  the  whole.  We  see  two  straight 
lines,  and  we  see  the  Kpitce  Itetwecn  them,  but  we  do  not  sea 
ihul  two  straight  lines  can  not  enclose  a  space.  These  truths 
are  affirmations  of  reason,  alxive  and  beyond  what  is  hold  in 
sensation.  Seumtion  furnishes  to  the  mind  the  occasion  to 
evolve  the  ideas,  but  it  does  not  furnish  the  ideas. 
Fundamental  or  basis  idcu«  are : 

I.  Truths  revealed  in  consciousness.  I  am  conscious  t 
I  exist,  and  of  the  exci-cxse  of  my  ficulties.  No  one  ot 
senses  gives  me  this  knowledge. 

II.  Phenomena  revealed  in  sensation. 

III.  Intuitions  of  reason. 

IV.  Revealef!  truths. 
Ou    these    rest    demonstrative   truths   or  ideas,  analo] 

truths  or  ideas,  and  inferential  truths  or  idea^  An  this  it 
fundamental  work  of  our  demonstration,  we  will  elaborate 
more  fully  in  another  form.  There  is  innate  power  or  capac- 
ity, or  there  are  inherent  const! tuti<aial  faeulti«s  of  the  muid. 
These  faculties  have  regulative  laws,  inherent  properties,  and 
regulative  priiii-iples.  The  raind  ha*^  by  means  of  the*e  con- 
stitutional faculties  and  inherent  regulative  principles,  certain 
original  coucejitions,  fundamental  ideas  or  intuitions.  In 
consc((uencc  of  these  constitutional  hiculties  and  inherent 
regulative  }>rinciplcs,  the  mind  must  discover  eternal  truth, 
necessary  truths,  such  as  two  straight  lines  can  not  enclose  a 
epace,  every  effist  nuist  have  a  cause.  Indeed,  we  can  accu- 
mulate the  data  of  experience  only  by  means  of  thei 
etitutiimal  ftu^idlies,  I'egulalive  principles  nnd  intuilio 
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(it  were  not  for  these,  plienomena  would  chase  each  other 
across  the  field  of  senitatiou,  aa  Images  appear  and  disappear 
ill  R  mirror.  All  reasoniug  is  baaed  on  original  con\-ictioiis, 
and  all  original  convictions  are  intuitions.  Objects,  through 
setisaTion,  furnish  the  occiU'ion  to  the  mind,  and  excite  it  to 
action,  revealing  to  it  pheiioiuena  and  their  characteristics, 
and  then  the  mind  baa  original  convictions,  above  and  beyond 
what  is  held  in  sensation.  We  have  the  contents  of  seUMi- 
tioii,  then  original,  individual  convictions,  and  then  univcrBal 
maxims.  Sometimes  the  latter  are  the  result  of  oue  obeerva- 
lion,  and  sometimes  the  result  of  a  number  of  observations. 
As  Ibe  mind  apprehends  a  truth  expressuig  a  relation  of  the 
parts  to  each  other,  or  to  Ihe  whole  system  or  of  the  f^tem 
to  other  systems,  it  recognizes  a  rc^ulat  ve  truth,  and  accepts 
it  as  such,  whetiier  it  he  an  nduct  on  f  on  one  obs^ervation  or 
from  several  observations.  AH  mtu  t  on  fro  n  one  oliservntion ' 
are  immediate  spontaneous  nt  t  ut  Tl  ose  fnim  a  number 
of  observations  are  generalised  c  n^^ct  on«    r  catholic  ideas. 

The  tests  of  intuitions  are;  They  are  self-evident — ^they  are 
necessarily  true,  or  can  not  be  otbprwise  than  as  they  are,  and 
true — they  are  catholic  ideas,  or  all  men  have  them  from  a 
proper  exercise  of  their  reason — they  express  a  relation  of 
the  parts  of  a  system  to  each  other,  or  to  the  whole  system, 
or  of  the  ^yxteni  to  other  systems.     The  term  intuition,  in 

I    our  reasonings,  is  used  to  represent: 
I.  Constitutional,  universal,  regulative  tendencieauf  the  mind. 
II.  Original  convictions  in  conaciouaiiesti,  arising  from  im- 
mediate perception  of  objects,  and  thi'V  are  ori^nal  and  nec- 
essary, in  conse<]ueuce  of  the  nature  of  things  and  the  inher- 
ent tendencies  of  the  mind. 
III.  Catholic  Ideas,  or  trutlis  coming  from  uliservation  and 
generaliintion,  that  are  fundamental  in  their  nature,  and  ex- 
press fimdamental  trutlts.  , 
In  appealing  to  ideas  aa  intuitions,  we  have  to  decide:  1. 
Are  they  intuitions — are  they  self-evident— are  they  neces- 
»ry — are   they  universal — do  they  express  a  relation?    2. 
Are  they  correctly  expressed?     3,  What  is  a  proper  use  of 
them,  a  legitimate  application  of   thera?    If  llw  fafe\:  %."^Q 
21 
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questions  nre  nnswcre<:l  ia  the  atfiriuntive,  wc  miist  implldl 
a<!ceiJt  and  follow  them,  or  all  reasoning  is  at  Od  end. 
reason  at  nil,  we  must  accept  and  act  on  the  veradty 
validity  of  our  reaaon,  in  its  iutuitions,  and  accept  these  Inl 
tiuns  as  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  the  guide  in  all 
Boning,  and  the  standard  by  which  all  reasooing  musi 
tested.  This  is  true  of  all  men,  atheist  and  theist  alike, 
our  reason,  in  its  intuitions,  be  iiuirue  or  unreliable, 
can  be  no  foundullon  fiir  reasoning,  no  guide  in  reasoning, 
test  of  reasoning,  and  nil  reasoning  is  an  utter  impossibi 
One  might  as  well  attempt  to  erect  a  temple  on  the  mu 
of  tlic  desert,  as  to  retisoii  [uider  sueh  ciii'.ii instances, 
repudiate  tlie  Tnaterialism  nhit^h  denies  all  Intuitions  of 
son,  and  the  ideulisni  whicli  defies  the  objective  reality 
every  thing  exterior  to  the  mind. 

Some  of  the  fundamental  primordial  intuitions  of 
irhich  can  not  be  questioned,  and  back  of  which  we 
go,  are  the  following :  Tliere  is  a  Me,  and  there  is  n  N( 
Me.  There  is  a  perceiving  Self,  and  there  is  a  Percet' 
by-Self.  These  are  distinct  and  diilerent,  and  c-in  not  be 
confounded  in  our  thinking,  or  the  re:diLy  of  eithpr  quealioned 
in  our  reasoning.  There  is  body  or  raHtter,  and  there  is  mind 
or  spirit.  Body  or  matter  has  objective  and  inde)>endent  being 
— that  is,  it  is  not  dependent  on  observation  for  exisCeuoe — 
and  it  has  external  and  extended  reality;  and  there  is  in  body 
or  matter  jiotency  affecting  mind  or  self,  and  causiDg  it  to  ba 
perceived  by  mind  or  self.  We  cognize  or  intuit  in  bfxly  or 
matter  these  essential  priipertics;  Extension,  size,  situation,  fig- 
ure, density,  rarity,  im]>enctmhility,  mobility  and  inertia.  We 
cognize  or  intuit  the  existfloce  of  force,  aflecting  matter,  and 
force  ui  bodies,  affecting  other  bodies.  Wc  cogniic  or  intuit  by 
conscioiisti&is  an  exi^thig,  independent,  abiding,  |iotential  seUj  as 
different-from  matter  in  which  it  resides  or  our  bodie^  and  as 
distinct  from  the  organs  which  it  iwe^,  and  which  reveal  matter 
andour  bodies  and  themselves  to  self.  Weiritultivelv  know  and 
feel  that  the  knowing  mind  is  different  and  distinct  from  our 
bodies  known  by  it,  and  in  which  it  resides,  and  which  it  uses, 
or  mutter  known  by  it,  or  Ihe  org^ans  or  funclions  of  our  IxKlitB 
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which  it  uses,  aiid  which  reveal  matter  and  niir  bodies  aod  them-  | 
BcWes  to  the  knowing  mind.     Vi'e  intuittveiy  know  that  mind  ] 
has  futilities  or  the  characteristics  of  coUBciouenesa,  volition,    I 
emotiiin,   thoiiglit  and    reason,  or  moral,  rational,  thinlting, 
responsilile  pursonal  attributes.     AVe   intuitively   know  that  I 
tnatler  hiia  not   these  attributes,  but  that  it  has  other  and  j 
dilTercnt  chuniuteristit^,  which  reveal  it  to  spirit,  which  alone  I 
has  these  attributes.     We  a^ign  personality  to  mind,  but  never  j 
J  mnttcr.     We  intuitively  know  that  force  belongs  to  matter  j 
or  body,  ami  fecnlty  to  niiud.     Wp  intuitively  know,  also, 
that  the  force  which  we  see  in  matter— the  force  that  we  c<»n- 
trol  and  us^  by  our  miuds^the  force  that  wo  cognise  iu  our 

ics,  acting  independent  of  our  minds,  or  in  oppoaition  to  I 
our  minds,  or  In  obedience  to  them,  Is  not  our  mind  or  the  | 
same  foice  as  our  mind.     We  intuitively  rccogniKO  a  differ- 
ence between  physical  force.  Been   in  hisensnie   matter,  and   ] 
vital  force,  sensation,  and  rational  or  ineutal  force  or  power, 
We  am  not  resolve  mind  into  matter,  or  mutter  inio  uiind, 
or  mind  into  ptiysicul  force  modified  by  organ  iznti on  of  mat- 
no  mutter  what  our  tlieories  may  be.     'We  intuitively 
make  these  distinctions,  even   while  denying  them  and  at-    , 
tempting  to  disprove  them.     Hud  we  space  we  could  give   I 
hundreds  of  such  instances  from  the  writings  of  materialists. 

We  uituitively  know  inertia  to  be  a  law  or  projierty  of  i 
matter.  The  law  of  motion  proves  this.  Mutter  ciui  not  | 
cliange  it^  state.     If  in  rest,  it  would  never  move  itself.     If 

no^on,  it  would  never  stop  itself.  Spontaneity  belongs  to 
mind  alone,  and  inertia  to  matter.  Spontaneity  is  an  iuh 
ent  property  of  mind  that  we  recognize  in  all  its  acts.  Spon- 
taneity ha«  no  oounection  with  matter.  We  also  intuitively 
make  a  distinction  between  agent  and  patient,  or  between 
what  possesses  spontaneity  or  wliat  acts,  and  what  is  inert,  or 
is  acted  upon.  We  intuitively  muke  mind  alone  active  or 
the  agent-  When  we  have  a  clear  conception  of  matter,  we  ' 
know  that  it  is  not  active,  but  passive.  It  is  never  primarily 
an  agent  or  actor,  but  the  recipient  or  acted  upon,  or  used  as 
instrument  of  tlie  agent  or  actor.  I  know  this  is  most 
«lri?nuo(isly  denied  by  raiitcriali.st',  but  no  one  «vl\\  v*!»£S^'^** 
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fuDdomental  law  of  motion,  tbat  matter  can  not  set  itsetf  in 
tanttoD,  and  when  in  motion  can  not  »top  itself,  and  deny  the 
position,  that  matter  is  inert  and  dostitiite  of  all  spoDtaoeity, 
and  not  agent  ur  actor.     Mind  aad  mutter,  then,  lire  difier- 
ent  ill  every  particular.     Inductive  philosophy,  then,  does  not  1 
establish  the  identity  of  mind  and  matter,  or  tliat  mind  is  b  J 
function  of  matter,  tor  matter  never  prcxlueed  mind,  has  nom  J 
of  its  fltEribul««,  and  never  produced  one  of  it»  phenomena.  [ 
The  properties  we  ascribe  to  matter,  and  the  phenomena  w«  J 
assign  to  it,  and  tlie  attributes  ive  ascrilM  to  mind,  and  tlw  j 
acta  we  ascribe  to  it,  arc  totally  different,  aiid  liave  not  c 
feature  in  common.     The  materialist  himself  would,  except  ia  J 
defending  his  philoaophy,  scout  the  idea  of  ascribing  what  w»  J 
ascri1>e  to  one  of  these,  to  the  other.     We  Gin  not  rosolv*  J 
mind  InUi  matter,  or  matter  into  mind,  or  confound  ther 
our  thinking,  no  matter  what  our  theories  may  be.     We  iutib-  ' 
itively  and  necessarily  make  these  dlstinctiung,  even  while  d»- 
nying  them  and  attempting  to  disprove  them.    This  can  be 
proved  by  taking  the  argument  of  any  materialist  attempting 
to  disprove  these  aaacrtioria. 

The  great  effort  of  materialism,  at  the  present  time,  is  (o 
eliminate  the  idea  of  spirit  and  God  out  of  the  univerw,  by 
means  of  the  new  doctrine  of  correlation  or  equivalence  of 
forces.     All  forces,  as  they  are  called,  are  but  different  mani-^ 
feslations  of  one  force,  pervading  the  universe,  and  they  o 
be  resolvoi.1  into  each  other,  and  pa^  into  each  other.     Some 
extend  this  equivalence  only  to  pliysical   forces,  and  exce^ 
life,  sensation,  instinct,  reason,  mind  and  spirit  from  this  cor- 
relation.     But  most  materialists  include  all  force — vital,  f 
tient,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual.     I  have  even  read  an  e>>  I 
pressiun,  in  which  a  popular  materialistic  declaimcr  expressed  i 
bis  admiration  of  the  wonderful  cheniislry  which  chiuigea  a  ] 
cabbage  into  a  divine  tragedy  of    Hamlet.     Could  maibiea 
go  further?      But  we  deny  that  this  correlation  of  physical  *! 
forces  includes,  or  enn  be  made  to  include,  vital,  mental  and  J 
spiritual  forces.     In  our  intuitions  we  recognize  a  diD'erencs  ' 
between  force,  as  displayed  in  inorganic  matter,  and  force 
displayed  in  oi^ganic  malter.     Wo  recognize  spontaneity  ia  1 
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Mnti(?nt,  rational  force,  and  none  in  force  destitute  n(  fienaa- 
tion  and  reusoii  or  mind.     The  materiaiist  van  evade  (his  oiily 
by  denying  all  ^xmtaneity  in  mind  or  mental  fl)R-e,  ur  in  any 
force  ur  person   or  tiling.     Yet  he  act^  sponlaueousty  in  his 
ai^imeuts,  his  choice  of  tiieiii,  and  the  words  he  u^eg,  aud  he 
recogniais  .«ixinUuieily  io  tho.-e  he  addresses,  or  he  would  not 
attempt  the  uigiimeiit.     He  ntt^^mpts  nothing  of  ihc  kind  ou 
A  tree,  or  even  on  an  aniuiid,  but  he  does  on  man,  recuguizing    I 
epontniieity,  altemativity,  volition,   responsibility,  and   raoi'al 
action  in  himself  ami  others,  even  ivhikt  attempting  to  dis- 
prove them.    No  principle  of  inductive  philosophy  lias  ever  de- 
clared that  physical  force  and  mental  force  are  equivalent,  or 
can  be  resolved  into  each  other.     Ou  the  contrary.  It  declan* 
that  neither   mutter,  nor  any  collection  of  matter,  onn,  by 
chemical  action  or  any  other  means,  change  phyucal  three 
into  vital  or  mentiil   force.     Nature  declares  that   they  are    | 
dtflerent  in  every  clmmcteristic.     In  its  theories  of  molecular    ' 
action  of  the  bruin — brain  eecretinn  of  tliought,  cliemical  ao- 
tion,  vibmtiori  of  medullary  particles,  etc.,  materialism  over- 
looks the  fact  tliat  in  spontaneous  thought  and  mental  action,   I 
there  must  be  a  spontaneous  self-acting,  intelligent   cnuB«, 
distlaet  from  alt   these  processes,  to  originate  the  pi-occssc^   . 
and  that  there  must  be  an  intelligent  principle,  distinct  and 
seimrate  from    them,  lo  lake  ciguizanee  of  thejn.     He  con- 
founds the  agent  with  his  acts,  the  agent  with  his  tools.     He 
gyerlitoiui  the  fact  that  tliere  is  a  spontaneous,  self-acting  prin- 
ciple or  agent,  that,  by  means  of  memory,  ima^nation  aad 
thought,  can  arouse  all  these   prtH^esses  independent  of  nny 
exterior  or  known  materinl  cause,  or  any  action  of  physical 
forces.     Just  as  causes,  oft  extra,  rouse  these  pi-oe«sees,  and  are 
real  substantive  agents,  so  there  is  a  spontaneous,  sell^tcting, 
substantive  agent,    ah  intra.     As  the  former  is  a   ruil  sub-   i 
atantive  agent,  distinct  from  sense  and  braui  that  it  impreeses,   j 
BO  must  the  latter  be  a  roal  sulistuntive  agent,  sepamte  and   1 
distinct  fron)  brain  and  kcums  that  it  uses.     Materialism  over-  ] 
looks  these  fundamentid  distinctions. 

This  docti'ine  of  correlation  of  forces  vinlittes  every  princi-  1 
pie  of  inductive  philosophy.     Its  advocates  ver^    ijtvv^xV^  \ 
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take  the  plieaomeiui  of  mutter,  destitute  of  life,  and  the  pi 
nfiraeim  of  physical  forcea,  and  rensun  itom  ihem  to  that* 
causts,  but  they  refuse  to  take  the  unique  phcnoineoa  of  litV 
BeDiiation,  and  reason,  diseiiuilar  and  distluct  in  every  partiOD^i 
lar,  and  to  reusou  frum  tlieir  peculiar  charocterislics  to  thciF' 
peculiar  cause.  It  cither  assumta  the  aimihirity  of  the  phfr 
noniena  aod  their  cliaracteriatics,  iu  violation  of  every  aoi 
and  all  reoaon;  or,  in  violation  of  all  correct  reaaoulng, 
applies  results  reached  iu  phj'sicul  phenomena  to  radicsU^' 
dissimilar  phenomena.  It  ia  a  violation  of  all 
that  tlie  Ibrce  thut  burns  in  the  blaze  is  the  Bame  as  thatf^j 
which  produced  a  Parudi^:  Lost.  The  argument  adduced  tOi 
Bustruu  the  poifition  does  not  do  so.  Are  these  forces 
same  and  rcsolv:tble  into  each  otbei-,  or  do  they  merely  ai 
traJiae  each  other  in  theii-  ii)fliL'>nce 
unfit  matter  to  be  used  by  the  otlii 
toil  unfits  one  for  menial  effort,  and 
unfits  one  for  labor.  Are  Lhey  therefore  eijuivnh'Uts,  or 
one  merely  exhaust  the  pliy>iciit  or;,'aiiism,  and  render  it  unfit 
to  be  used  hy  the  other?  They  are  not  erjuivalent,  for  mod- 
erate mental  effort  is  aided  by  moderate  hiUir,  and  one  en- 
joys moderat«  labor  after  mmlcrate  mental  efliirt.  Exceasiv*' 
mental  effort  unfits  one  for  the  exerckse  of  the  sexual  passiou* 
and  excessive  exercise  of  the  sexual  piisaion  unfits  one  for 
mental  effort.  Ai-e  they,  theref)re,  hut  different  miinifestit- 
tious  of  the  one  force  ?  Who  will  utter  so  gross  a  tliought? 
Does  not  each  merely  exhaust  t)ie  physical  organism,  and 
unfit  it  to  be  useil  by  tbe  other.  Then  the  mind  is  intenso^^ 
active  in  each  case.  So  there  is  no  resolution  of  mere  phyri- 
cal  force  hito  mind,  or  mind  into  mere  physical  force,  or  any 
approximation  to  it.  There  is  an  attempt  to  cover  up,  under 
a  play  of  words  or  u  plirase,  things  radically  dii^similar,  and 
to  substitute  or  use  a  now  phrase  as  an  cjcplnnatiou.  Has  all 
this  talk  of  correlatiou  and  equivalence  of  forces  a  syllable 
of  explanation  in  it  of  what  uses  the  phj'sical  organism,  and 
directs  the  displays  of  force  in  each  case?  Oorrplatton  of 
fbrces  and  forces  are  modes  of  motion.  Ilent  is  a  mode  of 
motion.      Motion   of    what?     Modea    of    motion   of    wbat^ 
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'Aybat  hnve  we  but  a  phrase  to  evade  tlie  igsue,  and  liide  the 
difficulty,  and  blind  the  eye  of  reason,  and  cheat  the  judg- 
mout,  while  the  idea  of  mind  aod  spirit  is  etoleu  away. 

Bousation  may  be  traced  to  certaJu  nerves,  and  mental  ac- 
tion to  tlie  bmn ;  and  it  may  be  alio^'n  tliat  the  Dund,  while 
iu  the  body,  is  alwuys  mauiftsted  through  the  brain,  and  that 
certain  mental  processes  can  be  traced  to  certain  portions  of  , 
the  bmiu,  but  that  is  no  ejcplanatiou  of  thought  It  does 
nut  t«ll  us  what  it  is  that  thought,  or  what  thought  is,  or 
what  mind  is.  It  merely  reveals  the  tools,  and  not  the  work- 
nian.  Suppose  the  brain  secretes  thought  as  the  liver  se- 
cretes bile,  what  uses  the  brain  in  such  process,  and  what 
takes  cognizance  qf  such  act?  Then  this  new  phrase,  "corre- 
lation of  forces,"  does  not  drag  mind  down  to  a  level  with  the 
fbrce  tliat  rustles  the  leaf.  It  doen  not  Uud  iufiuite  miud  in 
its  chain  of  modes  of  blind  forces.  It  violates  every  principle 
of  inductive  plillomphy,  and  every  principle  of  common 
sense,  when  it  attempts  such  a  monstrous  absurdity.  Then  we 
repudiate,  as  a  very  truvesty  vf  all  rejwoning,  the  debasing 
rhaptfody  that  talks  of  the  wonderful  chemistry  that  changes 
a  calibage  into  a  divine  tragedy  of  Hamlet. 

Among  other  primitive  beliefe  are  space,  infinite  space ; 
duration,  infinite  duration,  or  eternity;  existence  or  being,  in- 
finite existence  or  being.  The  materialist  will  accept  all  ihese. 
He  will  accept  the  infinite  in  space  and  time,  and  the  abso- 
lute and  uncondilioni^  in  being,  in  matter  and  force ;  for  he 
says  they  are  self  existent,  eternal,  independent  and  self-sus- 
taining. We  affirm  on  the  same  ground,  as  necessary  primi- 
tive belicfij,  mind,  infinite  mind,  good  and  evil,  right  and 
wrong,  moral  desert,  retribution,  divine  government,  respon- 
flibili^,  accountability,  and  retribution  here  and  hereafter, 

Iaud  a  future  exislence.  Matliemiilical  axioms  and  poslulates 
are  necessary  belief,  and  so  are  the  fundamenbd  ideas  of  all 
departments  of  science.  All  science  and  knowledge  is  built 
on  them— builded  up  by  means  of  their  regulative  guidance  and 
onnlriil,  and  tested  by  them.  The  most  important  primary  be- 
lief in  all  reneoning,  m  every  departmentof  thought,  and  one 
that  lies  at  tlie  basis  of  all  reasoning,  and  that  regulates  and 
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cotilrolB  ftll  reasoning,  U  tlie  iutuitiou  of  cniisiili t>n — that  ccrloia 
things  ore  ciius«8,  und  nthi^rs  are  ell'ectii.     All  men,  from  tbfl 
lowest  intellect  up  to  Lite  widest  mgv,  fnxn  the  lowcet  mvage  U>  i 
the  most  cultivutud  iiituIWt  ou  earth,  recugniic  tliat  (.-erlaJn   < 
things  Are  cauiWA,  and  that  otbei's  are  cfTecte.     The  intuition 
of  caiis«  and  ell'ect  is  more  than  a  rpcogniiion  of  invariable  ae-  ij 
sociation  and  succenion,  or  ageuenUixatioii  of  our  experienoa  ' 
of  euch  neeoi-intion  and  succewion.     We  reoogniie  no  relsdoa.  i 
«f  cauKe  and  e^ct  in  the  invariable  a»ooiation  and  succewiaa  i^ 
of  day  and  night.    We  do  not  think  of  enying  tliat  one 
the  other.    Wc  recognize  causation  iu  the  conjunction  of  niOOB^fl 
and  tide,     Certain  tikiiiga  may  be  associated  for  ever,  and  a 
iufiiiitc  Dumber  of  limes,  aud  we  would  never  think  of  tlkenil 
being  between  them  the  relatione  of  c:iusc  nnd  effect.     MiU  m 
asks  why  it  is  ihat  such  h  the  case.    Wliy,  in  eume  instance^  i 
do  we  have  intuitions  from  one  ob^rvntion,  aud,  in  others,  an    i 
infinite  number  will  not  give  any  aucb  idea  or  assurance  to 
the  iniud?    Or  if  the  miud  chance  to  be  deluded  into  eucli 
belief,  it  may  the  next  moment  find  it  is  mistaken,     Tlie  an- 
swer, we  think,  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Bledsoe.    In  the  latter 
case  the  mind  ob^ei'ves  but  the  accidents  or  pioperties  of  ind^   • 
vidual  existences,    and  it  either  knows  that  no  generalized    ' 
conclusion  can  be  based  ou  things  so  changeable  and  fleeting,  , 
or,  if  it  does  make  such  a  genemlizatiou,  it  looros  its  mistake.    , 
In  the  other  cise  we  ob^rve  a  necessary  relation  l>etween  tha 
parts  and  the  whole,  or  the  parts  of  the  syi^tera,  or  between 
the  system  and  other  systems.     We  know  we  have  a  general  i 
truth,  a  universal  idea,  a  regulative  principle,  inherent  iu  the  ] 
nature  of  things,  and  that  it  can  nut  change.    Iu  the  intui- 
tion of  causation,  we  cognize  a  necessary  relation  between  tha  | 
powers  of  what  we  cull  the  cause  and  that  which  we  call  ii 
effect,  that  brings  the  latter  out  of  non-being  into  bciug.    Wo  \ 
cognise  n  potency  in  the  properties  of  the  ciuu«e,  that  Is  a  pow-    ' 
er  bringing  the  eflbct  out  of  non-being  into  being.    In  the  c 
of  mere  invariable  association,  we  see  no  such  rclntiou  between 
the  propertios  or  powers  of  one  nnd  the  other,  or  operating   i 
in  the  propiTtiee  of  one  that  would  bring  the  otlier  out  of  non- 
bong  into  Ikeing.     In   exery  case  when  we  recoguize  cauaa  1 
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I  Bod  eSect,  we  see  such  rdation,  such  connection.  We  do  not 
I  place  a  middle  between  cuuse  and  eOTcct,  and  we  need  none. 
We  intuit  an  imoiediate  relation  or  connection,  a  patency  in 
the  cause  that  brings  the  efi'^t  from  non-being  into  being. 
~  3  intuition  ia  not  a  general izatiun  of  experience,  &r  we 
have  the  idea  often,  from  a  single  obeervation,  and  the  infant 
htts  it  aa  one  of  his  fii^t  intuitions,  lojig  before  it  can  generalize. 
We  have  the  Idea  of  cause  fiom  our  consciousness  of  aa 
energizing  wilt,  which  is  power  tn  action,  controlling  second 
K»,  our  fuculties  and  organs,  pioducing  effects,  the  entire 
variety  of  our  conduct  and  acts  internal  and  external.  Then 
intuition  of  causation  arises  in  our  consciousness  as  a 
primitive  belief,  that  can  no  more  be  CTadicnted  than  the 
wiousne^  that  reveals  it.  The  infant,  us  almost  the  first 
act  uf  reason,  recognizes  causation  in  himself,  and  that  he 
\  produces  certain  efTecta.  He  sees  other  eflbcts  and  he  attri- 
butes them  to  causes;  and  so  clearly  does  his  idea  of  causa- 
tion come  from  his  consciousness  of  his  own  will,  that  he  at- 
tributes volition  and  |>er»onality  to  all  causes,  and  makea 
intelligences  of  every  thing,  and  b  angered  or  pleased  with 
every  thing  as  n  person. 

Experience  enlarges,  corrects  and  confirms  this  intuition, 
but  does  not  give  it  by  means  of  generalization.  All  reason- 
ing, nil  science,  and  all  progress  are  bused  on  this  inluitiou. 
Men  who  deny  it,  rely  on  and  use  it  in  their  reasoning  to  dis- 
prove it,  for  they  use  and  rely  on  their  reasoning  as  a  cause 
to  produce  an  effect,  a  change  in  the  convictions  of  their 
hearers.  If  they  say  they  merely  bring  forth  the  antecedent 
of  such  a  consequent,  then  they  affirm  that  they  are  the  cause 
that  brings  forth  the  antecedent,  and  they  would  not  do  so, 
unle«s  they  intuited  a  potency  in  the  antecedent  to  bring  into 
being  the  effect.  Mill  att£nipts  t^  evade  the  issue  by  saying 
that  the  idea  of  causation  is  of  such  a  character,  tliat  by  gen- 
eralized experience,  when  we  see  one  of  tbem,  the  antecedent, 
we  always  expect  the  other,  the  consequent,  to  appear ;  or 
when  we  see  the  eon^ncnt,  we  always  believe  that  the  ante- 
cedent bus  preceded  it.  In  the  first  place,  we  would  ue\ 
liave  such  an  uxjKictition,  uiileea  \n  cognize  a  rclatida  ViiiVks*:t^ 
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the  properties  of  the  antecedent  ami  Lhe  r>)ns«]iient,  U 
gives  to  the  antecedent  a  potency  tu  bring  tliu  i'uiisc(]ueiift. 
from  noa-being  into  Iteiug.  Again,  it  is  not  a  general ixaticn, 
for  we  have  it  bi'fbre  we  can  geiieralliu! ;  ami  we  have  it,  from 
one  obecrvation,  often.  And  wo  may  sec  things  awoclaled 
together  forever,  and  not  have  any  idea  of  auch  connection 
between  tlieiu,  and  if  one  faile^l  to  appear  in  connection  with 
the  other,  we  would  never  thtnk  ef  a  failure  of  the  law  of 
cause  and  elft'ct.  Any  reafioning  that  doe^  not  recognize  tlila 
relation  between  the  propiTtiea  of  the  cause  as  a  potent^, 
aud  the  efil'Ct  as  a  produet,  by  meiinj  of  whicli  the  foi 
brings  tlie  latter  out  of  nun-being  into  leing,  is  tulnlly 
ctous,  and  all  reasoning  not  biised  on  such  idea  is  fiUse.  Tl 
animal  sees  only  time-succession,  aud  he  never  reasons 
progresses.  Man  reeognixea  causation,  be  reasons  and 
greeses,  by  usijig  causes  to  produce  di«ired  eflects. 

The  reaBoning  of  Hume  was  defective,  and  did  not,  aa 
admireni  claim,  prove  that  our  ideas  uf  cnu»e  and  efl^t 
merely  a  generalised  conclusion  bused  on  invariable  sui 
aud  ati^iociatiun  in  our  miads,  so  that  when  we  see  the  one 
always  ex[>cet  the  otlier.  aud  this  generalized  conclusion 
the  result  of  accumulated  experiences.     We  re]>eat,  we  mij 
see  certain  things  associated  forever,  and  an  infinite  nui 
of  times,  and  never  think  of  connecting  them  as  cause 
elfect.     Again,  in  other  oases  a  single  observation  is  sufficit 
to  produce  the  conviction,  and  nothing  can  eradicate  it 
8oe  a  relation  between  the  properties  of  what  we  call  the 
as  powers,  possessing  a  potency,  and  the  eRbct  that  brings  tlni 
effect  out  of  uon-beiug  into  being.     Hume  did  the  cause  of 
theism  a  signal  service.     He  showed,  in  his  illustrulion  of  the 
two  billiard  balls,  that  one  was  not  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
mudon  of  the  other,  for  they  might  lie  on  the  bible  togethor 
fui-ever  aud  then)  would  be  no  motion.     Nor  was  tlie  cue  thsl 
efficient  cause.     Nor  was  the  arm  that  held  the  cue  more  than' 
an  instrumental  cause.     Umne  stopped   too  soon.     Had  ha 
passed  back  to  the  mind,  lu  the  energinlng  will  that  controlled 
the  arm  and  directed  the  cue,  be  would  have  found  a  sponta- 
neous, self-acting  .energizing  iMJwer,  power  iu  action,  causing 
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ike  entire  series  of  })henonieiiti.  Hume  did  a  great  service  to 
theism.  He  showed  tliat  there  ie  uo  renl  cAUsation,  no  apon- 
tanoous,  self-acting  power  or  energy  in  matter.  Matter  ia 
never  an  efficient  cauSt,  but  only  au  inftru mental  or  second 
cause.  Matter  is  never  a  spontaneous,  self-acting  original 
cause.  Nor  is  physical  force  ever  a  spontaneous,  self-acting 
original  cause.  It  is  never  more  than  on  instrumeutal  or 
Becoiul  cause.  Let  us  remove  some  erroneous  couceplious  that 
cluster  ground  this  subject.  Hatter  is  essentially  and  neces- 
sarily pissive  and  inert.  The  first  law  of  motion  demon- 
strates and  declares  this.  Hence,  it  can  not  be  tui  agent  or  ac- 
tor, or  an  efficient  cause,  or  a  cause  in  the  sense  of  a  sponta- 
neous, self  acting  cause,  and  the  original  cauKe.  It  can  never 
be  more  than  the  instni mental  cause,  and  the  original,  the 
efficient,  the  spontaneous,  self-acting  cause  must  be  buck  of 
matter  and  distinct  from  it,  using  it  as  its  iiistruiuent.  Phys- 
ical force  is  not  an  original  efficient  cause,  for, it  is  not  epon- 
taneous  and  self-acting  or  self-directing.  Motion  is  not  a 
force,  although  it  Is  almost  invariably  spoken  of  as  one.  Mo- 
tion is  merely  a  change  of  situation  by  matter  in  which  it  in 
passive  and  acted  on  by  fi>rco.  Force  is  an  exercise  of  power 
by  an  actor,  or  agent,  or  efficient  cause.  Force  and  matter 
may  be  used  by  an  actor  or  agent  as  second  or  instrumental 
causes,  but  the  efficient  cause,  the  agent  or  actor,  or  original 
cause,  is  mind  or  will  power  in  action,  acting  to  produce  a 
pur|K>se<i  result.  When  we  speak  of  matter  and  physical 
&)n:e  as  causes,  it  is  only  as  instrumental  or  second  causes. 
We  affirm'  that  mind  is  the  only  agent  or  actor  or  efficient 
cause  in  the  universe.  It  is  the  only  self-acting,  spontaneous 
original  cause  in  tlie  universe.  All  else  is  secondary  or  in- 
stmiiiental  causation,  either  immediately  or  mediately  by 
means  of  implanted  power  implanted  by  mind.  Mind  alone 
acls.  Matter  is  acted  upon.  Mind  acts  and  eserciscs  power. 
Suoli  exeixiise  of  power  is  called  force,  and  force  causes  the 
motion  of  matter,  and  the  efl'ects  we  see  in  matter,  or  the  uni- 
verse. 

Then  what  we  call  force  in  matter  and  physical  force  or 
fbrces,  is  power  iiuplaiiied  in  matter  bj  imuA.    "£V«  ty**st- 
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dinatiun,  ndjiistmetit  and  wlaptatiiw  of  force,  show  that  it 
was  implanted  hy  mind,  and  ia  n-guluted  and  controilcd  bj 
mind  in  its  eflectH.  Then  mutiuii  and  action  are  not  the  ait: 
Motion  is  a  [lasiUTe  change  of  situation' by  matter,  cuutted 
force,  which  ia  au  exercise  of  power  by  an  agent.  Artlun 
t<pontaiieouK  cserci^e  of  power  by  au  agent  or  mind.  Vawn 
is  iuherent  in  mind  alone.  We  eay  results  in  nature  arc  pro- 
duced by  physical  causes  or  forces,  in  an  accomramluted  sense 
only.  These  forces  are  exemses  of  power.  Power  is  inhereat 
ii^mind  uhme.  An  agent  or  mind  implanted  these  pow«H, 
tliat  we  call  forces  or  causes,  and  coHirdtnatcd  and  controls 
lh<'m.  Force,  then,  is  an  exercise  of  power  by  an  agent,  and 
never,  in  tlio  true  sense  of  the  term,  an  agent.  It  only  acta 
as  an  instrumental  or  second  cause,  and  is  a  caujw  only  in  the 
same  sense.  Cau.se8,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  ori^ial 
cau!<e9,  do  not,  tliemselves,  have  causes,  and  are  not  cfibct^ 
Causes  may  have  occasions  that  impel  them  to  act, 
tiona  under  which  they  can  or  will  act,  but  the  agent 
efficient  cause,  the  real  cnuse,  is  the  actor,  the  ^pontani 
Bolf-«ctiiig  agent.  Motion  is  not  a  cause,  but  an  effect, 
cause  is  never  an  effect.  Motion  is  not  action,  nor  aa  exi 
of  [lowor  or  force  by  a  cause.  Motion  of  body  and  nets  of 
mind  are  not  the  same,  altboogh  materialists  confouiul  them. 
Bodies  more  when  influenced  by  force,  which  is  an  act  of  aa 
agent,  or  an  exercise  of  power  by  an  agent.  Mind  act'',  and 
docs  not  move.  Its  wis  produce  motion  in  bodies.  Then  all 
efhtcts  in  the  universe  are  either  immediiitely  the  re^ulta  oi 
the  exercise  of  power  by  an  agent  or  acts  of  mmd ;  or  niediittelj 
through  matter  and  furiic  us  (second  or  instrumental  causes- 
mediately  throU).'h  property  or  f<irce  ini])liinted  in  matter, 
properl)'  implanted  in  force  by  mind.  Then  our  idea  i 
cntuiAtion  is  derived  from  our  coni^iousness  of  our  iniuils 
wills  as  enei^iting  ]iowpr,  or  pow;er  in  action,  producing 
effects.  All  causation,  either  mediately  or  imniediutely.  in- 
heres in  mi  agent  or  actor,  or  sponbuieuus,  self-acting  agent  or 
mind.  We  ascribe  B|H>ntimeily,  Belf-iictivitynnd  self-regulation 
and  control  to  mind  and  mind  alone.  Hence,  all  Hpunta- 
iie'tty,  sblf-aclivity  lutd    efficient  causation  lins  its  ground  ia 
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rtniud.     We  are  not  necessitated  to  rim   through  an  endless 
Ichaiu  of  cniises  and  efiecis,  for  reasun  decliires  tliiit  there  must 
I'be    that  wliich  was  not   an  eU'ect,  that  wliii:]i  had  no  cause, 
I  but  U  the  groimd  and  source  of  all  cau.satioa.     The  atheist 
lltdiiiiU    tills  when    he  a^umes  the  eternity  of  mat[«r  und 
»fi>rce,  and  assumes  that  they  are  unearned  and  the  source  of 
I  Jill  being.     Our  reascming  has  stiipped  niAter  aud  force  of  all 
p  cftiiaiition,  uf  all  spuntaneity,  self-itelivlly  and  self-regiilntiou, 
]  cuch  us  must  inhere  in  efBcient  und  original   causaliun.     It 
has  nuule  them  effects  and  the  instrumcuts  of  mind.     It  lias 
platNid   ull   etficient  ctiu.-'Htion    in    miud.     The  uncaused,  the 
cnuse  of  causes,  must  be  absolute  mind. 
We  have,  also,  these  intuitions.     Co-ordination,  arninge- 
Klcent,  adjustment,  adaptation,  ma  system  or  method,  exhibit- 
■  iug  plan,  design  and  purjMse,  with  prevision  of,  and  provision 
1  £ir,  subsequent  phenomena,  controlled  by  law,  exhibiting  and 
I  realizing    tbe    highest    couceptious    of  reason,    can    not    be 
I  evolved  by  matter  aud  force,  can  nut  come  from  matter  aud 
,  are  nut  in  matter  and  force.     Tliey  are  not  tlie  prup- 
[  erttes  or  products  of  blind,  insensate  matter  and  force.     Can 
I  not  be  evolved  out  of  them.     We  intuitively  recognize  them 
!  attributes  or  acts  of  mind,  and  miud  alone;   aud  throw 
I  them   back  on  mind  as  their  only  couceivablfi   ground.     We 
I  liavc  iiituitiuTia  of  moral  qutilib'cs  in  persons  and  tlie  acts  of 
pei'^oiis,  and   only  in  persons  and    the  acts  of  persons.     We 
have    intuitions    of  good   and    evil,  righteousness    aud    sin. 
Theae  ideas  impose  obli^'atiou.    They  look  to  a  higher  power 
than  roan,  to  which  the  obligation  is  due.     The  idea  is  intu- 
itive that  our  octious  are  rewardable.     We  have  the  intuitli'ii 
that  we  enjoy  ble^lngs  as  rewards,  and  suSer  evil   as   puu- 
i^nient.     We  feel  ttiat  thene  rewards  and  punishments  cume 
from  a  higher  power.     We  have  intuitions  that  the  world  is 
controlled  according  to  these  principles.     Tiiese  idcAs  refer  to 
a  mind  to  which  we  are  responsible  as  lawgiver,  ruler,  judgo 
and  executive. 

Before  leaving  this  preliminary  work,  we  remark,  In  con- 
clusbn  of  it,  that  we  no  more  aHirm  that  a  man  is  bom  with 
intuitive  ideas  llian  we  aflinn  tbal  he  h  born  walkUv^,  \».\"«.* 
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ing,  or  Dating,  or  tliiiiklng.  We  affirm  thai  he  is  bom  with 
powers  that,  wlien  developed,  will  ennble  him  to  do  the  pliv»- 
ieiil  [Hirt  of  walking,  tidking,  or  eating,  but  the  muscles  iieiil 
development  and  training.  The  power  is  there  uid  the  fac- 
ulties and  principles  that  aintrol  the  power  are  tliere,  but 
tliey  must  be  aroused,  devL'lojied  and  applied.  So  the  mind 
has  certnin  constitutional  jiowers  and  Acuities,  and  iiihen-iit 
regulative  prlnciiJes,  that  control  these  power:)  aiid  fAoiilties, 
mid  lead  ihern  to  certain  results.  The  senses  furnish  the  oc- 
casions that  excit«  the  faculties  of  the  mind  to  action.  In 
accordance  with  these  regulative  principles  and  its  own  inher- 
ent constilulioiial  nature,  the  mind  has  certain  original  con- 
victions. Is  compelled  to  have  them  by  the  laws  of  ita  own 
thinking,  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  them,  The^e  concep- 
tions are  intuitions,  self-evident,  necessary,  catliolie  or  uni- 
VGr»d,  and  express  the  relations  and  the  natiu*  of  things. 
These  origuial  convictions  are  self,  and  not  self— mind  and 
matter — mind  and  its  rational,  moral  attributes,  matter  and 
its  physical  properties.  Mind  alone  is  spontaneous,  self-active, 
efficient  cause.  Matter  and  physical  force  are  not  spontane- 
ous, self-active,  efficient  causes.  They  are  merely  instru- 
mental or  secondary  causes.  For  matter  is  Inert  and  passive, 
and  force  has  no  spontaneity  or  self-direction.  We  have  ideas 
of  space,  time,  causation  and  infinity;  and  of  infinite  space, 
time  and  causation,  and  of  dependence  and  contingency.  We 
have  rational  idene  of  order,  law,  co-ordination,  adjustment, 
design,  plan,  Bystem,  method,  prevision  and  provision.  We 
have  intuitions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  moral  tjualities  in 
persons  and  acta  of  persons.  We  have  intuitions  of  responsi- 
bility, obligation  and  retribution.  We  do  not  obtain  these 
Ideas  from  physical  nature,  but  with  them  furnished  in  con- 
Bdoiisne^,  by  our  reason,  we  recognize  the  apjilication  of  thera 
in  the  [ihysical  world.  We  are  conscious  that  our  mind  ia 
one  corisL-ioua  thinking,  willing,  moral,  responsible  unit  or 
self.  That  our  mind  has  attributes  or  powers  and  faculties, 
and  is  not  an  orgaTiiam  with  organs  or  parts.  There  is  har- 
mony of  attributes  and  powers,  and  n-it  order  aud  ai'railg^ 
went  of  piu't^  or  organs. 
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Then  our  knowledge  is  based  on  sensation,  consciousness, 
intuition  and  revelation.  Using  all  these  sources  of  knowl- 
edge, and  basing  our  argument  on  the  above  intuitive  ideas, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  oiu*  argument,  and  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish our  thesis — "The  beginning  of  all  being,  the  ground 
of  all  causation  and  condition  and  being,  is  an  absolute,  intel- 
ligent cause,  or  self-existent,  eternal  mind  or  spirit."  The 
causes  that  impel  man  to  a^ourse  of  reasoning  that  woul<l  lead 
to  the  idea  of  God,  are;  Ist.  A  sense  of  dependence.  2d. 
The  idea  of  causation  and  the  recognition  of  causation  in  na- 
ture. 3d.  An  apprehension  of  the  infinite.  These  impel  men 
to  begin  and  prosecute  inquiries  concerning  the  cause  of  all 
things.  We  postulate  the  following  axioms  or  self-evident 
truths : 

I.  Order,  arrangement,  coH)rdination,  adjustment  and  adap- 
tation imply  design,  purpose,  system,  method,  law  and  plan. 
No  rational  mind  can  deny  this, 

II.  Design,  purpose,  method,  law  and  plan  imply  a  design- 
ing, planning  mind,  that  has  designed  and  planned  the  order, 
method  and  system  for  some  purpose  or  end.  No  rational 
mind  can  deny  this. 

III.  A  regular  and  invariable  recurrence  of  the  same  phe- 
nomena, in  the  same  sequence  and  connection  in  time,  space 
and  relations,  implies  order,  law,  system,  method  and  plan. 
No  rational  mind  can  deny  this. 

IV.  The  idea  of  causation  is  a  fundamental  intuition  of  all 
reason.  Reason  intuitively  pronounces  certain  things  causes 
and  others  effects.  Any  phenomenon  brought  out  of  non-being 
into  being  by  something  else  is  an  effect.  A  cause  is  that 
which  brings  something  else  out  of  non-being  into  being. 
Man  intuitively  sees  a  relation  between  the  properties  and 
powers  of  certain  things,  and  other  things,  that  give  to  the 
first  a  potency  to  bring  the  second  out  of  non-being  into  being. 
He  sees  more  than  invariable  succession  and  connection.  He 
sees  a  potency  in  one  that  brings  the  other  into  being.  It  is 
not  a  generalization  of  accumulated  experiences,  for  man  has 
the  intuition  before  he  can  generalize,  and  generally  after  one 
observation.    ' 
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V.  A  regular  and  invariable  connection  between  a  tiling  or 
R  system  of  things  in  pret«dence,  tutd  a  phenomenon  or  system 
of  phenomena  in  sequence,  demons  t  rates  cause  and  eSect, 
when  we  sec  a  connection  between  the  properties  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  first  to  bring  the  second  Into  being— «  potency 
in  the  firet  to  produce  the  second  as  a  result. 

VL  Like  chumv;  produce  like  effects,  and  like  effects  must 
flow  from  like  causes.  Hence,  every  effect  mu^t  have  bad  an 
adequate  cause.  An  effect  implying  intelligence  must  have 
had  an  adequate  cause,  an  intelligent  cause. 

VII.  In  all  our  investigations  and  reasonings,  we  paM  from 
tlio  understood  and  known  to  the  borders  of  the  inexplicable 
and  unknown.  We  can  and  do  apprehend  the  exL^tence  of 
things,  and  know  that  they  exist,  when  we  do  not  compre- 
hend how  and  why  they  exist,  nor  understand  how  they  can 
be  Oil  they  are,  nor  why  ihey  are  as  they  are.  We  are  con- 
scious that  there  is  a  connection  between  body  and  mind; 
and  yet  we  do  not  understand  how  they  are  connected  as  they 
are,  nor  why  they  are  thus  connected. 

Vm.  In  all  our  reasonings,  we  pass  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  finite  to  an  nppreliension  of  the  lufiuite.  From  finite 
portions  of  space,  through  a  relative  infinity  of  space,  we  rise 
to  an  apprehension  of  absolute  infinite  space.  From  a  relative 
infinity  of  duration,  we  rise  to  an  apprehension  of  absolute 
infinite  duration  or  eternity.  From  a  relative  infinity  of  mi- 
crocosms, we  rise  to  an  apprehension  of  the  macrocosm  or 
uiiivetse.  From  a  relative  Infinity  of  causes,  reluteil  as  a  har- 
monious system,  we  rise  to  an  apprehenifion  of  tiie  Absolute 
Cause,  and  the  Uncaused.  From  a  relative  infinity  of  the  con- 
tingent, connected  in  a  system,  we  rise  to  an  apprehension  of 
the  Necessary,  as  their  only  conceivable  ground.  From  a 
relative  infinity  of  the  conditioning  and  the  conditioned,  re- 
lated as  a  system,  we  rise  tn  an  appreheui'ion  of  the  uncon- 
ditioned, the  condition  of  all  being.  From  a  relative  infinity 
<^  finite  beings,  related  in  an  order  pervading  the  universe, 
we  rise  to  an  apprehension  of  the  Absolute  Being,  the  ground 
and  sunimation  of  all  being.  Prom  a  rotative  infinity  of 
finite  displays  of  force,  co-ordinated  as  a  barmoniuus  system, 
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I  we  riise  to  rd  Rpprelieneinn  of  Infinite  Force  or  Oiiini[iot«iice, 
|FiOni    n  relrttive  iiifinity  of  finite  displuys  of  intt^lMgoiicei 
nited  into  a  system  rcnlixtng  the  higlicst  conceptiom  of  rea- 
II),  ve  ri,^  to  ari  npprehension  of  Absolute  Intelligence,  or 
I-  God.     We  simply  affirm   timt  vre  have  these  apprehetisions 
I  of  the  indnile  in  eiich  field  of  investigation  and  thought.     The 
j  nndeniable  fcct  that  every  dialect  on  earth  has  terms  ei- 
I  prceaing  these  apprehensions,  and  tluit  man  has  always  had 
I  terms  expressing  them,  demonstrates  that  be  has  the  appre- 
1  bensions.     We  do  not  now  assume  that  these  apprehensions 
I  are  all  valid,  and  that  the  objective  reality  corre^wnds  with 
j  tbe  subjective  notion,  though  if  our  nature  be  reliable,  and  a 
I  valid  basis  for  reasoning,  and  a  valid  instrument  of  reaj^uning, 
I  ftnd  if  reasoning  be  at  all  po»«ible,  these  apprehensions  are 
I  Tidid  and  true.     80,  also,  since  the  atheist  as  well  a^  the  tbeist, 
Bud  as  implicitly  as  the  tbeist,  accepts  the  verily  of  our  ap- 
I  prehensions  of  infinite  space,  infinite  time,  and  infinite  being 
in  matter  and  force,  and  that  they  are  necessary  and  uncon- 
ditioned, we  might  pnt  him   to  tbe  proof  to  bIiow  why  we 
shnll  not  accept  the  equally  nnivenaiil  apprehension  of  infinite 
intelligence.     Tbe  reader  will  observe  and  be  careful  to  re- 
member that  wc   say  apprfhaui,  and  not  cmnprehetui.     We 
must  not  confound  perception  with  perfect  knowledge,  or  ap- 
I  prehension  with  comprehension.     We  do  apprehend  the  ex- 
istence and  cbarncteristira  of  things  that  we  do  not  coinpre- 
l  bend.      When   we  assert   that  we   can    not    apprehend  the 
infinite,  we  do  apprehend  the  infinite  and  some  of  its  cbarac- 
lerislics  in  our  affirmation  itself. 

/e  see  all  about  us  pro]iertics,  attributes  and  (jualitics,  the 
predicates  of  subject.  We  can  compare  them  and  classify 
ihem.  and  generalize  and  lenm  the  nature  of  subject.  Wo 
Bee  pmtcnsion,  movement  and  succession — events  transpiring 
ime,  and  having  a  beginning,  succession,  order  and  ar- 
rnngenienl,  exprewive  of  power,  regulated  power,  which  throws 
the^  characteristics  back  on  the  power  that  produced  tliem. 
We  see  things  having  a  relation  to  each  other — co-ordinated 
and  having  a  relative  unity,  wbicb  suggests  absolute  uni 
We  see  things  conditioned  in  time,  space  and  ^:B.^Jsa.^ifii^l,■w"^'^  1 
22 
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Buggc«t  the  unconditioned,  the  ground  and  siimmation  of 
C<>QHiti<>ii.  Maii  is  conscious  that  he  is  one  cunscioua,  tbi 
iitg,  willing,  iilanning,  moral,  re^pon^ble  self.  He 
M-ious  that  there  is  in  him  an  energiKiag  will,  which  h  power 
in  nctiou  controlled  by  intelligence.  Ttrnt  there  Is  in  hiniBolf 
int^'lligent  caiisutiou,  producing  order,  co-ordination,  ndjust- 
incnt  and  adaptjition,  into  a  system  or  tnetliul,  exhibiting  de- 
sign, purpose  and  plan,  with  provL'iou  of  future  results,  and 
provie^ion  for  their  production,  and  for  them  in  accMxhuioe. 
wilh  law  of  reason,  and  realizing  the  conceptions  of  his 
sou.  He  is  conscious  that  there  is  this  intelligent 
ill  himself,  in  addition  to  and  above  matter  and  force, 
controlling  and  using  matter  nnd  furcc  for  hie  own  purpoMS 
and  ends.  The  following  focU  are  found  in  niiture,  an> 
fijund  {)ervndiug  the  entire  universe,  which  have  iheir 
any  groimd  in  mbd.  and  have  a  necessary  reliiti'>n  to 
and  thought  aa  their  source:  Numerical  and  geometrical 
lation  and  proportion ;  the  defioiie  relation  and  propnrtt4 
of  the  elementary  substances  in  chemical  action;  symmet- 
rical and  geometricai  relation  and  arrangement  of  parts  in 
crystallization  and  exact  geometrical  form  in  crystallization; 
the  numerical  and  geometrical  relation  of  the  forces,  orbits, 
forma,  motions,  massea,  distances  and  densities  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  tlieir  orbits,  all  of  which  have  an  exact  mathe- 
matical proportion  and  exproRsi<)n,  realiiiiig  some  of  tlie  most 
exalted  and  profound  truths  of  this  most  abstract  of  all  de- 
partments of  pure  thought.  These  realizations  of  the  moat 
exalted  conceptions  of  reason  have  a  neces.<ary  ground  in 
mind,  and  a  necessary  relation  to  absolute  reason  and  thought, 
as  their  only  conceivable  ground.  The  arrangement,  co-ordi- 
nation, adjustment  nnd  adai>tation  of  all  forces  in  the  universe 
as  to  when,  how  long,  how  often,  in  what  order  and  succession, 
and  where  and  with  what  power  they  shall  act,  imply  order, 
system,  method,  design,  phin  and  law.  The  uniform  succes- 
sion of  new  existences,  nnd  the  progressive  evolution  of  new 
fnnns  ont  of  previous  types,  implies  design,  plan,  law  and 
system.  The  evolution  of -new  species  conformiible  to  li: 
tuid  dcJinite  ideal  archetypes,  fi^reat  idwil  arL'Jietypea  as  ot 
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trolling  Mens,  indicatea  a  comprehensive  plan,  law,  nrder, 
uetliod,  ailjiisiment  and  design.  All  tbene  Irnve  ihcir  ncces- 
t&ry  gi'uund  in  aliaolute  reason  and  thought.     The  nduptation 

f  organs  to  fulfill  special  fttnctionB  necessitates  adjustment, 
design  and  plun.  Diversified  homologous  oi-gnn»  made  to 
fulfill  analogous  funcCionR,  widely  different  organs  fulfilling 
tlie  same  fuoctjons,  and  the  same  organs  fnlfilling  widely  dif- 
furont  funcdoDs,  yet  maintaining  a  general  plan,  necessitates 
fnreknowlcNigG,  altemativity,  choice,  plan,  purpose,  with  pre- 
vision of,  and  provision  for,  certain  ends.  These  have  a  nec- 
essary ground  in  reason.  These  highest  ideas  of  reason  are 
realized  in  the  smallest  atom  and  each  aud  every  atom — each 
organ,  each  function,  each  organisation,  each  species,  each 

irder,  each  planet,  each  system,  ond,  in  the  universe,  the  In- 
finite Cosmos.  They  have  their  necessary  and  only  conceiv- 
jle  ground  in  reason  and  thought. 
We  have  also  these  idcais  in  die  universe  which  have  a 
nece«ieary  relation  to  moral  ends  and  ideas,  and  con  he  ground- 
ed only  in  j>ersooality  or  mind.  Tlie  universal  tendency  to 
discriminate  between  act£  as  voluntary  and  involuntary,  and 
to  further  discriminate  between  thefbrmerasright  and  wrong, 
indicates  a  relation  to  an  immutable  standard  of  Right.    The 

miversal  sense  or  consdousness  of  obligation  and  depetidenoe 
indicates  some  relation  to  supreme  jwwer  or  absolute  author- 
ity, Tlie  universal  consciousnees  of  responsibilily  and  ao- 
intabilrly  for  ootions,  and  that  we  endure  the  consequences 
our  conduct  aa  a  reward  or  punishment,  indicates  a  rela- 
tion to  a  supreme  judge.  The  happiiiesB  that  we  intuitively 
recoguixe  as  a  result  of  good  ctinduet,  and  the  evil  resulting 
from  evil  conduct  in  this  life,  and  tlie  universal  expectation  , 
and  conviction  that  it  wilt  bo  so  in  a  future  state,  iudicat'<8  a 
relation  to  a  Supreme  Executive.  The  integrity  and  verily  of 
our  nature  must  be  denied,  and  all  reasoning  reudered  impos- 
sible, if  wo  deny  or  repudiate  these  catholic  ideas  of  universal 
reason.  They  are  the  highest  and  greatest  realities  of  tlie  unj- 
veree,  nnd  basis  ideas,  acting  as  motive  jxiwers,  urging  us  on  in 
our  tlioistic  rfttcnrcliw}  and  reasonings,  nnd  lending' us  to  reason 
and  thoirghtasilieponndofidl  being.  Owt  ^'.■\ww\'^Tr>V3ft\'v^\«a.,l 
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then  is,  thnt  man  iiituilively  reasons  that  every  effect  mat^fl 
Imve  had  nii  adequiite  cause.  As  a  catliolic  affiniiation  ofl 
UDiversal  roneort]  Itased  on  uiiiveraa]  intuitions  of  reaHon,  arts- 1 
iiig  from  the  phenomena  and  the  chamcteristicti  of  phonomcitft  j 
rovenlcd  in  sensation,  man  coDcludos  that  the  iinivt-r 
etfvct,  and  an  ettbct  that  must  have  hod  on  intelligent  cauUi  i 
Or  it  is  an  nfiii'mation  of  universal  reason  that  tht!  Abaolut^'l 
Cause,  tlie  Ground  of  all  Being,  must  be  Absolute  Miitd. 
To  this  course  of  argument  the  following  objections 
urged; 

I.  It  is  denied  that  man  would  prosecute  a  course  of  rei 
Boning  on  caubo  and  efiect  in  Nature. 

II.  It  is  urged  that  it  is  uuscientitic  and  futile  for  Iiim  I 
do  su. 

HL  It  is  denied  that  he  would  conclude  that  the  Univerw'] 
is  an  effect,  or  that  lie  could  prove  it  to  be  such. 

IV.  It  is  denied  that  he  would  reach  Intelligent  Cause.  It  I 
is  urged  that  man  can  reach  only  matter  and  phenoiriena,  i 
matter  and  furc«  in  nature,  hence  he  would  conclude  tliiit  tha  1 
muse  of  all  was  a  physical  cause,  and  he  never  would  rise  tO  1 
an  apprehension  of  an  Intelligent  Cause,  or  any  cause  but  ■  1 
physical  cause. 

V.  It  is  denied  that  he  ever  would  rise  to  an  apprehension  1 
iif  an  AI»solute  Cause.     He  would  run  through  an  endlea 
rie«  of  causes  and  ei!bcts,  and  never  could  or  would  rise  to  AA  ] 
apprchendon  of  a  First  Cause. 

VI.  It  is  urged  that  he  might  rise  to  an  apprehension  of  J 
an  Artificer,  Kuler  and  Judge,  but  not  to  an  idea  of  a  Cr^  j 
ator. 

VII.  It  is  urged  that  man  would  have  an  idea  of  the  eter- 
nity of  matter  and  (brce,  as  well  as  mind,  and  only  hai 
idea  of  a  finite  Artificer,  Ruler  and  Judge.     Such  wa« 
Mill's  position. 

YIII.  It  is  ui^ed  that  the  argument  has  more  in  th( 
elusion  than  there  is  in  the  premises.     The  premises  are  fin* 
ite,  but  the  conclusion  is  infinite,  hence  the  argument  is  not    ' 
legiiimiite. 

JX.  It  h  olyectetl  that  when  we  expnnd  our  conceptioi 
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infinity,  it  brenks  down  mid  becoini.'*  worllile 
beyond  our  gmsp. 

X.  It  in  urged  tliit  Eiiice  the  Fiivt  Caui«  i»  liiGnite,  and  our  | 
giealest  eHeut  fiuite,  we  can  not  bridge  tlie  chueni  l«lwc[ 
greiitcRt  effect  anil  uur  Cuuw.  Wc  can  neither  lil't  our  grettt-  I 
est  ctTect  tu  our  Cause,  nor  bring  down  our  Cauiw  to  our  grciit*  I 
est  cfiert. 

XI.  It  is  urged  that  we  can  not  have  any  knowledge,  even  J 
in  a]iprcheiiBion  of  the  infinite  ;  hence  when  we  make  the  first  I 
L'nu.se  infinite  vie  relegate  it  to  the  domain  of  the  imknowable  | 
nil)  unthinkable. 

XII.  Finally  it  is  objected  that  we  nntlirojwtaorpbiKe  God,  ] 
make  him  in  our  own  image,  and  fiuite  him,  and  make  biin 
imperfect.  If  we  attempt  to  avoid  this,  and  expand  our  con- 
ception, and  strip  it  of  erroni,  it  becomes  valueless,  for  it  poft* 
BCB  beyond  our  grasp.  It  pnasca  into  the  dominion  of  the  un- 
thinkable and  unknowalile.  In  either  cose  we  destroy  the 
cuiice^lloii  of  God,  ntber  by  finitiug  Him  or  by  making  him 
unknowable. 

Tu  the  first  objection  we  reply  that  man  baa  an  intuitioa  I 
iif  causation,  which  he  uses  in  all  his  actions.     As  a  mnttv  I 
of  fact  he  has  always  prosecuted  mch  researches  and  reason-  ] 
ings.    To  the  second  we  reply  that  a  more  caricaturi'd  travesty  [ 
on   (science  was  never  conceived  than  the   positivist  conoep-  j 
tion  of  science. — Learn  how  and  when  phenomena  transpire  in  1 
time-succession,  and  be  content  therewith  !  It  ignores  the  fun- 
damental intuition  and  idea  of  all  science,  the  intuition  of  CAua-    I 
ation.    All  science  is  based  on  and  built  up  by  meaiiK  of  this 
idea  of  causation.     The  positivii^t's  conception  strips  phenom- 
ena of  all  connection  of  rational  ideas,  and  they  full  to  pieces  J 
in  our  himds.    It  serves  nature  as  Medea  did  her  brother  Asbyr>  I 
lis;  and  all  attempts  to  unite  the  disjeda  manbra,  tlie  isolated  ] 
plieuomciia,  are  as  futile  as  the  attompte  of  the  father  to  put  j 
together  the  fragments  of  his  slaughtered  child.  80  far  from 
inquiry  into  causes  being  futile  and  unscientific,  it  id  the  e 
mating  principle  of  nil  true  science  ;  and  all  the  glorious  reei 
of  science  are  the  results  of  such  inquiry.     To  the  third  ob- 
jection wc  reply  that  man  has  ever  rt^rdui^  V.\\fc  v 
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an  efiect — at  Icnst  its  presmt  oonstitutton,     The  cWutianist 
and  atheist  regiird  the  pi-csont  coii«tttulii>n  of  things  m  tho 
effect  of  development  nr  evolution.     It  ciiD  be  demoii»tr»ted 
to  l>c  nil  eSl-ct.    A  regiilar  and  invariable  connection  betweea  1 
things  or  a  wyateni  of  things,  and  phenomena  or  a  system  of  , 
phenomena,  implies  cause  and  effect,  when  there  exists  a  n 
CBsary  and  obvious  relation  and  connection  between  the  prin- 
ciples and  properties  of  the  things,  as  powers,  and  the  phe- 
nomena— ^ving  to  the  former  a  potency  to  bring  llie  latter 
into  being.    Tlie  universe  ia  a  regular  and  invariable  connec 
tion  and  relation  between  things  nnd  systems  of  tilings,  i 
phenomena  and  systems  of  jihenoinena,  in  which  there  is  l(M 
necessary  and  obvious  connection  between  the  forces  and  prop*  I 
ertics  of  things  and  the  phenomena,  giving  a  jiotcncy  to  tl 
forces  and  powero  to  bring  tlic  phenomena  into  being  as  ef-  ' 
fects.     Therefore  the  universe  is  a  system  of  causes  and  ef- 
fecta.     The  macrocosm  is  a  unity  of  matter  and  its  forces,  or 
a  unity  of  systems  of  matter  and  forces,  producing  co-ordtnai- 
ted  and  correlated  jihenoniena,  or  co-ordinated  systems  of 
phenomena,  or  a  uiiily  of  phenomena.     A  unity  or  aystein  of   I 
nmtter  and  force,  pDnlucing  a  unity  or  system  of  phenomena,  j 
or  one  cflect,  gives  ns  one  cause  producing  one  effect.     HencS  I 
in  the  Cosmos  we  have  but  one  ciiuse,  producing  but  one  ef- 
fect    There  are  but  two  ways  of  evading  this.     One  is  to 
deny  all  causation.     This  is  so  palpable  an  abdication  of  rear- 
son,  that  we  need  not  notice  it  further.      The  other  is  to  de- 
ny the  unity  of  the  forces  and  the  phenomena.     The  general- 
i»itions  of  the  physicist  himself  shall  bo  nur  answer  to  this. 
He,  in  his  gencndisiations,  make*  the  forces  a  co-ordinated 
system  or  unity,  nnd  of  the  phenomena  a  co-ordinated  system   ' 
or  unity. 

Here  the  materialist  stops.  He  assumes  the  eternity  of 
matter  nnd  force,  nnd  that  they  are  tho  ground  of  all  being 
nnd  phenomena.  Ho  contends  that  when  we  have  reached  , 
matter  and  force,  we  have  reached  the  ground  and  origin  of 
alt  l*ing.  Tliere  are  two  queiiea  to  be  answered  before  we 
accept  his  position.  Is  the  materialist  justified  in  excluding 
iwteJJi^nce  or  Mind  fi-om  the  ground  and  origin  of  all  being? 
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Are  no  not  justlfled,  nny,  cntiipetled  to  rise  from  mBtter  and    I 
furcE!  to  Mind  or  Intelligence,  luileriur  Lo  matter  iind  force,  and 
muke  it  the  [^rouud  of  ull  being? 

Tiie  uaturiulist  uverluoks  the  highest  aud  most  important 
cuuse  iu  the  domain  of  nuture,  in  fiict  tlie  only  efficient  cause 
in  nature,  lonn'it  mind  or  energizing  will  and  volition  in  action. 
We  are  conscious  lliiit  we  have  in  ourselves  reason,  intelli- 
genee,  thought,  design,  cuntrivnnce,  adaptation,  adjugtmunt, 
order,  system,  law,  and  plitu,  or  that  uur  mind  is  on  intelligent  i 
cause,  producing  these  resulti^  in  our  action,  and  that  they 
can  be  produced  by  us  only  on  account  of  our  iutelligeuce, 
free  will,  and  volitiini.  These  ideas  of  law,  order,  and  plun 
are  borrowed  by  the  muteriallst  from  the  domain  of  mind. 
Tliey  arise  from  man's  consciousness  of  moral  order  and  obligo- 
tioivaud  law.  We  have  the  idea  of  luiv,  to  st.irt  with,  in  our 
physical  and  scientific  researched  and  classifications,  from  our 
consciousness  of  duty  aud  law.  It  arUes  not  from  an  external 
obiicrvaLion  of  what  is,  but  from  an  internal  conviction  of 
whut  should  be.  The  mateiialist  admits  tlnit  we  are  com- 
pelled, by  the  constitutional  tendency  of  our  mind,  to  classify 
phenomena  according  to  ideal  conceiitions,  or  rational  ideas. 
Hence  we  have  this  idea  from  reason,  and  not  from  obser- 
vation. 

We  have  the  idea  of  causation  from  onr  consciousness   of    | 
an  energi2ing  will,  which  is  power  in  action,  controlling  onr 
powers  and  organs,  oa  second  causes,  to  produce  effects,  iiur 
acts.     We  have  the  idea  of  order,  only  as  we  have  the  Idea 
that  our  mind  is  a  unit,  producing  a  totality    of  personal 
pheuumena,   our  conduct ;  and  that  all   the  varied  personal 
phenomena  constitute  a  whole.     We  have  from  conscioiisnesa,    ■ 
and  an   intuitive  exercise    of  our  reason,  this   idea  of  our 
mind  as  an  intelligent  cause,  producing  co-ordination,  adjust-    ' 
ment  and  adaptation,  into  an  order,  method  and  system,  and 
exhibiting  design,  purpose  and  plan.     We  regard  our  powers 
as  second  causes,   cotitrullcd  by  an  intelligent,   spontaneous, 
BGlf-ttctmg  cause,  the  eflScient  cause,  our  mind.    We  uituitively 
recogniie  co-ordinntioii,   adja-tment  aud  adaptation,   design, 
plan,  system  aud  law,  with  previeion  of,  ttni  "pt«s'\ft\'on^  'i'^'' 
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ing,  or  eating,  or  ibinking.  We  affirm  that  he  is  bom 
powers  that,  when  developed,  will  enable  him  to  do  the 
ical  part  of  walking,  talking,  or  eating,  but  the  muscles 
development  and  training.  The  power  is  there  and  the  fao- 
ultieM  and  principles  that  control  the  power  are  there,  hut 
they  must  be  aroused,  developed  and  applied.  So  the  mind 
Una  certain  coiialitutional  powers  and  fueulties,  and  inherent 
regulative  priatipW,  that  control  these  powers  and  faculties, 
and  lead  them  to  certain  results.  The  ileuses  furnish  the  oc- 
casions tliat  excite  the  iacultica  of  the  mind  to  action.  la 
accordance  with  these  regulative  principles  and  its  own  inher- 
ent constitutional  nature,  the  mind  lias  certain  original  con- 
victions. Is  compelled  to  have  thern  by  the  laws  of  its  own 
thinking,  and  to  act  in  acconlance  with  them.  Tliese  concep- 
tions are  intuitions,  self-evident,  necessary,  catholic  or  uni- 
versal, and  express  the  relations  and  the  nature  of  things. 
These  original  convictions  are  eelf,  and  not  self— mind  and 
matter— mind  and  its  rational,  moral  attributes,  matter  and 
its  physical  properties.  Mind  alone  is  »pontanft>us,  self-active, 
efficient  cause.  Matter  and  physical  force  are  not  spontaue- 
OUR,  self-active,  efficient  causes.  They  are  merely  instru- 
mental or  secondary  ciiuscs.  For  matter  is  iuert  and  passive, 
and  force  lias  no  spontaneity  or  self-ilirection.  We  have  ideas 
of  space,  time,  causation  and  infinity;  and  of  infinite  space, 
time  and  causation,  and  of  dependence  and  contingency.  We 
have  rational  ideas  of  order,  law,  coordination,  adjustment, 
design,  plan,  system,  method,  prevision  and  provision.  We 
have  intuilioiw  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  moral  ijunlities  ta 
persons  and  acts  of  persons.  We  have  intuitions  of  responsi- 
bility, obligation  and  retribution.  We  do  not  obtain  these 
ideas  from  physical  nature,  but  with  them  furnished  iu  cou- 
SL'ioiisne's,  by  our  reason,  we  recognize  the  apjilicatiun  of  them 
in  ihe  physical  world.  We  are  conscious  that  our  mind  ia 
one  conscious  thinking,  willing,  moral,  responsible  unit  or 
self.  That  our  mind  has  attributes  or  powers  and  ^tcnltice, 
and  is  not  an  organism  with  organs  >.>r  parts.  There  is  hnr- 
mnny  of  ntlributcs  and  poweis,  and  not  ordi 
meiit  of  parts  or  organs. 
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Then  our  knnwiedge  is  based  on  sensation,  consciousness, 
intuition  and  revelation.     Using  nil  these  sources  of  knowl- 
edge, and  basing  our  argument  on  the  above  ijiluitive  ideas, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  our  nrgitment,  and  endeavor  to  e»-  ' 
liiblish  our  thesis — "The  begimiingof  all  being,  the  ground 
of  all  causation  and  condition  and  being,  is  an  al>BoIute,  intel- 
ligent cause,  or  »elf-esiat«'nt,  eternal  mind  or  spirit."     Tlie   | 
causes  that  impel  mau  to  a^course  of  reasoning  that  would  lead   i 
to  the  idea  of  God,  are:     Ist.  A  sense  of  dependence.     2d. 
Tlie  idcn  of  causation  and  the  recognition  of  causation  in  na- 
ture.   3d.  An  Apprehension  of  the  infinite.     These  impel  men   I 
to  begin  and  prosecute  inquiries  concerning  the  cause  of  nil  i 
.  things.     We   postulate  the  following  axioms  or  self-evidcut 
truths: 

I.  Order,  nrrangement,  coordination,  adjustment  and  adap-    ' 
tation  imply  design,  purpose,  system,  method,  law  and  plan. 
Mo  rational  mind  can  deny  this. 

II,  Design,  purpose,  method,  law  and  plan  imply  a  design- 
ing, planning  mind,  that  has  designe<l  and  planned  the  order, 
method  and  system  for  some  purpose  or  end.  No  rational  | 
mind  can  deny  this, 

IlL  A  regular  and  invariable  recurrence  of  the  same  pli©- 
nomeua,  in  the  same  sequence  and  connection  in  time,  spues 
and  relations,  im})liGS  order,  law,  system,  method  and  plai 
No  rational  mind  can  deny  this. 

IV.  The  idea  of  causation  is  a  fundamental  intnition  of  all 
reason.     Reason  intuitively  pronounces  certain  things  causes 
and  others  etTects,    Any  phenomenon  brought  out  of  non-being 
iuto  being  by  si>mething  else  is  an  efiect.     A  cau^^e  is  that   ' 
which  brings  something  else  out  of  non-being  into  being. 
Man  intuitively  sees  a  relalion   between   the  properties  and   ' 
powers  of  certain  things,  and  other  things,  that  give  to  the    | 
first  a  potency  to  bring  the  second  out  of  non-being  into  being. 
He  sees  more  than  invariable  siiccG»iion  and  connection.     He 
sees  a  potency  in  one  that  brings  the  other  into  being.     It  ia 
not  a  generalization  of  accumulated  esperienccs,  for  man  has 
the  intuition  before  ho  can  generalize,  and  genenilly  after  oi)e 
ohficrvation. 
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ooming  esfetencca  and  events,  to  be  the  result  of  nitellig 
cuiiae,  and  llmt  alone.     A  mau  who  ilenieti  tliia,  i»  UDWorthf  \ 
of  one  moment's  reiisoning.     In  the  n^iitar  reeiirreoce  of  th* 
same  phenunienn,  under  tiie  eanie  ciruunietimccB,  which  the 
liiateriulUt  odmita,  and  wliidi  he  calls  law,  we  see  order,     tn 
tlie  hurmoiiioiif  working  of  the  forces  of  nature,  which  he 
eiilla  acUiig  under  law,  we  see  co-ordinalJoii  and  ari-aiigemenL  - 
In  the  openilion  of   these  force«,   to  produce  the  same  ph*^! 
nomena,  we  see  &  systuniatic  and  methodical  odnplntion  of  I^J 
forces  to  produce  the  phenomena.     In  the  trniform  action  ofv 
eich  animal  and  plant,  lu  accordance  witii  the  laws  of  ifx 
being,  we  see  that  the  animal  was  designed  for  this  life  as 
end.      In  the  harnnmious  operation  of  all  of  the  forces  t 
existences  iif  nature,   we  see  adjustment  of  the  forces  and'J 
existcncts  to  eacli  uther  and  the  whole  of  nature.     In  t 
regular  development  of  nature  forwani  ou  a  scale  of  progrCB- 1 
sion,  which  the  imitcrlalist  calls  evolution,  we  see  plan,  pn>^  ] 
vUiitn,  and  forethought.     In  the  prepamtion  for  coming  phfr  1 
nomenn,  atid  in  the  arrnngement  of  forces  to  produce  them,  J 
and  ill  the  correlation  of  other  existences  lt>  meet  thcni 
all  through  nature,  we  see  provision  fur  theni.  fiirethoiight  _ 
and  providence.     All  theee  facts  or  ideas  that  pervade  all  1 
nature,  have  their  necessary  and  only  conceivable  ground  ia  J 
niind.     A  man  who  denies  either  the  fact  or  the  dedUGti(Hl  | 
from  it,  is  not  worthy  of  one  moment's  notice. 

As  man  is  conscious  that  co-ordination,  adjustment,  and  ] 
adaptation  into  order,  system,  and  method,  exhibiting  plan,  J 
deatgu,  and  purpose,  acconling  to  law,  and  displayiug  prert- 
sion  and  provision,  iu  his  own  operations,  have  their  ground 
in  his  own  personal  thinking,  willing  self,  as  an  intelligent 
cause;  so  he  reasons,  and  is  cojn|ielled  to  conclude  tliat  adap- 
tation, design,  plan,  law,  and  providence  in  nature  have  th«r  , 
neoessury  and  only  conceivable  ground  in  a  personal,  thinking,  1 
niond  Ix-iiig  or  luttdligent  cause. 

Tlieu  man  is  compellnl,  by  what  he  sees  !n  nature,  to  rise  | 
above  the  forces  of  nature  and  matter  and  its  properties,  1 
an  intelligence  anterior  to  them  and  iibove  them.     Tiiere  ai 
but  two  wiip  to  evade  this.     One  is  to  den?  that  tlnTC  is  ci 
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on] illation,  adjustment,  ailaptation,  dceign,  methoci,  systora, 
plan,  law,  forethought,  and  providence  in  natiin?.  The  man 
who  does  this  is  not  wortJiy  of  one  nioment'ii  notice,  for  tha 
writings  of  tlie  most  eminent  evolutionists  abound  in  deecrip- 
tions  of  nature,  tn  which  these  cliaracteristica  are  recognized 
as  the  essentia)  ctiaracteristics  of  nature,  even  while  attempt- 
ing to  disprove  them,  and  in  the  espresaions  denying  tliem. 
The  other  ifi,  to  deny  Uiat  they  necessarily  imply  the  pre- 
existence  of  intelligence.  This  also  is  the  abnegation  of  all 
reftflim  and  sense.  Aa  this  is  the  crucial  question  of  the  whole 
discupision,  we  will  elaborate  it  further.  There  are  sixty  sim- 
ple original  elementary  substances  in  nature.  These  combine 
by  cnheaion  to  ibmi  homogeneous  aubetnncGs.  They  combine 
by  affinity  to  form  compound  subetauces.  Some  of  these 
will  combine  only  with  certain  others,  and  not  with  othere. 
They  combine  only  in  definite  mathematical  proporliona. 
Parts  of  compound  bodies  combine  with  certain  simples,  and 
with  certain  parte  of  other  comix>und  bodies,  and  always  ii 
exact  mathematical  proportions.  Different  proporliona  give 
entirely  different  substances.  Thus,  out  of  only  sixty  elemen- 
tury  substances,  are  formed  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  com- 
pound substanc-ea  in  existence,  and  always  in  accordance  with 
the  most  emct  mathematical  law  and  proportion.  This  gives 
co-ordination,  adjustmont,  law,  and  plan,  and  system,  before 
the  first  constitution  of  matter.  It  places  mind  anteiior  to 
the  primordial  constitution  of  matter,  to  originate  and  realize 
these  great  rational  ideas  in  the  primordial  constitution  of 
matter.  It  does  away  with  all  idea  of  the  self-existence  of 
matter,  for  it  nmkea  of  matter  a  sulwrtlinate  agent,  a  manu- 
factured article,  the  product  of  mind  in  its  primordial  consti- 
tution, and  places  muid  anterior  to  matter,  to  give  to  it  its  ' 
first  constitution.  Then  before  the  very  first  constitution  of 
matter,  there  was  in  idea  co-ordination,  adjustment,  adapta^ 
tion,  order,  system,  plan,  law,  and  forethought,  and  prevision 
of,  and  provision  for,  what  was  realized  in  the  first  constitution  ' 
of  matter,  and  what  afterward  appeared  in  its  combinations. 
There  was  mind,  in  which  these  ideas  existed,  an  originator, 
and  as  this  was  before    the  first  constitution  of  matter,  at 


Iffifore  matter  exUt«T,  a  creator  uf  matter,  luid  of  all  exo^ 
Iiiniwlf,  an  Absolute  Cause. 

Again,  the  «seential  pn)pertic9  of  matter  existoil  in  it  in  its 
firet  eoDFtitutiun,  or  at  its  first  existence.  We  can  not  con- 
ceive of  its  existence  without  these  ei'§ential  properties  or 
forces,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  attraction,  repiiWon, 
adbesioj),  cohesion,  aiBnity,  rejection,  electricity,  heat  nuil 
crystal lizali on.  These  are  co-ordinated,  adjusted  and  adapted, 
as-to  where,  and  when,  and  how  long,  and  how  often,  and  in 
what  order,  and  with  wlitit  power  ihey  will  act.  Tliey  are 
co-ordiiiatcd,  adjusted  and  adiipteil  in  an  oi-der,  system  and 
method  according  to  law  and  plan.  Tiiey  are  co-onHiinted 
and  adjusted  in  tike  maimer  to  act,  react  and  interact.  Thb 
necesdtates  forethought,  prevision  of,  and  provision  fur,  all 
this,  and  plan,  system  and  law,  before  the  first  action  or  ex- 
istence of  these  essential  pro]]ertics  of  matter.  As  we  can  not 
_  conceive  of  matter  existing  without  these  properties,  they  en- 
ter into  it«  pnmordial  ('onatitnti<in.  Again,  we  prove  matter 
to  be  a  manu&cturcd  article,  a  subordinate  agent;  and,  again, 
do  we  prove  that  mind  was  anterior  to  the  first  constitution 
of  matter,  originating  and  realiiiug  the  co-oiyliflation,  adjust- 
ment, plan,  s}-sCem  and  law  reidized  in  the  primordial  consti- 
tution of  matter. 

There  is  adjustment,  adaptation,  system  and  prescient  plan 
nnd  provi.^'ion  In  the  primordial  constitution  and  form  of 
things.  From  sixty  eleruenCary  substances,  in  conseqTience 
of  their  properties,  we  have  all  of  the  almost  infinite  variety 
of  existences  and  aiiliatauces  differing  so  widely  froni  each  other. 
These  qualities  and  projierlies  were  designed,  planned,  ad- 
justed and  armngcil  in  these  elementary  substances,  before 
they  existed,  before  their  first  constitution.  Before  the  firet 
constitution  of  things  these  ideas  existed,  for  they  are  rcal- 
iae'd  in  the  firet  constitution;  number  of  first  elements  nr 
elementary  sulwtances;  the  amount  of  each  elementary  sub- 
stance in  the  whole ;  tho  properties  nnd  chamcteristics  of 
each  elementary  substance;  the  essential  properties  of  matter, 
and  the  forces  of  mutter,  and  their  essential  characleristies 
forms  of  iiiatler,  such  as  soliility.  fiuidily  and    gaseousw 
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These  nre  necewRry  to  existence  and  motion.     The  Buscepi 
bility  of  elifttige  of  forni,  from  one  form  lo  another;  the  foi 
to  proilucesuch  change  of  fl>rm.     These  foroee  have  u]l  Ij 
W)-ordiiiated,  adjusted  and  adagled,  ss  to  where,  and  when, 
and  how  long,  and  how  often,  and  in  what  order,  and  with' 
what  power  they  will  act.     All  force,  in  all  these  imrtictilai 
acts  in  exact  mathematical  jiroporlion  and  law.  .  Cliemif 

Ion  doe?  also.     60  does  crystallization.     It  is  in  accordanoft^ 
with  exact  geometrical  proportion  and  law,  in  form  and 
lions.    The  very  highest  conceptions  ami  ideas  and  laws  ot] 

son  are  realized  in  th«  first  constitution  of  things.  Thi 
necessitates  co-ordination,  adjustment  and  adaptation  into^] 
order,  system  and  method,  exhibiting  design,  purpofe  si 
plan,  according  tu  law,  e:(pressing  and  realising  the  highi 
ideas  of  reason  in  the  very  primordial  constitution  of  thing*. 
This  necessitates  the  existence  of  mind  anterior  to  such  firrtj 
ctmstitutiim,  in  which  these  ideas  originated.  These  fundft*!] 
mental  characteristics  of  the  primonlial  constitution  of  things, 
prove  matter  to  be  a  mauu&ctured  article,  a  subordinatfl 
agent,  the  product  of  mind.  They  place  rensoji  anterior  to 
the  first  constitntioti  of  matter  and  force,  the  very  primnrdial 
constitutiou  of  all  things,  to  give  to  them  this  primordial  con- 
etitiilion,  and  as  llie  ground  and  source  of  all  being.  The 
thoughtful  attention  of  all  raaterialisls  is  called  lothisargu- 

Tit.  With  a  gifisp  as  relentless  and  resistless  as  the  des- 
tiny that  he  assumes  controls  all  things,  it  places  him  Sice  b> 
face  with  the  first  constitution  of  all  things,  and  proves 
mutter  and  force  to  be  munufactnred  articles,  subordinate 
ng'nts,  the  products  of  mind,  dlspraving  the  self-existence 
of  matter  and  furre,  atid  places  mind  anterior  to  matter  and 
force,  to  give  to  them  their  very  primordial  constitution,  or 
to  create  thcra.  It  compels  him  to  recignise,  in  the 
mordinl  constitution  uf  things,  the  realixatiun  of  the  highi 
conceptions  of  reason.  It  compels  him  to  recognize  the  fact] 
thut  mind  existed  anterior  to  matter  and  force,  and  gave 
them  their  firat  constilulion,  or  created  them.  It  compel*' 
bim  to  rise  above  matter  and  force,  to  their  Creator,  existii 
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anterior  to  tbetn,  and  Diake  mind  tlie  ground  and  beginning 
of  nil  being. 

Let  us  luTe  notice  a  fallacy  of  the  materialist.  He  coven 
up  llie  hick  of  causation  in  tiis  speculationn,  the  lack  of  con- 
necting links  of  thought,  the  lack  of  iiny  rational  explanation 
of  phenomena,  by  convenient  phrtises,  such  as  "lane  of 
nature,"  "nnture  of  things."  Doubtless,  nature  has  lavs  in 
Bcuordance  with  which  it  acts,  or  a  uiftnner  of  acting,  and 
doubtless  all  things  have  a  nature.  But  when  the  materialist 
talks  of  laws  of  nature  producing  tlial  nature  in  wliich  th^ 
inhere,  and  without  which  they  theni§elvea  could  not  exist, 
and  of  the  nature  of  tilings  giving  a  nature  to  things,  he  con- 
founds  antc(%<lent  and  consequent,  cause  and  effect.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  cover  up  the  nakedness  of  a  system  witli  the  fig- 
Icflves  of  a  convenient  phrase.  There  is  a  reason  for  the  um 
of  such  evasive  expressions.  Such  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  nature  of  things,  tliat  we  can 
not  describe  them  without  using  terms  that  imply  the  pre- 
existence  of  mind,  and  the  operation  of  mind  in  them.  The 
only  terms  that  the  materialist  can  use  in  his  de^riptjons  of 
nature,  and  in  his  speculations,  from  the  very  nature  and 
constitution  of  our  thinking,  imply  the  pre^xUtcnce  of  mind, 
to  give  to  them  these  characteristics.  Does  he  say  fixed 
laws?  Who  fixed  the  laws?  Does  he  say  established  laws? 
Who  estublislied  the  laws?  Does  he  say  order  of  nature,  or 
orderly  laws  of  nature?  Who  gave  to  nature  and  its  laws 
this*order?  Does  he  say  invariable,  Unchangeable,  unal- 
terable laws?  Who  gave  to  the  laws  their  co-ordination  and 
odju.itment  in  this  invariable  operation?  Every  expression, 
from  the  nature  and  constitution  of  our  thinking,  implies  the 
pre-existence  of  mind,  that  fixed,  established,  roguhited,  set 
in  order  or  adjusted  the  laws  of  nature  or  the  nature  of 
things.  Then,  in  the  present  constitution  of  things,  and  all 
along  the  stream  of  being,  until  we  reach  tlie  primordial 
constitution  of  things,  and  in  this  primordial  cimstitutiou 
especially,  we  find  characteristics  that,  by  the  laws  of  its 
thinking,  reason  is  compelled  tn  throw  back  ou  pre-exisleut 
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mind  as  their  necessary  and  only  ground.     Tlien 
ground  and  beginning  of  all  things. 

The  attempt  of  the  evolutionist  to  escape  intelligent  cnuss 
by  hia  hypothesis  of  evolution,  is  aa  senseless  as  the  course  of 
the  ostrich,  tliat  seeks  to  escape  its  pursuer  by  tliruating  it*' 
head  into  the  sand.  Suppose  that  we  admit  that  the  germs 
of  oil  tilings,  and  all  forces  now  in  operation,  existed  in  the 
primordial  constitution  of  things,  and  also  that  all  coriditiona 
existed  there  also  that  brought  these  forces  into  play  and  de- 
veloped these  germs  and  forces  into  what  now  exists;  we 
coiii|>elIed  to  step  further  back  and  ask:  "Whence  came  thi 
germs,  these  forces,  and  their  properties,  these  conditions 
laws?  Whence  came  the  adaptation,  cn-ordination  and  ad- 
justment of  these  conditions,  forces  and  laws?"  These  imply 
anterior  to  that  first  constitution,  with  which  the  evolutionist 
sCitrls,  co-ordination,  adjustment  and  adaptaUon,  design,  pur- 
{Misc,  system,  plan  and  law,  for  this  course  of  evolution  and 
tor  all  the  order,  beauty  and  harmony  that  now  exists.  The 
materialist  can  not  stop  until  he  reaches  tliat  which  has  il 
only  ground  in  mind.  He  is  compelled,  unless  he,  ostricl 
like,  hides  hb  head  in  some  ambiguous  phrase,  or  madly  dt 
thrones  reason,  to  recogniKe  mind  as  the  ground  and  hegi 
of  all  things. 

But  let  us  examine  more  carefully  the  course  of  progreeai' 
development  that  is  claimed  by  modem  science,  and  that  the 
materialist  claims  obviates  the  necessity  of  a  G(x],  and  di^ 
proves  his  exUtcuce.     Science  teaches  that  the  world's  history 
has  been  divided  into  epochs,  characterized  by  changes  in  the 
order  and  constitution  of  things.     In  each  epoch  there  haa 
obtained  a  certain  condition  of  things  and  existences  suitod  to 
such  condition.     There  was  a  uniform  suci^esMOn  of  the  sai 
types  as  long  as  the  world  was  suitod  to  them.     There 
A  gradual  cliange  of  conditions,  during  which  existences 
came  unlittetl    lo  surroundings,  and  the  earth   became  fit! 
for  higher  existences.     There  was  a  degeneracy  of  lower  lyj 
and  R  final  extinction,  and  a  siibstilution  of  higher  ty|K«, 
which  the  earth  ivas  fitted.     These  various  succei-sive  typwJ 
were  introduced  in  their  highest  [lerfeutlwvi  e.^  AXm\ 
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penrtuioe.  There  wm  a  progressive  evolution  of  new  or^era, 
ill  su(»;et<^ive  eteps,  in  coiiformiiy  to  fixed  ideal  arcbetypen, 
ehuwiiig  a  wnipreheiwive  plao,  a  pre-cxistcnt  dwign  uid  cod- 
iTul  find  govern  men  t. 

A»  the  inlroiluution  of  new  species  was  by  successive  sl^pe^ 
nud  in  their   liighi^t  |>erfoetioii  at  first,  they  were  creations. 
Oar  oonchisiun,  then,  is  that  a  progression  on  an  ascendiog    ' 
si-nle  must  liave  had  a  Iwgirming  when  mitterinls  were  ad- 
just!^ and  pniportiuiied,  and  forces  foordiiiatod  and  adapted  ^ 
to  produce  ihe  prugreesion.    The  created  series  are  developed  { 
by  successive  steps,  and  according  to  n  plan,  with  adlsUnct 
end  in  view,  hence  the  end  inu*t  liave  been  contemplated  from  M 
tlie  beginning.     The  proeei«  is  charucterlzcd  by  inlelligenoa  | 
and  unity,  and  the  resnlu  by  moral  (iiiality,  hence  Ibe  c 
must  have  been  an  intelligent,  moral  Power,  a<le<juate  to  the  I 
production  of  such  phenomena,  or  God. 

Tliis  argument  can  be  built  up  from  another  series  of  ol>>  ' 
servatiuns.     There  ia  co-ordination,  adjustment  and  adapta- 
tion,  into  onlor,   system,    and    method,    exhibiting   dts^ign, 
purpose  and  plan,  hi   acconlance  with   law,  expressing  and 
realizing  the  highest  ideas  uf  reason,  in  the  present  order  of 
things.     In  the  form,  <]uantity.  selection  and  purpose  of  all  i 
that  now  exists,  and  also  in  the  manner  of  acting,  as  to  where^    i 
when,  how   oflen,  how   long,  in  what  order,  and  with  what 
|)Ower    they  shall  act,    all  these    characteristics   appear   i 
every  step.     There  wns  plan,  prevision  aud  provision  for  nui 
and  animals  millions  of  yeare  befiire  they  existed,  Mccordiug  I 
to  geology.     Igneous  rock  is  the  ha'^is,  aud  stratified  rocli  that 
man  uses  is  easy  of  access.     Metjila  are  prepared  for  his  d 
and  placed  where  they  were  protected  from  destruction,  and 
yet  where  be  has  access  to  them. 

Vast  vegetable  growths,  that  had  no  conceivable  use  whea  , 
growing,  were  burled  miUione  of  years  ago  in  coal-beds,  pro- 
tected from  destruction,  and  yet  accessible  to  man  for  Hbom  | 
tfacy  were  pre^tared.  Rocks,  coal  and  metals  are  placed  when  J 
they  will  not  interfere  with  man's  wants,  and  yet  meet  hil  i 
wonts.  Coal  and  ractuls  are  near  each  other.  Cual  is  in  ] 
tMuntries  where  it  is  needed.     It  was  not  uutil  man  appeared 
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tiiat   the  object  of  all    this   prpparalion    could    be   appre- 
hended.    The  drill  period  prepared  ami  mixed  t!ie  eoila  for 
cultivutioi].     Domeeticahie  animab  appeared  with  innn.     In 
f  all  this  we  see  law,  desi^,  prevision  of,  and   provision  for, 
cgrning  cxietenccs.     The  adaptation  of  orgiiuB  and  exist^uces 
to  enda,  and  of  agencies  iu  natuni  to  deliuile  purpose?,  imply 
I  design,  plan,  forethought    and  intelligence.     The  theory  of 
'   adnpUitioD  by  uncouBcious  selection  of  tin  Intelligent  forces  is 
unconscious    nonsense.     Either  existences    were    adapted   to 
conditions  at  firet,  or  they  were  not.  If  ihey  were  adapted  at 
first,   who  adapted  them?     If  they  were  not  adapted,  how 
did  they  exist  in  thia  imadapted   slnte  until  adapted?    To 
say  that  unadapleil    conditions  adapted    them,  or  produced 
j   adaptation,  is  ti>  substiliite  destructive  agency  for  construct- 
L  ive  cause.      This  bringing  existences  together  in  time    and 
I   adaptation,  shows  intelligence,  forethought,  phui  and  adjust- 

The  historic  development  claimed  by  the  evolutionist,  and 
the  progress  wrought  out  in  it,  eatablislies  design,  plan,  gov- 
ernment and  providence.  Thia  is  especially  evident  when  we 
reflect  that  this  development  has  been  produced  in  each  na- 
tion by  influences  from  without.  Tlicre  has  been  no  spon- 
taneous civilization.  Then  in  the  primordial  constitution  of 
things — in  the  provision  made  in  sucii  first  constitution  fur  the 
development  that  followed — in  the  course  of  development — in 
L  the  present  order  of  things  and  in  the  progress  of  human 
history,  there  has  been  system,  law,  intelligence  and  will — 
one  cause,  one  intelligence,  one  mind.  Or  mind  is  the  abso- 
lute cause  or  ground  of  all  being.  We  have  tlius  in  every 
detxirtnient  of  researeh  traced  the  slreani  of  thought  back  to 
the  foiintaiD — to  the  idea  of  ideas — the  underlying  idea  of  all 

I  thought,  and  found  it  to  be  Mind,  Intelligence  or  Goil,  the 
Catiso  of  Causes,  Jehovah,  the  only  Stif-existent  One.  We 
have,  we  believe,  demonstrated  that  the  Cause  of  Causae  is 
Absolute  Miml. 
We  come  now  to  the  fifth  objection  urged  against  the  the- 
btic  argument.  Man  could  not  riw  to  an  ai>prehension  of  an 
[nfiuite  or  absolute  cause.     He  would  run  through  an  eii<U.«iA 
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scries  of  finite  cnuaoe  and  effects,  and  never  rine  to  nn  appro-  1 
heiiaioD  of  the  nWlute  in  cniimtion.  We  nSirm  ibat  vre  do  ' 
rise  to  an  appreheneion  of  ihe  infinite  in  every  (iepartinent  i 
of  thouglit.  From  a  knowledgo  of  the  finite,  we  posB  through  i 
the  relatively  infinite  to  nn  iippreliension  of  the  absoluU^f  i 
infinite.  We  take  the  mntPrialist  himself  iw  our  proof  <k  ■> 
this.  He  a»un)08  tlie  nbsolute  infinity  of  irpace  and  time,  < 
and  the  self-ex  isle  nee  of  mutter  and  force,  the  eternity,  »elf-  I 
eKiat«oce,  independence,  and  felf-PHstcnance  of  matter  and  -i 
force.  He  has  the  absolute,  the  infinite,  the  unconditioiked .  | 
ill  space,  dumlion  and  being,  in  matter  and  force, 
but  a  few  athei§l8,  affirm  as  poeiUvely  the  infinite,  the  absO' '  ■ 
lute,  the  unconditioned  in  mind,  The  niateriulist  is  evidence '< 
that  man  does  riae  to  an  apprelien*iou  of  the  absolute,  the 
infinite  and  unconditioned,  and  that  he  cnu  do  so.  The  fact 
that  nearly  all  men  do  affirm  that  the  Aliaolute,  the  ground  ^ 
uf  nil  bt'iijg,  is  Mind,  proves  that  (key  do  rise  to  an  appre-  < 
hensioR  of  Absolute  Intelligent  Cau:M>.  The  fact  that  the  i 
mnleriulist  denies  llmt  man  can  do  bo,  is  proof  that  he  cnn, 
for  lie,  in  his  denial,  dix:s  what  he  affirms  can  not  be  done. 

But  it  is  uigwi   that  we  could  only  hav?  an  idea  of  a 
Artificer,  a  Rnlcr.  Judge,  and  Executive,  hut  not  of  a  Cre-  :' 
ator.     We  need  only  refer  to  our  demon  si  ration  that  nuitter 
and  force  are  subordinate  agent?,  manufactured  articles,  to  • 
reftile  this  objection. 

Atheists  have  lately  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  destroy 
the  design  argument.  They  are  •.■otiecious  llmt  unless  it  ha 
destroyed,  men  will  always  accept  llie  exii^lt'nce  of  God  o^  a  ■ 
demonstrated  truth.  Even  theologians  ami  eminent  diyines  i 
have  conceded  that  the  design  argument  is  untenable.  We 
propose  to  show  that  they  have  acted  ha^itily,  and  to  vindl-  i 
cate  this  grandest  of  all  theistic  arguments,  and  to  show  that 
tlie  objections  are  utterly  fallacious.  The  design  argument  ia  > 
as  impregnable  as  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  One,  whose 
existence  it  so  clearly  demonstrates. 

Tlie  most  famous  attack  on  it  is  the  application  of  r 
adatmtnium.     It  is  said,  if  order  and  arrangement  imply  de- 
I  and  contrivance,  aud  design  and  contrivance  imply  i^jj 
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designing  miad,  then  as  Gml  has  order  and  arrangement  la  1 
liis  iittributcs,  there  is  design  and  contrivance  exhibited  in  his  I 
being;  and  ir  design  and  contrivance  bu  exhibited  in  his  be- 
ing, tlien  there  must  have  been  a  designing  mind,  that  con- 
trived and  designetl  thit^  order  and  arrangement,  and  bo  on, 
ad  infinitum.     Again,  if  adaptation  in  nature  implies  intelli- 
genue  that  produced  this  adaptation,  then  aa  Gotl  is  ndaph-d 
to  tlie  work  uf  the  creation,  governTnent  and  siutemince  of 
nature,  there   must  have  been  an  intelligence  that  adapted  I 
him,  and  §o  on,  ad  mfiiiitum.     This  attempt  to  destroy  the  de- 
sign argument  is  subtle,  but  it  is  a  iailacv,  neverthelew.     The  ] 
first  fallacy  is  in  a  confusion  nf  term*— a  conftision  of  things,  j 
not  at  all  similar.     We  are  conscious  that  we  have  one  indi- 
visible, unit  mind,  one  T^ouscious,  willing,    planning,  reason- 
ing, tree,  raonti,  responsible  entity,  or  self.     So  we  intuitively 
conclude  that  the  intelligent  cause,  the  alisolute  mind,  is  ( 
indivisible  pci'son  or  being.     We  are  conscious  that  our  mind  I 
has    attributes  or   faculties,  but  not  organs  or   parts  like  a 
material  orgoniiation.     We  intuitively  conclude  that  the  in- 
finite  mind    ha^i   attributes,  and  not  organs  or  parts.     We  J 
know  that  there  is  harmony  of  attributes  in  our  mind,  and  | 
not  order  and  arrangement  of  parts  or  organs,  ns  in  a  m« 
rial  organization.     So  we  conclutle  there  is  infinite  harmony 
in  the  infinite  attributes  of  the  infinite  mind,  but  not  order 
and  arrangement^f  parts  or  organs,  as  in  a  material  orgnni- ' 
zntion.     Then  the   argument  is   wurtlileas,  for  it  confounds 
parts  of  a  material  organism  with  attributes  of  mind,  and 
order  and  arrangement  of  parts  of  a  material  oi^uism  with 
harmony  in  the  attributes  of  mind;  and  confounds  an  indi-  j 
visible   mind   with  an  organism  made  up  of  parts.     Again,   J 
there  is  oilaptation  of  created  organisms  to  certain  ends,  liut  ] 
in  mind  there  is  potency  or  sufficiency  to  certain  acts.     There  J 
is  in  the  Divine  being,  infinite   and  self^exL^tent  potency  or  J 
sufficiency  to  the  work  of  creation,  but  not  adaptation  to  the  J 
work  of  creation.     Here  again  we  have  a  confusion  of  terms. 
Adaptation  of  a  material  organism  to  an  end  is  confounded    1 
with  potency  or  [K>\ver  in  mind  to  act.     And  the  lUllacy  ig  es-  ] 
pccialiy  gross  when  we  remember  that  imparted  aduvt"-*-*"''^  ■ 
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of  a  (-rented  orgnnistn  to  the  end  for  wliicli  it  was  ereoteOi  W 
cciiifuuuded  witli  iuhereiit  and  adf-existtiit  power  of  a  Belt  | 
existent  mind  to  piTform  an  act.  Tlieii  aa  material  organista  , 
is  radiciilly  and  wHentially  iliiierent  from  mind,  the  ar^^umnat  « 
calk  not  bo  applied  to  the  intinile  mind  for  Mitnt  of  analog/. 
Anal<^,  if  the  argument  wore  based  on  analo):y,  would  not  . 
permit  ue  to  carry  the  argument  further  tlian  to  tho  inlinitv  ' 
mind,  or  rather  it  would  only  lead  ue  up  to  tho  uifinits  ' 
mind. 

fiut  the  argument  ia   not  analogical.     It  is  purely  and  { 
severely  inductive.     Analogy  betAvceu  tlie  works  of  man  i 
the  marks  of  intelligenee  they  dUplay,  and  what  we  see  i 
nature,  in    displaying  tlie  same   characteristics,  suggests  tha 
argument.     The  argument  l^  strictly  inductive,  and  analogy    , 
stops  with  suggesting  the  argument,  which  is  based  on  intu: 
tiooa  of  reason  we  can  no  more  ileny  than  we  can  our  uw 
existence.     The  premises  arc,  that  cert:iin  ciiiiractemlics  i 
man's  works  indicate  design,  contrivance  and  purpose.     Co- 
ordination, adjustment  and  ailaptatiun,  imply  design,  purpose, 
and   plan,  system,   method  and  law.     No  one  worthy  of  oua 
momeiifs  thought  dares  deny  this.     This  is  au  intuition  irf 
reason.     The  materialist  dares  not  deny  it,  and  can  not  dis-    < 
prove  it.     Design,  puqiose,  plan,  method  and  system,  imply   i 
as  intelligence  that  designed  and  planned  the  co-ordination, 
adjustment  and  adaptation,  f<)r  some  purpose  or  end.    Method, 
system  and    law    imply  mind  also.      The    materialist  dares 
not  attempt  to  disprove  this,  and  dares  not  deny  It.     There  U 
in  natui-e,  in  every  part,  as  a  fund:iniental,  a  basis  character-   I 
istic,  coordination,  adjustment  and  adajjtation,   into   order, 
system,  method  and  plan.     The  writings  of  materialists  them-  \ 
selves,  are  overwhelming  proof  of  this.     This  co-ordination, 
adjustment    and  adaptation  into   order,  system,  metliod  and 
plan,  imply  design,  purpose  and  plan,  in  accordance  with  law 
and  system.     If  the  materialist  denies  thi«,  I  wilt  take  any  boc^ 
written  by  materiali<ta  concerning  tho  phenomena  of  nature, 

1  those  written  to  disprove  teleology  in  nature,  and  I  will  ( 
show  that  they  can  not  speak  of  nature,  or  describe  its  pro-  I 
cesses  without  e.-spressing  \u  teloolog)-,  ascribing  to  it  teloolog] 
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find  confessing  tliat  it  is  conslnicted  on  ihe  idea  of  toleoldgy, 
An  admirable  ill  us  trail  un  of  thi«  ia  seen  in  Durwin's  writings, 
fvritteti  to  dispnjve  teleology.  Design,  por()we,  plan,  eyslem, 
■metlioil  and  law  in  nature,  imply  mind,  as  the  only  coniieiva- 
rUe  source  of  tliia  design,  plan,  system  and  law,  Tliei'e  citn 
K|ie  no   escape  from  this. 

The  argument,  then,  is  not  analogical,   but  severply   and 
tpurely  inductive.      Tlie  iimt^rialist  must  disprove  tlie  prem- 
This  he  can  not  do.     Or  show  that  the  reasoning  is 
[^defective — that  the  conclusion  does  not  follow  from  the  pre- 
This  ho  can  not  do.     The  argument  is  as  impregnable 
f  to  his  assttulta,  as  Ciibraltur  to  a  pelting  With  pnpcr  wuds. 
The  attempted   redndio  ad  nbturdum,  only  reduces  the  one 
resorting  to  it  tn  an  ali^^ui-d  position,  as  one  who  utterly  mis- 
apprehends what  he  attjiclts- 

»Agiun,  iu  reply  to  this  attempt  to  destroy  the  def^ign  argu- 
ment, liy  reducing  it  to  an  absurdity,  by  esti  iiding  it  infin- 
itely, and  to  the  claim  that  we  would  be  comi»ellcd  to  run 
through  an  endless  cliain  of  causation,  or  an  endless  series 
of  causes  and  effects;  we  assert  that  to  do  so  would  be  a 
most  palpiible  violation  of  a  fundamental  law  of  ourthinking, 
and  a  violation  of  an  intuition  or  inherent  tendency  of 
reason,  to  pass  out  to  an  apj)rehenBion  of  the  intiaiie,  to  rise 
U)  an  apprehension  of  the  ahsolule;  and  we  ore  compelled  by 
the  same  law  to  slop,  when  we  reach  it.  As  the  mind  stops 
when  it  reaches  the'alisolute,  it  stops  when  it  reaches  infinite 
intelligenoe  or  absolute  cause.      In   this  infinite  intelligence 

[we  have  adetjuate  cause — sufficient  ground  for  all  that  exbla, 
and  we  do  not  inquire  what  caused  the  absolute  cause.  We  . 
have  that  to  wbicli  we  fasten  our  chain  of  causation  and 
■tup.  for  reason  cuts  short  t)ie  ratiocination  of  the  logical  un- 
derstand iiig,  and  rests  on  ibo  absolute  cause  as  the  summa- 
tion of  nil  causation  and  being.  The  atheist  admits  the 
absurdity  of  this  endte^  chain  of  causation,  with  which  he 
atteiupts  to  burden  the  iheistic  argument  and  break  it  down. 
One  of  the  favorite  devices  of  the  atheist  is  to  restate  the 
tlieistic  ni'gument.  and  caricature  it,  and  make  an  abt^nrdily 
of  it.     We  will  relieve  him  of  all  such  labor  of  love,  and  stata 
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our  positions  for  ourBelvea.     Another  ih  to  Insist  on  nttacbi 
to   the  tlieistic    argument  some  alisurtlity    thut   bears    : 
jingling  analogy  to  it.     We  sliall  reject  all  such  extra  bill 
dens,  and  ^ej(^(;t  all  anch  old  men  of  the  sea. 

The  atheist,   in    pursuing  the  same  line   of  argument  il|9 
other  departments  of  tnouglit,    repudiates,   with  iteorn,   bu<A 
absurdity;  and  we  will  not  allow  hlni  to  load  us  down  wit) 
what  he  rejects.     All  atheists  assume  the  eternal,   the  wlf 
existent,  the   independent,  the  unciiused,   and   the   uncone 
tioned   in  mutter   and    force,  or   iu  a  system  of  matter  s 
force.      He  insists  on  rising  out  of  a  chain    of   derived   ( 
dependent   being   to    the  absolute    aud    unconditioned.     He^ 
snye,    "Out  of   nothing,   nothing  comes,"   hence  something 
must  have  existed  forever,  or  there  must  be  a  self-existent, 
unconditjoned,  uncaused  ground  for  alt  being.     In   so  doing 
he  admiu  the  absurdity  of  what  he  attempts  to  fiisten  on  to 
the  thcistic  nrgumcnt,  and  refutes  himself,   and  establishes 
the  law  of  our  thinking,  the  tendency  of  reason,  to  which  we 
refer. 

All  materlalista  pass  out  into  the  absolute  in  space,  dun^l 
tiun,  matter,  force,  and  being.  All  others  do  the  same,  a 
stop  with  the  alisolute  in  these,  as  dues  the  matGiintist. 
obedience  to  the  same  law  of  mind,  all  but  the  nnitorialii 
pa&4  out  to  the  absolute  iu  mind,  and  as  he  slops  with  I 
ahsolute  in  space,  duration,  force,  matter  and  being,  so  the^^ 
stop  with  the  al>solute  in  mind.  As  we  do  not  ask  what 
bounds  absolute  space,  or  when  eternity  began,  knowing  that 
being  alisolute  they  have  neither  Itonndary  nor  beginning, 
so  we  do  nut  ask  what  caused  the  absolute  cause,  knowing 
that  being  absolute  he  has  neitlier  cause  nor  condition. 
In  all  our  reasonings  we  Invariably  puss  from  the  known  to 
the  unkimwn,  and  from  a  comprehension  of  the  finite  to  an 
apprehension  of  the  infinite.  Men  have  ever  done  so,  in 
space,  duration,  power,  being,  and  mind.  All  men  accejA 
the  absolute  in  space,  duration,  power,  and  being.  Only  ft^ 
few  reject  the  ahsolute  in  mind,  and  they  do  so  iu  violnlJui 
of  our  nature  and  all  ucnisl'^tency.  Tf  nur  nature  l>e  valid  fl 
a  basis  of  reasoning,  or  as  an  iin-lniment  of  reasouiug, thea 
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apprclieDfduns  are  verities.  If  we  go  beyond  experience,  to 
an  nppreheD:>iQn  of  the  alisolute  Bud  unconditioned  in  mind, 
>o  daea  the  materiiilist  in  «pace,  time,  and  being,  nnd  power 
of  iiidependenee  nnd  self-sustenance  in  matter  and  force.  He 
has  either  to  assume  the  eternity  of  matter  and  force  and  their 
properties,  or  tlie  eternity  of  eystenis  as  we  now  see  tbfiu,  for 
he  says,  "  '  Out  of  iiutbing,  nothing  comes.'  bcDce  something 
must  have  ever  existed."  If  SD,  it  had  infinite  being,  in  in- 
finite dumiiun  and  infinite  space,  with  infinite  power  uf  self- 
existence,  independence,  and  eetf Sustenance,  or  ia  unoin' 
ditionnl  nnd  nlsolulc.  The  materialist  has  to  rise  to  ihe 
al«olule  and  niicdtiditioue^l  himself. 

In  tu£tiite  space  we  have  tlie  miicrucusm  or  universe.  Froui 
s  relative  infinity  of  microcosms,  we  rise  to  an  apprehensiuii 
of  the  macrocosm  or  universe,  pervaded  by  order  througliout, 
uniting  all  into  a  cosmos,  or  infinite  order  or  system.  Froni 
finite  design  in  each  microcosm,  and  from  a  relative  infinity 
of  tlie«e  microcosms,  arrunged  into  on  infinite  macrocosm  or 
coemos  or  universe,  dUplaying  correlated  and  co-ordinated 
de^igu  throughout,  we  rise  to  an  apprehension  of  infinite 
design  ui  an  infinite  universe.  We  have  thus  infinite  co- 
ordination, adjustment,  and  iidaptatlon  into  mfinite  or<ler,  sys- 
tem, and  method,  exhibiting  Infinite  plan,  design,  and  purpose, 
according  to  luw,  exprci«ing  infinite  ideas  of  infinite  reason 
and  ihought.  Thei^e  have  a  necessary  ground  in  infinite  rea- 
KD,  The  primordial  couittitution  of  things,  as  we  have  abun- 
dantly established,  conipells  us  to  place  infinite  mind  back  of 
and  above  the  very  first  constitution  of  things,  as  the  beginning 
and  ground  of  nil  being  except  his  own,  and  thna  we  have 
absolut«  mind  as  the  ground  and  beginning  of  all  being. 
Hero  reason  rests  satisfied,  having  found  the  absolutA  and 
uncondiliuned.  It  sees  no  reason  to  even  think  of  the  absolute 
cause  as  nn  effect.  It  stops  in  the  chain  of  causation,  having 
fastened  it  to  absolute  cause,  the  ground  and  summation  of 
all  causatiun  and  condition.  '  As  reason  declares  that  eternity 
had  no  beginning,  and  infinite  space  no  boundary,  so  it  affirms 
that  the  nltsolute  cauj^e,  ii1>s(ilute  mind,  can  have  no  antecedent 
cause,  but  must  lie  the  liasis,  gmiind,  and  sumniiition  of  all 
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causntion  and  coiulUiciii,  jwt  as  nbsolutc  epticc  and  time  In- 
clude lUl  ffmv  and  lime.  Rouon  sees  nothini;  in  tlie  Hbao- 
lute  cause,  absuluCc  mind,  Ihat  comjtclls  it  to  continue  the 
clmin  of  rensoniiig,  the  chain  of  cuusntion,  liirther;  but,  on 
the  coDtrary,  tho  very  constitution  nnd  law  of  its  tliitikiiig 
cuts  short  di  siieli  ottcmpts,  and  forbida  it.  There  is  but  oue 
woy  to  evado  liiis,  nnd  tlinl  is  to  deny  all  reMOning,  all  rules 
iif  retisoninfj,  and  alt  ba*is  for  reasoning.  This  the  athfiet 
does  in  every  case,  when,  by  inexorable  mtmn,  he  ia  brought 
fiico  to  face  with  absolute  mind  or  intelligent  cause. 

It  niny  be  asked,  why  does  not  reason  stop  with  iutinile  effect 
or  with  an  luliuite  univerw,  If  it  rests  satisBed  iu  the  lufiuilu, 
and  will  go  do  fiirther?  Becau^  it  ia  an  otTect,  and  reiuou 
affirms  tliat  every  effect  must  have  had  an  adequate  cause, 
an  inHnito  e£Fect  mnst  have  had  an  Infinite  cause,  and  an 
effect  implying  intelligenco  must  have  luid  ati  intelligrat 
cause.  Here  reason  rcsl5,  having  found  the  absolute  int^lli- 
guiit  cause  adequate  to  all  that  exists,  which  satisfies  reason, 
aud  which  reason  affirms,  being  the  ground  of  ail  cnusniion 
and  condition,  must  I*  uncaused  and  uu conditioned.  Infinite 
order,  odapUition,  and  adjiiftnient,  iu  llie  infinite  efibct,  imply 
infinite  design,  plan,  and  sjtdem,  and  iuRuite  dtsign,  plan, 
and  sy^m  imply  an  iiititiite  di-i^igning  mind,  or  alwoluic  muid, 
or  ulMolute  intelligent  cause.  But  infinite  harmony  In  the 
infinite  attributes  of  the  Infinite  mind  do  not  imply  de^gn 
and  contrivance  in  the  being  of  the  infinite  mind,  for  the 
infinite  mind  has  one  persounllLy,  nnd  hiia  no  parts  or  organs, 
but  infinite  self-existent  attributea  in  infinite  and  self-exisleut 
harmony  and  unity.  It  implies  merely  eternal,  self-existent 
nnd  infinil«  hitrmouy  in  sclf-exislcut,  inlinite  attributes  of  the 
absolute  mind  in  whom  they  inhere.  Infinite  and  self-esIstcDt 
harmony.  In  the  infinite  and  fielt'- existent  attributes  of  the 
absolute  mind,  do  not  condition  them  in  space,  lime,  scquenoe^ 
causation  or  being,  for  these  infinite  and  self-existent  attri- 
butes can  not  tiiemselves  be  thus  conditioned,  nor  can  tlie 
absolute  mind  in  whom  they  inhere.  Then  we  have  reache<l 
the  alv'olnte  mind,  the  absolute  being,  that  can  not  be  condi- 
liwied  ill  wpiice,  time,  eau.-alion,  *ei|ni-nce,  or  being,  and  is  tlie 
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groiinci,  tlie  Seginning,  the  sutiiniatioii  of  all  causation,  < 
dition,  and  being. 

If  it  be  objected  thai  we  have  more  in  our  coiiclu^ior 
in  our  premises,  we  deny  that  snich  is  the  Ciise. 
aign,  tidaptjitioD,  cause  and  mind,  are  not  our  premises. 
are  luerely  tliu  occasion  of  our  rising  (o  an  apprehen-ii 
intiaite  defign,  phin,  and  prescience.     We  liave  tliese  oa  iD< 
tuitions,  and  they  are  valid  if  uur  nature  be  valid,  and  w« 
have  a  valid  basis  for  reasoning  at  all.     Then  from  infinite  oK 
der,  adjustment,  and  adaptation  ia  the  universe,  wliich  n 
can  deny,  as  our  premise,  we  have  infinite  design,  plao  anc 
presdenCG,  which  are  equally  undeniable  as  our  second  preia 
iie ;  and  from  tlicse  premises  of  infinite  design,  plan  and  im 
science  wo  bave  Infinite  Mind,  Absolute  Cause, 
ises  are  infinite,  our  conclusion  ia  iufinitc,  and  the  objection  jj 
not  valid.     If  it  be  objected  that  we  might  have  a  cause  fo» 
each  effect,  and  thus  have  an  infinity  of  first  causes  for  an  ia*| 
finity  of  finite  cfiecis,  we  reply  that  the  unity  of  tlie  e&ectft 
Lito  one  system,  and  the  unity  of  the  causes  iuto  a  system  in'l 
the  order  that  pervades  the  Cornios,  ehuwa  a  coininuu  absotutcfl 
ground   in    which   ihey  iiihure.      The  generalixntlim  of    aUI 
things  into  a  Cosmos,  or  Universe,  by  the  atbicst,  proves  tliii 
But  be  stojis  with  efiect.     As  we  have  seen,  this  effect  n 
have  hW  o  cause,  and  it  dcmauds  an  Intelligent  cause,  henot 
reason  never  rests  until  it  has  reached  this  Absolute  Intelligenn 
CauHc,  this  idea  of  ideas,  this  ultiiiinle  gnmnd,  the  summation 
of  all  causation  and  condition.     If  it  be  objected  tbal  we  r 
to  the  absolute  by  an  empiricism  of  the  finite,  we  reply  thftt^ 
such  is  a  necessary  tendency  and  law  of  our  thinking ;   and 
such  is  the  course  and  result  in  all  thought.     From  an  experi-  j 
etice,  in  consciousness,  sensation,  nud  reason,  of  the  finite,  va-^ 
riable,  imntingent  and  conditioned,  we  rise  to  an  approhensioi^ 
of  the  infinite.     We  jiasa  through  n  relative  infinity  of  suoli 
existences  to  the  self-exialent,  necessary,  abeolule  and  unco 
ditioned.     Onr  exi>erieneee  always  necessarily  lead  ns  to  a 
apprelicnsioii  of  the  infintlc.     Tliis  is  true  in  space,  diimtioaj 
causation,    being  and    power.     MaterinlisI?,    as   well 
others,  rife  i»A  of  expericncf  to  an  apprehension  of  tt.«  vi 
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finite  in  space,  duration,  causition,  b^ing  nnt)  poner.  All 
but  the  maCrriulIst,  a]8o„ri»c  to  an  apprehension  of  the  infin- 
it«  in  iDtclligencw,  or  Infinite  Intelligent  Cnuse.  If  the  valid- 
ity of  thU  regrew  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite  in  causation 
and  intelligi-iice,  or  in  intelligent  causation,  be  questioned; 
we  reply  that  the  fiict  thnt  all  men  do  so  ia  undeniable,  and 
if  our  reason  be  valid  us  n  basts  of  reasoning,  or  as  a  means 
of  reiMining,  it  must  be  accepted.  All  men  accept  the  valid- 
iiy  of  surh  r^reas  in  space,  duration,  being  and  power  in 
matter  and  force,  and  so  we  affirm  they  must  accept  the  va- 
lidity of  a  precisely  similar  regrcae  in  intelligent  causation, 
espedally  sitice,  as  we  have  shown,  intelligent  causation  must 
lie  anterior  to  matter  and  force,  which  the  athiest  accepts  as 
atnolute  and  unconditioned  in  being,  duration  and  power  of 
aetf-eziatence,  nelf-suslenance  and  independence.  To  the 
tranecendentalist,  who  attempts  to  be  outological  before  he  is 
empirical,  or  without  being  empirioiU,  we  say  we  must  be 
empirical  before  we  can  riHe  to  the  outological  etandpoiot. 
We  observe  particuhirs,  then  generalize,  and  then  rise  to  an 
apprehension  of  the  absolute.  Even  tlien  ne  must  continu- 
ally return  to  facts  and  experiences  us  revealed  to  us  in  con- 
Bciousne^  and  senxation,  and  verify  our  ontidogical  afHriua- 
tinns  by  the  sure  tert  of  experience  and  common  sense.  In 
all  science,  by  a  careful  observation,  collciealioii  and  «tudy  iif 
phenumeim,  and  comparison  of  charauterbtics,  as  revealed  to 
us  in  experience,  aided  by  intuitions  of  reason,  and  guided 
by  them,  we  reach  the  great  underlying  principles,  llie  great 
central  truths  on  which  phenomena  rest,  and  with  which  we 
can  cont>truct  a  science.  But  we  have  to  nppeal  continually 
to  experience,  and  verify  our  elaboration  and  application  of 
these  principles,  and  their  ramificationa,  and  their  occuracy. 
I  have  somewhere  read  of  a  conjurer  that  boaste<l  that  he 
coidd  set  a  ladder  upright  in  an  open  fiehl,  and  climb  to  the 
top  of  it,  and  balance  himself.  Another  retorted  that  he 
could  do  the  same  thing.  He  could  do  more.  He  could 
climb  to  tim  tup  of  the  ladder  and  then,  draw  lyj  (Ac  ladder  t^Ur 
kirn!  The  etlitris  of  transccndentulixts  are  precisely  like  this.] 
idlu  boast     They  attempt  to  climb  the  ladder  of  experience  to 
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the  ontoli'giciil  standpoint,  and  then  dmw  up  tlie  Imlder  nfler 
tlicin. 

If  il  be  objected  thiit  our  course  of  renponiiig  would  give  ub  i 
only  un  Artificer,  Lawgiver,  Ruler,  Judge  and  Executive,  and  | 
not  a  Creator,  we  reply  that  our  aigument  applies  t<i  tiie  pri- 
tnordiul  constitution  of  things,  aa  well  as  to  the  present  order. 
Ab  we  have  shown,  the  argument  places  nimd  anterior  to  mat- 
ter and  force,  to  give  to  them  their  very  first  constitution,  and 
proves  them  to  have  been  created,  to  have  been  sulwrdinHta 
agents,  manufactured  articles,  the  products  of  mind.  Of  late  i 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  molecular  structure  or  I 
constitution  of  matter;  Loschmidt,  Btoney,  Thomson  and  I 
Maxwell  have  reached  ultimate  molecules  that  are  unaltera-  J 
ble  in  nmss,  weight  and  properties,  and  that  are  indestructible. 

The  essentiid    qualities    of  these  molecules,  and  their  rela-  ] 
tion  to  each  other,  provo  them  to  be  manufactured  articles,  and   < 
preclude  the  idea  of  their  being  eternal   and    self- ex  is  tent. 
These   properties  and  relations  are   a    collocation  of  I 
which  we  have  no  trouble  to  conceive  of  us  being  difierent ; 
hence,  it  is  not  self-existent  and  etenml,  for  it  is  not  necessary.   | 
It  is  not  of  such  a  character  that  we  can  not  ramceive  of  its 
being  otherwise  than  as  it  is  and  true,  as  Is  the  cJise  with  all 
that  is  self-existent.      Says   Maxwell,  in    the    ablest   paper 
ever  written  on  this  subject ;  "  They  continue  this  day  as  they 
were  created,  perfect  in  number,  and  measure,  and  weight; 
and  from  the  iiieffiicenble  character  impressed  on  them,  we  I 
may  Icam  Chat  those  nspimtions,  after  accuracy  in  measure-  I 
nient,  truth  in  statement,  nnd  justice  in  action,   which  we 
reckon  our  noblest  nltributes  as  men,  arc  oura  because  they 
are  the  essential  constituents  of  the  nature  of  Him  who  in 
the  beginning  created  not  only  the  heavens  and    tlie  earth,    i 
but  the  materials  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth."    Then  tha  \ 
first  constitution  of  things  provesa  L'reator  of  all  things  h 
clearly  as  a  man's  works  establish  his  existence  and  agency- 
The  line  of  reasoning  does  uot  end  with  giving  us  an  Artifi- 
cer,   it    as    clearly  gives    us    a    Creator,   and    by  the   i 
reasoning.     The  argument   applies  fur   more  forcibly  to  the  1 
primordial  constitution  of  things  than  it  docs  to  tlii  ^ 
24 
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constitution  i>f  thiugit  tiftrr  this  constittitiuii  has  befn  give^^ 
fur  it  is  inciiiimviibly  ca-'Ier  to  beJiovc  that  the   proent  ( 
dcr  ol*  muU^  aiid  furce  pnxluues  nil  exl^tence^  nutl  pheiiaiB-4 
cnn  than  to  conceive  that  blinil,  irrationul  force  %xiA  i 
n^^imeil  the  prnpertips  aud  relfttious  of  the  first  consdtuUoi 
of  things  sitontaneciusly. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  data  are  not  the  fiarae,  and  t 
in  line  cose  H-e  Imve  intelligeuce  sha])iug  iiiateriiUa  nlreadm 
f^xUtlng,  a  uuninion  event,  and   ill  tlie  oilier  a  creating  s 
eomelliing  out  of  nolhiiig,  a  uni(iiip  act,  utterly,  uak  no  wo  1 
experience,  ice  reply  tluit  siuiiliirity  iif  action  in  th 
is  no  part  of  the  urguuieut.     The  ai'gumenl  is  iiot  uiaJoj 
and  hence  aiiiilogy  or  MUiilarity  of  ACtn  is  no  jmrt  of  the 
incut.     The  argument  le  strictly  inductive,  and  based  on  into 
ilions  of  reason  that  can  no  more  be  denied  than  we  can  denjv 
onY  own  existence.     DisBJinilarity  in  nu  essentiul  [Kirticulwl 
is  ireely  conceded.      Man  shapes  materials  already  existing,  f 
The  otiier  is  a  creation  out  of  notiiing  previously  existing,  ' 
But  the  qneetions  pertinent  to  tlie  issue  ore:  Are  Lliere  ui- 
dubitalile  evidences  of  intelligence  in  man's  works?     Are  there 
eqiinlly  indubitable  evidcnocs  of  intelligence  in  creation?     Do 
not  the  sume  ehuracteristics  that  iodnbitnbty  establish  an  in- 
telligent artificer  in  man's  works,  as  clearly  prove  an  intelli- 
gent creator  in  the  first  constitution  of  things?     If  tlie  same 
eharacteri sties  are  seen  in  tbe  first  constitution  of  things  that 
are  seen  in  man's  work  in  shaping  materials,  do  tiiey  not  as 
clearly  establish  an  intelligent  cause  for  tlie  tirst  ooDstitittion 
of  things,  or  nn  inteJIigeut  Creator,  as  they  establish  an  intel- 
ligent artificer  for  man's  work  in  shaping  materials?     Do  cer- 
tain  characteristics  in  man's  work  in  shaping  materials  prove 
tlut  his  works  had  an  intelligent  CJiuse,  or  prove  him  to  lie 
an   intelligent  artificer  or  cause?      Do  men,  when   they  see 
these  characteristics  in  man's  work,  conclude  that  tliero  must 
have  been   an  intelligent  artificer  or  cause  of  these  works? 
Do  they  reason  correctly?     Must  not  they  so  reason?     Are 
the  mme  cbaraateristtcs,  the  essential,  the  pervading  charao- 
terislica  of  tbe  first  conBtituiion  of  things  in  erealJon?     If 
tber prove  an  intelligent  artificer  or  cnufc  in  shaping  mnteri- 
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ala,  do  not  thej  oa  clearly  prove  an  inlQlligeiit  <M\im  for  the  first] 
ooiulUutioii  of  tliiii^rs,  or  an  iulelligont  Creator?  Thon  thai 
fact  tbat  one  is  a  shaping  of  material  alreiuly  existing,  and  f 
the  other  a  creation  of  materinl,  makes  no  figure  in  llie  c 
Tlie  iHBUo  is,  Are  the  same  characteristics  seen  pervading  the! 
Brst  constitution  of  niati-rials  or  creating  niateriula,  i 
shaping  niateriala?  If  tliey  prove  inteiligcnce  in  shnpiitf;! 
tiintei'kikle,  do  not  they  as  clenrly  prove  intelligence  i 
ating  materials?  The  argument  ia  strictly  inductive,  and  j 
can  not  be  evaded  without  discarding  all  reason  and  senie. 

To  Mill's  statement  that  the  present  order  of  things  I 
such  as  remlers  it  probable  that  they  have  been  produced  l^  1 
a  being  posses^isg  great  but  limited  power,  and  one  Ihat  oould'l 
not  prevent  certain  in&licitiee,  and  could  not  aminge  a  per- 1 
foot  state  of  alTairs,  but   merely  arranged  the  best  po^ibla  J 
state  of  afiiuro,  or  who  had  other  ideas  than  man's  happinea  J 
tliut  he  cared  more  Jbr:  we  reply  that,  as  we  have  suid,  ws  1 
place  the  Creator  anterior  to  and  above  every  thing 
Absolute  and  Unconditioned,  and  we  have  to  either  believe  that 
such  a  being  acU  always  fur  the  greatest  good  of  ail  and  auch 
being,  and  that  what  seems  dark  to  us  is  fur  the  good  of  each   | 
and  all,  anil  that  the  fuiUire  Is  in  our  inability,  finite  as  w**^ 
are,  to  grasp  uud  understand  it.     Or  we  have  to  assume  wttk  f 
Mill  that  such  a  being  is  uuuble  lo  secure  the  good  of  each^  \ 
and  all,  or  that  be  docs  not  cure  to  do  so.     When  a  man 
cleurly  gnisp  the  idea  of  an   Infinite  Creator,  Ruler  and 
Judjte,  he  will  accept  without  doubt  the  former  position,  and 
reject  the  latter  aa  blasphemy.     To  the  ol^ection  tbiit  there  , 
is  a  chasui  bctwucn  our  greatest  efii:ct  and  the  nbsolute  caueo  i 
that  we  can  not  bridge  or  leap,  and  that  we  can  not  bring  I 
our  absolute  cause  doivn   to  our  great^t  efiect,  or  lift  oue  I 
greatest  elTcct  up  to  our  nWulute  cause,  we  reply  that  wfl  I 
have  passed  out  to  nil  appceheni^ion  of  an  luTiuiie  elfect,  and  | 
hence  there  is  no  chasm,  uo  lilting  up  or  bringing  doui 
ni'eded.     There  is  no  chacm  between  ubsuliitc  space  and  rela- 
tively infinite  space  that  needs  bridging.     We  know  tliat  nb- 
solute  space  includes  all  space.      Bo  we  know  that  ali^olul 
cauao  iiichnies  all   cause,  and  is  adctpiate  to  all  t^etV 
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long  aa  the  effect  is  not  greater  than  the  cause  there  is  do  ( 
difficulty.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  cause  being  gre.il«r  ' 
tiiati  the  effect.  We  need  make  no  alleiuiit  lo  lift  tlie  effect  ^ 
up  to  the  cause  in  magnitude,  nor  to  drag  the  cause  dowi 
the  efiect 

A  very  popular  evasion  of  the  idea  of  Absolute  Intelligent  J 
Cause  is  the  theory  of  nescience  or  ignorance-     When  the  i 
materialist  is  overwhelmed  witli  the  tlieistic  argument,  with    ! 
a  marvelous  modesty  and  humility — a  humility  that  would  ! 
extremely  edify  were  it  not  utter  hypocrisy  and  a  cowardly  i 
evasion  of  an  argument  he  can  not  meet — he  replies  meekly  | 
thnt  he  can  not  comprehend  the  infinite.     It  is  unknowiibla    I 
and  even  unthinkahle.     Hamilton  and  Mansell,  in  their  tnia- 
taken  zeal  for  religion,  did  just  what  all  such  exhibitions  ever    ' 
have  done— furnished  weapons  to  the  enemy.     The  transcen- 
dental skeptic  claimed  that  he  could,  by  his  own  unaided  rea- 
son, attuin  to  as  complete  and  wrrect  an  idea  of  God  as  man 
can  grasp,  hence  revelation  was  needless.    Instead  of  showing 
that  man  could  not  attain  to  a  correct  idea  of  God  without 
revelation,  and   that   he  could    be  aided   by  revelation,  and 
needed  revelation  as  an   objective  standard   and   raurce  of 
teaching,  they  contended  that  man  could  have  no  idea  of  God 
without  revelation,  1>ecaase  God  was  infinite,  and  man  could 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  infinite,  not  even  a  conception  of 
it.    The  rationalist  also  un<lertook  to  determine  a  prwii  what 
God  could  do.  and  what  he  could  not  do,  and  to  condeum 
the  Bcripturen  for  contradicting  reason.     The  reply  of  Hamil- 

,  ton  and  Mansell  w;l«,  that  as  man  could  not  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  infinite,  he  could  pass  no  such  judgments  on  the 
Scriptures.  The  infinite  was  unknowable  and  even  unthink- 
able. Tlie  skeptic  stepped  forward  and  accepted  the  position, 
and  decorously  Iwwed  God  out  of  the  universe,  through  the 
back  door  of  nescience,  which  these  theists  had  opene<l  for 
him,  and  through  which  they  intended  to  drive  skepticism; 
and  then  coolly  shut  the  door  in  our  faces,  and  now  assures  us 
gravely  tlial  it  is  unwise  and  unscientific  to  inquire  what  ia 
beyond  it,  for,  to  quote  Hamilton  and  Mansell,  it  is  unknow- 

abJe  iwil  iDithinknhle.     .Since  Fiian  could  have  no  knowledge 
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f  of  the  infinite,  for  it  was  unknowabk  and  even  unthintcfible, 
revelation  was  iinpost-iiilc,  far  that  which  was  unknowable  aud 
unthinkable  could  not  be  revealed;  hence  man  could  not 
have  any  conception  of  Goil,  even  tlirough  revelniLon.  He  Ls, 
e  Conite  eaid,  barred  out  of  human  thouglit  a»  a  needleee, 
'  unknowable,  uutliinkable  hypotbeaia. 

In  opposition  to  all  this  learned  mist,  and  profound  fog,  let 
us  pa»e  in  review  before  us  a  few  plain  facta  of  common  sense. 
Man  has  a  knowledge  of  space,  and  parses  out  to  a  relatively 
intiuitu  space,  and  through  it  to  a  conception,  an  upprehen- 
eiuu,  a  knowledge  of  absolute  space,  and  a  knowledge  that 
sjince  ia  absolutely  infinite.  He  has  a  knowledge  of  duration, 
nud  passes  out  to  a  relatively  infinite  duration,  and  from  it  to 
mi  apprehension  of  ab»)lutely  infinite  duration,  and  a  knowl- 
edge that  duration  roust  be  absolutely  infinite.  Man  ha^  a 
wiedge  of  force,  and,  from  relatively  infinite  displays  he 
rii^es  to  an  apprehension  of  infinite  force.  Man  baa  a  knowl- 
e  of  matter.  The  materiali^^t  affirms  that  matter  and  force 
must  be,  and  are,  ct«mul.  He  has  the  absolute  and  the  un- 
conditioned in  space,  duration,  being  and  power  in  matter  and 
force,  for  he  declares  they  are  eternal,  self- existent,  indepen- 
dent and  self-sustaining.  Spencer  himself  has  the  infinite,  ihe 
nl>solule,  the  unconditioned  in  matter  and  force,  in  t^pace, 
,  being  and  power,  for  he  affirms  that  they  are  eternal, 
self-existent,  independent  and  self-sustaining.  He  accepts 
s  infinities.  He  asMuta  t«  them.  He  reasons  on  them, 
,  and  affirms  their  reality,  and  man's  knowledge  of  them,  and 
I  the  reliability  of  that  knowledge.  He  ba^es  all  his  reasoning 
n  these  infinities,  and  thus  makes  man's  knowledge  of  them  the 
I  most  reliable  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  basis  of  all  knowledge. 
We  affirm  also  that  man  has  a  knowledge  of  intelligence, 
and  that  he  rises  to  an  apprehension  of  Infinite  Intelligence. 
As  man  can  apprehend  tlie  infinite  in  space,  time,  being  and 
•r  in  matter  and  force,  as  Spencer  himself  affirms,  so  lie 
enii  and  does  apprehend  the  Infinite  Intelligent  Cause,  Aa 
he  knows  that  there  is  infinity  in  space,  time,  being  and  pow- 
o  he  knows  there  is  infinily  in  mind  or  Infinite  Absolute 
I  Intelligence,  or  God.     Aa  man's  apiu'Che 
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space,  time,  being  aiitl  puvrer  ore  valiil,  nnd  a  valid  bafiie  i 
misoning,  so  is    hia  npi>rc'heiisioii  of  IiiliiiiLe  lutelb'gencfi  I 
valid  basis  for  reusouiug.     'ITiiiB  out  of  Sptticer's  ow 
do  we  e.'tablisli  the  validity  of  the  universal  affiriuatiuo  uf  j| 
reasDD,  tbiil  there  is  Aljsoliite  Mind.     Finally,  Spencer  | 
sumes  the  renlity  of  tvliat  he  doaies,  iu  his  attempts  todiflprot 
it,  and  proves  what  he  attempu  ta  disprove.     He  Oi 
know,  and  «ven  to  compreheiul  the  iuliuite,  tlie  Infinite  C 
when  he  asserts  that  he  is  uiikrKiwable.     How  dare  be  a 
that  He  is  unkuowable,  it'  he  does  not  coinpreliend  lliii 
muit  ha\'ean  upprebeni^ion,  a  knowled^  of  the  infinite,  a 
of  the  Infinite  (jod,  or  he  could  not  affirm  that  tiie; 
knowable  and  uutiiinkaiile.     He  aesumeg  to  know  all  about 
them,  when  he  afiinns  tliat  they  arc   unknowable;  and  lie 
tbiiilcs  of  them  when  he  thinkit  that  they  are  unthiiiknble. 
I  once  heard  a  ])Outiug  urchin,  uho  wus  called  upon  to  recitS 
tlie  alphabet,  say,  when  the  first  letter  was  pointed  out  a 
ho  wo?  asked  to  name  it,  "  I  don't  know  A,  and  I  cu 
A."  "But,"  said  tlie  teaclier,  "you  do  know  it,  fiu-  you  hayi 
named  it,  and  yon  can  »iy  it,  for  you  euid  it,  while  denj-ig 
that  you  knew  or  could  s»y  it."     But  he  persisted  in  his  i 
RertiOD  that  be  did  not  know  A,  and  could  not  eay  A,  i 
the  rod.  that  tiie  wii^e  man  saya  is  for  the  back  of  a  fool,  c 
him  of  liis  stupidity.     In  like  manner  Spencer  cau  not  knoiri 
the  infinite,  and  can  nut  think  of  the  infinite,  whcu  he  s 
that  he  knows  and  thinks  of  it,  wliile  denying  tlint  he  caq 
As  we  can  not  use  tho  rod  we  can  not  curt'  him,  as  was  t' 
boy.     If  the   teacher  had  not  spoiled  the    boy's    obstin.ocj'S 
Spencer's  followers  could  have  have  pliicod  biiu  alongside  a 
"our  philtKuphor,"  as  Tyndalt  fondly  mils  hint,  and  tlifi[ 
could  say  "  our  (««  philosophers  ! " 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  tJio  asseillon  that  when  wc  expt 
our  conception  of  Cause  and  Intelligi'iice  to  infinity  it  breol^ 
down,  posses  Iwyoiid   our  grasp,  and  becomes  valueless  as  q 
biu^is  fur  reasoning,   wid  in  our  reasoning.      Vfe   reply  llu||^ 
when  we  expand  uur  conceptions  of  space  urid  time   to  in 
ity  they  do  not  bre.ik  down  and  elude  our  grusp,  or  brer 
mlueJusn,     Thev  do  not  l)ecome  valuelfsa  in  reasoning  or  n 
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ma  of  rpasociiiig,  the  rationalist  himselT  being  witness.  A^iit 
it  is  ur^l  that  we  can  not  group  the  attribiiles  of  nti  itiRnite 
tie,  hence  :i  knowledge  of  ibn  inei-o  existence  ii  viilueless 
)ur  reasoning,  and  na  a  basi^  of  reasoning.  We  reply  thnt 
wlien  we  espuiid  our  conoeption  of  ejKice  and  time  to  infinity, 
e  do  not  change  or  lose  our  knowledge  of  their  properties. 
The  mnterialist  dues  not  is  hU  reasotuitg^  entertiiin  for^ne  mO' 
Uient  tliG  idea  that  when  he  hna  expanded  his  conceptions  of~ 
space,  time,  matter  and  force  to  infinity,  they  pass  beyond  his 
grasp  and  become  valueless  as  a  Imsis  of  reasoning.  On  tlie 
intnuy,  he  doesaot  use  them  as  a  basia  of  reasoning  until 
he  has  thus  expanded  them.  In  like  manner  when  we  ex- 
pand our  conception  of  Intelligence  and  its  attributes  to  infiii- 
ity,  we  <lo  not  change  their  essential  nature,  nor  lose  knowl- 
edge of  them.  As  iiifinite  space,  time,  matter  and  fon.'«  are  a 
valid  Imsis  fur  our  reasoning,  and  a  valid  element  in  it.  so  are 
God  and  his  uttribules  a  valid  baas  for,  and  a  valid  element 
.,  nil  rensoniug.  When  tliia  idea  is  applied  to  prove  that  we 
can  not  join  our  greatest  eflect  with  our  Absolute  Cauae,  or 
bring  down  our  Absolute  Cause  to  our  greatest  effect,  aa  the 
cliasra  is  so  wide  between  them,  and  our  Absolute  cause  la 
beyond  our  grasp,  we  reply  that  if  it  is  based  on  the  theory 
of  nescience,  we  have  already  replied  to  it.  If  it  lie  based  on 
ant  of  neruB  of  thought,  we  reply  that  the  relation  of  cau- 
sation between  the  cause  and  the  etf<.'Cls  is  the  connection  of 
thought  needed,  and  the  oidy  one  needeil.  So  also  are  the  ac- 
tivity of  llie  Creator,  his  agency  in  producing  the  effects,  hia 
acle,  his  omnipotence  and  his  omniscience  resulting  fr«m 
his  infinity,  sufficient  iWiCim.  Reasoning  by  means  of  the  intu- 
itions of  causation,  personal  activity,  omnipoteuce,  govern- 
ment and  providence,  connects  every  effet^t  with  ils  cause. 

Finally,  when  driven  from  every  other  refnge,  the  atheist 
turns  at  bay  and  exchiims:  "lu  your  argument  based  on 
son  and  intuition,  and  especially  in  the  design  argument, 
I  anthropomorphize  God."  And  wtlh  a  sunetinioninua 
horror  he  rolls  up  his  eyes  at  the  thought.  He  is  so  jealouB 
of  the  dignity,  sanctity  of  the  divine  attributes,  ihiil  he 
would   blot  tliom  out  of  being  bolore  he  »khw\\  Wi^w  ■Cix's^-  j 
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by  Bnthropcimorphi!im.     It  is  ae  ^nuine  and  profound  as  tbf 
reverence   of  the  pirates,  who  captured   a   kiiijr'H  flhip,  and 
then,  witli  their  fucea  jinietrate  ou  the  deck,  made  liim  watt 
the  plnuk  into  the  sen,  hecause  t!iey  had  too  profound  a  rev- 
ereuee  for  his  majesty  to  dare  to  look  on  him,  as  they  would 
have  to  do  if  he  remained  on  board.     So  with  fitces  prostrate 
in  tlie^ust  of  nescience,  thenc  awe^trickeu  atheists  would 
make   the  Creator  walk  the  plauk  of  silence  conceniiog  hia 
exialencB  into  the  ftea  of  olilivion,  lest   tliey  authroponior- 
phixe  his  attributes,  by  speaking  of   hia  acts,  esistence  ai 
pre^nee,  and  by  recognizing  Ids  agency  iiacrvation.     It  is  i 
attempt    to    evade    the    argument    by    that  strange   spell 
name,' and  e^ijiecially  a  very  lung  one.     It  must  lie  a  terrlblsi 
thing   that   hus  such   a  fearful   name.     But   let   us  not 
frightened.     Let  uc  dare  to  look  the  bugbear  in  the  face. 

Now,  we  assert  that  anthropomorphism  of  a  certain  kind 
l^itimate,  for  there  can  be  no  conception  of  nature  without 
it,  and  tliat  it  is  correct,  for  the  nature  of  things  eJearly  es- 
tablishes it.     Anthropomorphism  in  mental  attributes,  monl 
attributes  and   actions  is  an  absolute   truth.     AnthropomflT-' 
phism,  in  limitations  and  imperfections,  is  incorrect,  and  shoi 
be  most  carefully  avoided.     Let  us,  then,  get  the  arguraei 
clearly  before  us,  and  see  if  we   anthropomorphize  God 
limitations  and  imperfections.     The  issue  in  the  argument  U 
"I>o  co-ordi nation,  adjustment  and   adaptation,  inl*»  ordi 
method  and  syateiu,  imply  design,  plan   and  puriK«eT 
design,  plan,  purpose,  ujethod  and  system  imply  intelligencef' 
Tlicy  do,  and  a  iiian  bids  adieu  to  reason,  and  is  not  worth] 
of  one  moment'ti  further  notice,  who  denies  it.     Do  co-ordlni 
tion,  adjustment  and  adaptation,  into  order,  method  and  sys- 
tem, in   shaping   matcriuU,  imply  design,  purpose  and   plan, 
in  such  shaping  materials,  and  does  such  design,  purpose  aikd 
plan,  prove  that    intelligence  shaped   them?     A  man    muah 
stultify  his  reason  to  deny  it.     Are  there  co-ordination,  adjust- 
ment and  adaptation  into  an  order,  method  and  system,  in 
the    (ii-al   i-onstltution  of  things,  and    in    thing's  as  they  now 
exist?     Vu  this  order,  metho*!  and  M'stcni,  this  cuKirdi nation, 
adaptnlion  and  adjUMlmeiit,  imply  deisigii,  plan,  purpose  and 
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prevision  and  provision  in  the  first  constitution  of  things,  and 
in  the  present  order  of  things?  Do  such  design,  plan,  pur- 
pose, prevision  and  provision,  in  accordance  with  hiw,  ex- 
presshig  the  highest  conceptions  of  rejison,  imply  the  action 
of  intelligence  in  the  first  constitution  of  things,  and  the 
present  order  of  things?  A  man  offers  an  insult  to  all 
reason  who  attempts  to  deny  one  of  these. 

AVe  do  not  anthroiwmorphize  God  in  this  argument,  for  we 
do  not  assume  or  imply  that  he  adjusts,  designs  and  plans  as 
man  .does.  The  argument  does  not  imply  similarity  of 
method,  but  similarity  of  acts.  It  does  not  imply  that  there 
are  any  .of  the  limitations  or  imperfections  in  the  acts  of  the 
Creator,  or  any  of  the  study,  trial,  failure  or  mistake,  in  his 
acts,  tliat  there  are  in  man's  acts.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
fact  that  the  Creiitor  is  infinite,  and  His  acts  are  infinite, 
excludes  all  such  imperfection.  All  theists  deny  such  imper- 
fections, and  are  always  very  careful  to  exclude  all  such 
erroneous  ideas  from  their  argument.  There  is  dishonesty 
in  the  persistent  effort  of  the  atheist  to  fasten  on  tlie  theistic 
argument  an  al>surdity  utterly  foreign  t5  it,  and  that  all 
theistij  repudiate. 

AVhen  we  afHrm  that  infinite  space  and  time  have  the  same 
essential  attributes  as  finite  space  and  time,  we  do  not  limit 
them  as  finite  space  and  time  are  limiteil.  When  we  expand 
spiice  and  time  to  infinity,  we  do  not  change  the  essential 
attributes  of  space  and  time.  We  only  strip  them  of  limitu 
tion  and  imperfection.  AVhen  we  a<«ert  the  same  attributes 
of  absolute  space  and  time  that  are  i)osse.ssed  by  finite  space 
and  time,  we  do  not  subject  them  to  the  limitations  of  finite 
space  and  time.  So  when  we  affirm  design,  pur])()se  and 
plan  of  the  Infinite  Cause,  we  do  not,  by  such  an  act,  sub- 
ject the  acts  of  the  Infinite  Cause  to  the  same  limitations  and 
imperfections  as  are  seen  in  similar  acts  of  man,  nor  sul>- 
ject  the  Infinite  Cause  to  the  limitations  and  im]wrfections 
of  man.  We  do  not  anthropomorphize  Him  in  a  sens(;  that 
would  be  objectionable,  or  in  the  sense  in  which  the  objec- 
tion of  the  atheist  asserts  we  anthropomorphize  Ilim.  We 
give  to  Him  certain  attributes,  and  ascribe  to  Him  certoi^^ 
25 
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acts,  that  unture  positively  a«:riliei  to  Him.  As  the  very 
lact  thai  nre  make  i^pnce  and  time  absolute,  strips  them  of  till 
tlie  imperfut.'tion.')  of  finite  S[ntce  aiid  time,  so  iloea  the  luct 
that  vre  moke  the  First  Cause  absolute,  atrip  Uim  of  all  the 
imperfectioos  that  the  atlieist  objects  to,  and  renders  tlie  an- 
thropomorphism that  he  objects  to  impossible.  It  iMtvcs  the 
attributes  he  has  ia  common  with  man,  and  the  iileolicitl 
acta  of  these  attributes,  ou  which  the  design  ar^uiueui  b 
biucd,  free  from  all  im perfect  ion?,  and  all  such  anthropumor- 
phiiing  ne  that  on  wliidi  the  objection  of  tlie  atheist  is  based. 
The  nr^umc'Ut  is  based  on  a  similarity  in  kind,  and  not  ou 
Biniilaritjr  of  degree.  Ou  the  oi>iitrary,  it  asserts  that  tlicre 
is  iio  similarity  of  degree.  Similarity  of  degree  is  utterly 
foreign  to  the  argmiient.  Tlieu  let  tlie  re;uler  remember  that 
the  teleologicol  arguniont  does  not  anthroporaorpliiae  God  in 
the  sense  to  whioli  tlie  atlieist  ubj«;tj',  hut,  on  the  contrary, 
il  denies  all  such  anthropomorphism,  and  renders  it  impos- 
sible, except  in  the  dinhonest  perversion  of  tiie  argument, 
made  by-the  atheist  himself.  The  argument  is  not  ba.^'ed 
on  an  assumption  Ituit  tJie  First  Cause  U,  in  impt-rfeetions 
and  limitutjona,  like  man,  but  on  tlie  truth  that  he  is  an 
intelligence  as  man  is  an  intelligence.  It  is  bused  on  the 
truth  tliat  there  aie  evidences  of  the  operation  of  intelligence 
in  creation,  as  there  are  in  man's  woiks. 

To  avoid  objectionable  nnthropomorphisni,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  empty  tlio  First  Cause  of  all  attributes  of  in- 
telligence, or  of  all  acta  of  intelligence,  and  make  him  an 
infinite  oharaclerleM  unthinkable  Nothing-Something,  like 
the  nirvrma  of  Buddhism,  Such  a  course  is  like  that  of  the 
man  who  pulled  up  every  thing  there  was  in  his  field  to  get 
rid  of  the  weeds,  instead  of  pulling  out  the  weeds  and  cid- 
tJvatJng  and  perfecting  his  grain.  I^t  iis,  then,  recognixo 
the  attributes  and  nets  of  the  Absolute  Cause  in  his  works, 
and  divest  them  of  nil  imperfections,  and  in  so  doing  rele- 
gate the  bugbear  of  the  atheist,  anthropomorphism,  to  his  own 
misty  domain  of  the  unthinkable. 

We  repudiate  also  the  assertion  of  Spencer  and  his  discl- 
jJes  that  the  term  Ood  is  but  a  hyiTothelii'al  phrase  repre- 
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Renting  an  uiUcnown  quantity,  or  force,  or  factor,  iike  the 
term  X  iu  an  tndelermiiiale  oquatJon.  When  tbe  matertalUt 
pu£B(>s  Iwck  to  mutter  oiid  force,  he  \en\e»  the  problem  ttated 
as  an  mdeterrniiiate  equation,  ajid  his  matter  and  force  are 
like  the  letter  X  in  such  an  equation,  iinkuoivu,  and  treating 
tlie  problem,  as  he  does,  unknowable.  But  If  we  examino 
all  tiie  data  we  have  in  the  pliemiuena,  examine  all  the 
phenomena,  and  leam  cnrefully  the  character i^tica,  we  are 
eonipellcd,  by  every  principle  of  inductive  philosophy,  to 
ascribe  the  phenomena  to  an  intelligence,  an  intelligent 
cna-ie.  We  must  eitlier  refuse  to  accept  the  fiindiunent-tl 
data  of  the  problem,  or  riolate  every  principle  of  induction, 
or  declare  the  term  X  to  be  an  intelligence.  Then  we  hara 
to  violate  every  principle  of  inductive  philosophy,  or  from  hie 
works  we  must  uiicribe  to  him  certain  attributes  of  intelli- 
gence. It  is  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  sity  that  we  uan 
not  determine,  from  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the 
phenomena  tlmt  they  had  an  intelligent  cttuse.  If  I  jHck 
up  a  iHMik  I  can  tell  that  it  had  an  intelligent  cause,  hut 
1  can  not  dtlermine  whelher  an  eye  or  a  baud  had  an  iu- 
teHlgeiit  cause.  I  can  leam  the  clmmcUir  of  Suci'attH,  ur 
Baton,  or  Voltaire,  from  their  works,  but  I  can  not  detei^ 
mine  tlie  character  of  the  eanse  of  the  universe  from  Im 
works.  What  would  we  think  of  a  philosophy  that  would 
assure  us  that  Shakespeare  or  Milton  were  unknowable,  and 
their  works  the  productions  of  a  mode  of  the  unknowable. 
But  infinitely  worse  stufl'  tlian  this  is  now  science  and  phi- 

lo«,pl,,. 

Bpencer  attempts  to  set  to  one  side  the  design  argument,  and 
to  illustmte  its  anthropomorphism,  and  the  absurdity  of  its 

mtltroponiorpUism  by  a  comparison.  He  supposes  Paley's 
watch  to  be  endowed  with  iuteliigeuce,  and  l«  reason  concerning 
man,  its  maker,  as  man  reasons  concerning  bis  Creator,  in 
design  argument.  The  watch  would  be  toUilty  in  error 
to  conclude  that  man,  its  maker,  was  a  watch  like  itself,  aitd 
n  is  us  completely  in  error  when  he  reas-ins,  in  the  design 
argument,  that  hia  Crentor  is  like  himself.  Man 
nearer  the  truth   tiian  the  watch  would  be.     lit 
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nu^^ly  Atuhropomorphises  his  Creator  as  tlic  watch  Watchizes 
ils  maker.  It  i.s  h  rather  shrewd  piec^  of  sophistry,  &ud  there 
M  n  jiert  Emnrtnues  of  ridicule  ia  it,  but  it  is  a  moat  tranfipar- 
eiit  fiillai^y. 

I,  His  sii|>p(>sition  ix  not  even  stipposnble.  The  net  lie  At- 
tempts to  set  t<i  oue  side  is  real  itud  uiiivor^al.  The  act  by 
which  he  nttcmpls  tu  set  it  to  one  side  is  an  ulsurd  impossi- 
bility. Men  everywhere  do  rea^ii  alwut  their  Crettlor. 
Watches  do  not  and  can  not  reason  about  their  maker.  Such 
a  conceit  is  madness.  To  use  his 
able,  except  in  violation  of  all  coi 

II.  There  is  no  analogy 
tiotinl  ninehiiie,  ia,  in  one  c. 


wu  expression  it  is  unthlok- 
;ommoD  sense, 

the  cases.     A  watch,  an  irre- 
supposed  to  reason  about 


maker.  In  the  otJier,  man,  an  intelligence,  does  reason 
his  Creator,  It  does  not  follow  that  becuusc  a  watch,  a  nutT 
chine  incnpable  of  reasoning  concerning  its  maker,  U  not  likfl 
its  cnus«i  that  man,  an  mtelligencc,  cnpable  of  reasoning  con- 
ceniing  his  Creator,  is  not  like  his  cause, 

IK.  "Our  philosopher,"  na  TyuduU  calls  hira,  displays  a 
most  amazing  ignonmee  of  the  issue  in  the  design  ailment. 
The  issue  is  not  similarity  between  the  cause  and  the  effect  in 
any  particular,  but  similarity  between  two  citusea,  in  the  one 
osaential  particular  of  intelligence.  The  point  in  the  design 
argument  is  this:  Do  certain  chunictfiriatics  of  man's  works 
prove  they  hod  an  intelligent  cause?  Are  there  the  same 
characteristics  in  the  procesnea  of  nature  ?  K  there  are,  do 
not  they  establish  an  intelligent  cause  in  one  case  just  as 
they  do  in  the  other,  and  as  cleai'Iy  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other?  Spencer  se^'ins  to  think  that  he  eela  the  design  ar- 
gument to  one  side  when  he  shows  that  an  uuintelligent  effect 
had  an  intelligent  cause,  and  that  tliere  is  not  necessarily 
similarity  Ix-lweeu  an  effect  and  its  cau^  in  all  parlicu- 
lurs.  But  the  argument  is  not  bused  on  an  axiom,  *•  Kffeeta 
must  be  like  their  causes,"  but  "Like  etleeta  must  flow  from 
similar  causes."  Agnin,  because  an  nnintelligeiit  effect  had 
at)  intelligent  cause,  it  does  not  follow  that  on  intelligent 
effect  can  have  an  unintelligent  cause.  An  effect  may  bo 
t)mii  iLj  cause,  but  never  gre.iter.     An  ink^lligenl  cause 
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^prod^ce  an  uniiitflligent  effect,  but  an  unintelligent  cause  can 
not  produce  an  intelligent  effect,  lor  it  can  not  produce  what 

I  !s  ni)t  pntenliitlly  in  it. 

rV.  But  our  jihilnsdiiher  commits  a  most  egregious  blunder 
n  his  rrusoning.  He  wUhes  to  pmve  diesimilnrity  between 
effect  nnd  rau^,  and  thus  !>et  to  one  side  the  design  argument. 
We  have  shown  that  establishing  dissimilarity  between  cause 
and  effect  docs  not  nflect  the  argument,  for  it  is  based  not  on 
larity  of  cause  and  effect,  but  on  similarity  of  two  eflccts, 
which  proves  that  they  had  similar  causes.  But  if  establish- 
ing dissimilarity  between  cause  nnd  effect  would  set  to  one  side 
the  design  arginnent,  Spencer  has  destroyeii  hie  own  argu- 
ment.    He  makes  the  cause  and  effect  he  uses  similiir  iu  the 

I  very  imrticular  necessary  to  the  design  argunumt,  and  then 

I  ba*es  his  argument  on  the  dissimilarity  that  he  has  himself  de- 

9  stroyed. 

V.  But  our  philosopher  most  blindly  yields  the  very  point 
It  ix»e.      He  himiielf    removes  the  very   dissimilarity    ha 

wishes  to  estiibliah.  To  get  np  the  illustration,  he  hns  to  as- 
cribe to  the  walch  inlcltigcnce,  and  make  it  like  its  maker  in 
the  very  particular  in  which  he  wishes  to  establish  dissimilar- 
ity between  man  and  his  Creator.  As  he  has  to  make  the 
I'atch  an  intelligence,  like  ila  maker,  to  enable  it  to  reason 
concerning  ite  maker,  so  man,  who  reasons  concerning  his 
Ci'eator,  is  tike  his  Creator  in  this  particular,  intelligence. 

VI.  As  the  watch  would  reason  correctly  concerning  ils 
maker,  that  he  was  an  iutelligenoe  like  iUeif,  as  Bpencer 
makes  it,  so  man  reasons  correctly  concerning  his  Creator, 
that  he  is,  like  himself,  an  intelligence. 

VU.  All  that  the  watch  could  legitimately  conclude  would 
be  that  its  maker  was  an  intelligent^,  and  like  itself  an  in- 
telligence, or  like  it  in  this  one  particular  inlelligence,  and  in 
the  essential  attrihutcsof  intelligence.  That  he  was  a  watch, 
and  in  organizatioti,  nnd  in  parts,  and  in  manner  of  working 
like  itself,  would  be  no  legitimate  part  of  the  conclusion.  So 
man  legitimately  reasons  that  his  Creator  is  an  intelligence, 
ftnd  like  himself  in  this  particular,  intelligence,  and  iu  the 
nsentiul  attributos  of  intelligence.     That  the  First  Cause  i« 
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like  mnti  in  hiR  imperfect Iodb  and  limitations,  and  that 
acts  art!  imjicrruoC  ittid  limited  m  ninn'a,  is  no  part  of  the 
gumcnt. 

VIII.  The  intelligent  watch  would  see  in  itself  co-ordi'i 
nittion,  adjustment,  adaptation,  oixli^r,  method,  plan  and 
tcm.  It  would,  if  intelligent,  conclude  that  they  imi 
design,  purpose  and  plan,  and  tliat  design,  purpose  and 
\mp\y  an  intelli<rent  cause  of  such  design,  purpose  and  plaB.; 
In  nil  this  it  would  reomu  correctly.  So  man  would 
correctly  when  be  flees  co-ordination,  adjuatment,  adaptaticMi] 
nnler,  system  and  plan,  and  design,  plan  and  purpose  in 
ture,  and  concludes  that  the  cause  of  nil  this  must  he  att 
intelligent  cause.  The  only  point  at  issue  is,  Must  tlie  cause 
be  an  intelligent  cause?  Spencer's  illusCmtion  most  clearly 
proves  this. 

IX-  But  we  will  now  go  a  step  fiy-ther.  In  the  watch — 
in  its  construction — in  the  ends  it  fulfills,  there  arc  indicated 
certain  meuttil  and  moral  chamcterislica  of  man,  its  maker. 
If  intelligent,  as  Spencer  supposes  it  to  l>e,  the  watch  would 
sec  in  itself  certain  attriliutes  of  mind,  and  tn  its  acts  ei  ~ 
deuces  of  these  attributes  of  mind.  It  could  recognize 
the  construction  of  itself  the  same  evidences  of  the  acts 
and  operations  of  mind  and  evidences  of  the  same  attributes 
of  mind.  It  would  be  justified  in  concluding  that  its  maker 
possessed  the  same  intelligence,  and  attributes  of  intelligence, 
that  it  possessed.  That  its  maker  was  a  watch.  i>r  in  con- 
struction like  itself,  or  in  manner  of  operation  like  itself, 
or  limited  and  imperfect  as  itself,  would  be  no  part  of 
argument.  The  logit^I  conclusion  would  include  oidy  tb«k. 
he  was  an  intelligence  like  itself,  and  possessed  the  essen 
tiftl  characteristics  of  intelligence  that  the  watch  jMswsscd 
but  that  its  maker  was  a  watch,  or  limited  and  imperfect  like 
the  watch,  would  be  no  jiart  of  it.  1^  man  can  see  certain 
mental  attributes  in  himself.  He  sees  evidences  of  certain 
mental  attributes  in  hia  own  actjons.  He  sees  evidences  of 
ilie  same  attributes  in  nature,  and  evidencps  of  the  attributes 
of  the  cause  of  nature.  He  is  justifled  in  concluding  thut 
the  First  Cause  has  certaiu  attribute''  in  an  infinite  degree 
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that  he  pfWSPBws  in  a  finite  degree.     Similarity  in  limitation 
and  imperfeclioii  h  no  part  of  the  argument. 

The  anthropomorphic  absurdities  that  Spencer  attaches  to  j 
the  argument  form  no  part  of  it.  He  attaches  to  the  urgti- 
ment  foreign  absurdities  of  his  own  creation  to  break  it  down. 
TliG  vital  port  of  the  argument,  that  the  palpable  evidences 
of  design,  of  mind  in  the  universie,  prove  the  Cause  to  be  an 
Intelligent  Caiiee,  oud  that  there  are  seen  palpable  evideneea 
that  he  poesesses  certain  attribute's  of  intelligence,  bucIi  aa 
wisdom,  volition,  love,  plan,  method  and  purpose,  can  not  be 
denied,  and  these  anthropomorphic  absurdities  form  no  paJt 
of  the  ai'gument. 

We  have  now  followed   the  atheist  throngh  every  evasion 
and  objection,  reviewed  them,  cleared  the  theistic  argument 
of  the  abeurditios  that  the  atlieist   has  attempted    to  heap 
Upon  it.     We  have   verified  and  jusliliod  it,  by  an  appeal  to 
our  intuitions,  to  the  facts  of  the  universe,  and  finally  to  the   . 
actions  and  reasonings  of  the  atheiels   themselves.     lu*  our   ' 
rcRSoning  on   substance,  citnsc  and   being,  wc  have  reached  * 
Infinite   Mind   as  the  AWlute   Cause,  Alisolute  Sniistnnce, 
AI>!<olute  Being.     We  have  verifiwl  our  renfonings  by  an  ap- 
^  peal   to  consciousness,  reason  and  ex{)erience,  as  accepted  by 

^B  common  consent  of  all  men,  and  in  the  declarations  of  the 
^B  atheist  himself.  Wo  run  to  neither  extreme,  the  extreme  of 
^B  nescience,  with  the  moterialisi,  or  of  (ransi-endentjklism,  with 
^1  the  idealists  In  rejecting  all  exjtenence.  To  the  pantheist, 
^H  we  say  we  have  more  than  a  world  soul.  We  intuitively 
^H  characterize  all  acts  as  voluntary  or  involuntary.  We  cliar- 
^1  acterize  the  former  as  good  or  evil,  sinful  or  righteous,  and 
^H  men  as  sinful  or  righteous  from  their  conduct.  We  have 
^H  intuitive  ideas  of  dependence,  obligation,  responsibility,  ac- 
^H  conntability,  and  of  reuard.s  and  punishmcuts.  We  intui- 
^H  tively  look  on  eventf  as  aflccttng  us  in  accordance  with  these  , 
^B  idcQ3.  We  regard  tlie  evil  that  we  suffer  from  a  violation  of 
^^fe  law  as  a  punishment,  and  the  good  we  enjoy  from  obedience  . 
^^M  as  a  rcward.  Tliis  throws  them  boclc  on  an  Absolute  Lawgi%-er, 
^^P  Buler,  Judge,  and  Executive  as  lifupremc  Authority.  Design 
^F      and  moral  desert  in  us  imply  free-will.      Without  free-will 
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we  could  not  ilei*if;ii  or  purpose  in  niir  actp,  or  Iiave  i 
ile»orl   in  our  acLs  or   chiiriiclcr.     The  sikinc  is   (rue  of  t 
Abt^hitc  CuU9e.     But  in  lliiiikitjg  of  Utxl  na  a  fi-ee   i 
ageut,  a  free  ilesigiier  mid  jilaimer,  |MBBC)«iug  moral  attributa 
we  ooiimve  of  Him  us  a  person,  uiid   xustiiiiiiDg  a  very  di£ 
ferent    rclatiou    lo   us    from  whnt  be  suataiiiB  to   iiutlcr  g 
tnaterlul  things. 

To  talk  nbout   a  World  Soul,  an  Absolute  Reason,  tliirf 
attoiua  to  consciousnt'se  ui  mun  alone,  is  a  mousLmus  absurdiq 
and  bhink  atbeisni.     So  a\to  all  idcn  of  the  Absolute  lutelSJ 
geuue  or  Absolute  Intelligent  Cause,  na  a  mere  principle 
buudie  of  principles,  bound  up  in  and  subject  to  the  eter 
and  necesaary  laws  of  matter,  is  atheism.     Through  all  evo^ 
lutiun,  and  all  existence,  we  have,  io  every  lield  of  though^  J 
passed  buck  to  our  most  rudimental  conception  of  the  primor-] 
dial  coneljtutiou  of  things,  lyid  shown,  fiom  the  first  constita>  { 
tiou  of  things,  that  above  and  anterior  to  all  matter  and  forc%  J 
and  separate  and  diiilinet  from  tUeni,  in  ewciico  and  bciug^  J 
we  have  Mind,  Absolute  Mind,  as  the  ground  of  all  being. 

We  now  propose  to  show  that  the  atheist  t«pudiatcs  tli4 
clearest  dccisinud  of  hk  own  standard  of  authority,  and  coni4^ 
mils  logical  suicide  by  rejecting  his  own  theory.     The  funiin4 
mental  principle  of  all  atheistic  philosophy  is  that  we  should' <| 
observe  and  tituily  nature  in  its  ongoings  iu  time-BUCCPs»ion, 
as  revealed  in  our  own  nature  and  nature  at  large,  as  appre-  J 
bended  by  om*  nature,  and  adapt  ourselves  lo  the  results  of  i 
eucb  observation  and  study,  and  accept  end  follow  naluraJ 
implicity.     Then  the  highest  authority  is  our  nature,  and  th6  J 
whole  system  is  based  on    the  relialiility  of  our  nature,  n 
the  adaptation  of  nature  at  large  to  our  nature.     Our  intu(-'|| 
tions  and  genenili2ed  convictions  are  ultimate  truths,  ntid  iIm 
foundiition  of  all  reasoning.     Then  every  part  of  our  nature 
has  its  counterpart  in  nature  at  large. 

The   evolutiimist  teaches  that    everj-  thing  existing  is  the 
result  of  evolution  under  n  system   of  all-pervading  law.  , 
This  law  i^  his  highest  authority.     Tlio  duty  of  man,  and  the  J 
highcrt  witdom  on  the  part  of  man,  is  to  learn  the  ougoings  I 
of  that   hnv,  and  accept  them,  and  !U.'ii)minodal<'  himself  t 
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tliem.     Man  is  the  liiglifisl  result  of  thnt  evolution  and  that  ] 

eyelciii  of  law.     His  rational,  tnnrol  aud  religious  nature  are 

the  highpst  mid  crowning  product  of  that  sj-stcm  of  law,  and  j 

the  intuitiona  of  mail's  moral  and  religious  nature  are  tlia 

very  highest  and  noblest  expres^^ion  of  thislaiv,  the  atheist's 

own  highest  standard.     Then  hj  his  own  system,  the  atheist  I 

is  bound  to  accept  as  the  very  highest  standard  of  authority,  I 

and   the  ultimitte  test  of  truth,  the  intuitions  of  our  moral  ] 

jnd  religious  nature. 

Ethnology,   history,    geography,   ebservation,    phrenology, 
and  every  syetem  of  meutai  philosophy,  declare  that  man, 
all  men,  have  veneration  and  spirituality.     God  and  si>iritual  I 
existences  and  things  are  the  proper  objects  of  these  faculttea, 
BO  emphatically  declare  all  the  above  sources.     God,  spiritual  I 
existences  and  things  are  revealed  to  us  by  these  highest  ele-  ] 
meats  of  our  nature.     This  intuition  of  Gi>d,  religious  wor-  ] 
ship,  and  spiritual  life  and  existences,  and  morality  is,  then,  ft  I 
fundamental  truth,  the  bat^is  truth  of  our  highest  nature  and  I 
all  nature.     This  intuition   has  an  answering  cimnlcrpnrt  is  ' 
nature.     There  is  a  God:  so  declares  the  highest  standard  of    ■ 
the  atheist.     The  atheist  is  the  last  one  who  shouhl  deny  this 
universid  nfiirmation  of  all  reason,  for  it  is  his  utlimnte  sti 
ard.     He  should  accept,  as  tite  very  highest  authority,  thu  J 
intuition)^ this  catholic  affirmation  of  universal  reason. 

Man  is  a  worshiping  being,     Venei-alJon  and  spirituality  I 
declare  him  to  be  such,  and  make  him  such.     Man,  in  all  1 
ages,  lands,  nations,  conditions,  races  and  tribes,  has  bad,  and   j 
has  the  idea  of  God  and  systems  of  worship.     5Ian   Is  as 
essentially  a  worshiping   Ubg,  a  religious  being,  as  he  is  a 
rational  or  a   social  being.      It   is  as   natural    for   man    to 
worship  as  it  is  for  him  to  reason  or  associate  with  his  fellow- 
raen. 

Late  research  has  demonstrated  that  no  mce  or  tribe  of  J 
men  exists,  orever  has  esisted,  that  has  been  so  degraded  i 
to  have  no  system  of  religion.  The  Australbin,  the  Busfaman,  ] 
and  the  Digger  Indian,  who  have  huen  cited  as  tribes  destitute  I 
of  all  religious  ideas,  have  lieen  shown,  by  later  and  more  ] 
careful  examinations,    to  have  systems  of   superstilioiis  and 
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ideas  nf  future  life.  Iiulecd,  such  can  Im  proved  i 
cBiBfs  by  tlie  writt-rs  wlio  Ustify  that  tliey  are  de»titute  of  n 
ligious  iileas.  They  have  supentitioiiB,  tlie  imperfect  disp 
of  a  religious  nature.  Kven  deaf  mutes  have  the  idea  ( 
God,  caused  by  iutuitioua  of  depeiideiue,  infinity  and  caiua— 4 
tion.  A  miwt  iiote<l  instance  of  ibb  is  tiie  case  of  Steenrood*  f 
given  by  Alexander  Campbell,  in  his  fnmous  debiite  withl 
Owen,  to  prove  the  opposite  position.  Hp  brlieveil  that  the-l 
fiun  created  all  things  nnd  governed  them,  or  be  made 
an  intclli^nt  cause,  ruler,  and  God. 

In  times  of  danger  and  trial,  when  man  acts  instinctivetf  tJ 
and  true  b)  his  nature   nnd  its  intuitions,  lie  acts  as  though  * 
tlicre  is  a  God.     No  man  is  nn  atheist  at  such  times, 
feels  his  ticcd  of  God,  his  nature  declares  there  Is  one,  and 
he  prays.     Then,  if  the  posiliou  of  the  atheist  be  true,  man's 
deeires,  afpimtions  and  uitultions  have  an  answering  counter- 
part iu  nature,  and  there  is  a  God.     Mnn's  reason  and  his 
intuition^,  the  highest  expi-eiision  of  the  atheisl^s  highest  stand- 
ard, declare  there  is  a  God.     Man  desires  tlie  exititence  o 
God,  and  intuitively  ads  as  though  there  is  one.     Man  needs  j 
God  m  an  object  of  noraliip,  to  accomplisli  the  object  of  h 
being.     He   is  a   worshiping   being.     He  becomes   like  thft' 
being  he  worships.     His  religion — his  object  of   worship — 
decide    for  liim,  alxive  all  eW  combined,  morality  au6  duty. 
His  reason   and   conscience  are   controlled    by  his   religion. 
Religion  is  the  regnant  element  in  man's  nature,  the  regulv  -. 
tive  and  fundamental  formative  principle  iu  life,  charactecfl 
and  conduct.     Man  needs  religion  and  the  worship  of  OodI 
as  a  dynamic  lifUng  force  and  power  in  life  and  couduolh  J 
originating  progre^,  starting  man  upward  in  development,  si 
taining  and   controlling  him  in   it,  and  continually  directing' 
Lib  aspirations  higher.     Man  needs  God  as  an  object  of  adora- 
tion, as  an  object  of  aspinition,  as  a  model.     Man's  fUcultiei, 
desires,  needs,  in luitlotiH,  instincts  and  conduct,  alike  declare 
there  is  a  God.     Atheists  contradict  and  repudiate  their  own 
ultiraate  standiird  of  authority — human  reason,  for  that  hat  ■! 
ever  declared  that  there  w  a  God, 

Man  is  capable  of  indciinll^  cullivalinn  and  progress.     H»  ] 


I 

I 
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is  elevHteil,  br  faith  ami  ilevotion,  to  an  exaltcil  object  uf  »ich 
e  than  all  ntlier  influences,  aiiil  especially  by  reVtg- 
faitli  and  devutioD  to  a  pure  otijt- ct  of  wiireUip.  Religions 
enthusiasm  hns  ever  been  the  originating  nud  an  iota  I  iug  princi- 
ple, and  the  controlling  poiver  in  all  great  revolutions  aiid 
rcfonnatioDs,  and  all  human  progress.  Man  neeiln  a  Etandard 
of  absolute  authority  and  perfect  wisdom,  love,  and  right,  to 
give  him  perfect  i-eligious  iSiith  and  devotion.  All  this  can 
be  done  only  by  the  worehip  of  an  absolutely  perfect  and  holy 
God,  If  our  uature  be  reliiibio,  tliere  is  such  a  being  lo  meet 
thia  intuition  and  need  of  our  nature,  and  holding  atheists  to 
their  own  standard,  there  is  a  C!od  to  meet  this  intuition  and 
want  of  our  nature.  Tlie  evolutionist  holds,  that  all  that 
now  exists  is  the  result  of  a  course  of  evolution,  controlled 
by  law,  aud  deiSes  this  law  that  has  produced  so  consistent, 
exact  and  systrmatic  results;  and  teaches  that  to  learn  thia 
lavr,  and  implicilty  accept  its  ret^ults  as  our  highest  standard, 
is  the  final  result  of  all  thought  and  science.  Man  is  the 
highest  product  of  this  evolution  and  law  of  evolution. 
His  rational,  moral  and  religious  nature,  are  the  crtiwning  re- 
BUlt.  The  intuitions  of  his  religious,  moral  and  rational 
nature,  are  the  highest  expression  of  tliis  law  of  evolution. 
All  else  shoulil  be  interpreted  by  them,  and  in  accordanoa 
with  them.  They,  according  to  the  atheist  himseli',  are  the 
very  highest  standard  in  the  world.  These  have  invaria- 
bly given  God,  religion,  worship  and  the  catholic  ideas  of 
religion. 

Qunlrefages,  the  greotest  living  ethnologist,  and  himself  a 
rationalist,  declares  that  these  ideas  of  religion  and  morality 
and  future  life,  are  man's  distinctive  characteristics,  and  that 
men  are  not  atheists  naturally,  but  iu  violation  of  nature, 
just  as  men  are  not  suicides  naturally,  but  in  violation  of 
nature.  These  great  religious  ideas  are  the  crown,  the  ulti- 
mate of  this  course  of  evolution,  and  the  highest  declaratinit 
of  that  law  of  evolution  that  the  alhcist  deifies.  Then,  when 
he  rejects  these  ideas,  he  rejects  his  own  standard,  reason,  for 
they  are  its  highet^t  result  and  regnant  principle;  and  the 
highest  result  of  the  eoui"sc  of  evolution  for  which  ho  coo 
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tends,  and  the  highest  expression  of  the  all-porvading  law  of 
evolution.  It'  tliey  are  not  true,  miin's  nature  is  a  client,  evo- 
lution a  iiioastroiis  fraud,  and  not  uixlcr  law  at  all,  and  this 


Iklse  as  the  myths  o 
nature  be  a  valid  basii 
)f  reasoning,  and  if  evnl 
law,  then  tlieee  ideas  ar 
its  highest  ex 
the  liigheist  standard  i 


pretended-  law  of  evolution  i 

most  aluturd  tbeologj.     If  ou 

reasoning,  and  a  reliable  mean; 

be  consistent  and  according  t 

cording  to  the  law  of  the 

sion,  and  should  be  accepted  a 

universe.     Then  the  atheist  coniinlts  high  treason  againat  li 

own  higheat  aulhorily,  and  dethrone.^  his  own  highest  law. 

The  idea  of  Goil  is  in  the  human  mind.     It  came  by  g 
of  these  sources : 

I.  By  an  iminetliale  intuition. 

n.  An  universal  affiimutioD   of  reason,  alter  a  course  < 
reasoning. 

III.  By  revelation.    If  it  came  from  either  source,  we  a 
bound  to  accept  its  truth.     If  either  of  the  first  two  Bourc 
gave  it,  the  atheist  is  bound  to  accept  it,  or  reject  his  own 
standard,  human  reason.     Even  if  we  admit  that  imagination 
has  oonstruol«l  the  character  of  God,  or  man's  conception  of 
his  attributes,  intuition  must  have  given  the  basis  idea,  ths  i 
idea  of  his  existence  or  being.     From  what  the  mind  cag^ 
nixed  in  his  works,  from  what  it  apprchundt^d  «s  the  uharaO-J 
teristics  of  his  works,  it  must  have  also  intuited  the  Idea  of^il 
each   attribute,    the   b;tsis  or  germ   idea.     Tliese  are  simplQi 
uncompounded,  original  ideas  of  reason.    Imagitnition  can 
originate  such  an  idea.     The  germ  or  rout  idea,  tlie  b 
must  he  furnisheil  to  imagination  by  const! iuusness,  intuitio 
sensation  or  revehition.     Then  intuition  must  have  given  t 
germ,  the  originul  idea,    the  basis  idea  of  God's  existence,  I 
and  of  each  attribute.     Imngination,  which  is  merely  a  c 
etructive  faculty,  comhiiiing  the  materials  furnished  by  c 
eciousnc^,  iutnition,  sensation  or  revelation,  has  ]ilayed  &n- 
tastic  tricks  with  the  character  of  God,  with  his  attributea;  . 
but  the  basis  idea  of  his  being,  and  the  hn^is  idea  o 
tribute,  it  never  gave.     The  absolute  necefj-ity  for  intellig* 
cau.^ation  to  account  for  the  universe  and  its  phei 
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Been  in  the  speculations  of  the  atheist  himself,  even  while  at- 
tempting to  destroy  all  such  ideas,  and  in  which  he  supposes 
he  does  away  with  such  ideas.  The  existence  of  the  religious 
element  in  his  nature,  is  demonstrated  by  his  conduct.  The 
atheist  makes  a  God  of  matter,  or  of  matter  and  force.  He 
ascribes  to  matter  self-existence,  self-sustenance,  independence 
and  eternity  of  being,  and  makes  it  the  neceasary  being,  and 
uncaused,  unconditioned,  and  absohite  in  being.  In  so  doing 
he  ascribes  to  it  the  very  attributes  of  God  tliat  are  most 
difficult  of  conception,  and  the  very  attributes  that  he  pro- 
tests that  he  can  not  accept  in  the  idea  of  God.  He  gives  to 
laws  of  nature,  or  the  nature  of  things,  every  attribute  of  the 
Divine  being. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  atheist  to  reason  on  the  pri- 
mordial constitution  of  things  without  giving  to  matter  and 
force  all  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the  very  ones  that  he 
objects  to,  and  refuses  to  accept,  and  protests  that  he  can  not 
comprehend,  or  believe,  in  the  idea  of  God.  Not  only  so, 
but  he  mast  interpolate  at  every  step  of  the  path  of  evolu- 
tion, from  beginning  to  end,  what  can  be  attributed  to  mind 
alone.  He  deifies  matter  and  force  at  the  beginning,  and 
continues  his  apotheosis  until  he  readies  the  last  step  in  evo- 
lution, and  then  assumes  for  matter  and  force  eternal  divinity 
and  deity,  in  oncoming  eternity.  He  invariably  and  even 
unwillingly  makes  an  intelligent  cause  out  of  matter  and 
force.  The  inexorable  necessity  and  emergencies  of  his  rea- 
soning com])el  him  to  do  so.  This  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
that  we  are  comi)elled,  by  the  very  nature  and  con*jtitution  of 
our  thinking,  to  make  the  ground  and  beginning  of  all  being 
an  intelligent  caase,  or  to  violate  such  nature  and  constitution 
by  ascribing  to  mutter  and  force  what  inhere  in  mind  alone, 
and  then  repeat  the  absurdity  at  every  step,  in  our  course  of 
reasoning,  by  interpolating  intelligence  until  we  have  made  a 
God  of  matter  and  force  and  of  the  course  of  evolution. 
Comte,  and  all  French  atheist.s,  have  exhibited  the  religious 
intuition  in  their  lives.  Comte  fabricated  quite  an  elaborate 
system  of  atheistic  religious  ceremonies.  He  emptied  the 
sacramental  cup,  of  the  wine  of  the  real  presence,  and  then 
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worshiped  the  cup,    French  atheism,  in  both  revolutii 
showed  clearly  the  oult-roppings  of  ihis  iiiemdicnWe  intuit! 
SpirituiilUra    bikes  like   u  coutagiou  luiiong  nthciata. 
Owens,  Prof.  Hare,  and  mimy  eminent  Htlieiete,  are  notAble 
examples  uf  t)ii».     All  this  demonsti-utcs  thnt  man  is  a  rclig- 
ioiiii  being,  bos  n  religious  eloiiient  in  his  nature,  and  that 
will  have  n  religion  and  a  God. 

Two  classes  i>f  persons  have  denieil  that  man 
tiouaUy  and  intuitively  a  worshiping  being,  and  for  exactly 
opposite  purjKKes.  The  atheist  denies  it  to  dinpntve  the  idea 
Hiid  the  existence  of  God.  Man,  he  claims,  is  naturally  and 
intuitively  an  atheistic  beinjj;,  hence  reason  declares  that  there 
is  no  God.  Certain  thelslfi  assert  that  without  revelation 
would  have  no  idea  of  God.  The  idea  is  in  the  world,  heoi 
God  exists,  and  lins  revealeil  himself,  and  thus  given  rise  tn  tin, 
idea.  While  intending  to  demonslrnte  the  existence  of  God, 
and  the  necessity  of  revelation,  and  the  reality  of  revelation,  it 
is  one  of  those  suicidal  arguments  tliat  destroys  only  tb 
it  is  intended  to  aid.  No  man  can  lake  such  a  position  and' 
avoid  being  hoisted  by  his  own  pelard.  Had  the  late  Ali 
ander  Campbell  met  in  Owen  a  shrewd  reasoner,  his  fundamoiii 
tal  position  would  have  been  retorted  with  fatal  force  against 
the  existence  of  spirit,  the  iminortnlity  nf  spirit,  the  existence 
of  God,  and  against  human  freedom  and  responsibility,  and  all 
religiou,  worship  and  nioi-ality.  If  his  jMsition  be  true,  all 
these  things  are  mytlis,  and  utterly  foreign  to  man's  nature 
and  reason.  His  brethren  have  accepted,  and  now  retain,  this 
position,  because  it  was  wielded  with  such  effi;ct  against  Owen. 
But  some  of  them  have  leameil  (^ince  that  when  presented  to 
other  skeptics  it  is  but  a  club  that  is  w-rested  out  of  their 
bands,  and  used  to  beat  out  their  own  brains.  The  true  po- 
sition is,  that  man  is  constitutionally  a  religious,  a  worshiping 
being,  and  that  the  religious  element  of  man's  nature  will 
neco^earily  exhibit  itself  in  systems  of  religion  and  acta  of 
worship.  The  Scriptures  clearly  bo  teaclT  in  Psalm  xix.  and 
Romans  i.  and  ii.,  especially  the  twentieth  verse  of  the  first 
chiipter.  Man  needs  revelation  to  give  him  a  correct  idea  of 
GoJ,  of  his  moral  attnhuti-s,  and  of  bis  own  duty  to  God, 
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to  his  fellow-men,  and   to  Iiimself.     Such  a  position  agrees 
with  hunifin  experience,  reason  and  revelation. 

Atheists,  (111(1  the  class  of  tlieiHls  just  mentioned,  have 
claimed  that  eertAin  tribes  were  atheist),  and  that  iteaf  miitea 
are  also.  The  cases  tliey  bring  fonvard  are  not  iair  tests  of 
the  capabilities  of  human  nature.  One  class  is  the  lowest 
and  meet  degraded  of  our  race,  and  by  the  satno  course  of 
reasoning  I  can  prove  that  the  whole  race  is  iucn[)able  of 
civilixation.  The  other  clo^  is  deprived  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal avenues  of  knowledge,  and  of  all  moans  of  acquiring 
moral  and  religious  ideas  fVom  their  fellow-men.  But  the 
aaumption  in  both  cases  is  utterly  untenable.  The  author 
pledges  himself  to  give  the  form  of  religion  of  every  euppoged 
atheistic  tribe.  Several  reasons  have  led  to  such  u  mistake. 
Travelers  have  presented  to  the  savages,  in  their  queries,  theo- 
logical speculations,  and  have  mistaken  ignorance  uf  their 
metaphysics  for  ignorance  of  all  religious  ideas.  They  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  language  of  tlie  savages,  and  neither 
party  understood  the  other.  Look  of  ceremonial  forms  of 
worsliip,  or  of  prayer,  or  temples,  or  of  an  order  of  priesthood, 
have  all  led  travelers  to  such  a  conclusion.  In  this  way  it 
htis  been  assorted  by  Lubbock  and  others  that  the  Digger  In- 
dians, the  Australians,  the  Bushmen  or  Bechuonas  of  South 
Africa,  the  Arafuros  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  certain  tribes 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  are  without  any  religious  ideas  or 
idea  of  God.  Other  and  better  infortued  ■writers  clearly 
prove  the  iiintrary.  The  Digger  Indians  have  idols  and  sac*  ' 
rifices,  and  quite  nn  elaborate  system  of  eujierstitioii  and  ideas 
of  n  future  life.  The  Bcchuanus,  and  every  tribe  of  tliem,  Imvo 
ideas  uf  a  Supreme  Being,  and  of  creation,  and  quite  extensive 
religious  ideas.  Bo  have  the  Arafuros  and  the  Bedouins  of 
the  desert  of  Arabia.  A  more  unfounded  assertion  was  never 
made  than  that  man  has  ever  been  found  an  atheist,  except 
a  few  ])ersous  in  civilized  countries,  who  reached  such  a  i 
clufion  by  a  perversion  nr  stningulution  of  th^  nature,  Just  i 
as  the  hermit  and  suicide  jiervert  or  destroy  their  nature. 
Even  deaf  mutes  have  ideas  of  Intelligent  Causntion,  origi- 
nating ill   Uidr  iiiLuitiiiiis  of  infiiiiLy,  depeiukiico  and  k 
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atiou,  us  was  dearly  established  bv  the  U«tiraony  of  Ste 
\iee4  by  Mr.  CampboU  in  hJa  debate  with  Owen  to  efltabl: 
the  contrary. 

All  iiituilioiig  arc  rudlmcutol  in  savages  aild  children,  i 
they  act  on  thcra  bdijre  they  can  expre3i<  theiu,  or  (brinultf 
tliem.  Milliuiis  uf  men,  iu  civilized  uaUonti,  act  on  intuiliaq 
wheu  tlu'y  can  uut  formulate  them,  hut  it  is  L-crtaiuly  an  I 
surdity  to  deny  thut  thi^y  have  these  intuiUoiia  on  which  ti 
act  all  their  live:^,  bct-auae  they  can  not  express  thei 
dialect  of  the  acliools.  Among  savages  society  is  rude  I 
triUiJ,  or  iu  ij^olnted  families.  It  la  aeltisli,  je»lous  and  c 
like.  Miirringe  h  lust  and  |>olygniiiy.  Self-dcfeuge  is  i 
fare,  rapine  aud  blmxl-sbed.  Love  iil'  pnipcrty  is  robbt 
and  violence.  lieligiou  is  superstition  and  idolatry.  SpliJH 
uality  is  fear,  dread  and  supetstitiuu.  But  in  all  this  orr 
and  perversion  there  is  a  substratum  of  truth.  The  I 
idea,  the  lutuition  is  there,  aud  is  currect  and  the  basis  of 
correct  devclopmeut.  Alt  these  intuitions  have  proper  ob- 
jects, aud  are  intuitions  perverted.  It  is  in  lliis  sense  that 
we  say  that  man  is  a  social  being — ibut  he  lovea  society, 
xealth,  power,  wife,  children,  country  and  his  fellows.  ^V'6 
say  these  feelings  are  natural  to  man.  It  is  iu  precisely  the 
same  sense  thut  we  say  that  man  is  a  religious  being.  Men 
have  said  that  certain  tribes  liwl  no  idea  of  (lod,  meaning 
that  they  had  not  a  correct  ideaof  Goil — hadnot  aknowledffe 
of  the  God  of  revelation,  or  of  as  perfect  a  being  as  He.  In 
precisely  the  same  way  it  has  been  said  that  certain  tribes 
have  HO  fitmilies  or  wives  or  love  of  children,  no  idea  of  prop- 
erty, no  society  or  form  of  government  Yet  we  find  in  all  of 
them,  men  and  women  associating  together,  fathers  and  moth- 
ers and  children,  and  these  living  togethei',  and  personal  prop- 
erty in  dress  and  implements,  and  also  leaders  and  associa- 
tion. The  basis  idea  is  tliere,  but  rude  and  undeveloped,  aud 
perhaps  perverted,  but  it  exists  and  ean  not  be  eradicated. 
In  the  same  sense  we  say  man  ie  a  religious  being.  He  al- 
ways has  religious  uleaa,  worship  and  8U[ierstition.  The  basis 
idea  is  there.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  a  revelation  of  re- 
Jigion  would  be  utterly  impossible.     If  there  be  in  the  human 
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minJ  no  eentiment  or  intui'tioD  to  which  revelation  nppenls, 
no  fiiutidatioii  on  which  revelation  ia  haseil,  religion  and  reve- 
lation wouKl  be  as  imposeible  in  mim's  ciuso  as  in  that  of  the 
brute.  One  of  the  essential  and  chief  diSereuces  between  man 
Bud  the  brute  ia  that  raau  is  a  worshiping,  a  religious  Iteing, 
intuitively  and  necessarily  so.  Allieiam  strives  to  remove 
thia  diflerence,  and  reduce  man  so  much  nearer  the  brute, 
from  which  it  claims  he  had  lus  origin,  but  the  seutiment  can 
cot  be  eradicated.  The  brute  is  abeolutely  without  tlits  ele- 
ment in  his  nature,  and  it  can  not  be  implanted  within  or 
eugi^ifted  upon  his  natui;e,  nor  can  he  be  made  to  display 
the  slightest  manifestation  of  its  presence.  As  the  atheist 
proves  man  to  be  au  irreligbus  being,  we  can  prove  him  to 
be  an  irrational  being.  Mcji  pervert  or  deny  the  plainest  de- 
cisions of  reason  as  well  as  their  religious  nature.  Then 
taking  human  nature  as  our  standard,  we  must  accept  the  idea 
uf  God  OS  a  fundamental  idea  of  atl  thought. 

We  now  propose  to  show  that  the  atheist.  In  his  reasoning 
on  the  course  of  development,  is  compelled  to  violate  all  rea- 
son and  thought,  anil  Ida  owti  ultimate  standard  of  investigor 
tion  and  authority ;  and  that  we  are  driveu  to  the  conclusion 
that  tike  universe  bod  an  int^-Iligent  cause,  from  the  infinitely 
greater  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  the  universe  came  into 
being  M'illiout  stidi  a  cauae.  The  atheist  has  to  a^ume  llie 
eternity  of  matter.  In  so  doing  he  ascriliea  to  it  self-existence, 
imlejiendence,  sclf-susl«nance  and  etornity,  the  very  nttribatee 
of  Deity  that  are  miwt  difficult  of  conception,  and  the  very  at- 
trihules  of  Deity  that  the  atheist  protests  that  he  con  not  ac- 
cept or  understjuid— of  which  he  can  not  have  even  a  concep- 
tiou.  When  we  have  accepted  these  attiibutes  of  Deity,  all 
the  rest  U  comparatively  easy.  It  is  infinitely  the  easier,  and 
isfinilely  the  more  rational,  to  accept  the  eternity,  self-exist- 
uce,  iodependeuce  and  self -sustenance  of  mind,  that  we  are 
conscious  is  superior  to  matter,  and  that  we  see  controlling  mat' 
ler,  and  udng  it  for  its  own  purpose,  proving  that  matter  was 
made  for  mind,  and  not  mind  for  matter.  If  wo  accept  tlie 
latter,  au  iufinitely  easier  and  more  rational  alternative,  we 
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have  giilEdent  ground  fur  nil  subsequent  being,  aiiil  all  i 
vuhy  vanishes. 

But  when  the  athoiat  hna  made  tU»  ossumptlon,  he  1 
only  chiioa.  without  law,  tinier,  iiroperty,  or  principle.  lie 
lin^  to  assume  the  eternity,  indepemltace,  and  scir-i'xidtvDce 
and  self-KUstenance  of  the  (ssfntlal  prupcrties  or  ibixMa  ^ 
iiiatler,  ultniction,  adhesion,  eohcaion,  repuUlun, 
Hi'liuu,  aJBnily,  and  crystal liuttion.  This  only  gives 
lims  concourse  of  atoms,  a  turbulent  chaos.  Then  he  h 
asfuiiio  that  these  forces  were  eternally  apoutaneously  actJTCi' 
and  a.ssunic  the  self-existence,  eternity,  iudejjendenoe  und  self- 
fliiatenauce  of  laws  for  the  proportion  of  elementary  bub- 
sbuices,  their  number,  for  chejiiical  action  and  uffiniiy,  the 
wilectiou  of  aiiine  and  rejection  of  other;,  lawa  of  proportion 
a«  lo  how  tliey  thttll  unite  to  form  the  ninuist  iiifiuile  variety 
of  comjioumis  in  existence,  lawa  for  change  of  fvi-m  by  heat 
and  ehrmictti  action,  laws  for  exact  and  mu^t  beautiful  and 
Nvouderful  geometrical  forms  and  proportions  in  erystnllizatiou. 
lu  go  doing,  he  violates  every  principle  of  reason,  i'ur  reason 
declares  that  these  results,  in  which  are  n-alized  the  highest 
conceptions  of  reason,  can  he  nc^-oinplishcd  only  by  tJie  notion 
of  thinking,  plauniug,  selecting,  reHsun  ur  mind.  Then  he 
hoii  to  assume  the  eternity,  self- existence,  indqieudence  and 
self-su.stCDance,  and  the  spontaneous  activity  of  these  forces, 
essential  properties  and  laws,  and  their  co-ordination  and  or- 
derly arrangement  and  adaptation  and  adjustment  to  each 
other  and  subsequent  resulb^,  in  exact  malheniatical  order 
and  proportion,  as  to  how,  when,  where,  how  long,  huw  often, 
in  what  order  of  succession,  and  with  what  i>ower  they  shall 
act.  Again,  he  violatts  every  principle  of  reason,  for  reason 
declares  Uiat  all  these  results,  in  which  are  realized  the  very 
highest  conceptions  of  reason,  can  only  be  priwluced  by  a  pre- 
existent  mind,  acting  on  a  plan,  with  prevision  of,  and  provi- 
sion for,  coming  existences  and  result^:.  As  we  have  several 
times  shown,  all  these  phenomena,  facts,  and  principles,  that 
must  have  entered  into  the  very  first  constitution  of  thiu^, 
the  primordial  constitution  of  matter  and  force,  prove  matter 
and  forco  to  be  mimufaclured  articles,  sulxirdinate  agents,  the 
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products  of  mind.  Thia  disproves  the  scif-exUtence  of  matter 
and  force,  and  eatablishes  the  pre-existencc  of  mind,  anterior 
to  the  primordial  constitution  of  matter  and  force,  to  give  to 
them  this  first  constitution. 

Theu  he  haa  to  assnme  the  eternity,  self- existence,  inde- 
pendence, w]f-«ustcDai)ce  and  spontaneous  activity  of  laws  for 
le  hanuonious  adjustment  of  forme,  distances,  and  orbits  of 
le  heavenly  bodies  and   systems,  and  alao   for  the  orderly 
'nuigement  of  tlielr  densities,  distances,  motions,  velocities, 
id  relative  masses,  in  exact  mathematical  proportion  and 
iW,  and  geometrical  form,  proportion  and  law.     Either  thia 
eternal,  self-existent,  independent,  self-«ustAiiiing  and  spon- 
leoiiB,  or  blind,  irrational  matter  and  force  evolved  all  thi!". 
either  case,  be  violates  every  law  of  our  thinking,  for  rea- 
declares   tliat  all   this,  in  which  the  highest  conceptions 
pure  reason  are  realiied,  must  be  the  act  of  reason,  acting 
plan,  with  method,  system  and  tbretbought.     Notwith- 
tng  ali  the  infinite  assumptions  that  we  have  already 
tinted  out,  we  have  only  mineral  compounds  and  chemical 
tmbinations.     Next  we  have   to  ti^ume  the  eternity,  self- 
:istence,  independence,  self-sustenance,  and  spontuneous  ac- 
tivity of  vital  force,  as  seen  in  vegetable  life,  growth,  and 
reproduction.     It  is  eternal,  or  whence  came  it?     No  chem- 
produce  it,  or  evolve  it  out  of  matter  and  force,  or 
ly  hold  of  it  and  analyze  it.     Also,  whence  came  vegetabl« 
'ms,  ^pee,  and  varieties,  and  their  adjustments  and  adapta- 
>iia  lo  each  other  and  surroundings?     Reason  declares  that 
this  came  from  the  action  of  a  mind  acting  on  an  atl-pcr- 
ing,    all-controlling    plan,   and    that    had  prepared  these 
I  influentres,  and  adjusted   them  and  adapted  them 
these  ends.     In  all  the.w,  the  very  liighesl  »:mceptious  of 
r^rder,  syst«m,  beauty  and  beneficence,  the  very  highest  con- 
L'Ceptions  of  reason,    are  realized  i    and  common  sense  utterly 
refiises  to  believe  that  irrationiU  matter  and  force  evolved  all 
this,  which  has  its  only  conceivable  ground  in  nnnd.     Next 
we  have  Ui  assume  the  eternity,  self-existence,  independence, 
Bclf-«usl£naiice  and  »ipoiitnneily  of  animal  life,  ^en^ation  and 
ilL-itinct,  as  seen  in  tinimiil  life,  growth,  and  reproductina.    \\. 
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iiavc  giitBeient  ground  fur  nil  subsequent  beitig,  snd  all  4 
cuUy  vanUhos. 

Itut  wlien  the  atheist  hns  omde  tliia  oasumplion,  he  1 
only  chaos,  without  law,  nrder,  property,  or  priiiciplo.  He 
ha^  to  assume  the  eternity,  iudependeucc,  and  sclt'CxixtcMice 
and  selT-^ustenance  of  the  essential  properties  or  foi-ues  of 
uiallvr,  attriicltun,  adhesion,  cohesiot>,  repulsion,  clu<mical 
ai-tluu,  affinity,  and  crystallimtion.  This  only  gives  a  fbrtui- 
lous  cGucouree  of  atoms,  a  turbulent  chaos.  Theu  ha  has-to 
assume  that  these  forces  were  etcmnlly  spontaDeoualy  active, 
and  a^mue  the  self-eicisteaee,  eternity,  uiilo[>en deuce  and  self- 
Busteiuuice  of  laws  for  the  proiwrtion  of  cleuieutary  bu}v 
et;iucea,  their  number,  for  cheniictil  action  and  affiuiiy,  tlia 
evicc'tion  of  w>me  and  r^ectiou  of  others,  Jawe  of  proporliou 
as  lu  how  they  shall  unite  to  form  the  almost  iiiliuilo  vai-iety 
of  comiMUuds  in  existence,  laws  for  change  of  fuiiu  by  heat 
and  chemical  action,  biws  for  exact  and  most  beautiful  and 
wonderful  geometrical  forms  and  proportions  in  crystallization. 
In  so  doing,  lie  violates  every  principle  of  reason,  for  reaaon 
ileclarcs  that  these  results,  in  which  are  realized  the  highest 
couceptions  of  reason,  can  he  accomplislied  only  by  the  action 
of  thiuking,  plaiming,  selecting,  reason  or  miud.  Then  he 
has  to  assume  the  eternity,  self-uxistenoe,  independence  and 
SGlf-«ustenance,  and  the  spontaneous  activity  of  these  forcL-s, 
essential  properties  and  laws,  aud  their  co-ordination  and  or- 
derly arrangement  and  aduptatiou  and  adjustment  to  each 
other  and  subsequent  resulbi,  in  exact  mathematical  oi-der 
and  proportion,  as  to  how,  when,  wheie,  how  long,  how  often, 
in  what  order  of  succession,  and  with  what  power  they  shuU 
act.  Again,  lie  violates  every  principle  of  rea.«on,  for  reasou 
declares  that  all  these  results,  in  which  are  realized  the  very 
highest  conceptions  of  reason,  ciin  only  be  produced  by  a  pre- 
existent  mind,  acting  on  a  plan,  with  prevision  of,  and  provi- 
Bioii  for,  coming  existences  and  results.  As  we  have  several 
times  shown,  all  these  phenomena,  facts,  and  principles,  thut 
must  have  entered  into  the  very  first  constitution  of  things, 
the  priinordiiJ  constitution  of  matter  and  force,  prove  matter 
nad  forvo  to  be  man ut'uc lured  urlicles,  suljordinate  agents,  tho 
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■  products  of  mind.  This  disproves  the  self-exist* nee  of  matter 
I  And  fuivp,  ntid  establishes  the  pre-exiatciice  of  mind,  niilerior 
to  the  primordial  coiistiiutiou  of  matter  and  force,  to  give  to 
lent  tins  first  coiiBtitiition. 

Theii  he  has  to  assume  the  eternity,  self-existence,  inde- 
pendence, self-GUstcnance  and  spontaneous  activity  of  laws  for 
the  harmonious  adjustment  of  forma,  distiuices,  and  oibtts  of 
the  heavenly  liodies  and  systems,  and  also  for  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  their  densities,  distances,  motions,  velocities, 
I  and  relative  masses,  in  exact  mathcnintical  projurlion  and 
iftw,  and  geometrical  form,  proportion  and  law.     Either  this 

eternal,  self-existent,  independent,  self-sustaiiiingand  spon- 
taneous, or  blind,  irrational  matter  and  force  evoh'ed  all  this. 
In  either  case,  he  violates  every  law  of  our  Lhtukiug,  for  rea- 
son declares  that  all  tliis,  in  which  the  highest  conceptions 
of  pure  reason  are  realized,  must  l)e  the  act  of  reason,  acting 
.  plan,  with  method,  system  and  forethought  Notwith- 
BtAnding  all  the  infinite  assumptions  tliat  we  have  already 
poiutc<l  out,  we  have  only  mineral  compounds  and  chemical 
combinations.  Nest  we  have  to  assume  the  eternity,  self- 
existence,  independence,  self-sustenance,  and  spontaneous  ac- 
tivity of  vital  force,  as  seen  in  vegetable  life,  growth,  and 
reproduction.  It  is  ctei-nal,  or  whence  came  it?  No  chem- 
istry can  produce  it,  or  evolve  it  out  of  matter  and  force,  or 
lay  hold  of  it  and  analyze  it  Also,  whence  came  vegetable 
foims,  tf pes,  and  vni'icties,  and  their  adjustments  and  adapta- 
tions to  each  other  and  surroundings?  Reason  declares  that 
all  this  came  from  the  action  of  a  mind  acting  on  an  all-per- 
vading,  all-controlling  plan,  and  that  bad  prepared  these 
fiirces  Hud  influences,  and  adjuste<l  them  and  adapted  them 
to  these  ends.  In  all  th<se,  the  very  higbe$it  conceptions  of 
order,  system,  beauty  and  beneficence,  the  very  highest  con- 
ceptions of  reoson,  are  realined;  and  common  sense  utterly 
refuses  to  believe  that  irrutional  matter  and  force  evolved  all 
tills,  which  has  its  only  conceivable  ground  in  mind.  Next 
Wti  have  to  assume  the  eternity,  self-existence,  independence, 
•elf-sustenance  and  spontaneity  of  animal  life,  ^en^ation  and 
tu.^linct,  as  seen  in  unininl  life,  growth,  and  re\)iMAwi\Anw-    X^ 
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in  eternal,  or  wheiic(<  cum*  itT     No  chemistry,  or 
or  modifii-'Ation  of  matter  and  force  can  prnluf^e  it.  or  erall 
il  out  of  inorganic  ninlt^r,  or  vpgeuible  matl«r  and  life. 
linVf  t<>  iiaeiime,  also,  the  eternity  and  spontaneoiu  activity 
the  lawB  of  forina,  type?,  orgtuiiattioDs  and  species  of  anii 
life,  and  tlie  adjuatment  of  all  nature  utd  vegetable  life 
animals,  and  the  nduptntion  and  adjustment  of  all  ph] 
ftircAD  to  them,  and  their  iulap(aLi<;n  and  adjustment  to 
ditiona.     The  laws  for  nil  this  are  eternal,  wif-exiiitAil, 
pendent,  Belf-«U8t&iiiiiig  and  tpontaneously  active,  or  wb< 
came  they? 

The  theory  of  the  evolution  of  animal  life,  sen«atiaa 
instinct,  by  insensate,  irrational  matter  and  force,  or  by  cl 
icul  nution,  or  vrgetable  lite  or  organization,  is  utter 
sense ;  fur  if  they  are  not  inherently  and  eternally  in  niM-'' 
ter  and  force,  they  can  not  be  evolved  out  of  it.  The  theory 
of  the  production  of  all  varietiea  of  auimsil  and  vegetable  lile, 
by  unconscious  selection  is  unconscious  nonsense,  for  the  term 
knlf  is  a  palpable  contradiction,  for  selection  can  be 
^iRied  only  by  oiuHcious  intelHgeucc.  So  is  the  theory 
RBimals  nditpted  themselves  to  conditions.  Either  conditii 
were  iid«ptt>d  to  unimalaatfirst,  or  they  were  not.  If  adapted 
at  first,  then  the  theory  of  adaptation  by  unconwioiis  selection 
is  a  myth,  and  the  question  nrii'es  in  u  moment.  Wlio  adapted 
thcni?  iiad  theism  is  unavoidable.  If  not  adapted,  bow  did 
tlicy  exist  in iinadapted  conditious  until  adapted?  Thia, theory 
nuikef  destructive  agencies  perform  the  work  of  constructive 
iig«^>uctes.  Common  sense  Ravs  all  this,  in  which  we  see  rea^ 
iied  the  highest  conceptions  of  reason  in  co-ordination,  adjuak- 
mont  iktid  B<laptatii>n,  into  order,  system,  and  method,  exbib> 
iting  plan,  design,  purpose,  and  prevision  of,  and  proviMOtt, 
for,  subsequent  existences,  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  ajid 
laws  of  bighn<t  rcjison,  i»  the  work  of  thought,  renson,  niijMt 

NotwitlMtanding  all  the  infinite  assumptions  we  have  passeA' 
throut;h,  we  have  no  rational  life,  mind,  or  spirit.  The  crowi»> 
ing  existcnoo  of  the  universe  is  wanting.  The  atheist 
citlier  to  have  mind,  ronson,  and  spirit,  evolved  by  blind,  bw 
miiiiut)   i»:\\U-r  and  lorce  desliiute  of  them,  which  violate* 


iiie, 
lerm    i 

pled    ^\ 
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\  bis  funHamentnl  principle,  "Out  of  uotliin^,  aotliing  c 

'  he  faa»  fiiinlly  to  ndinit  the  eternity,  self- existence,  iude' 
pemletice  and  self-«usteiiiuicG  of  life  principle  capable  of  rea- 
Biin,  thought,  and  morni  nction;  in  other  words,  tlie  eteiiiily, 
Belf-cxietence,  independence,  and  self-austeiuuice  uf  niiiul  or 
Bpirit  in  nome  &nii,  the  very  thing  he  especially  wishes  to 
nvoid.  There  is  no  evndlng  the  question.  It  ia  eternal,  or 
whence  cume  it?  It  ie  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  ae«ure 
iw  that  it  in  the  hiind,  irratioual  force  seen  in  uiBensate  mat- 
ter, mollified  by  organization  of  iiiBeD.sate  mntU'r.  Even  if 
this  wei-e  the  ciise,  whence  cnrae  this  wonderful  organiztition 
of  matter  that  can,  as  an  infidel  rhapeodist  deckre^,  chaiige  a 
cnbluige  into  a  divine  tragedy  of  Hamlet?  Xaught  but  in- 
telligence, infinite  intelligence,  can  product;  such  ft  wonderful 
orgiiniuition  of  insensate  matter  aa  that  capable  of  producing 
such  an  iniinite  result,  as  such  a  modification  of  hlitiil,  irra- 
tional force  would  he.  The  atheist,  in  attempting  W  account  for 
reason  and  thought,  tells  us  that  they  are  but  ditfcrent  mnnifes- 
tittions  cf  the  same  force  ocen  in  inorganic  matter,  changed 
into  rcamn  and  thought  by  that  wonderful  organiuition  of 
matter,  our  body,  or  its  organs.  When  we  ask,  whence  came 
so  wonderful  an  oi^nixntion  of  in^nsate,  inorganic  matter?  he 
tells  us  that  this  very  irrational  force,  that  is  so  wonderfully 
modified  by  matter,  pro<tuces  the  very  organization  that  pro- 
iices  the  wonderful  modification  of  force.  A  more  alisurd 
tnfiision  of  cause  and  etfevt,  and  a  more  nb«urd  case  of  argu- 
ig  in  a  circle,  was  never  seen.  Such  an  utter  abnegation  of 
1  sense  was  never  before  dublied  with  the  high  somiding  ap- 
pellaljon,  practical  knowledge  or  practiciil  science. 

Let  UB  strip  the  queation  of  every  evasion  and  subterfuge, 
and  fiice  the  naked  issue.  Which  is  rational :  Lo  believe  that 
this  won<lerful  existence,  human  reason,  mind,  spirit,  and  the 
ascendingscaLeof  being  beneath,  which  exhibits  in  its  very  pri- 
lordial  constitution,  and  at  every  step  of  tbe  ascent,  realized 
fie  most  exalted  conceptions  of  reaenn.  are  the  products  of 
mind  or  reason  ?  or  to  believe  that  there  is  mind  or  reason  in 
Mineral.':  nou  eartns,  waiting  for  organization  of  iniiensat« 
natter  to  develop  it?  or  to  believe  that  insensate  toaLlt^c  &\v^ 
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irrational  force  evolve  what  ia  abeolutely  not  in  them  ?    One  ol 
lliethrcepotiiitoua  we  mii^t  accept.    Can  weltelievelhat  reu^ 
emotioD,  thought,  and  volition  are  moiiesof  ilii?  eajne  force  a 
that  wliioh  whirls  llie  d\ttt  before  it,  or  hunts  in  the  brand, 
or  flashes  in  the  cioud?     If  reason  or  mind  vas  not  etenmll^ 
present  in  matter,   whence   came  it   when  it  does  appear? 
Whence  came  the  organization  that  develops  it,  or  roodifii 
the  one  force  of  nature;  if  it  ha»  been  et«rnally  present,  a 
waiting  for  means  of  develnpnient,  or  w  merely  this  one  fun> 
modified  by  organixatton  of  matter?     Reo^n  declares  t 
thb  development,  the»c  means  of  devclupment,  this  organla 
tion,  can  oniy  have  resulted  from  the  origination,  direction,  a: 
control  of  a  jire-exitiling  mind,  acting  on  a  plan  with  thie  r»-4 
snit  before  it  as  an  end.     Hence,  aJler  all  thia  monstrous  and  J 
contradictory  assuming,  to  avoid  accepting  tlie  txistcnco  of  I 
mind,  we  have  to  accept  at  last  the  eternity,  self-existence  1 
independence,  and  eelf-sustc nance  of  mbd,  the  very  thing  w»  j 
have  been   trying  to  evade.     Not  only  so,   but  we  have  I 
place  mind  anterior  to,  and  above  matter  and  force,  and  thil'ij 
course  of  deveJopment,  by  which  the  materialist  strives  to  a 
count  for  mind,  to  originate,  control,  and  direct  it,  to  co-fflvl 
dinate,  adapt,  and  adjust  blind,  irrational  matter  and  forca^.J 
and  BO  control  them  as  to  secure  this  result.    The  materialist.] 
violates  every  principle  of  reason    unless  lie  does  this,  and  ' 
after  doing  this,  he  commits  logical  suicide,  by  accepting  at  " 
last  the  very  thing  he  set  oul  to  evade — the  self-existence 
and  eternity  of  mind.    Then,  though  there  are  mysteries  con- 
nected with  the  thought,  the  only  rational  course  ix  to  believe 
the  eternity  and  self-existence  of  mind,  and  mind  alone.     If  I 
we  take  this  position,  we  have  sufiicient  ground  for  all  being, 
and  nil  that  exists  has  a  rational  explanation.     But  when  W^(| 
make  irrationul   rati tter  and  force  eternal,  self-existent,  inde--f 
pendent,  self-sustaining,  and  spontaneously  active,  and  the  on^J 
gnniiid  of  all  being  and  development,  we  begin  with  an  i 
sutiiption  in  violation  of  all  reason,  and  wo  have  to  make  >^  1 
sumptions  of  like  character  all  .along  the  course  of  develop- 1 
mcnt,     In  one  case  we  have  the  inexplicable  it  may  Ik,  bnt  I 
etilJ  it  it  is  perfectly  rational.     In  the  other,  we  lift\ 
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celTaUy  more  lliat  is  inexplicable,  und  tlic  absurd  c 
tory  and  impossible. 

Even  when  tiie  atheist  kaa  done  all  this  mouatmus  o^Bum- 
ing  be  has  not  the  present  order  of  lliiugii,  unless  be  ossigiia. 
id  TODtrol  over  matter  and  force,  to  orifjiiinte,  direct  and 
regulate  tbis  almost  infinite  course  and  aeries  uf  develripment, 
during  tbe  almost  infinite  period  he  claims  for  it.  Then  the 
provisions,  ages  before  their  existence,  fur  coming  existences, 
the  remiivol  of  lower  types  and  the  sulistitution  of  higher,  as 
the  earth  hccftme  unfitted  for  tlie  lower  and  fitted  for  the 
hit^hor.  aud  tbo  continual  and  connected  providence  demand- 
«i  by  tbe  orderly  devehtpmeiit,  in  accordance  with  law, 
monstrate  the  prc-existence  of  mind.  So  does  the  declaration 
of  geology,  that  each  species  existed  in  its  greatest  perfectioQ 
at  the  commencement  of  its  existence,  and  by  direct  cre&tion. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  of  transitional  forms,  or 
of  transmutation  of  species,  or  of  bridging  over  the  chasms 
betiveen  species.  All  talk  of  it  is  bald  assumptioi 
Iftineti  by  a  single  fact.  Every  species  produces  after  ita  kind, 
and  has  ever  dope  so  during  all  geologic  epochs,  as  well  as 
during  human  history.  Varieties  may  be  produced,  but  nev- 
er a  new  species  by  mere  conditions.  Darwin  admits  that  ths 
genesis  of  a  new  species  by  mere  matter  and  force,  or  the  op" 
eration  of  conditions  of  matter  and  force,  is  unknown  in  hu- 
man experience  or  knowledge ;  and  not  one  piirticle  of  evi- 
dence, that  such  a  thing  has  actually  tninspireil,  can  be  found 
in  historic  or  geologic  testimony.  Species  never  hybridize; 
and  there  is  not  an  instance  can  be  ciled  of  a  single  species 
that  ever  passed  up  inio  a  higher  Ep('cie»',  in  tbe  asc<'i>ding 
chain  of  being.  Not  a  single  fact  adequate  to  a  single  ns.iump- 
tion.  in  tbe  atheistic  theory  of  development,  has  ever  been 
found.  It  is  all  assumption,  in  the  tUce  of  reason,  experience 
and  possibility. 

Either  all  life  and  spirit  were  eternally  buried  in  matter,  and 
existed  either  really  or  potentially  in  matter  eternally,  or  they 
existed  eternally  above  and  distinct  from  matter.  The  latter 
position  is  theism,  the  former  atheism.  If  all  life  was  originally 
in  a  cell  or  germ,  then  all  possibilities  of  lilt  wnis\  t.^\ft  N»ysa. . 
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nialtfir,  anii  blind,  irrational  force  They  are  not  in  iimtioiuil 
malter  oud  force ;  sod  change  matter  and  fotre  m  much  ns 
you  call,  jou  can  not  evolve  out  of  iheni  wluit  was  not  in 
them,  hcuce  hy  evolutiun  they  nui  not  be  made  to  have  tliese 
qualities.  If  all  things  Mere  once  potentiulljr  in  irrational 
■nattier  and  force,  there  is  no  such  tiling  ob  tliese  quulities  iu 
the  (inivei^,  for  these  (|ualitiffl  could  not  be  lh<a^  cither  actu- 
ally or  jwtcntially.  Then  whence  do  they  come,  whence  do 
they  appear  ?  There  U  but  one  alter  native,  and  that  is  to  dtny 
iJieir  nullity  and  exislenc<3,  as  all  cmi^istcnt  atlieisls  do.  As 
these  are  primitive  ideas  uf  our  nature,  and  oa  all  primitive 
ideas  ore  the  busii<  uf  all  rutisoniiig  and  life,  if  these  ideas  are 
nut  real,  our  nature  is  litW.  and  alt  search  after  knowledge, 
even  the  kuowledge  aceepUd  by  the  atheist,  ts  a  chinieru,  and 
all  reasouing  is  folly,  and  its  cuuclusiuos  the  ddaslvu  phan- 
tasms of  a  lying,  cheating  nature.  The  atheist  ntuepts  the 
intuitiuus  of  absolute  space  and  duration,  and  absolute  being 
and  [lower  of  indcpeudeiice  and  sustenance  iik  matter  and 
force,  and  bases  all  his  reasoning  on  these  intuitions.  Intui- 
tion as  clearly  and  positively  gives  us  absolute  mind,  immor- 
tality and  retribution,  here  and  hereaflcr,  and  iufiuite,  moral 
guvernmcut.  Why  does  the  atheist  reject  these  Intuitions 
when  he  implicitly  accepts  the  others,  nud  bn^is  all  reasoning 
on  them  ?  Why  accept  ludf  of  uhat  his  ultimate  standard, 
human  reason,  gives  him,  and  reject  the  other  half?  Is  it 
not  because,  in  the  former,  there  is  no  lawgiver,  ruler,  judge, 
responsibility,  retribution  or  government,  and  there  are  iu  the 
latter?  Why  will  the  atheist  accept  every  thing  absu1ut«  and 
iufimte  in  the  universe,  nnd  every  thing  in  nature  except  God 
and  what  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  Idea?  Why 
does  he  stultify  reason  suid  commit  logiad  suicide,  wlume^-er 
lie  even  suspects  any  connection  with  that  idea  ?  Is  it  not 
because  tliere  is  law,  government  and  restraint  in  tho  idea? 
Is  not  tho  wish  father  to  the  thought,  and  the  licslrc  ]>areut 
of  the  conclusion  1  The  Psalmist  uttered  i\  profound  tiiitb 
when  he  said,  "The  fool  has  smd  in  his  heart.  There  Is  no 
God."  Atheism  is  a  sin  of  the  lieart  and  not  an  eiror  of  the 
Leutl. 
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I  If  the  atheist  acccpU  or  claims  the  ideas  of  irbaracter  futd 
mornJity,  good  and  eviJ,  he  must  uiinilt  the  el^rnnl  existence 
of  mind  or  free  personality,  with  t>eeduiu  of  volition  and  nc- 
titin.  Character,  morality,  good  and  evil,  con  inliero  only  in 
free  personality  or  mind,  with  freedom  of  volition  and  nutioii. 
TIteu,  if  mind  or  free  personality,  with  freedom  of  volition 
and  action,  is  not  eternal,  there  v/an  a.  time  when  it  did  not 
exhit,  and  every  thing  then  nas  without  nioml  quality  or 
character.  Mutter  and  force,  ur  that  which  has  uo  quality  or 
olutrocter  or  moral  nature,  alone  existed.  MaU«r  and  forc-e 
without  moral  nature,  quality  or  character,  can  not  evolve 
what  is  not  in  them.  Hence,  if  miud  luis  not  exiet«d  forever, 
good  and  evil  and  moral  nature,  quality  and  chnructer,  are  a 
chimera.  Atheism  gives  ue  no  niornlily  or  pus»ble  ha&ia  fur 
morality,  and  reiulere  morality  and  character  an  inipofisihility. 

ISuch  terms,  if  used  by  it,  are  a  fraud  and  a  cheat.  If  it 
really  accejite  euch  terms,  it  must  accept  the  eternal  exist- 
ence of  miud.  We  are  aware  that  in  the  belief  ui  the  exist- 
ence of  absolute  miud  or  persouality,  as  tlic  absolute  cause 
aod  begiuuiiig  of  all  l>eiug,  there  U  the  iiicouiprchcnable  and 
the  iuexpliciihle ;   but  there  is  nut  the  obeurd,  contradictory 

I  and  iiupoefiible.  We  con  apprehend  the  existence  of  these 
tiling!-,  and  kuow  that  they  exi^t,  and  that  they  do  not  cuu- 
trodict  reason,  tliat  they  accord  with  it,  although  we  can  not 
comprehend  liow  they  exist  as  they  do,  and  why  they  exist 
as  they  do. 
Bui  in  riisbing  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  atheism,  we 
liave  not  only  infinitely  more  of  the  incomprehcngible  and 
inexplicable,  but  we  have  also  the  absurd,  the  contradictory 
And  the  impossible,  and  at  last  have  to  repudiate  reason,  the 
only  standard  tiie  atheist  professes  to  accept  If  we  take  as 
our  standard  our  nature,  our  rational,  moral  and  religious 
UAturo,  with  its  intuitions,  we  must  accept  ahsulute  mind  as 
the  begbning  of  all  being,  the  absolute,  the  uncaused  and 
uncoudiliouL'd,  and  tlw  ground  aad  summation  of  all  cuiiaa- 
tion,  eondiliou  and  being. 

We  dismiss  our  eiamiuatioa  of  atheiara  with  this  alterna- 
^L    tive:  we  luust  either  believe  that  iualti>r  and  force,  bliud.,  vu- 
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M>n3at«  matter,  and  blind,  imvlioDBl  force,  are  rl^mal.  fdf- 
ezi§l«iit,  uuWjwiidcul,  8eIf-«iistaiDing  and  gpoDtnaeoiisly  acUve, 
and  tiiue  giv«  to  them  tdl  ibe  attributes  of  God  that  are 
diffirult  of  apj)rehei)»ion,  and  the  very  attributes  that  the 
atliei^t  refuse*  iq  accept  in  the  being  of  God,  and  pretends  he 
can  not  eyen  apprehend;  or  we  must  believe  that  mind  is 
etamal,  Relf-exi^teiit,  independeut,  self-sustaining  and  sponta- 
neoU!i|y  active.  Now,  we  submit  it  b\  the  reiison  and  ciimmon 
MUM  of  every  person  of  sense,  which  is  the  more  i-atioual 
and  the  «aner  to  believe:  That  blind,  inseni^ate  matter,  and 
blind,  irrational  force  are  eternal,  Beif-«xistent,  independent, 
sclf-suBtoiiurtg  and  epontaneoualy  active,  and  act  in  accordance 
with  the  highest  ideas  of  reason,  while  utterly  destitute  of 
reason,  tuid  that  all  the  wonderful  and  infinitely  varied  fonna 
of  exietcnce  in  the  univei^,  with  all  their  wonderful  and  ii 
finitely  varied  aditptations  and  adJuHtmeolfl  and  evldcacee 
infinitely  wise  plan,  law,  and  design,  in  which  are  realized 
nio^t  exalted  conceptions  of  reai^on,  spring  into  existence  Wll 
out  reaaun  or  intelligence,  that  originated  and  controlled 
wonderful  development  for  theae  infinitely  wise  and  beneficent 
ends,  and,  above  all,  that  mind  was  evolved  out  of  matter  and 
force,  utterly  devoid  of  all  mind,  rea»on  or  intelligence,  and 
without  an  origiuator  and  controller  of  such  infinitely  won- 
derful evolution;  or  to  believe  that  mind,  which  conlmls 
and  uses  matter  fur  its  own  purposes,  and  fur  which  matter 
was  made  and  exists,  and  is  so  superior  to  matter,  is  eternal, 
self-existent,  iiide.peBiienI,  selfBUalaining  and  spontaneously 
active,  and  acts  in  accordance  with  law  and  the  highest  ideas 
of  reasnn,  and  that  mind  originated,  controlled  and  sustained 
tills  development,  adjustment,  adaptation  and  plan,  in  which 
are  realized  the  most  exalted  conceptions  of  reason  for  these 
infinitely  wise,  beautiful  and  beneficent  ends!  If  our  faith  be 
weak,  why  take  the  infinitely  harder  side?  Why  fltt«mpt  to 
believe  in  utter  stultification  of  all  reason,  not  only  the  in- 
explicable, but  the  absurd,  the  contradictory,  and  the  im- 
possible 1 

We  can  not  believe  that  matter  and  force  are  eternal,  self- 
eiJetcal,   independent,  self  sustaining  and  spontaneously  ac- 
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tive;  that  tliey  exisl«il  before  mind  and  evolvpil  it,  or  that 
they  etemiiUy  t^o-existed  with  mind  for  these  reasons: 

I.  Mutter  and  phy^icnl  force  are  inferior  in  being,  cbnrao* 
t«r!stic8  and  mantfestiitious  to  mind.  Tlie  evoliitiuuist  admits 
this  when  he  makea  mind  the  higliest  result  or  product  of 
evi)lutii>n  and  places  it  at  the  apex  and  above  all  being  but 
it.-<'lf. 

n,  Therf  must  be  spontaneity,  spontnneoua  activity  and 
action  in  the  cause  of  the  development  claimed  by  the  evolu- 
tionii^t  Matter  is  4nert  and  pits^ive,  ami  not  a  cnuse,  but  an 
instrument  in  the  action  of  a  cause.  Tlicrc  is  no  spontaneity, 
no  spontaneous  activity  in  matter  or  mere  pbysical  force. 
AI>ove  all,  these  is  no  regulating  or  controlling  power  over 
their  action  in  matter  and  force.  Then  neither  matter  nor 
physical  force  are  agents  or  spontaneous,  self-active,  effieient 
Gauges.  Above  all,  they  are  not  self-regulating,  self-control- 
ling causes,  such  aa  must  have  produced  this  evolution. 

III.  Neither  matter  nor  physical  force  ever  act  in  the 
pn>i)er  sense  of  the  word.  Matter  moves  when  acted  upon. 
Force  is  an  exercise  of  power  by  an  agent,  and  is  itself  an 
at^t.  The  only  real  and  proper  actiou  in  the  universe  is  that 
of  niiixl;  and  all  accomniodnlcd  applications  of  the  terms  no- 
tion and  cause,  when  applied  to  matter  and  pbyt^icnl  force, 
can  be  traced  back  lo  mind  as  their  only  source,  a  spontane- 
ous, self-active,  efficient  cause. 

IV.  Matter  and  physical  force  are  the  servants  of  mind. 
Bo  the  evolutionist  admits  when  he  makei<  mind  the  highest 
product  of  evolution  and  places  all  eUe  below  mind. 

V.  The  primordial  constitution  of  mutter  and  force  is  such 
that  it  could  not  have  come  into  being  or  existed  at  all  un- 
leea  mind  existed  anterior  to  such  first  constitution,  to  origin- 
ate It,  plan  it,  and  give  existence  to  it. 

VI.  The  eo-ordi nation,  adaptation  and  adjustment  of  matter 
and  force,  of  the  original  elements  and  atoms  of  matter,  of 
its  essential  properttes.of  force,  and  its  various  manifestations, 
and  their  essential  properties,  in  to  a  Kystem,  niethoil  and  plan, 
exhibiting  design  and  purpose  witli  law,  expret^iug  the  high- 
eat   conceptions    of  reason  with  prevision  of,  and    provisiqo. 
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(nT,  nil  that  followed,  tti  which  sre  realized  the  most  exa1t«ti 
i<\vna  of  rcivon,  prove  matter  anil  furce  K»  be  oubordiaate 
ng»?iit»i,  mnnufitctured  articles,  the  prwlwola  of  mind.  Hem*. 
they  arc  not  »'if-txisteiit  aud  fctcnial,  but  must  have  existed 
after  the  existence  of  miad,  and  have  come  into  being  by  the 
action  of  mind. 

VII.  There  must    be  spontaneous    activity  and   aelf-regn- 
lattii  and  self-con troltwl  action  in  the    first    constitution  of 
nmtter  and  force  in  the  beginning  of  the  coiirso  of  dcvel 
mcnt,  and  at  every  moment  of  the  course  of  develop! 
This  i*  not  jtossiblu  in  mere  matter  and  physical  force. 

VII!.  Matter  and  physical  force  are  not  sufficient 
for  life,  sensation,  instinct,  reason  and  moral  chamct«r. 

IX.  If  we  postulate  matter  and  force  as  the  ground  of 
all  being,  we  haw  to  foist  into  them  all  the  attributes  of 
mind,  to  bo^^iti  with,  then  interpolate,  at  every  step,  additional 
ncti  iif  mind,  and  thus  steal  the  whole  of  infinite,  intelligent 
cnnsntion;  nnd  our  entire  progress  in  tracing  the  course  of 
evolution  is  a  tissue  of  absurdities,  contradjctions  and  impos- 
sibilities. 

X.  The  rational,  moral,  and  religious  intuitions  of  our 
nature  utterly  refuse  to  accept  matter  and  force  as  an  ade- 
quate ground  for  all  being. 

We  believe  mind  to  be  the  only  eternal  and  self-existent 
being,  and  that  it  existed  anterior  to  matter  and  force,  and 
gave  existence  to  them  for  these  reasons: 

I.  Mind  is  superior  to  matter  and  force.  The  evolulionist 
makes  mind  the  highest  of  all  existence  when  he  makes  it 
the  highest  result  of  evolution. 

II.  The  power  of  mind  over  matter  and  force,  using  and 
controlling  them  and  subordinating  them  to  its  uses,  demoi 
etriitra  that  they  are  sul>ordinate  to  mind  and  exist  for  it. 

III.  Mind  alone  is  a  spontaneous,  self-active,  self^onl 
ling,  self-regulating  cau?e. 

IV.  Mind  alone  acts  in  the  true  sense  of  the  vpord.  AH 
action  in  the  universe  can  be  Imced  to  mind. 

V.  The  primordial  constitution  of  mntliT  and  force  is  such 
U    to   (jcmimd    the  existence  of  mind  anterior  to  such 
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constitution  to  give  to  tliem  tliia  constitution  and  to  give  to 
them  cxisteuce. 

VI  The  primordial  conelitution  of  miLtter  and  force  is 
such  tliat  it  demonslrates  that  tliey  are  subordinate  i^nta, 
manufactured  articles,  and  ibe  prodiicla  of  mind,  and  Ihiit 
their  first  constitution  was  given  to  them  by  mind.  Hence, 
mind  exiKted  anterior  to  matter  and  force  and  brought  them 
into  being. 

VII.  The  first  constitution  of  mutter  and  force,  the  orig- 
ination, commencement,  plan  and  control  of  the  course  of 
evolution,  require  spontaneous,  self-active,  self-regulated  and 
self-contnilled  power.  Miud  is  the  only  power  of  tliis  kind 
in  the  uui verse. 

VIIL  In  the  first  constitution  of  things,  in  every  gt«p  of 
development,  imd  in  the  present  order  of  things,  the  most  ex- 
altefl  ideas  of  reason  arc  realized.     Mind  raust  have  rcalixed    ' 
these  ideas  by  its  action  in  each  case.  I 

IX.  Mind  is  the  only  cause,  can  be  the  only  cause,  of  life, 

'  sensation,  instinct,  reason  and  moral  character.     Hence,  mind    ' 
hfts  brought  tl>em  into  existence.  . 

X.  If  we  postulate  mind  as  the  Self-existent  Being  and 
the  ground  of  all  being,  we  have  no  further  difficulty  to 
account  for  all  being, 

XI.  If  we  attempt  to  make  matter  and  force  the  ground 
of  being,  we  have  to  give  tbecn  the  atlributes  of  mind,  and 
at  lust  place  mind  before  them  to  give  them  being  and  to 
control  them. 

XII.  Our  rational,  moral  and  religious  nature  demand 
ench  a  ground  of  ml  being,  and  are  satisfied  with  no  other. 

We  will  now  bring  forward  the  various  theistic  arguments, 
or  lines  of  argument,  and  show  that  they  are  inter-depend- 
eiit  snd  mutunlly  suBlnin  and  strengthen  each  other;  itnd 
alia  establish,  justify  and  perfect  each  one,  by  what  we  have 
advanced  in  our  theistic  reasonings.  The  defects  of  one  can 
be  remedied  by  another,  and,  in  fact,  they  must  be  taken 
together  to  rnnko  a  complete  and  perfect  whole.  They  are 
strands  of  an  interwoven  cord,  that  should  never  be  used 
separately,  or  sepurutciJ  in  argument. 
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One  great  difficulty  in  iheisUc  reaeotiings  lias  lieen,  tb 
the  various  reasoners  huve  penuilteil  tlieir  mental  l 
prejudice  tlieic  in  fitvor  of  ime  jiurticuliir  line  i^f  nrgnm 
and  against  the  rout.  Tlicy  have  voiuly  altcmptc«l  to  i 
of  tUia  one  argument,  Uit  one-  aad  only  Rr^umont.  They  ba<i 
relied  ou  it  alone,  and  refused  aid,  alMolutely  neecwary  I 
snoceas,  from  otlier  liue^  of  argument.  Kot  only  a 
they  have  attacked  otlier  liut«  rf  argument,  nnd  have  tha 
tVirnished  to  the  athci.<t  weapons,  that  he  has  not  only  wield^ 
in  the  interest  of  atheism  against  theism,  but  weapons  t 
hv  luut  turned  against  themselves. 

There  U  no  such  antagonism  lietweeii  these  lines  of  8 
tneni,  and  no  line  of  argument  is  complete  without  the  othei 
or  even    ponible  without    tliem.      The  special  ndvooates  atm 
each  Une  of  argument  generally  borrow  lurgely  from  the  ■ 
guments  they  assail,  and  e\en  the  arguments  iii  tliem  Ihat 
they  moAt  violently  afsuil,  und  uflen  do  so  in  their  uttiicks, 
Uuch  a  course  is  suicldul.     All  tnilli  is  harmouioiis  and  eon* 
sistent,  and  in  coiiconl  a  unit.     No  one  department  of  Iruib   ' 
can  Bay  to  all  nther  departmental,  "I  have  no  need  of  ihce." 
Let  us,  then,  review  all  these  lines  of  u^'utnent,  rounding 
out  and  perfeottug  each,  by  what  can  l>e  suppliul  by  others, 
and   then  let    ua  weave  them  into  a  five-fold  cord  that  cna ,  1 
not  bo  broken.      It  will  give  us  an  adequate  miaju!  of  our ') 
course  of  argument, 

I  The  Ontolooical  Akgumext. — In  this  ni^uraent,  as  in  .1 
oil  others,  we  have  to  begin  by  accepting  tlie  veracity  and  re»  j 
liability  of  our  nature,  and  bnsc  our  arguments  on  its  valid-  J 
Hy  in  con%ionsne«,  scnsnliun  and  intuition.  If  we  can  unt  J 
do  this,  all  rciuiouing  is  deslrorol,  and  all  processes  and  acts.] 
of  reasoning  are  an  utter  impossibility.  We  have  to  assuma,  J 
also,  the  correejiondence  between  our  subjective  notions  in  J 
consciousness,  sensation  and  Intuition,  and  tlie  objective  re>  J 
ality  in  ourselves  and  natui-e.  If  the  subjective  storting'.] 
point  be  julse,  and  our  knowledge  given  in  consciousness, ■ 
sensation  and  intuition  be  not  reliable,  uU  objective  knowtj 
edge  is  impossible.  If  the  objective  reality  does  not  c 
pond  with  our  subjective  idoas  in  conmousness,  sens:ition  and  ^ 
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Intuhioti,  all  knowledge  of  the  objective  ia  ^unlly  impossi- 
ble. We  need  no  middle,  no  connecting  links,  between  the 
Bulijective  haaia — ideas  given  in  coiisciuusness,  aensutioa  and 
intuition — and  the  objective  rciility. 

It  is  time  tlint  tliat  delusion  uf  the  medioiTBl  schools  was 
given  to  tlie  bats  and  mules  of  the  monasteries  in  which  it 
had  its  origin.  The  ccrrespfrndence  and  connection  between 
the  objective  reality  and  the  subjective  ideas  in  conscious- 
ness, sensation  and  intuition  is  immediate  and  real,  or  nil 
reasoning  and  knowledge  is  an  ini]Mmbii{ty  and  a  cheat. 
Then  the  intuitions  on  which  the  ontological  argument  is 
based,  can  not  be  denied  without  destroying  all  possibility 
of  knowledge  and  reasoning.  They  are  self-evident  and  nec- 
essary, and  they  express  a  necessary  relation  between  the 
minil  and  the  universe. 

The  conclusions  reached  In  the  reasonings  in  the  argument 
can  not  be  denied  by  one  who  accepts  human  reason  aa  a 
means  of  attaining  truth,  and  &e  a  gtiindard  and  test  of  truth; 
for  these  conclusions  are  catholic  and  universal.  We  are  not 
assuming  that  we  must  accept  every  vagary  of  the  construc- 
tive faculty,  the  imagination,  nor  does  our  ai^uraent  involve 
us  in  any  such  absurdity.  Because  reason  and  conscience  have 
ever  urged  on  the  soul  the  idea  that  there  is  a  power  that 
punishes  crime,  and  we  urge  that  we  should  accept  this  intui- 
tion, it  does  not  follow  that  we  must  accept  the  Puriet  of 
Grecian  fancy. 

This  attempt  to  set  to  one  side  these  catholic  ideas,  or  over- 
throw their  authority,  is  generally  based  on  a  confus'ion  of  the 
catholic  ideas  of  reason  with  the  vagaries  of  imagination. 
These  fancies  vary,  and  each  man's  images  vary  from  every 
other  man's,  and  there  is  no  catholicity  in  them,  and  no 
authority  or  sanction  can  be  based  on  them.  But,  in  the  idea 
of  God,  us  pi'escutcd  in  the  ontological  argument,  there  ia  a 
catholic  idea  of  universal  reason,  and  we  must  accept  it  or 
dethrone  reason.  In  this  wny  we  always  pass  from  necessary 
notion  to  reality — from  necessary  subjective  notion  to  objeo- 
departmeuts  uf 
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The  idea  of  God  exLits  na  n  cathHlic  idt.-n,  an  univf 
nffirmalioii  of  reswm.  If  the  mind  be  n  valid  h^flia  of 
ing  and  a  relinbln  nn'iins  of  reaemiiDg,  He  niiut  exist  to 
oount  for  tii«  oxiaiciic«  of  the  idea  as  nti  uiitvorsal  affinnal 
of  reaflnn.  Tlio  tuind  can  nut,  withoul  doiii^  radical  violt 
to  iWelf  and  the  o>i»litutinn  of  iu  thinking,  divnt  itaelf 
the  idea,  it  yan  nnl  esist  without  betraying,  pvcn  involi 
tV'ly,  the  presence  and  iiilluenee  of  the  intuition.  Unleae 
rPimdtftte  entirely  our  nature,  we  must  accept  it.  We  hai 
the  idea  of  an  alMututcly  perfect  being,  and  as  reality  ia 
greater  than  mere  thought.  He  must  exist.  Jont  as  abm- 
liile  spaw,  duration  and  force  are  greater  than  mere  thought 
of  theai,  and  uioat  eicigt  to  cnuw  (lie  thought  of  them,  so  Abso- 
lute Perfbct  Being  is  greater  than  nil  m^re  thought  of  Him,  MiA' 
He  exists  and  caaie«  this  calhclic  thought  in  universal  humiB' 
reason.  This  idea  b  an  eiftct.  More  must  exist  in  the  cause 
than  in  tJie  effi?ct.  The  itlwi  of  the  AhioJule  I'erfwt  licing 
can  not  be  produced  in  the  mind  by  the  imjwrfect,  the  finite 
and  eontJngi^iiL  They  may  lead  the  mind  to  an  apprehensttm 
of  the  Alwoluifl  Pert'ef  I  Bdnfr,  but  they  are  not  \t»  cau!<e.  The 
cnusn  nm«t  Ixt  greater  than  the  elfect.  The  idea  of  Absolute 
I'ed'oct  Being  exiflttt  in  thi.'  mind  as  an  etTevt.  God,  then,  ax- 
isti  as  neoeasary  to  the  idea  as  tlie  suhstiinee  to  the  shadow. 
In  the  geueraliutions  by  which  ealholic  ideas  «re  reached, 
there  is  always  more  in  the  cunclusion  than  in  the  premises  or 
the  aggregate  of  the  premises.  The  geuoraliiiiliime  of  the  ma- 
teriuliat,  in  every  depaitmeiit  ofsiience  and  thought,  are  [lal- 
pable  illustrations  of  this.  In  every  iiiduution,  espeelally  !n 
inductive  generalixatiuna,  we  rise  alMve  our  faitts  and  prem- 
isea  to  the  more  general  and  complete.  We  combine  ideas  ob- 
tained fh)m  various  sources  into  a  harmonious  whole,  t^  a 
pereoptton  of  the  general  thought  that  expresses  their  relation. 
In  our  generalised  thoughts  and  conlusiuitR  we  rise  above  our 
data  on  which  they  are  based.  If  our  nature  be  valid  and  re- 
liable, these  catholic  ideas  and  intuitions  mast  be  accepted  as 
verities,  or  all  reasoning  is  impossible  ami  a  folly.  Tlion  tho 
reasoning  of  De  Cartes  and  Anselmiis  must  be  acMptod  as 
ralid.     Thus  taking  intuition  as  our  basis,  and  using  oxperi- 
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»  iL»  an  aid,  ttie  nntitla^m]  argument  cau  be  juslified  and 
proved  valid  The  nrgitmcnt  from  syioce  and  time  as  the 
necessurj'  attnbutes  i>f  suhstaiice,  establiwhiug  that  substHiios 
must  otiat,  of  which  they  iire  the  attributes,  is  a  valid  tlie- 
istic  argument,  when  we  prove  tbiit  mind  is  the  necessary 
substance  of  which  tliej'  are  necessary  attributes.  This  we 
can  do  by  an  appeul  to  other  lines  of  argiimeut,  especially  to 
the  teleological.  Thus  the  ontological  argument  is  justified 
and  established. 

n.  CosMOLOOicAL  ARGUMENT. — All  things  are  changing, 
Xintingent  and  dependent,  heuce  there  must  exist  an  unchang- 
ing, unconditioned,  independent  being,  in  which  they  have 
their  ground.  Things  now  exist,  and  as  nothing  produces 
uothing,  something  must  have  always  esisted.  We  now  ex- 
ist, and  a  universe  of  phenomena  and  existence  surrounds  us, 
hence  an  adequate  cause  for  us  and  all  things  must  exist.  God 
alone  is  the  unchanging,  the  necessary,  the  unconditioned,  the 
independent,  or  absolute  ground  of  the  changing,  the  contin- 
gent and  the  dependcut.  He  alone  is  the  sufficient  reason  of 
all  exbtence,  the  adequate  cause  of  all  Iieing.  The  principle 
of  causation  compell^  us  to  rise  to  a  cause  uncnu^,  or  else 
all  existences  are  effects,  and  we  have  at  least  one  cHect  with- 
out a  cause,  a  most  palpable  absurdity.  There  are  two  ob- 
jections to  the  coemological  line  of  argument.  It  is  objected 
that  we  pass  from  the  concrete  and  caused  to  the  absolute  and 
uncaused.  8uch  is  the  case,  but  it  does  not  invalidate  our 
reasoning  or  the  conclusion  reached.  Our  regress  is  through 
results  progressively  vast  until  they  l)ecome  relatively  infinite, 
anil  iu  such  cases  reason  always  passes  back  to  the  absolute. 
All  thinkers  and  reasnners  do  this  in  space,  time,  force  and 
being.  Why  not  also  in  cause. and  intelligence?  The  tin- 
deniable  fact  that  the  mind  invariably  and  necessarily  does 
this,  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  legitimacy,  unless  we  deny  the 
validity  and  reliability  of  our  nature,  and  ull  reamn.  Again, 
il  IB  obje(rt«d  that  the  unconditioned,  the  nGcessary,  the  (nuse 
reachetl  by  this  line  of  argument,  is  chnriu'terless,  and  desd- 
tute  of  intelligence.  The  teleological  argument  rounds  out  the 
on«niologicnl,  and  proves  it,  or  rather  Him,  to  be  an  intelli- 
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gence.  It  will  coanect  the  eaiaa  emiaam  witb  the  first  liak 
oiir  chain  of  causes  tuid  efieota.  It  supjilloa  the  iulellij 
volition  and  personnlity  needed  to  coiiiplctu  the  ooemolugii 
ailment,  mid  gives  ua  Intelligent  Abralute  Cituse.  Tli 
aouiething  must  have  always  existed  both  alheUt  and  thi 
agree.  The  design  argument  completer  the  corimuIogicaJ, 
proves  mind  lo  be  the  necessary  aittitheais  of  the  existing 
tingeiit.  It  must  be  the  cauae  of  the  effects  and  exisleiii 
now  in  being.  It  is  the  only  sufficient  ground  fur  all  thi 
existB. 

In  reasoning  thus,  we  merely  accept,  as  wc  must,  intuitkius 
of  reason,  and  ilii  nut,  as  ia  sometimes  objected,  fall  back  oo 
faith.     The  ulijeclion    tliat,   while  claiming  to  establiah 
existence  of  Oud,  this  argument  completes  its  work  by  relj 
ing  on  mere  fuith,  which  is  bused  ou  the  exi^uee  of 
the  very  thing  to  be  proved,  to  do  the  vital  part  of  the  woi 
IB  based  on  a  o()nfusion  of  the  logical  understimding  with 
son,  and  a  mistaking  of  intuition  for  fuith.     The   regress 
the  absolute,  and  the  affirmation  that  the  absolute  must 
Rb«)lute  mind,  are  not  acts  of  fitith,  but  intuitions  of  t& 
Even  if  it  were  an  act  of  &ith,  it  would  be  valid  if  all 
were  by  their  nature  compelled  to  exercise  thia  faitli.     Reasoaj 
«ver  lends  us  tlirough  results  progressively  vast,  unil  through 
the  relatively  infinite  to  the  absolute.     It  does  this  in  spaoe,,, 
time,  force,  and  being — iu  the  reasonings  of  the  atheist 
palpably  as  in  those  of  the  theist      The  design    argument, 
proves  the  alsolule  l)eing,  the  creating,   ruling  force,   to 
intelligent  being  or  force.    It  completes  the  cosmulogical  argu- 
ment, by  proving  that  the  universe  is  not  a  ceaseless  evolution 
of  unknown  forces,  but  that  in  its  first  constitution  it  was  an 
effect  of  an  intelligent,  absoliite  cause.    Combining  these  linea 
of  argument,  we  have  intelligent,  absolute  cause,  if  our  nati 
be  vidid   and  reliable,  if  we  can  reason  at  all,  or  are 
nu)te<l  in  accepting  any  universal  affirmation  of  reoaon.     It 
only  by  the  old  siiici<lal  denial  of  any  correspondence  between 
subjective  notions  in  consciousness,  sensaliun,  and  intuition, 
and  objective  reality,  or  by  Hamlltou'e  theory  of  needenoe. 
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preesed  by  the  atlieiat  to  its  logical  result,  nViUuim,  that  these 
concluHion^  can  be  evaded. 

III.  The  Teleiiiaigical  Argument. — 1.  We  begin  with 
man's  works,  and  observe  their  clinracterietius.  We  eee  iu 
tlieni  co-ordinntion,  adjustment,  adapUition,  order,  inetliod, 
system,  hi^^■,  plan,  design,  alteruativity,  choice,  prevision  of, 
and  provisiou  for,  i^ikIs,  or  purposes  to  be  acconiplUhed.  We 
examine  nature  and  the  universe,  and  we  observe  in  each  ' 
exixtence  and  pheiiomenon,  in  eacli  class  and  system,  and  ia 
the  univerae,  these  characteristics  ;  in  : 

tt.  The  present  order  and  con  si  itu  lion  of  things  in  each 
and  all  departments  of  nature  and  the  univeree. 

6.  We  observe  these  chnmcteristics  in  the  courts  of  evolu- 
^on,  as  we  trace  it  back  to  its  beginning,  in  each  and  every 
step,  and  pervading,  regulating  and  controlling  the  course  of 
evolution  aB  a  whole. 

c  In  the  primordial  constitution  of  matter  and  force,  and 
of  the  univerae,  and  of  the  course  of  evolution,  and  in  I 
absolute  beginning  of  existence  or  being,  we  Gnd  these  charac- 
teriHtics. 

We  know  that  in  man's  works  they  bad  their  origin  in 
intelligence.  We  know  that  they  can  hnve  their  origin  only 
in  intelligence,  that  intelligence  alone  can  cause  them,  and 
their  existence  is  impossible  and  unthinkable  without  intelli- 
gcnee  a»  their  only  conceivable,  their  necessary  cause.  We 
reason  that  in  nature  and  tlie  universe,  in  tlie  present  order 
of  things,  in  the  course  of  evolution,  and  iu  tlie  absolute  be- 
ginning and  first  constitution  of  things,  they  had  their  origin 
in  mind,  must  have  had  mind  as  their  only  conceivable  cause. 
They  are  inconceivable  and  unthinkable,  unless  we  place  mind 
back  nf  them  as  their  cause,  to  originate  them,  cause  them, 
give  them  being.  From  finite  displays  of  reason,  we  pa*« 
back  and  out,  in  nature  and  the  universe,  to  relatively  infi- 
nite displays  of  reason,  to  absolute  displays  of  reason,  and 
absolute  reason.  A  most  admirable  instance  of  this  is  Palsy's 
argument  on  the  watch,  the  htuid,  the  eye,  and  then  the  hu- 
man Iwdy,  the  world,  the  universe. 

2.  Or  we  cooinience  and  examine  (he  piimonlial  constitu- 
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tioD  of  niitiire  end  the  uuiyeree,  then  the  L-ourse  of  evolution, 
then  the  present  order  nf  things;  and  we  find  certitin  chuntc- 
ti'ristica  in  the  alieolute  beginDing,  tlie  primordial  cunslitutioa 
of  things,  and  in  the  course  of  evolution,  iu  each  and 
ifU-l>,  and  pervading  and  controlling  the  entire  course  of  e) 
lulioii,  and  in  each  and  every  czijttenco  and  pli 
the  present  order  of  tilings,  ami  in  the  entire 
[ii-oi<eiit  order.  We  Hod  these  chnnicterisli(» 
They  ure  caused  by  inleiligence  iu  inun's  works.  Intelligf 
i»  their  only  conceivable  gruniid.  They  amid  not  have 
liniughl  into  beuig  except  by  intelligttnco.  Then  we  throi 
back  these  chaiacteriatics  in  the  preneut  luiler  of  tilings, 
the  course  of  evolution,  and  iu  the  alnoluU'  iK-giuniug  of' 
things,  on  to  intelligence  as  their  only  conceivable  cause. 

3.  The  niost  exalted  and  abstract  ideas  of  reason,  in  order, 
law,  method,  plan,  eysteni,  mathematics,  beauty,  prevision, 
provision,  allernalivity  and  choice,  are  realized: 

a.  In  the  absolute  beginning  and  pnmonlial  constitution  of 
things. 

b.  In  the  course  of  evolution,  in  each  and  every  sl«p,  and 
pervading  and  controlling  the  whole  course. 

e.  la  the  present  constitulJon  and  order  of  ihlngs. 

Tlicy  are  basic,  originating,  controlling  and  regulative  idt-as, 
iu  each  caso.  Reason  must  have  realized  them  in  each  case, 
and  stood  back  of  such  reatizaliou  as  its  source  or  cause. 
Nature  can  be  studied,  uuder»toud  and  construed,  in  each  of 
these  three  coses,  only  in  awniniaiioe  with,  and  by  means  of, 
these  ideas  of  reason. 

Hence,  in  each  cose  uatuiv  had  its  origin  in  reason,  that  con- 
structed it  in  accordance  with  tlicse  ideas,  and  by 
tbeni.  If  this  were  not  the  case  we  could  not  study,  uudei- 
stand  and  construe  nature,  and  scteuce  would  be  impo^ibloi 
If  nature  have  not  its  origin  in  reason  there  can  be  no  a(» 
ence. 

4.  Thoro  is  coordioatioii,  adjustnient,  adaptation,  order, 
method,  syst«m,  law,  plan,  design,  prevision,  provision,  aller- 
nutivity  and  choice  iu  each  exbtience  and  phenomenon,  each 

cJti:^  of  ojti^tence  imd  piienoinetia,  in  llie  un 
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vading  the  whule  universe.     This  iit  true  in  themselvee,  iu  tbdrl 
relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  universe.    This  was  true  J 
in    the  absolute   beginning  and   jirimordial  conatitution    off 
thiitgs,  in  each  step  of  the  coursu  of  evolution,  aiid  the  entire 
course,  and  In  tbo  present  (irder  nml  constitution  uf  thinj 
If  Huoh  were  not  the  case,  iiiutter,  foice,  and  their  e^suntia! 
properties,  and  original  elenionts,  could  not  exist  for  one  mo-^ 
ment,  or  have  came  into  binng.     They  are  unthinkalile  h 
out  tliem.     These  characteristics  could  not  have  tlieU'  grouojfl 
iu  blind,  insensate  matter  and  force.     Blind,  insensate  irrOr^J 
tioual  matter  and   force   are   unlliinkable  aa   their  ground,  j 
The  course  of  evolution  is  unlbinkable  without  these  ideas  aa§ 
originating  and  controUlujr  ideas.    The  present  ordei'  of  things 
is  also  luitltiidcable  wiCliout  tbeae  ideas  as  controlling  ideas. 
They  have  tlieir  oalj  lliinkublo  ground  in  reason  or  miad  as 
their  cause  or  wurce. 

5.  Mnttt^r,  in  ita  molecular  cunstitution,  in  its  primordial.! 
constitution,  in  regard  to  essential  properties  auii  original  e 
mentarj'  substances,  and  force  iu  its  piimordial  couBiitulion, 
and  in  its  essential  properties,  have  realized  iu  them  the  ideas 
of  reason  and  mind,  the  most  exalted  and  abetract  ideae  of 
reason  and  mind,  such  as  co-ordination,  adjustment,  ndaptor  ■ 
tion,  order,  melhiid,  Sjrsttim,  law,  plan,  design,  prevision,  pn>-l 
vision,  altcrnativitv  and  clioice.     They  could  not  have  existed^ 
without  the  reiiJizution  of  thtae  ideas  in  their  ej^isteuce,  and 
the  alisolute  beginning  of  their  existence.     They  are  uutliluk- 
ablc  witliuut  sucli  realizution  m  their  very  existence,  and  the 
absolute  brginuiiig  of  their  existence.     This  proves  tbem  ta 
be  subordinate  agents,  subonlinate  to  mind,  created  articles,  j 
the  creation  of  mind.     Ilkcn  mind  existed  anterior  la  nmLter  J 
and  force,  to  their  primordial  constituti(m  and  aWlute  l>L-i^ia>'1 
mng,  t»  originate  them  and  realize  in  their  absolute  begia>1 
nlng,  aud  their  existence,  these  ideas.     VVe  can  not  coiiceiva  J 
of  or  think  of  matter  aud  force  without  tliese  ideas.      Thisl 
places  mind  back  of  mutter  aud   force  ta  the  cause  uf  ull^ 
being. 

6.  Animals,  such  as  tlie  bee,  act  in  accordance  with  the  I 
must  [iniliiuud  rullomd  lawf,  and   realize    in    their  acta   tha  | 
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most  exalted,  abstract  and  profound  rutJonal  ideas,  anil  work 
out  tbe  m'lit  profound  rntioiml  problems.  Sucb  an  act  lias 
not  its  cause  in  the  atom  of  brain  of  tbe  bee.  It  is  back  of 
k  the  \yee.  It  is  not  in  blind,  irnUional,  insensate  matter 
force.  It  inuat  be  in  reofon,  back  of  tbe  brmn  of  the 
and  of  niarter  and  force,  that  implanted  the  instinct  that 
corapli^hee  such  wonderful  act^  of  reason. 

7.  The  most  profound,  exalted  and  abstract  ideas 
try,  and  other  departments  of  science,  are  realized  and  wrouj 
out,  and  problems  solved,  results  reached,  in  the  actions 
ihc  most  insignificant  auimols.  The  cauf^e  is  not  in  the  a1 
of  brain  of  the  animal.  It  is  not  io  blinil,  irrational, 
sate  matter  and  force.  It  must  be  ti.ick  of  the  ntom  of 
of  the  aninml  or  insect,  and  of  blind,  insensate,  irraUoi 
matter  and  force,  in  reason,  that  implnnti'd  the  instinct  tl 
accompliithes  such  wonderful  acts  of  reason, 

8.  The  most  profound  scientific  problems  are  solved,  tW' 
mo:<t  profound  ecientlGc  ideas  and  laws  are  realized,  and  tb*< 
must  profound  scientific  results  arc  ncconipliehed,  in  the  oon- 
Btitution,  organization,  organs  and  structure  of  animals.  Take 
the  wonderful  electric  apparatus  of  the  electric  eel ;  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  poiMJu  or  me^licine  in  certain  ani- 
mals and  plants ;  the  adaptation  of  organs  of  bird'<  to  flight, 
and  millions  of  such  instances.  Blind,  irratjoual  matter  mid 
force  did  not  solve  such  problems  of  reason  and  accomplisli 
and  realise  these  profound  idens  of  reason.  Tlie^  n^ults 
have  their  only  thinkable  ground  in  reason.  Reason  mint 
have  been  back  of  mutter  and  force  realizing  these  ideas 
such  organ iiations  of  matter  and  force, 

9.  Organs  of  plants  and  animals  are  adapted  to  the 
and  constitution  of  other  animals  and  plants,  as  in  the  poi 

of  the  serpent  and  pknts,  in  the  medicine  of  plants,  the  fer- 
tilization of  plants  by  animals.  Blind  matter  and  irratioual 
force  never  did  this.  Tbey  are  unthinkable  as  a  cause  for 
this.  Reason,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  organization  and 
constitution  of  each,  alone  could  have  produced  such  « 
result. 

10.  IVc  find  similar  organs  used  for  diSerent  ends 
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whig  of  tb^^^l 
rent  organi^^H 


the  hand  of  man,  the  paddle  of  the  whnle,  the  whig  o 
hird,  the  flipper  of  a  mole,  etc.  We  find  difTorcnt  ( 
used  for  similar  ends.  We  see  similar  causes  producing  dif- 
ferent eflects,  effects  differing  in  certoin  req>ects,  and  difl^nt 
causes  producing  similar  efiecte,  and  yet  oil  maintiiining  a 
consistent,  rational  order,  unity,  harmony  and  sj-»tem.  Tliia 
implies  alteniativity  and  choice,  which  have  thuir  only  think- 
able ground  in  mind. 

11.  We  sec  prevision  of,  and  provitinii  for,  ends  yet  future, 
and  for  future  existences  and  purposes  and  ubes,  in  the  pri- 
niordinl  constitution  of  nature,  in  the  course  of  evolution,  and 
all  through  nature  now.     This  has  ita  onjy  thinkable  ground  -. 
in  mind. 

12.  Science  assures  us  that  each  new  species  of  animals  0 
plants  suddenly  appears,  and  in  its  greatest  perfection  at  firs 
It  reveals  to  us  absolutely  no  approximating  or  trunsmuta 
tiuiial  forms.  It  reveals  to  us  also  certain  highly  organb 
species  that  appear  suddenly,  in  their  greatest  perfectionJ 
without  any  prophetic  or  typical  forms.  This  is  not  the  i> 
suit  of  the  indefinite  action  of  blind  matter  and  force.  Thej 
are  direct  creations  of  reason. 

This  argument  has  been  attacked  by  the  atheist,  who  de- 
nies flU  God  and  revelation;  by  the  theiet  who  wishes  to 
make  revelation  llie  sole  snuroe  of  all  thcistic  ideas  and  all 
morality;  and  by  the  advocates  of  the  intuitional  argument, 
who  wish  to  make  the  Idea  of  God  an  immediate  or  original  ' 
i^onvietion  or  intuition.  With  exactly  opjtosite  ends  in  view,  J 
these  extremes  meet  in  their  attacks  on  the  teleolngical  arglfc-J 

Tlie  atheist,  knowing  well  that  this  is  the  argument,  ben^ 
all  his  ener^es  to  its  destruction.     The  advocates  of  othelj 
lines  of  argument  aid  him,  and  furnish  him  his  arguments 
and   wea)K>ns  of  assault;  and  when  ho  luis  overturned  thf 
design  argument,  as  viewed  from  their  standpoint,  and 
means  of  concessions  and  cavils  that  they  furnish  to  him,  I: 
turns  on  them  and  hoists  them  with  tlieir-own  petard.     Nim 
tenths  of  all  attacks   on  thelstic  proofs  are  directed   against! 
the  design  argument.     "  It  is  right  to  learn  from  tU&  fc'oftxs^? 
28 
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sajre  nn  old  mKxim.     Tho  couree  pnreued  by  th«  atheial 
[in>ves  that  this  arguiupiit  ia  the  argument  and  the  fiindfr- 
nipntnl  lino  of  prouf.     Hence,  the  couccssiona  of  iheists,  i 
so  often  ma>le,  tbat  this  argiiiucnt  i§  not  valid,  and  their  at* 
tack>i  on  it,  ure  a  betrayul  of  the  citadel  of  truth  into  thai 
handa  of  itB  enemies  by  those  who  should  be  ila  garriiioi). 

ITie  atheial  kiions  very  well  that  but  comparatively  fenj 
per*iin8  are  reacliwf  by  llif  onioIogiL-al  or  co«niological  Una 
of  ai'giiment.    Jle   know^  tliiit  personality  iind  character,  I 
things  he  dislikes  and  lireada  iu  the  idea  of  God,  can  be  in 
parted  to  the   being  denioiwtrated  by  tliem  by  the  dt«gi 
argument  alone.     He  knows  that  the  advocates  of  the  intiiF 
tioual  argument  oblain  the  intuitions  they  use  i'lora  the  dwigo-^ 
argument,  and  that  they  nould  not  hiive  the  idea  of  intellt"  1 
geuee  and   personality  in  the  being  they  daiuj  tn  reach  byu 
intuition,  without  the  ideiis  of  iutelligeiice  furaUhcd  by  the  < 
design  argument.     Lideed,  reason  would  never  reach   the-^ 
intuitions  of  intclligeuoe  and  personality  in  the  absolute  be- 
ing without  the  design  argument 

lite  atbeiet  well  knows  that  be  can  make  a  characterleai 
abstraction  of  the  being  of  all  other  lines  of  argument,  unleat 
the  desigu  argument  gives  to  hiiu  intelligence,  character  and 
persoiutlity.  As  these  attributes  alone  make  Him  a  lawgiver, 
ruler  and  judge,  the  very  characteristics  that  the  atheist 
drvada  and  dislikes,  he  bends  his  entire  energies  to  the  de- 
struction of  this  argument.  He  uses  the  poKitions  and  con- 
cessions of  thelsts  In  their  attacks  on  the  design  argument, 
and  then  bnuns  them  with  their  own  club. 

It  is  objected  that  the  argument  is  analogical  merely,  and  i 
not  demonHtnilive.  It  is  not  analogical,  but  stiictly  induo  i 
live.  Analogy  suggested  the  argument,  it  is  true,  but  tliB 
argument  itself  is  strictly  inductive,  and  based  on  observa- 
tions and  intuitions  we  can  no  more  deny  tlian  we  can  our 
owu  existence.  The  objector  must  eitlier  disprove  the  phe- 
nomena, or  show  that  they  have  not  tbe  characteristics  that 
the  argument  ascribes  to  them,  or  show  that  the  intuitions  on 
which  the  argument  Is  biued  are  not  intuitions  and  valid,  a\ 
ahon-  that  the  proci'ss  of  rciisoning  is  fallacious.     Bestowing  ft.J 
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weakening  epitliet  on  tlie  argument  does  not  set  it  to  ooe 
side. 

It  ia  objected  that  we  have  more  in  our  conclunon  than  we 
had  in  our  premises.  We  reply  that  all  men  paas  through  the 
relatively  infinite  to  the  absolute  in  space,  duration,  force  and 
being.      80  we  can   and  must  in  causation  and  intelligence. 
From  finite  co-ordination,  adaptation,  adjustment,  order,  plan 
and  forethoughi  in  man's  works,  we  pass  tlirough  the  same 
cbnrncteristica  in  nature,  tbrmigh  characteristics  progressively 
vast,  until  they  become  relatively  infinite,  until  we  rise 
infinite  co-ordination,    adjustment,   adaptation,    order,    pli 
and  forethought  in  the  infinite  universe.     Intuition  c<)mpells 
us  to  throw  these  back   on  Absolute  Mind.as  tlieironly 
c«ivable  ground.     Our   premises  arc   infinite    co-ordination, 
(idjuEtment,  adaptation,  order,  system  and   method,  tli 
finite  design,  plan,  law  and  forethought,  and  our  conclusion 
is  Infinite  Mind.     The  argument  is  ae  severely  inductive 
it  can  be  made,  and  as  any  argument  can  be. 

It  ia  objected  that  in  man's  worlcs  we  have  intelligence 
and  volition,  using  forces  already  existing,  but  in  the  design 
argument  we  have  a  creation  of  forces  and  materials,  hence 
the  argument  is  worthless  for  want  of  analogy  or  similarity. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  esAential  that  the  acta 
lie  similar  in  this  particular.  Similarity  in  this  particular 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  argument,  for  it  is  not  based  on, 
nor  is  it  in  the  least  uRected  by  it. 

We  recognize  design,  plan  and  forethought  in  man's  work^ 
in  using  the  forces  and  materials  of  nature.  This  Is  based 
on  certnln  charnctertatics  of  the  works,  that  are  not  aflected 
by  the  fact  whether  it  is  using  materials  or  creating  them.  In 
tlie  primordial  constitution  of  things,  we  see  design,  plan  and 
foretliought.  In  the  very  first  constitution  of  nature,  tn  the 
original  co-ordination,  adjustment  and  adaptation  of  things 
into  order,  system,  method  and  law,  intultiiin  compels  us  to 
recognize  plan,  design  and  furethougbt,  and  ascribe  them  to 
iiitelligonce.  As  we  are  comptOlpd  by  intuition  to  Bi^^ribe  one 
to  intelligence,  so  we  arc  compelled  (o  ascribe  the  other ;  and 
the   net  itself  has  nothirijr   to  do   with  tl\e   M■^lW«^^^■.    "iV<i 
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ition  is.  What  are  the  characteristic)!  gf  the  acts  f  If  they 
the  snme,  the  char«cterktic9  of  the  causes  or  agents  must 
e  Wn  tlie  same.  It  is  objected  tiiat  man  would  run 
thntugb  an  endless  chtun  of  causea  and  effects,  and  never  rise 
ail  Ahsolute  Cause.  The  objection  forgets  mou's  work  ia 
lyvncfttliKing  and  ptutdng  bocic  to  the  begiuning  of  tilings. 
Geology  proves  nature  to  be  a  develiipmciil,  a  jirogrpstion. 
"bo,  il  must  have  had  a  brgiumng.  This  leads  miui  back  h> 
banning  of  things.  He  fiuda  design,  plan  and  fore- 
lught  in  the  primordial  constitution,  or  very  inception  of 
Intuitiou  compels  liira  to  ascribe  this  to  Absolute 
Muid.  There  is  only  one  escape.  — Eilher  dt^ny  Uiat  wan  can 
aud  miiMt  intuit  design,  plan  and  furelhotight  in  nature,  and 
iu  the  primordial  constitution  of  things.  If  one  iloes  this, 
he  bids  aiiieu  to  conimou  eence,  and,  if  a  scieiilist,  contra- 
dicts his  own  description  of  nature.  Or  deny  that  design, 
plan  Hud  forethought  imply  intclligeoce.  If  one  does  this  he 
is  worthy  of  no  furllier  notice. 

The  present  order  of  things  can  not  l>e  eternal,  for  it  b  a 
progression  and  muet  have  had  a  beginning.  The  things  of 
irhich  it  is  ooioposed  are  finite,  changiiig  and  perishable,  and 
nut  lie  eternal,  self- existent,  independent,  ><elf-su staining 
self- con  trolling  and  self-reguluting.  The  contrasts  between 
ing  nature  and  thti  creation  of  nature,  do  not  prevent  our 
:iiixing  design,  plan  and  forethought  iu  tlie  first  coustitu- 
of  nature,  and  the  present  order  of  nature  and  the  uni- 
On  the  undeniable  fact,  that  reason  recognizes  design, 
plwi  and  forethought  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse and  nature,  and  In  the  present  order  of  the  universe 
and  nature,  the  whole  argument  depends.  Nor  is  it  neue^^ary 
to  the  argument  that  we  comprehend  nature.  We  ailmit  that 
We  merely  apprehend  much  on  which  the  argument  is  ba«ed. 
To  ulijcct  to  the  argument,  however,  because  we  do  not  com- 
prehend all  on  which  it  is  baaed,  ts  to  apply  the  &tal  fallacy 
of  ni-science,  which  completely  destroys  all  possibility  of 
kiiowleilge.  We  merely  apprehend  infinite  space,  duration, 
Olid  iieiiig,  and  y(;t  all  use  them  as  a  vidid  Inisis  fur  I'ca- 
\iBg,  Had  KO  ore  conipelleil  to  use  them  as  such.     Wc  rise 
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above  a  phenomennl  cause,  either  physical  or  apiritual.  Whea  I 
mason  recognizee  plnii,  forethought  and  design,  U  intuitively  I 
concluiles  that  u  pergonal  intelligent  cause  must  have  been  T 
their  source.     Reason  intuitively  recognizes  these  cliaracteria-  j 
tice  in  the  first  LionHtitution  of  things.     This  proves  that  tha  J 
fint  conetitutinn  of  things,  the  first  plicnomenon,  hud  a  Per- 
snniil   Intelligent  Cause,  above  and  back  of  all  phetioiuena,  J 
We  complete  the  work  of  the  logicul  nnderstanding,  by  an 
intnitiuii  of  reason,  in  cauNitiun  and  iutelligence,  as  we  di 
every  tiling  else.     'I'he  Absolut*  Pej^onal  Cause  can  not  b« 
proved  to  be  an  efiect,  by  an  extension  of  the  design  argu- 
ment.    We  have  already  shown  that  we  have  no  analojiy  to 
lend  the  argument  further,  and  that  we  violate  all  analogy 
and  [he  fundatuentol  principle  tif  reasoning  when  we  do  so. 
Ite.ison  alnayi!  stopB  and  resta  in  the  nbsolute.     It  rests  in  ihs    ■ 
Alii'olute  Mind,  as  the  Absolute  Uncaused  and  Unconditioned,  ■ 
nnd  the  summation  of  nil  causaliou  and  condition.  ■ 

The  objection  that,  because  there  is  evil  in  the  univer«e,  ■ 
we  must  give  to  the  Deity  a  mixed  character,  ajipliea  to  aU  ■ 
thoistiv  arguments, — to  one  as  much  as  the  other.  Notwith-  I 
standing  the  mystery  of  evil,  reason  must  believe  that  the  I 
good  of  being,  considered  in  relation  to  the  entire  universe,  is  I 
the  end  of  existences  and  phenomena,  and  is  secured  in  the  I 
hifiiiitc  plan.  We  have  cither  to  take  this  alternative,  which  I 
leaves  the  mystery  inexplicable,  or  to  take  tlie  other  ultema-  I 
tive,  which  leaves  the  mystery  of  evil  as  inexplicable;  and,  by  I 
plunging  into  atheism,  launches  out  on  a  boundless  sea  of  the  M 
txlKfwA,  the  contradictory  and  the  impossible.  Our  conception  ■ 
of  ili>gign  does  not  break  down  when  we  expand  it  to  infinity,  I 
liny  more  than  our  conceptions  of  space,  dnratJon,  force  or  be-  ■ 
iiig  break  down  when  we  expand  them  to  iufini^.  It  is  ai  I 
valid  iu  the  infinite  universe  as  in  the  limited  area  of  human  ■ 
experience.  Law,  plan,  design  and  forethought  can  be  ap-  I 
pnrhended  se  infinite,  as  well  as  space,  time,  force  or  being.  I 
Reason  throws  them  back  on  Infinite  Beason,  as  the  Absolute  I 
CiiUHe.  We  can  know  the  characteristics  or  attributes  of  ihla  I 
Absolute  Cause  by  His  act^,  just  as  we  know  the  characteriH- 
tics  of  men  by  their  acts.     Absolute  kiio«l«&^«  S&  \tcK.  \i«R^:»r 
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Mr;,  Ibr  vt«  Ao  ttol  have  that  roncerDing  our  &llow-n 
«reo  onn«]vus.      From   the  finite  we  can  rise  to  an  appre- 
hcwiou  of  the  infintle  in  clmnirter,  as  well  ua  in  space,  dura- 
Xioa.  {ottx  and  being.     Tlie  ulijections  urge<I  by  the  advocatea 
of  the  intuitional  argunienl  against  the  leleological,  ilmtruy 
their  oirn    argument.     3Ian    would   never  have    the    iiit(u>j| 
tbns  that  ibey  use  in  their  argument  without  the  leleolc^ 
argument,  or  the  Fstliolic  ideas  it  evulvn  and  uses.    To  ■ 
to  one  eide  the  teleological  ai^ument,  they  have  to  deny  ti 
reliability  of  our  nature  in  its  intuitions,  whlt-h  destroys  thi 
own  method  of  proof. 

When  we  reach  the  Abeolule  Altnd,  reason  plat 
above  and  back  of  nature  and  all  being  but  Himself. 
have  Bhown  that   mat[«r  and  force  are  subordinate  s 
manufactured  aniclee,  the  products  of  mind ;  hence  r 
places  Mind  anterior  to  the  primordial  couatitution  of  n 
and  force,  to  give  to  them  this  oonslituiion,  or  to  cr«at«  tbeag 
and  thus  mnkea  Mind  the  beginning  of  all  being,  the  Absolut 
CiiUM.     The  operaliona  of  the  life  Principle  that  we  b 
nature,  prove  it  to  be  an  intelligent  life  principle.     This  i 
the  province  of  the  design  argument.     Reason  places  it  abofi 
nature,  controlling  it,  and  anterior  to  unture,  giving  to  natu 
its  &nt  coiislJtution,  or  creating  it.     We  know  that  dcelgi 
plan  and  foretli ought,  in  our  own  works,  are  the  product  rf-^ 
mtr  own  intelligent  volitional  constructive  personality, — we 
trace  them  to  it  aa  a  cause.    So  we  trace  the  plan,  design  and 
forethought  that  ne  intuitively  and  necessarily  recognize  in 
the  fimt  conetituiion  of  things,   to  the  intelligent,  rational, 
constructive  personality  of  an  Intelligent  Cause,     Geology 
pmves  the  universe  to  he  a  progres.«ion,  and  that  it  hod  n  be- 
ginning; and  reason  places  Mind  anterior  to  that  beginning, 
lis  u  Beginner  or  Cause.     We  have   nlready  shown  that  w»'J 
can  not  press  the  design  argument  fiirtlier.    We  can  not  refim  J 
to  ncoept  our  interpretation  of  nature,  for  it  is  catholic  and    ' 
univcraiil.     It  is  an  affirmation  of  universal  reaaon;  and  to 
deny  it  would  be  to  destroy  our  intuition  and  all  reasoning. 
If  we  can  not  nccttpt  the  design  nrgumcnl,  or  tlie  intuitions  an 
which  it  is  hjiwd,  or  thu  atfirmntion  of  niiiversid  reason  used   . 
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in  it,  we  can  not  accept  the  intuitional  argument,  nor,  indeed, 
can  we  accept  any  reasoning  whatever,  on  this  or  any  other 
topic.  The  advocate  of  the  intuitional  argument  claims  that 
he  has  the  idea  of  Grod  as  an  original  conviction  of  the  mind, 
an  immediate  intuition.  It  is  not,  for  it  admits  of  proof,  and 
the  advocates  of  it  do  not  use  it  as  an  immediate  intuition. 
But  even  if  it  were,  if  we  can  not  trust  our  nature  in  the  in- 
tuitions on  which  the  teleological  argument  is  based,  how  can 
we  trust  it  in  this  intuition?  In  precisely  the  same  way  we 
can  deny  all  catholic  ideas,  and  destroy  all  knowledge  and 
possibility  of  knowledge. 

The  teleological  argument  alone  will  make  the  First  Cause 
an  intelligence.  Tlie  teleological  argument,  using  intuition, 
recognizes  indices  of  mind  in  nature  and  the  universe,  and 
the  intuitional  argument  completes  the  work,  by  throwing 
them  back  on  mind  as  their  only  conceivable  ground.  We 
do  not,  however,  intuit  the  Deity  as  an  immediate  intuition. 

K  we  did,  it  would  need  no  more  proof  than  an  axiom, 
but  the  advocates  of  the  intuitional  method  of  proof  admit 
that  it  can  be  sustained  by  proof,  and  resort  to  argument  to 
establish  it,  thus  showing  that  it  needs  proof,  and  is  not  an 
immediate  intuition.  Nor  do  we  intuit  the  Deity  independ- 
ent of  the  occasions  furnished  by  the  senses,  which  are  used 
in  the  teleological  argument.  It  is  only  by  means  of  the  phe- 
nomena and  series  of  phenomena,  that  we  use  in  the  teleo- 
logical argument,  that  we  rise  to  the  apprehension  of  God  as 
a  catholic  idea,  or  universal  affirmation  of  reason.  The  sav- 
age does  not  intuit  the  Deity  independent  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  or  as  an  immediate  intuition.  His  sense  of  de- 
pendence and  his  intuitions  of  infinity  and  causation,  and 
the  traces  of  mind  that  he  sees  in  the  phenomena  around 
him,  united  with  his  religious  sentiment,  lead  him  to  attrib- 
ute these  phenomena  to  a  deity.  Because  man  ever  does 
this,  we  must  accept  it  as  a  valid  intuition,  or  reject  reason. 
The  poet  does  not  intuit  deity  as  an  immediate  intuition,  but 
from  other  intuitions,  by  means  of  precisely  the  reasoning 
pursued  in  the  teleological  arguments,  he  reaches  the  idea 
as  an  intuition  by  generalization,  or  as  a  catholic  \dfi»w.    ^^ 
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force  can  not  have  these  characteristics.  They  can  not  give 
rise  to  them.  They  can  not  be  conceived  of,  as  having  them 
or  giving  rise  to  them.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  only 
blind,  irrational  matter  and  force  existed,  these  characteris- 
tics, and  what  alone  can  possess  them,  did  not  exist.  Noth- 
ing existed  that  could  by  any  means  give  rise  or  existence  to 
them,  or  what  can  alone  po-^sess  them.  These  characteristics 
and  tliat  which  possesses  them  do  exist.  Hence,  there  never 
was  a  time  when  mere  matter  and  force  alone  existed.  Mind, 
spirit,  i)ersoiiality,  which  possess  these  characteristics,  must 
have  existed  forever,  or  be  self-existent,  independent  and 
self-sustaining.  Again,  man  has  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong, 
gool  and  evil,  moral  desert,  responsibility,  obligation  and 
retribution.  These  all  point  to  a  Lawgiver,  Ruler,  Judge  and 
Executive  to  which  these  ideas  refer,  and  in  whom  they  have 
their  ground  and  counterpart.  Unless  our  nature  be  a  cheat, 
and  the  universe  a  delusive  fraud,  there  is  a  Lawgiver,  Ruler 
and  Judge  to  which  they  refer.  The  careful  study  of  human 
conduct  and  its  results  in  individuals  and  nations,  in  the 
philosophy  of  history,  establishes  the  correctness  of  this  catho- 
lic idea  of  reason.  The  alternativity  and  suspense  of  results 
that  there  is  in  the  moral  world,  shows  that  there  is  freSdom, 
choice,  voluntary  action,  responsibility  and  probation.  It 
also  throws  us  forward  into  the  future  world  where  all  thifl 
will  be  adjusted  by  a  Supreme  Ruler,  Judge  and  Executive. 
V.  Intuitional  Argu^iknt. — Man  has  veneration  and 
spirituality  or  a  religious  element  in  his  nature.  It  will  have 
its  expression  or  outcroppings.  Man  intuitively  has  aspira- 
tions toward,  and  desire  for,  a  superior  being.  Has  an  intui- 
tive tendency  to  worship,  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  being 
above  himself.  So  declares  all  mental  science.  No  man  or 
set  of  men  in  geography  or  history  have  ever  existed  that 
did  not  have  superstition  or  manifestations  of  this  religious 
element,  and  recognitions  of  superior  beings.  The  lowest 
savages,  the  Veddas  of  Ceylon,  and  the  deaf  mute,  have  this 
intuition.  There  may  be  error  and  imperfection,  but  the  idea 
in  embryo  is  there.  Then  man  is  as  essentially  a  religious 
being  as  he  is  a  social  being.  The  atheist  perverts  and  vio- 
29 
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nlwavs  pre^iMiU  his  thought  te)eotogically.  To  sustain 
lutuitioual  argument,  we  htive  U>  a«ciume  the  validity  luid 
liability  of  our  aiiturc  iii  iu  iDtuitions,  and  the  reliability 
It  regressive  leap  from  our  finite  mind  to  the  infinite,  and  the 
reliubUity  of  our  natui'e  in  the  intuition  thus  reai-hed.  The 
same  necessary  and  fiindumenta]  a^umjitinn  readers  vaUd  4k 
telcoliigical  argument,  and  removes  every  objection  agwratlH 
The  soul  does  not  rise  to  Uod  in  one  intuition,  or  one  act  M 
intuition.  It  reaches  the  iJeii  by  the  lelenlogiuul  course.  Tin 
intuitional  argument  has  to  conuiience  with  our  volitionul  en- 
ergy aa  a  starting  point,  as  its  first  conception  of  iiitelllgfUJce 
aiid  cause,  and  it  reaches  the  idea  of  God  as  a  genernlitaii 
couclusion. 

It  is  uhjecttKl  that  in  the  telcologieal  argument,  man 
jectfl  him^lf  into  nature,  and  worships  hiij  own  Image, 
makes  Uod  in  his  own  image.     Man  projects  himself  into 
ture  us  much  in  the  intuitional  argument  ss  in  the 
cal,  for  his  own  intelligence  gives  him  the  idea  of 
intelligence,  and  his  own  attributes  give  the  basis  for  e' 
attribute  of  infinite  intelligence.     But  wc  do  not  project 
selves  into  nature  iu  either  argument.     If  I  recognize  in 
other  man's  works  trocee  of  the  same  characteristics  ttutk 
possess,  and  reason  that  their  author  must  have  thi 
tributes  that  I   have,  I  do  not  project  myself  into  Hie  o) 
man's  works.     In  like  manner,  when  I  recognize  in  my  worlu 
certain  charocteiistics  and  evidences  of  intelligence,  and  re- 
cognize in  nature  the  same  characteristics  and  traces  of  inlellj- 
gence,  I  do  not  project  myself  into  nature,  when  I  conclud* 
that  it  hod  on  intelligent  cause,  and  one  possessing,  i 
perfection,  what  I  possess  imperfectly,  and  iu  a  finit«  de( 
Thus  we  justify  the  t«le<jlogical  argument,  and  place  it  (» 
b.isis  that  can  not  be  denied  without  denying  reason. 

IV.  The  Ethical  Akuument. — Tliere  are  in  tlie  w< 
ideas  of  good  and  evil,  sin  and  righteousness  in  conducti 
moral  desert,  character,  responsibility  and  retribution.  These 
things  exist  and  are  reitlitiei>,  or  our  nature  and  reaaon  are 
chent«.  and  all  knowledge  a  ilehision.  These  ideas  attach  to 
mind,  spirit,  personality  aluiie.     Blind,  irmtional  matter  and 
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force  can  not  have  these  characteristics.  They  can  not  give 
rise  to  them.  They  can  not  be  conceived  of,  as  having  them 
or  giving  rise  to  them.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  only 
blind,  irrational  matter  and  force  existed,  these  characteris- 
tics, and  what  alone  can  possess  them,  did  not  exist.  Noth- 
ing existed  that  could  by  any  means  give  rise  or  existence  to 
them,  or  what  can  alone  po.-sess  them.  These  characteristics 
and  that  which  possesses  them  do  exist.  Hence,  there  never 
was  a  time  when  mere  matter  and  force  alone  existed.  Mind, 
spirit,  personality,  which  possess  these  characteristics,  must 
have  existed  forever,  or  be  self-existent,  independent  and 
self  sustaining.  Again,  man  has  tlie  idea  of  right  and  wrong, 
good  and  evil,  moral  desert,  responsibility,  obligation  and 
retribution.  These  all  point  to  a  Lawgiver,  Ruler,  Judge  and 
Executive  to  which  these  ideas  refer,  and  in  whom  they  have 
their  ground  and  counterpart.  Unless  our  nature  be  a  cheat, 
and  the  universe  a  delusive  fraud,  there  is  a  Lawgiver,  Ruler 
and  Judge  to  which  they  refer.  The  careful  study  of  human 
conduct  and  its  results  in  individuals  and  nations,  in  the 
philosophy  of  history,  establishes  the  correctness  of  this  catho- 
lic idea  of  reason.  The  alternativity  and  suspense  of  results 
that  there  is  in  the  moral  world,  shows  that  there  is  freSdom, 
choice,  voluntary  action,  responsibility  and  probation.  It 
also  throws  us  forward  into  the  future  world  where  all  thLs 
will  be  adjusted  by  a  Supreme  Ruler,  Judge  and  Executive. 
V.  Intuitional  Argumknt. — Man  has  veneration  and 
spirituality  or  a  religious  element  in  his  nature.  It  will  have 
its  expression  or  outcroppings.  Man  intuitively  has  aspira- 
tions toward,  and  desire  for,  a  superior  being.  Has  an  intui- 
tive tendency  to  worship,  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  being 
above  himself.  So  declares  all  mental  science.  No  man  or 
set  of  men  in  geography  or  history  have  ever  existed  that 
did  not  have  superstition  or  manifestations  -of  this  religious 
element,  and  recognitions  of  superior  beings.  The  lowest 
savages,  the  Veddas  of  Ceylon,  and  the  deaf  mute,  have  this 
intuition.  There  may  be  error  and  imperfection,  but  the  idea 
in  embryo  is  there.  Then  man  is  as  essentially  a  religious 
being  as  he  is  a  social  being.  The  atheist  perverts  and  vio- 
29 
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latee  his  own  being,  and  is  as  abnormal  as  a  herroit  or  a 
dde.    If  man's  mental  uature   be  our  guide,  atid  be  not! 
cheat  aud  a  delmtion,  if  reason  be  at  all  reliable,  and 
ing  poaubic  in  any  nenae,  there  is  a  God.     This  is  tl 
issue    lo-day .  between  theism  and  atheism.     The  spiriti 
minded,  the  poet,  the  moral  philosopher,  the  moral,  tlic 
ions,  the  truest  and  bi^t  of  our   race,  have  intuiti< 
God.     Mull  lias  intuitions  that  he  is   6nite   and  depend) 
oud  of  his  need  of  the   infinite  and   independent. 
intuitions  of  causation  and  infinity.     He  rises  to  an  intuitinn 
of  the  iu&iite  in  space,  tijue  and  being.     The  atheist  himself 
does,  in  infinite  !>pace,  infinite  duration,  and  of  infinite  bei 
in  matter  and  foroe,  when  he  makes  them  self-existent 
eternal,  and  pervniling  all  space.     Alt  men  rise  to  inlultii 
of  infinite  cause,  infinite  iutelligence,  infinite  intelligent  cat 
If  consistent  and  true  to   his  standard,  human  reason 
all  men,  must  accept  the  latter  intuitions  as  implidlly 
former. 

VI.  The  historic  consensns  of  all  religions  and  monilil 
all  human  speculations,  experience  and  history,  is  a  puwQi 
auxiliary  argument.  The  consensus  of  the  course  of  hlsi 
development,  claimetl  by  the  atheist,  should  be  accepted 
hira.  It  does  not  end  in  atlieism,  as  he  asserts,  but 
theism. 

VII.  Archaic  researches  into  early  history  and  religion,  aad 
professed  revelation  in  the  Scriptures,  are  a  strong  urgument 
when  elaborated. 

Vin.  And  we  call  particukr  attention  of  the  atlieist  to  ihU. 
All  things  are  the  product  of  an  orderly  system  of  evolution, 
in  accordance  with  law,  and  a  consistent  system  of  evolution. 
Our  highei^t  achievement  is  to  study  this  evolution,  and  learn 
and  accept  ila  reaulta.  This  is  practical,  true  scienge.  So 
says  the  atheisL  Man  is  the  highest  product  of  evolution. 
Hia  mental  nature,  including  the  moral  and  religious,  is  tha 
apex  of  evolution.  The  idea  of  God,  and  these  catholic  relig- 
ious ideas,  are  the  crownuig  product  of  evolution.  If  true 
to  his  own  standiird,  the  atheist  must  accept  them.  If  thin, 
course  uf  evolution  be  nut  a  cheat  and  a  mockery,  lliis  cruWi 
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ing  pro(Mct  must  bo  true.  All  this  evolution  is  controlled  by 
law.  The  idea  of  God  is  the  highest  expression  of  this  law 
of  evolution,  the  supreme  law  of  the  atheist.  If  loyal  to 
tliis  law,  he  mast  accept  it  Why  does  not  the  atheist  accept 
the  universal  voice  of  human  reason,  that  he  pretends  to  take 
as  his  standard  ?  Why  does  he  reject  the  highest  product  of 
that  evolution  he  professes  to  accept  as  real  science?  Why 
does  he  reject  the  highest  expression  of  that  law  of  evolution 
he  professes  to  accept  as  his  supreme  law  and  standard  ? 

Tlien,  as  a  summary  of  these  lines  of  argument,  we  con- 
clude that  the  ontological  argument  gives  us  the  idea  af  abso- 
lute and  necessary  and  all-perfect  being.  The  cosmological 
argument  gives  us  the  absolute  cause,  the  necessary  being, 
the  unconditioned,  the  self-existent  being.  The  telcological 
argument  makes  the  absolute  being,  the  all-perfect  being,  the 
necessary  being,  the  unconditioned,  the  self-existent  being,  the 
absolute  cause,  of  the  ontological  and  cosmological  arguments, 
an  intelligence.  The  ethical  argument  proves  that  he  is 
Supreme  Lawgiver,  Ruler,  Judge,  and  Executive.  The  teleo- 
logicjil  argument  gives  to  him  moral  attributes  also.  The 
intuitional  argument  furnishes  to  the  ontological  and  cosmo- 
logical arguments  the  intuitions  of  the  absolute,  the  necessary, 
and  the  unconditioned,  and  the  intuition  of  causation.  It 
fumwhes  to  the  telcological  argument  the  intuitions  on  which 
it  is  based.  It  makes  the  intelligent,  moral  being  or  person 
of  the  telcological  and  ethical  arguments  an  absolute  being 
or  person.  Thus  all  the  lines  of  argument  are  interwoven 
and  interdependent.  Taken  together,  they  fasten  the  uni- 
verse to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  One,  who  inhabiteth  eter- 
nity, by  a  five-fold  chain  that  can  no  more  be  broken  than 
the  omnipotence  of  him  whose  existence  they  demonstrate. 
We  will  now  close  by  applying  to  atheism  and  theism  the 
test  of  all  inductive  reasoning. 

I.  That  which  is  appealed  to  as  the  cause  of  the  phenomena 
or  existences  is  known  to  exist. 

II.  It  is  known  to  produce  phenomena  similar  to  those 
ascribed  to  it  in  the  explanation  or  theory. 
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m.  It  is  Bdetpiate  to  ciiu%  ali  the  phenomena  wcribod  to 
it  in  ihe  ^xplntiiiliuu  or  theory. 

IV.  Tlu-re  in  nii  obvioua  relation  or  connectiou  betivcen  the 
powerx  of  the  cuuse  and  the  phcDomena  that  are  claimed  to 
be  its  effis:t£. 

1.  Moat  of  what  the  atheist,  in  his  fpeciilatioDs,  presents 
caii»«  of  the  pheiiomejia  of  nnture,  do  not  exist,  hai 
existed  in  human  experience,  and  we  have  absolutely  no 
dence  that  tliey  ever  did  exist. 

2.  Those  tilings  he  appeals  to  as  ca^iaea  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  that  now  exist,  have  never  iu  human  knowledge 
been  kuown,  in  a  single  instance,  to  proiluce  any  BUi^h  pbe- 
nomcna.  Indeed,  in  most  cases,  ihoy  would  prevent  tlie  pro- 
duction of  snch  phenomena,  or  dealifly  the  phenomena,  if 
brought  in  contact  with  tlieni  after  they  had  been  produced 
by  an  adetgunte  cause. 

3.  Not  only  do  they  now  fail  to  produce  such  phi 
but  they  have  not  a  single  element  of  CAusnl  efficiency 
them,  adequate  to  the  production  of  such  phenomena.  Thera 
in  abisolutely  no  relation  or  connection  between  the  powers  of 
what  atheiiiin  claims  to  be  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  the  phenomena  of  nature  which  it  cluma  to  be 
their  effects.  Not  only  so,  hut  there  ia  an  absolute  incom- 
patibility and  repugimnce  often,  that  would  render  what  it 
appeals  (ti  as  a  cau^e  a  destructive  agency,  instead  of  a  con- 
structive power  or  cause- 
Let  us  now  test  theism 

1,  The  enuae  bi  which  it  ascribes  the  phenomena  of  noturev 
intelligent,  rnttonni,  pirrsonal  energy,  is  known  to  exist, 
deed,  it  is  ihn  only  s[>ontaneonit,  wlf-active  cause,  the 
KgenI,  the  only  power  that  really  acta,  of  which  we  have 
knowlodge.    The  phenomena  demand  such  a  cause,  and  abso- 
lutely can  he  produced  by  no  otltcr. 

2.  It  produces  precisely  such  phenomena  as  we  ascribe  to 
it  in  the  thoistic  solution.  Indeed,  all  the  phenomena  of 
that  chamclor,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  are  pro- 
duced by  «uch  n  cuuse. 
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ena,  and  it  is  the  only  existence  that  is  adequate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  phenomena.  It  is  the  only  cause  that  our 
rational  nature  will  accept,  and  when  applied  to  the  universe 
it  is  the  only  cause  our  rational^  moral  and  religious  nature 
will  accept 

4.  There  is  an  obvious  and  necessary  relation  between  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  that  are  regarded  as  effects,  and  the 
powers  of  that  which  is  regarded  as  cause,  that  is  as  palpable 
as  intuition,  that  is  self-evident,  and  constitutes  it  the  only 
possible  cause.  With  this,  we  leave  the  discussion  of  the 
theistic  solution  with  the  reader.  If  he  will  not  obliterate  the 
image  of  God  in  the  soul,  or  shut  the  eye  of  reason  to  this 
light  that  lighteth  the  world;  but  with  his  path  illuminated 
by  it,  if  he  will  go  forth  in  the  prosecution  of  this  line  of 
argument,  all  the  universe  will  be  filled  with  the  resplendent 
glory  of  the  Presence,  before  whom  all  intelligences  should 
bow,  exclaiming  "  My  Lord,  and  my  God."  But,  if  he  ex- 
tinguish this  light,  or  shut  the  eye  of  reason  to  it;  as  the 
bird  of  night  can  fly  toward  the  sun  and  hoot  **No  light," 
or  the  blind  man  can  stand  with  the  rays  of  the  sun  pouring 
into  his  sightless  eyeballs,  and  cry  **  There  is  no  sun,"  so  the 
atheist  can  gaze  on  the  dazzling  throne  of  Jehovah,  and  verify 
the  words  of  the  psalmist :  *'  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart. 
There  is  no  God." 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

SciESTinc  Progress  amd  tiie  Cardinal  Ideas  of 
Religion. 

We  Imve  now  accomplish ed  the  work  we  proposed  wh 
we  commenced  this  book,  but  there  are  two  qtieations  so 
closely  connefiteti  with  what  we  have  written,  thai,  at  the 
urgent  reqiieat  of  many  persons,  and  especially  those  who 
urged  the  publication  of  the  bjok,  we  will  derote  a  brief 
space  to  their  couside ration.  "Does  the  theory  of  evolution, 
or  any  theory  or  speculation  of  science,  atibrd  a  sufficient 
ground  to  warrant  the  abandonment  of  the  cardinal  ideas 
of  Christianity?"  The  second  is,  "la  the  permanence  of 
Christianity,  as  a  nnivereal  religion,  incompatible  with  the 
idea  and  course  of  evolution,  development  and  progre^  a- 
tahllHhed  by  modem  science?"  We  shall  devote  a  chaptor 
to  each,  altbough  it  would  require  a  volume  to  du  juadcs  "~ 
either. 

The  tendency  of  scientific  research  has  been  to  trace 
phenomena  to  natural  causes,  and  to  brio?  all  causes  i 
phenomena  under  the  control  of  established  laws,  always  act- 
ing uniformly.  Man  did  not  do  so  at  first.  Ue  began  in 
a  state  of  child-like  ignorance  and  simplicity.  The  race  has 
had  a  growth  analc^us  to  the  gniwth  of  the  individuaL 
The  child  begins  by  noticing  the  ot'currence  of  plienomena 
around  him.  He  is  conscious  of  intelligent  causation  in  him- 
self. Almost  the  first  things  he  notices  are  the  results  of 
intelligent  causation  in  others.  One  of  the  first  intuitions 
of  the  child  is  that  of  intetli^nt  causation  in  himself  and 
those  around  him.  His  first  intuition  of  causation  has  its 
origin  in  consciousness  of  his  own  volitional  energy,  as  a 
cause  in  action  producing  his  acl^.  The  first  occurrences  he 
ohservea  are  the  acts  of  others.  He  soon,  and,  indeed,  im- 
mediately and  intuitively,  attributes  thef^e  acts  to  them  as 
causes,  as  he  knows  bo  is  a  cause  of  his  own  acta.  Ho  sees 
occurrences  produced  by  other  objects  than  persons.  He 
traces  them  to  these  objects  as  their  cause.  He  attributes 
Tliere  are  characte: 
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at  firet,  nttrihutes  every  occurrenbe  to  the  immediate  action 
and  energy  of  inttflli^iiop,  and  lie  attributes  intelligence  to 
every  lliiiig.*  He  hooh  leanis.  liowever,  to  operote  tbrougli 
second  cauBes.  He  soon  learns  that  these  second  or  instru- 
mental causes  arc  not  pereonal,  efficient  causes.  He  leama 
to  recognize  second  causes  in  nnture,  and  learns  that  these 
sewnd  causes  in  nature  are  not  personal,  intelligent  causea. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  in  the  progress  of  the  rsce. 
At  first  man  attributed  all  phenomena  of  nnture,  at  lea^t  all 
that  he  could  not  understand,  to  tlie  immediiil«  action  and 
energy  of  intelligences,  God  or  gods,  or  subordinate  spirits — 
supernatural  agencies.  He  learned  to  recognize  second 
causes  in  uutiire.  He  continued  to  observe  and  generalize 
until  he  has  risen  lo  the  conception  of  universal  matter  and 
univei^  force,  and  the  unity  of  matter  and  force,  and  tlie 
unity  of  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  forc«,  into  a  system 
in  the  universe.  Here  the  materialist  stope.  He  cliunis 
that  Investigation  has  removed  one  class  of  phenomena  after 
another  from  under  the  supposed  coutrol  and  agency  of  mind, 
and  has  substituted  the  univen'al  and  uniform  agency  of 
matter  and  force,  and  has  led  us  up  to  matter  and  ^ree,  act- 
ing uniformly,  until  we  are  warranted  in  assuming  that  all 
phenomena  are  the  results  of  univei'snl  matter  and  physical 
force.  He  asume?  that  science  has  demonstrated  that  mind 
or  spirit  has  no  existence,  or  that  there  are  no  such  entities 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  matter  and  physical  force. 

Mind  is  either  a  function  of  matter,  or  it  is  essentiidly  the 
one  force  pervading  all  nature,  modified  by  the  organization 
of  matter,  through  which  it  is  displayed ;  or,  in  other  words, 
mind  is  merely  a  different  raanifeaUition  of  the  one  physical 
toTOB,  modified  by  that  orgitnizalion  of  matter,  known  as  our 
body.  He  denies  intelligent  causation  in  the  phenomena  of 
nature  and  the  universe.  Indeed,  he  denies  all  causation. 
But  he  especially  denies  that  mind  force,  or  intelligent  causa- 
tion, existed  above  and  anterior  to  all  matter  and  physical 
force,  and  before  all  phenomena,  and  cTeated  matter  and 
force,  and  gave  to  them  their  essential  properties,  and  co-or- 
dinated and  adjusted  them  to  produce  phenomena,  and  regu- 
lated, controlled  tliem  in  producing  phenomena.  He  denies 
that  the  only  efiicient  cause  in  the  univeree  is  mind,  and  that 
the  source  of  all  force  and  cause  is  mind.  He  denies  that  mind 
force  was  above  and  anterior  to  all  other  existence,  and  that 
it  is  nntentiiiUy  and  efficiently  present  in  all  phenomena,  as 
the  efficient  cause,  and  the  originating,  ruling  and  cimtroUing 
1 111-  — ._.,g  [,g  demea  all  the  cartliual  ideae 
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These  cunliiutJ  ideas  are: 

I.  GtmIjOF  the  Self-exist*nt.  Afasolute  Mmd  or  Spirit. 

n.  The  creali'm  of  nil  tilings  hy  Him.  •* 

liL  Personal,  efficient  and  artiTe  control  of  all  Hia  wof 
anil  all  ibinga  bv  Him. 

IV.  t^piritiial  exietcitcGS,  or  spirit  in  man,  aoil  also  bi^ 
spirits  or  intoll^nwH.  ^ 

y.  Reftponaibility  anil  urcoiintitbility  af  man  aud  all  itit«lK- 
gences  to  God  an  ruler  and  ju<!ge. 

VI.  If  con^ittteut,  he  dentea  i^nch  n  distinction  between 
thinCB  as  good  and  evD,  and  between  aet^  us  \-oluntarj'  and 
involuntary,  and  betweentliefoniierclMW  of  act»  oa  right  nw"" 
wrong,  and  the  exiatence  of  such  attributes  of  character  ■ 
rigliteoua  and  wicked,  and  of  such  categories  as  vice  and  ril 
tue.  He  denies  all  moral  distinction  bctwefeo  existences,  aet 
and  cbaractem. 

VII.  He  must  also  deny  all  moral  desert  in  act  or  c 
acter. 

Vni>  He  denies  all  retribution,  or  {ninishment  and  rewiu 
for  conduct  or  character,  by  God  ns  ruler  and  judge. 

IX.  Providence,  or  care  and  protection  exercised  by  ( 
over  His  creatures  and  works. 

X.  Prayer  to  God   by  intelligences,  and  answer  to  eucI^ 
praver  by  Him  in  His  providence, 

XI.  Revelation,  or  an  iinpartation  on  the  pan  of  God  oti 
truth,  as  a  standard  of  truth,  rouduct  and  objeelive  teachtngj 

XII.  Inxpirntion  of  chosen  men  as  n  means  of  revelaiiun.     7 
XIH.  Aliraclo  as  an  evidence  of  iiii^piration  and  revelation,^ 

and  as  a  sanction  tu  them,  and  us  a  menus  of  cultivating  rd<  J 
ligious  nature  and  sentiment.  I 

XIV.  Prophecy   as  a   means   of  preparation    for  futurail 
events,  and  as  a  species  of  minicle. 

XV.  Sacrifice  tt.<(  an  exiiinlion  for  sin,  as  a  means  of  proti 
pitiation,  as  a  confeauon  oftiii  and  guilt,  and  as  an  expret  ' 
of  thankfidnosa. 

XVI.  Exiiiatiou  and  atonement  by  a  superior  being. 

XVII.  Mediation  between  God  and  man,  usually  by  onC 
superior  to  the  worshiper. 

XVIIT.    A   personal  object  of  faith,  gratitude,  love  an4  ] 
dcTotiim  in  religion.  j 

XIX.  A  {lensoiial  embodimont  of  doctrine  and  life  in  r»-  J 

XX.  A  personal  leader  and  guide  and  ruler  in  religion, 

XXI.  Incarnation,  or  a  mnnifestatiou  of  iliviJiity  in  humaa  1 
form,  as  leader,  personal  embodiment  of  doctritie  and  life,  j 
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^^B  and  as  object  of  devotion,  iaitU  and  love,  and  as  atonement 
^^M  and  mnliator. 

^H  XXII.  Forgiveness  of  sin,  by  and  tbrough  atonement  and 
^^B  medintion,  on  reformation  of  life. 

^H  XXin.  A  mtem  of  religion,  embodying  the  above  cardi- 
^H  mil  ideas,  and  based  ou  tbem,  with  dogma,  worship  and  disei- 
^B  pliue. 

^H       XXIV.  A  suitable  organization,  with  officers  and  ordinanees, 
^H       Thu  materialist  elaima  tliat  the  reeults  of  modern  science 
^^P  warrant  our  rejecting  all  these  cardinal  ideas  of  religion. 
^H        Before   we  yield  these   universal  affirmations  of  man's  ra- 
^H   tionat,  moral,  and   religious  nature,   at  the  demand  of  the 
^H  Biheift,  be  will  have  to  settle  iu  i^tich  a  way  that  there  can  ba 
^H  no  doubt  about  it  several  fundamental  queries: 
^^I       I.  Is  the  distinction  intuitively  made  by  all  men  between 
^^m  mind, and  matter  and  ph]'Bical  force,  valid?     Or  doesscJence 
^^B  ^ve  us  sufficient  grounds  for  rejecting  it?     Aa  this  di$tinc- 
^^M  tion  is  a  necessary  intuition  of  every  mind,  capable  of  the  siin- 
^H  plest  thinking,  we  must  linve  proof  that  does  not  admit  of  a 
^H  possibility  of  a  doubt  before  we  can  be  asked  to  reject  it. 
^H       II.  Is  it  true  that  all   tbree  is  identical,  and  that  nil  that 
^F  have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  distinct  an<l  even  antagonis- 
tic forces,  are  only  ditiereut  manifestations  of  one  all-pervad- 
ing force,  and  the  diifereoce  in    the  displ«3s  of  force  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  didereuce  in  the  organization  of  the  matter 
»  through  which  it  is  manifested?     Is  there  not  a  radical  and 
fiffiential  ditTerence  between  mind,  or  mind  force,  and  phys- 
iciU  force  ?     We  must  have  more  than  the  jingling  analogies 
of  the  new  assumption  called  the  correlation  of  forcee.     Their 
characteristica   are  radioally  different.     Inductive   reasouing 
would   trace   the  phenomena  to  radically    different  causes. 
Physical  force  and  mind  force  are  not  convertible,  but  autngo- 
uistic  and  destructive  of  each  other. 

I  III,  Are  there  not  two  domains  of  being  and  phenomena 
that  are  radically  and  essentially  dillerent  and  diHtiuct — mat- 
ter and  physical  force,  and  mind ;  or  material  and  physical 
existence  and  phenomena  on  the  one  side,  and  mental,  or 
■pirilual  existence  and  phenomena,  on  the  other? 
■  IV.  Is  the  theory  of  atheistic  evolution,  on  which  the  re- 
jection of  these  cardinal  ideas  of  religion  is  Irased,  true  ?  It 
must  be  deraonstraled  beyond  a  doubt,  liefore  we  can  be  asked 
to  abandon  thi^se  fundamental  intuitions  of  our  nature  on  ita 
Bccount.  To  ask  us  to  do  so  now,  while  it  is  a  mere  specula- 
tion or  guess,  is  nn  insult  to  common  sense. 
V.  If  it  be  deuionrtrnted  that  the  iiresent  order  of  things 
be  the  result  of  a  course  of  evolution,  development,  and  groi^- 
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resa;   is  the  courae  of   evolution,  ileveloriment,  a»d  p 
siicli  as  to  dumanil  or  warrniit  iiiir  abiiinrgiiiug  iKese  c 
idens?    la  it  not  in  strict  iicconlauce  with  tliemf    Ifay]  i 
it  not  teoL-li  tbem,  and  deniuud  them  to  nccount  for  itT 

VI.  Mu!4t  not  Diind  hitvo  existed  iintci-I»r  tn  the  primcmlid. 
constitution  of  mntter  and  force,  aud  all  ihiug;  except  itself 
to  give  to  tliem  their  very  first  coiutitiition,  or  to  h&vo  ctf 
ated  tiiem? 

V'll.  Must  not  mind  have  been  the  spontaneous,  efficienH 
and  controlling  Ciiusc  and  energy  of  the  course  of  evolutio); 
dcvclomneiit,  and  progress  claimed  by  ihe  atheist?  ^ 

VIII.  Must  not  miud  he  the  B[Kiiitaneoii.s  efficient,  COIM 
trolling  cause  and  enorgy  in  the  present  order  of  tilings? 

IX.  Tlie  initial  qiieution   is;   la  the  intuitive  division  i 
phononiena  into  two  classes — physiual  or  material,  and  mcnt 
or    spirilual,   thai    i»  iuHtiiietively  and   necessarily  made  1 
every  mind  c:4)uble  "f  the  simpleat  thought,  valid?     Does  1 
oureful  exaniitintiou  of  their  cnamcteristics  and  nature  w&jS 
rant  euch  a  distinction  ?     Are  they  radically  and  easentiamB 

'  diiferent and  distiuct?     If  we  eotlle  thL?  in  t^e  affirniatJve,  i 
we  must,  then  we  mu.it  trace  tbeni  to  radically  didi^reiit  s 
distinct  Cituscs.     We  must  admit  that  tbey  have  radically 
diflercnt  and  distinct  causes. 

X.  The  next  rnndumcntat  question  is:  Is  there  h 
ecious,    rational,  spontaneous,  self-active    entity,  or  eulieta 
tive  agent,  called  miod  or  spidt,  separate  and  distinct   fronj 
mutt«r  ami  physical  force? 

XI.  Anotiier  importMut  aueiitioQ  is:  Is  there  any  sponta 
neous,  selfacting,  cnusiil  efficiency  or  enei'^.ry  in  matter  c' 
physical  force?  Are  either  matter  or  physical  force  evi 
agents,  spontaneous,  self-acting  agents?  Is  not  matter  iner 
and  passive?  Is  not  physical  force  merely  an  exhibition  c 
act  of  mind  ?  Is  there  any  spontaneous,  self-acting,  self-rc 
ulaliiig,  self^'ontrtjUiug,  causal  efficiency,  or  energy  in  bliac^ 
irrational,  physical  liin-e? 

SII,  Then  arises  the  question  of  questiona;  Must  not  a 
existence  and  phenomena  in  the  universe  be  attributed  ! 
mind  or  God  ? 

XIII.  If  there  he  a  God,  are  not  the  ideas  of  creation,  gOT^ 
eruineut,  retribution,  revelation,  atonement,  and  religion  a 
cesKitv? 

XIV,  If  there  be  a  spirit  in  man  and  a  God,  are  not  thd 
idem  of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  freedom  of  voHtioBil 
vice  and  virtue,   rigliteiiunnejis  and  wickedness,  mural  deser^ 
reward  and  punUhinent,  i-es(ionsibility,  ftcoountahilily,  iuspin 
tioti,  pruvideitce,  prayer,  niiruele,  sacrifice,  forgiveness,  in( 
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nation,  and  religion  a  necessity  ?  Sujqwse  it  be  proveii  that 
all  of  the  present  order  of  tlib|^  is  the  resujt  of  development, 
evnlutiou,  and  prngrea^inn,  would  it  demand  that  we  afuuidou 
these  cardinal  ideas  of  religion,  or  does  it  not  merely  demand 
that  we  modify  and  correi;!  them,  and  leave  tJieiu  intact,  and 
even  exalt  and  enlarge  them,  and  our  conceptions  of  them? 

lu  brief,  the  materialist  must  show  that  the  distinction  in- 
tuitively and  invariably  mjido  between  mind,  mind  force  op 
spirit,  and  matter  and  pliysiciil  force,  and  between  phenomena 
as  uttributable  to  mind  or  intelligent  causation,  and  as  attrib- 
utable to  matter  and  physical  force,  is  untenable  and  ground- 
less. He  mii^t  show  that  mind,  mental  action,  mind  force, 
is  but  a  different  manifestation  of  physical  force,  and  that 
the  difference  Is  occaaioned  by  the  difference  in  the  organi- 
xatioii  of  the  matter,  through  which  it  is  displayed.  He 
must  prow,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  his  position,  so. 
diametrically  opposed  to  all  intuition  of  every  mind  capublsl 
of  the  simplest  thought,  all  root  ideas  of  all  languages,  alll 
fiindumental  ideas  of  law,  society,  morality,  human  action, . 
and  all  retisoning,  and  not  assume  it,  or  Oi^k  us  to  accept  it  a^ 
a  mere  guess  or  stKtculation,  and  act  on  it  in  opposition  to  all 
intuition.  Nor  will  certain  plausible  analogies  be  suSiciont. 
It  must  be  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt.  He  must  show 
beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt  that  human  thought,  from  its 
first  act  of  thinking,  for  thousands  of  years,  in  every  mind 
capable  of  the  simplest  thought,  and  that  all  law,  language  and 
reasoning  has  been  mistjiken  in  making  this  distincdon,  and 
ill  making  it  the  basis  itlea  of  human  life  and  thought.  He 
must  show  that  the  present  order  of  things  can  exist  without  the. 
contniUing,  originating  and  regulating  energy  of  mind.  He  ■ 
luuet  not  only  show  this,  but  show  that  it  does  exist  without  the 
originating,  controlling,  and  regulating  energy  of  mind.  He 
must  show  that  the  course  of  evolution  is  a  path  along  which 
mind  need  not,  could  not  and  did  not  travel.  He  must  show 
thai-  the  course  of  evolution  was  possible  witliout  mind,  auj 
that  it  did  transpirs  without  mind.  He  must  show  that  tha 
primordial  constitution  of  matter  and  fiirce  was  possilile,  and 
that  it  did  transpire  without  mind  existing  anterior  to  it,  to 
give  to  matter  and  force  tliis  primordial  constitution,  or,  in 
other  words,  create  them.  We  say  he  must  prove  that  hia . 
position  is  an  undoubted  fiict,  before  he  can  ai^k  us  to  aban- 
don these  religious  ideas.  These  cardinal  religious  ideas  have 
the  field  of  human  thought,  and  have  had  full  possession  of 
it  from  the  very  dawn  of  thought,  and  this  new  claimant  must 
disprove  their  title,  and  cstaiiltsh  its  own.  before  it  can  obtain     I 
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one  !idc  tlieM  canliiutl  religiuus  ideas,  these  fundiiniental  in- 
tiiitions  of  man's  mlional,  moml  tuid  religious  nature,  in  every 
mind  capable  of  the  simplest  thoughls,  from  the  dawn  of  hu- 
man thouglit,  he  miist  demonstrate  bejond  pnA'ibilit}'  o 
doubt,  thai  mind  had  nothin^^  to  da  with  the  primorditll  c 
fltitiitiun  "f  things,  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  com 
of  development,  and  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  wilh  the  p 
order  (if  things.     Until  he  demonstrates  this  beyond  a  i 
we  ivill  retain  these  fundamental  intuitions  of  man's  religiotu 
monil  and  rational  nature,  for  they  are  univeisal  and  the  ii 
riuble  and  necewary  intuitionit  of  the  mind. 

The  pivotal  quetttion  on  which  all  turns  is  the  exia 
0<:id,  or  an  Intelligent  First  Cause  and  Rulej"  and  Judge. 
this  be  conceded,  or  established,  all  the  other  ideas  are  nee 
.  wiry  ci>rollarie8  of  this  idea  of  ideas.     If  the  existence  t 
Gild  as  creator,  ruler  and  judge  of  the  universe  be  established 
thc^n  revelation,  pravidence,  prayer  and  religion  are  not  on]; 
possible  and  probable,  but  actual  and  absiihitely  necenenry  I 
the  nature  of  things.     Tlien  we  should  afGrm  continuallj, 
and  lay  down  as  the  only  basis  of  all  reasoning  with  llie  ninr  i 
'^U-rialist,  the  absolute  truth  and  fundamental  uhanicter  uf  the  .] 
distinction  between  mind  and  matter  end  physical  force,  and  A 
between  the  phenomena  produced  by  mind  and  that  producdd.j 
by  matter  and  physical  force.     This  r^ulative  thought  muat  I 
not  be   forgotten  or  laid  to  one  side  for  one  moment.     £fc  ^ 
should  be  pretlicnted,  as  the  basis  of  all  reasoning,  that  there 
are  two  domains  of  existence  and  phenomena,  the  mental  or 
spiritual,  and  the  materiul  or  physical.     It  sliould  be  held  as 
a  fuudankcutal  idea  that  there  are  two  f<irces  in  the  universe, 
the  mental  or  spiritual,  and  the  material  or  physical,  and  that 
the  two  are  radically  and  es^utially  separate  and  different,    . 
and  that  one  can  not  be  resolved  into  the  other  or  evolved   I 
out  of  it.     Also,  tliat  llie  phenomena  produced  by  niiud  caa-  _ 
not  be  produced  by  physical  force,  and  that  there  are  phc 
Romeua  iu  the  universe  that  con  not  be  produced  by  pnya 
ical  force,  and  can  be  produced  by  mind  idone.     And  ab 
it  should   i<u  held   forth  aa  a  regulative  thought,  not  to 
lost  sight  of  for  one  moment,  that  the  only  fponUuteou^,  i 
acting,  self- regulating,  self  controlling  force  m  tlie  universe,', 
the  ouly  spontaneous,  self-acting,  sell -reflating,  self^'ou  troll- i 
ing,  efhcient  cause  in  the  universe,  is  mmd.  f 

It  must  be  insisted  on  as  a  truth  that  can  not  be  denied,    , 
and  that  must  be  a  fundamental  idea  in  all  reasoning  on  this 
topitt,  that  the  i>rimDrdial  constitution  uf  matter  and  force  de-    ' 
maiideil  the  pre-existeuce  of  mind  anterior  to  any  existence  J 
/  ntaltar  aud  force,  to  give  to  them  tiiis  coii:jtitutioD,  i 
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create  them.  That  the  primordial  constitution  of  matter  and 
force  is  absolutely  unthinkable  without  such  a  ground  and 
basis.  That  the  course  of  evolution  is  a  path  along  which 
mind  must  necessarily  have  traveled,  and  that  it  is  absolutely 
inconceivable  without  the  pre-existcnce  and  the  originating, 
planning,  regulating  and  controlling  energy  of  mind.  That 
the  present  order  of  things  is  unthinkable  and  absolutely  im- 
possible without  the  originating,  controlling  and  reguhiting 
energy  of  mind.  The  primordial  constitution  of  matter  and 
force  is  radiant  with  the  light  of  intelligence,  for  in  it  are  re- 
alized some  of  the  most  exalted  conceptions  of  reason.  The 
coui-se  of  evolution  is  a  path  illuminated  by  the  light  of  rea- 
son, for  it  can  \ye  construed  only  by  the  most  exalted  ideas  of 
reason,  and  it  must  have  been  constructed  by  reason,  realizing 
in  its  actions  these  highest  and  most  abstract  ideas  of  reason. 
The  present  order  of  things  is  dazzlingly  luminous  with  reason 
and  thought,  for  the  highest  conception  of  reason  concerning 
every  department  of  science,  and  concerning  order,  system 
harmony,  beauty,  wisdom  and  beneficence,  are  displayed  in  it. 
The  primordial  constitution  of  matter  and  force  did  not  ori- 
ginate, as  is  claimed  by  the  materialist,  in  a  chaos  of  blind, 
insensate  matter  and  blind,  irrational  force — in  an  unconceiv- 
able, im thinkable,  nondescript  state  of  things  in  which  even 
the  existence  of  matter  and  force  is  inconceivable  and  un- 
thinkable. Nor  was  the  course  of  evolution  an  aimless,  pur- 
poseless, unnitelligent  onward  sweeping  of  blind,  irrational 
matter  and  force.  It  can  only  be  proved  to  be  such  by  show- 
nig  that  it  was  incoherent,  disorderly  and  incapable  of  being 
construed  or  miderstood  by  intelligence.  Nor  is  the  present 
order  of  things  an  aimless  hapi)ening  of  the  fatal  necessities 
of  blind,  irrational  matter  and  force.  If  mind  did  not  con- 
struct the  primordial  constitution  of  things,  and  the  course 
of  evolution,  and  the  present  order  of  things,  they  can  not  l)e 
construed  by  mind;  and  if  the  ideas  of  reason  are  n(»t  real- 
ized in  them,  they  can  not  be  understood  or  studied  or  sys- 
tematized by  reason,  and  all  science  and  knowledge  is  a  chi- 
mera. Science  is  a  classifying  the  facts  and  phenomena  of 
nature  by  ideal  conceptions,  by  ideas  of  reason,  and  if  the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  nature  have  not  been  constructed 
on  and  by  such  ideas,  and  if  they  are  not  realized  in  them  by 
min  1,  then  all  such  study  and  understanding  and  classification 
of  niture  is  impossible,  and  science  is  a  delusion. 

Tnese  cardinal  religious  ideas  are  susceptible  of  two  lines  of 
proof,  the  a  priori^  or  the  necessities  arising  out  of  the  idea  of 
God  a-s  Creator,  Ruler  and  Judge  of  the  universe ;  and  the 
a  posteriori,  or  the  proof  Ixksed  on  man's  wantd  and   nature. 
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wf  all  dwt  ezWta  ^M—tew  Ae  bvtii  '«r  iIk  • 
tkaei  hr  Hia,  mm  Hk  eoMral  aad  timriiJl  «f  aO 
W  Hub  M  Bd«  Md  Jni^    Hie  Un  oTa  G«l  nw 
llMsr  UcMa  ■w.Mwir.     Bb  gwrgoitet  mmB  fa«  ami 
■to,  cmfnKM  ana  aoaUBiijr  aethra  i 

trtk  vian  of  <BviM  prrrwviotnt,  tfamt  JiYOrec*  OoJ  fii«i  aD 
enaiMKtinD  witk,  and  mitnJ  of  Hb  vocka,  aa  tatpdwihtBlr 
aai  ma  aimtrdHy.  Jhe  cxiMeDre  ot  Qui  m  AlvilUK  6|«rit, 
■uannlcca  Ibc  exiatenee  of  bi««r  awl  bute  au^B^maaL. 
Whm  tiie  imlerialMI,  eilfaa-  alfagiaic  or  Ckrouaa.  laka 
frtuU  W  apirit?  what  h  the  hamaat  ifiirh?  we  aBswir  tliat  ite 
bDtnna  ((iirit  ■•  in  kind  and  luliAv  like  God,  *>1k>  i> 
Hnirit,  tiol  Uiwer  'm  mik  "t  ordt-r.  The  tnabea 
itaU-t  iif  all  iliiri^  pianaUv*  pruvidi^atiaJ  «n 
wciriu,  nnd  Miprriallr  uvrr  HU  inHflligtnL  creatun 
tain*  ti>  I'twrr  inti-lIigiTDr-i-*  t\v  rirlaiion  of  Rnler 
atMl  FatliiT  tn  HMiTi-ti,  and  thU  relattoa  remden  pnmdenbal 
«3ira  iiviT  ihLin  lijr  Him  n  nervMtity.  Tbe  extmff.  o(  Uib 
|M'i>vii)i'iit(Bl  cnn  if  not  a  vlfiluuoii  of,  or  a  roaperoaon  of,  ot 
au  iiiUn-fiTLtiiw  with  Ui«  fx-rferl  order  of  nature,  but  a  net 
•ar^  [inrt  of  the  perfwt  nnUr  of  nature.  God  wistains  a 
lation  to  li)lelli|;enc<»  IIi^  Aoee  not  sustain  to  umob^Iitgfnl 
ttire.  lie  nuilaiiM  a  lii[;hcr  relation  to  them  tlian  he  does 
tlio  material  world,  or  a  reiatioD  tlitit  makc»  His  relation 
the  mAtMial  world  subnnlina(«  to,  and  an  ingtrum<<nt  of  His 
r'lliition  to  intrlligoncrw,  I'rocidcnco  is  n  tiec'csdary  part  of 
thin  ntliiti'in  n-Mdvrcd  ul««)liitely  iieceseary  by  His  relation  to 
intrllitp'iico*  tu  their  Fntlicr  in  Hiaiven. 

The  exinU'itrt!  of  God  on  the  Creator,  Ruler  and  Judge  of 
all  intelli(^n(^*»,  and  m  a  \>e'mg  ponseasing  infinite  wisdom, 
holiiiBw,  jiiatiee  and  iMwor,  g^^LraIlt«e9  the  reality  of  the  moml 
idena  of  good  and  evil,  and  freedom  of  volition  of  lower  itt^ 
(elligoiirwi,  ripht  nnd  wrung,  righteoumesHand  wiokednce^, 
nmml  doert  in  nclionnand  chnmct^r,  and  guarantemthe  idi 

of  luci tjiliililv  nnd  r<isponBil)ility  to  Him  as  Supreme  Rtil 

uii'l  .liil  ■■     III.)  r.  Ml  111  It  ion  here  and  hereafter  by  Him  ns  S 
liM'iiu    I  -    .    II  llic  idea  of  Goil  is  theboslsof  all  idea 

fi<Mli.>  .I..;,  ,:■.   .111,1  virtno,  righteousness  and  wlvkedni. .. 
1  (Mil, 111.  1  iHiA  <  inini.  Ut.     If  all  things  originatod  in  muttor 
dtwliUitu  of  mond  (|tiidity  and  churutitcr,  and  there 
B  nmtti'r  ttiid  fores,  then  nil  idi'a  of  good 
di'jwTt  in  conduct  or  c^hnruoler, 
or  rwtponMhility  or  accoiinialjilily  is  a  diimi^m.     The  consi 
Ml  ullmhl  itciiica  idl  freidum  of  volition  and  diatiiiction 
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character  between  acts.  In  his  system  of  atheistic  evolution 
of  blind  matter  and  force  he  has  no  basis  for  moral  quality  or 
desert  in  action.  All  that  man  needs  to  do  is  to  study  the 
ongoings  of  nature  in  time-succession,  and  cheat  blind  matter 
and  force  out  of  all  the  enjoyment  he  can  get,  and  if  he  does 
what  religion  would  pronounce  to  be  wrong  there  is  no  In- 
telligent Kuler,  Judge  and  Executive.  Then  this  idea  of  God 
is  not  only  the  Imsis,  but  the  only  possible  biu«is  for  any  idea 
of  moral  desert  or  quality  in  character  and  conduct,  and  it 
alone  renders  morality,  law  and  government  a  right  and  a 
necessity. 

The  idea  of  God  guarantees  the  ideas  of  prayer,  praise 
and  worship  and  answer  to  prayer.  The  relation  of  God  to 
all  created  intelligences,  as  an  Infinitely  Powerful,  Wise, 
Good  and  Holy  Being,  the  Creator,  Ruler,  and  Judge  of  all 
intelligences,  and  their  Father  in  heaven,  renders  prayer  and 
praise  a  duty  on  their  jmrt.  They  owe  to  him  awe,  venera- 
tion, gratitude,  obedience,  devotion  and  love,  and  these  emo- 
tions should  be  expresse<l  in  prayer,  praise  and  worship.  He 
is  the  source  of  all  good,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  intelh'gences 
to  praise  and  thank  him  for  all  blessings,  and  ask  from  him 
those  blessings  that  he  alone  cjm  bestow.  God  can  justly 
bestow  blessings  on  those  who  discharge  these  duties,  that  he 
can  not  justly  give  to  those  who  do  not.  He  can  and  must 
make  blessings  contingent  on  the  discharge  of  these  duties, 
or  on  prayer.  Answer  to  prayer  is  not  a  violation  of  the 
perfect  order  of  nature,  nor  an  interference  with  the  perfect 
order  of  nature,  but  is  a  necessiiry  part  of  that  perfect  order, 
and  essential  to  the  perfection  of  an  order  of  intelligent  na- 
ture, in  which  a  moral  rehition  exists  between  a  Creator, 
Ruler  and  Father  of  intelligences,and  his  creatures. 

The  idea  of  God  as  an  Infinite  Father  in  heaven,  infinite 
in  wisdom,  power  and  goodness,  guarantees  the  idea  of  prov- 
idence or  a  protecting  ciire  over  his  creatures.  His  wisdom 
and  power  render  such  care  jx)ssible,  his  goodness  would 
prompt  it,  and  his  relation  to  them  as  their  Father  in  heaven, 
renders  the  exercise  of  such  providential  care  a  neces.sity. 
Such  providence  is  not  a  violation  of  the  perfect  order  of 
nature,  or  an  interference  with  it,  but  it  is  an  essential  part 
of  such  perfect  order  of  nature,  and  necessary  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  highest  part  of  nature,  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 

When  the  atheist  objects  to  prayer,  answer  to  prayer,  and 
providence,  as  a  violation  of  the  perfect  order  of  nature,  he 
oegs  the  whole  question.  He  must  prove  that  nature  cmi 
be,  or  is  perfect  without  these  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  the 
idea  of  God  as  Creator,  Kuler,  and  Judge  aud  lfvvV.W^  >». 
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]ie:iren,  renders  thpse  ideas  absolutely  necessary  to  the  per 
fcction  of  tiiitiire.     They  can  he  invalidated  only  hv  deatrov- 
iug  thut  fuiidatnctitol  idea.     The  int«iitiDU  of  Tyndall'^  liuuous 
prayer  test  was  to  undermine  this  basis  idea  of  reltgiut 
ejtistonoe  of  Goil.     If  the  brRnchee  of  the  tree  were  out  t 
tlie  worthleiA  trunk  would  soon  be  cut  down. 

The  idea  of  Uud  as  the  Creator,  Rider,  Judge  and  Fatb 
in  heaven  of  all  intelligences,  guarantees  the  validity  of  tl 
ideji  of  revelation,  and  renders  reveUtiun  not  only  probable 
Bud  possibk',  but  an  absolute  necessity.  Reveintion  is  a 
necessity  as  man  is  constituted.  Man  is  a  worshiping,  aa 
essentiaJly  a  worshiping  being,  as  he  is  a  rational  or  sodal 
being,  tie  becomes  like  the  Being  he  woreliip^.  lieligion 
is  the  regnant  element  in  morals  and  conduct.  Then  man 
must  have  a  pure  object  of  wor^ibip  and  a  pui*  religion.  He 
can  not  discover  or  devise  such  an  object  of  wonJiip  or 
such  a  syBtem  of  religion.  God's  existence  and  natural  at- 
tributes are  discoverable  by  human  reason,  but  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  inoml  attributes  is  not  discoverable  by  renwn. 
Man  is  imperfect  and  impure.  Ue  has  never  been  able  to 
emancipate  himself  from  tlie  tliralldom  of  impure  systems 
of  rehgion. 

Not  a  language  on  earth  cnntAina  words  that  exju-eas  the 
Bcriptural  ideas  of  holiness  and  abhorrence  of  sin,  except  those 
in  which  the  Scriptures  were  given,  or  into  which  they  have 
been  translated.  And  in  the  case  of  translation,  it  takes 
generations  to  elevate  a  word  so  as  to  express  these  ideas. 
These  attributes  of  God  are  the  uucs  that  man  must  know 
to  be  saved  from  sin.  Hence  God  must  reveal  himielf,  and 
reveal  a  pure  reli^nn.  Man  need^  this  revelation  of  God  as 
an  object  of  aspiration  and  devotion,  a  model,  a  lifting  and 
expanditig  jKiwer  in  life  anil  soul.  He  needs  a  revelation  of 
truth  in  religion  as  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  guide 
in  duty,  and  rule  of  life,  and  the  idea  that  it  is  a  revelotion 
&om  Uod,  as  a  sanction  to  it,  to  give  to  it  authority.  He 
needs  this  as  an  objective  standard  of  teaching  in  morals  and 
religion. 

tiaid  one  of  the  wisest  of  ancients,  "Tlie  utmost  that  man 
can  do  is  to  attribute  to  the  Being  he  worehi|)s  his  own  im- 
perfections and  impurities,  mognmed  to  iuGuity  it  may  be, 
and  then  became  worse  by  tlieir  reflex  action  on  his  nature, 
as  he  worHJiipa  them."  Then,  the  ideas  of  God  and  man's 
con^iluliou  guarantee  the  validity  of  the  idea  of  revelation. 
Revelation  is  not  a  violation  of  the  perfect  order  of  nature, 
iior  an  interference  with  die  perfect  order  of  nature,  nor  a 
Busjfcuaiou  of  the  pcrlect  order  of  nature,  but  it  1 
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a    necessary  jmrt,  of  thia    perfect  order  of  nature,  a  part   , 
noceKsary  I"  iLs  perfection,  renderwl  neceflsary  to  its  perfec- 
tion   by  tlie  ri-lution  God  euKtuins   to  man  aa    liis  Creator, 
Ituler,  Jiirlge  and  Father  in  heaven. 

It  hug  U^eu  objected,  Bometimes,  that  a  rcTelation    from  ] 
luch  B  beuig  aa  God  would  be  overpoweriug  in  its  infiiteuco    | 
on  man  and  would  destroy  hia  individuality,  and  be  enslav- 
ing  in  its  influence,  iiverpoweriug  his  reason  and  will.     If 
given  by  inspiration  of  chosen  men,   it  would  have  ita  hu- 
man, sa  well  as  its  divine  element,  and  would  Dot  have  thii   | 
overpowering  influence.    .If  what  is  revealed  be  the  truth, 
na  it  must  be,  if  given  by  inapiration  of  God,  it  would  be  J 
elevating  and    purifying,   aa  the    truth    in    its  very  nature  ] 
must  l)e.     Imparting  truth,   above    the  power  of  discovery  1 
the  person  taught,  is  elevating  and  purifying,  and  does 

tt  int^jere  with  the  individuality  or  free<lura  of  the  per- 

n  taught,  nor  is  it  overpowering  in  ita  influence,  if  he  can   ' 
^rasp  it.     If  he  can  graap  it,  it  is  elevating  and  educating 
111  tendency.     If  he  can  not,  it  does  not  aflect  him  at  all,  ex- 
cept to  atimulate  him  to  endeavor  to  understand  it.     Revealed  ' 
truth,  then,  i»  an  educating  influence  of  the  highest  possible   | 
cliaractor.  a  dynamic  lifting  force,  etartbg  the  mind  in  ita 
upwiird  course,  lifting  and  leading  it  upwani,  and  auatainiag    ' 
and  controlling  nJid  directing  it  in  ita  upward  course. 

The  idea  of   God  guarantees  the  validity  of  the   idea  of 
mimclea,  aa  an  evidence  of  the  superhuman  origin  of  religion 
and    revelation,  and    as    the  credentials  of  inspiration,  and  j 
revelation.      But  l>ef(jre  we  enter  intit  the  discussion  of  ihia  ' 
tojuc,  It-t  me  define   what  we   mean  by  "natural,"  "super-  , 
natural"   and   a  "miracle,"   for  no   subject  has  been  more  I 
befoggi'd  and  beiuuddled,  than  thia  question  of  niiracJea,     'ITie  1 
term  "nature"  has  general  nieonings,  and  also  restricted  or 
t^'chnical  nienninga.     In  its  general  or  broadest  M'nse,  :" 
eludes  all  lieing,  and  there  ia  notliing  au|K>rnatural. 

I.  It  includes    Deity  hiniaell',  "  I'lirtukers  of   the   Divine   { 
nature." — Paul.     Then  there  is  Divine  niiture. 

II.  It  includes  angelic  nature.    "  He  li>uk  not  the  nature  | 
of  angels." — Hebrew  letter.     There  is  an  angelic  nature. 

III.  It  includes  human  nature.    "  He  took  on  him  the  aeed   | 
of  Abraham." — Hebrew  letter.     Tliere  is  a  human  nature. 

IV.  It  includes  animal  nature. 

V.  It  includes  pbyaical  nature. 

Then  we  make  otiier  divisions,  animate  nature  and  iiiani- 
inate  nature.  Organic  nature  and  inorganic  nature.  Mental 
or  rational  nature  and  irrational  nature.  These  divisions  a 
aometimes  difficult  to  make.     Taking  tJie  diatiivalvni  \»a.-«bkcv 
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mutter  uDil  fiin'O,  wc  lmv(!  Oyiuiniic  iititure  an<l  material  I 
turt!.  TLi^ii  liw  iiiii'Ktiuii  uriHn,  How  ahall  wv  ilivi<le  <1;nati 
nnltirc  ?  Hliall  we  bnve  vital  Ibrce  and  i>lij'sii«l  force  ?  Whi 
sbiilt  we  pUiee  ve^table  life  or  ftrco  r  Shall  we  Imvo  B|di 
unl  or  mental  furce  or  nature,  psychical  or  aniniiU  tbro*] 
lintun',  vei^titblo  force  anil  phy8i<nl  tune?     Wlirre  »hiUlV 

gluco  Aiiiniiil  lilb?  Is  it  distinct  frum  mind  or  moiitul  f'lin 
_lutli  wu  linvo  twu  kimla  of  mcntiil  tiniT,  «]iiriliml  or  rutiaiial, 
luid  ppyohicuj  or  m<TO  aiiininl  iindrnitjiiKliii^,'?  Shiill  wa  place 
vi'gi'Liuilt'  lif'i!  ill  phyxicid  t'on'el  Or  shall  vie  (luliiiguUti  be- 
tween pliyiiiual  fiir(«  and  vital  tbrco,  and  then  (Uvidu  vital 
ron»  luto  vi'fp'Uiblo,  animal  ur  pKycliical,  and  rational  or 
Hptritual  1  Then  in  its  broiuleat  wmse  the  term  "  luiture"  in* 
dnduM  all  lieioi;.  Huiritual  unlurc  iimludfi*  ail  siiirit.  1^^ 
iinniic  nature  iiicludoo  all  force.  Mateiiiil  nature  tndii^ 
all  niattvr, 

8(imutiiiii»  tlio   t^nn  nature  U  used  na  the  ronvlatlvvj 
mill,  K»{icciall/  uf  bix  rutiouid  or  (<piriiiiiil  iitttitn 
we  i>ay  man  i*  lord  of  niitnri!  or  ho  Htiidira  rntl*' 
it  int-liidut  nmn,  uiiiiiial  and  physi'itl  :intur<',  or  J 
ami   iiliysical  I'oico  and  niatUT;  uud  then  |" 
nutui-c.    There  U  a  niontal  or  aq 
aal  nature ;  and  tu  this  i 
in  a  part   of  nature.     >Iaturfl 
apprehend,  uhcn  we  any  »  c 
ncmcnon  prcxhicod  by  buper 
it  is  pnidiira-d  by  nu  intciligl^ 
du(«i  liy  mutter  and  physical  1 
itidludo  \n  naliiri>,  in  thiH  UM  ofd 
indudeH  uiJitlL-r,  phyuioal  furot'fl 
Tlie  Hupernaturul  indudes  kU^ 
tell!gifui.<c  above  muii   and  'fiA. 
pmtuced  by  sueh  intelligeno»/l 
lenu  "  Hiijieriiatural,"    for  it  !•  | 
In  une  Kemw,  im  event  mtkj  ba  I 
}«rmiturui  in  the  above  tnrhltlnilli 
geiicnd    or  bruad   use  of  tbs  t 
niitural  and  no  I'Vcnt  cun  be. 

We  can  very  ofU'n  gel  a  brttar  il 
words,  by  tmeiti^  their  hii'i'iry.     W*"^ 
in  i-crtuin  ir 
it^cd,     l<et  M 
and  I 


nd  I 
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Jlt»l  nmltcr.  {ihTsical  ftimr.  vegvtaUe  Kod  uiinul  c 
tuiil  man:  mid  pUred  iubd  orcr  hu  wuriis. aslonldfcnrktiui 
Creation  was  then  eiimplcte,  and  trailer,  plmicti  forrr,  t  ^ 
tatile  atid  animal  existence  and  man  constituted  ibee^r^tcm  v 
nature.     It  ]»  in  this  eense  that  ifae  te'rm  nature  is  lued,  a 
all  thid  is  called  natural.     After  man  eiuned  he  needed  rercia-l 
tion,  a  revealed  religion.    This  was  given  by  direct  revelation  I 
Uiroiigh  nngelo,  or  through  inspired  men.      AJl  such  rerdarj 
tinn  and  inspiration,  and  the  nncnoiTiena  in  atleslatioa « 
Were  railed  gumnintund.       Tlien  in  this    aiifilinitinH  uf  the  1 
term  iinturul,  it  included  all  tliat  mere  uhyeical    natiuw,  (W  \ 
iDftii,  or  iniiii  using  pliVNicnt  imture,  could  do,  or  dii).    The 
nipernnturiU  included  hA  tliitt  was  done  hv  otlicr  iat£lligeia>ca 
than  man.      Natural    existeucea  are  matter,  )>lir»ical  force, 
vegeUiliIe  and  animal  exiitlencea  and  man.      Natural   phe- 
Domeiia  include  all  that  mutter,  physii-al  force  or  man  can  do- 
6u]>eriiaturHl    exiBlenceg    include  all  other  intelligeDcea  tlian 
Btan.      Kuperiiatiiiii]  phenomena    include  all  phenomena  pii)- 
fluced    by  any  nthrr  iiileltigciiee  thiin    man.     The  B|)irils  of 
prad  men  and  the  jiliennnicna  prmluccil  hy  them,  angel'  and 
Aa  phenomeun    iirmhiccd    by   them,  and  Divinity  and  the 
"lenomena  prtnlueed  by  Divinity  (a«de  from  what  is  prculuced 
Broueh  the  o|>cration  of  nature  aa  defined  above),  are  all  in- 
feuded  in  the  Huperuatuntl. 

1  Then  the  term  ndmcle  includes  all  phenomena  produced  by 
*  r  intelligences  titan  man,  as  he  lives  here  in  this  world, 
«  he  cxi^t^  before  death;  such  as  revelation,  iuapiraliou 
d  the  phenrFmena  profluced  by  such  iulelligencea  in  connec- 
B  with  rrvrliition  and  inspiration,  and  in  altartation  of  ihem. 
'~'      '  I  (mni'lated  miracle,  litendly  means  a  sign, 

M  it  ig  in  the  imK^ages  where  it  is  traiislabxl 
■■  a  sign  of  the  presence  and  activity  of  another 
I    iiiiMi.       The   intelligences  were   generally 
:irily  so,  for  the  spirits  uf  dead  meu 
II.     The  phenomena  were  geuerally 
Imt  not  necessarily  BO.     If  uncoil- 
Ml'  inHtrumenlalily,  it  need  only  be 
■e  could  do — llic  «i>rk of  inlejligince, 
^e  whiu  n>nn  could  'lo.       If  i connected 
iiliiy,  il  \\\u>l  be  altovu  what 
ivondcrl'nl   mid  Klmnge,    but 
<•!'  tbi]  marvt'loiis  and  Htrau<;e 
ilii.     Paul  condemned  mere 
liliealioii  of  tlie  love  of  the 
(ally  of  a   ^'mnd,  exalled 
M-iiy  or  ahviivs  .u.'w.v'oa 
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matter  and  ftirce,  wc  have  dyimmic  iinture  and  material  na- 
iure.  Then  the  qutsLion  arises,  How  shall  we  diviile  dvnamic 
nature?  Shall  we  have  vital  force  and  phvsk'iil  force?  Where 
shiill  we  place  vegetable  life  or  foroo  1*  Shall  we  hnve  Bpirit- 
nal  ur  meatal  furce  or  nature,  isvcliicnl  ur  niiiinul  force  or 
nature,  vcgeiahle  force  und  physical  fun-e  T  Wht-rt-  t^hall  we 
place  animal  life?  lii  It  dinlitii^t  from  mind  or  mental  f'')rc«J_ 
Shall  we  have  two  kinds  of  mental  force,  spiritual  or  P  ' 
and  psychical  or  mere  animal  understanding?  SliitU  wepU 
vegi'Utble  life  in  physical  I'orceY  Ur  ehall  wc  dlstingimu  b 
twceu  physical  force  and  vital  Ibrce,  and  then  divide  vHi 
force  into  vcg4.'tabie,  animal  or  psychical,  und  rational  or 
spiritual  ?  'i'licn  in  its  broadest  sense  the  term  "  nature "  in- 
clndus  all  lieiug.  S])iritual  nature  includes  all  spirit.  Dy- 
namic nntnre  includes  nil  force.  Material  nature  includetjg 
all  matter. 

Hometimoa  the  term  nature  is  used  as  the  correlative  0 
man,  especially  of  his  rational  or  spiritual  natni's 
wo  say  mail  is  lord  of  nature  or  he  studies  nature.  Again 
it  includes  man,  animal  and  physicitl  nature,  or  man,  animals 
and  physical  foico  and  mutter ;  and  then  man  is  a  jinrt  of 
nature.  There  la  a  mental  or  a  spiritual  nature,  and  u  phys- 
ical nature;  and  in  this  use  of  nature,  man's  entire  nature 
is  a  port  of  nature.  Nature  is  used  in  tliis  latter  sense,  ] 
apprehend,  when  we  siiy  a  niirucle  ie  KUjwmatural,  or  a  piifr 
noincnoti  produced  by  ciUpvnmtund  ^xiwer.  We  mean  that 
it  13  produced  by  an  intelligence  above  man.  It  is  not  pro- 
duced by  matter  and  physical  force  or  man ;  which  is  all  we 
include  m  nature,  in  tliis  use  of  the  t«rm  nature.  The  natural 
includes  matter,  physical  Ibrce  and  man,  und  all  they  produce.  .< 
The  supeniatund  includes  all  that  is  above  them,  or  all  ima 
t«11igcnce  above  man  and  jihysicAl  nature,  und  all  that  ig 
produced  by  such  intelligence.  I  c<infe?a  I  do  not  like  t 
terra  "'supernatural,"  for  it  is  liable  to  be  misnndcrsto 
In  one  sense,  an  event  may  be  sujier natural.  It  may  lie  W 
jieruatural  in  the  alwve  technical  or  restricted  sense.  In  ti 
general  or  broad  use  of  the  term,  nature,  it  is 
natural  and  no  event  can  be. 

We  can  very  otWii  get  a  better  insight  into  the  meaning  0| 
wonls,  by  tnicing  their  history.  We  learn  what  Ihey  tneai 
in  certain  uses  of  tbem,  by  learning  how  they  came  to  be  ^ 
used.  Let  us  endeavor  to  truce,  in  this  way,  the  applicfttifll 
and  use  of  the  terms  "natural"  and  "BUperaaturul,"  in  i 
ncclroii  with  religion,  <«[>ecuilly  in  connection  with  mint 
and  revelation.  The  Scriptures  teach  that  God  created  tNJ 
niatler  of  (lu.-  (.luth  and  tim  foives  manilestL'<l  in  it.     He  ct4 
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ntcd  matter,  pbpicnl  furce,  vegetable  and  aiiimnl  extfitcnces, 
Rtitl  man;  nud  placed  man  over  liia  works,  as  !ord  of  creation. 
Creation  was  then  complete,  and  matter,  pliysirid  force,  vege- 
talile  and  animal  existences  nnd  man  constituted  tlu'  sjcitem  of 
nature.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  nature  is  nBe<i,  and 
all  this  is  called  natural.  Af^r  man  sinned  he  needed  revela- 
tion, a  revealed  relieion.  This  was  given  by  direct  revelatloo 
tlirongh  angels,  or  through  inspired  men.  All  such  revela- 
tion and  inspiration,  and  the  pnenomena  in  atleslntion  of  it, 
were  called  tjupernatuml.  Then  in  this  apjitication  of  the 
term  natural,  it  included  all  that  mere  physical  nalurc,  or 
man,  or  man  using  physical  nature,  could  do,  or  did.  The 
Bu[)cruatural  includetl  all  that  was  done  b}'  other  intelligencca 
than  man.  Natural  existences  are  matter,  phY^icnl  force, 
vegelahle  and  animal  existences  and  man.  Natural  phe- 
nomena include  all  that  matter,  physical  force  or  man  can  do. 
Ijnpernatund  existences  include  all  other  intelligences  than 
man.  Supernatural  phenomena  include  all  phenomena  pi-o- 
duced  by  any'other  nitelligence  than  man.  The  spirits  of 
dead  men  and  the  phenomena  produced  by  them,  angels  and 
the  phenomena  produced  by  them,  and  Divinity  and  the 
phenomena  produced  by  Divinity  (a*ide  from  what  is  produced 
through  the  operation  of  nature  as  defined  above),  are  all  in- 
cluded in  the  supernatural. 

Then  the  term  miracle  includes  all  phenomena  produced  by 
other  iut<lligences  than  man,  aa  he  lives  here  in  this  world, 
or  as  he  exists  before  death;  such  as  revelation,  inspiration 
and  the  phenomena  produced  by  such  intelligences  in  connec- 
tion with  revelation  and  inspiration,  and  in  attestation  of  them. 
The  Greek  term  translated  miracle,  literally  means  a  sign, 
and  when  ii^ed  aa  it  is  in  the  parages  where  it  is  translated 
mimcle,  it  means  a  sign  of  the  presence  and  aclivity  of  another 
intelligence  than  man.  The  intelligences  were  generally 
above  man,  but  not  nocesearilv  so,  for  the  spirits  of  dead  men 
were  included  among  them.  i*he  phenomena  were  generally 
alnve  what  man  could  do,  but  not  netressarily  so.  If  uncon- 
nected with  man's  agency  or  instrumentality,  it  need  only  be 
alxive  what  physical  nature  could  do — the  work  of  intelligence, 
and  need  not  l«  above  what  man  coidd  do.  If  connected 
with  man's  agency  or  Lis tru mentality,  it  musit  he  above  what 
he  could  do.  It  was  usually  wonderful  and  strange,  but 
gratifying  mere  wonder  and  love  of  the  mnrvcloiis  and  strange 
was  no"  part  of  the  object  of  miracles.  Paul  condemned  mere 
wonder- working  and  a  mere  gralilication  of  the  love  of  the 
i.  The  mimcle  wsis  generaily  of  a  grand,  exallwl 
uid  divine  chiir-.icter,  but  not  nece*iirily  or  always  mj,  as.  ".ktfi 
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rairacle  of  Bjilaam's  aas,  and  the  drowning  of  t.hc  swine,  cleM*  4 
ly  show.     It  was  generally  beneficial,  bnl  nut  always  m.    The*! 
cursing  of  iho  barren  tig  tree  was   not.      The  mimcle  i 
gpiieraliy  useful,  and    intended    to    be  always  so,  Ijiit  men 
uoitld  pervert  the  power  and  abuse  it,  aij  did  the  men  sfieak- 
itiK  with  tongues  in  the  Corinthian  church.     The  one  ei^sen- 
tiid  L-liaritctcriEtic  waa  that  it  be  a  Mgn  of  the  presence  t 
activity  of  another  intelligence  than  man,     All  such  ph( 
noiiiena,  and  the  intelligence  producing  tlicm,  were  includf 
in  the  term  supernatural. 

The  query  siill  fitunds  unanswered,  however.     If  we  acce 
the  above  technicfll  use  of  tlie  terms,  uatural  and  supc 
niitunU  in  defining  a  miracle,  bow  can  we  distingulfrh  betneesj 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural?     How  can  we  tell  when  aaiA 
event  is  above  matter,  physical  force,  and  man,  and  prodnned/l 
by  an  intelllgencH  alwve  theae  departments  of  nature  f     Pei^a 
hupe  we  can  not  better  accompliHh  this,  than  by  nn  exaniinftvfl 
tion  of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  mir.iclcs.     A  mimule  is  aattM 
a  violation  of  the  order  or  laws  of  nature,  noraniiiterferene*  J 
with  tliem,  nor  a  eu^ponsi(m  of  them.      Nor  is  an  event  ft|fl 
miracle  because  humou  experience  has  never  met  with  it  bd- J 
fore.      Nor  is  a  thing  a  miracle  because  it  uever  occuired  J 
before.     Nor  because  it  is  wonderful.     Nor  is  a  thing  ii  uiir- 1 
acJe  because  we  do  not  understand  its  cause.     Nor  must  an  T 
event  be  without  a  cause  in  order  to  be  a  miracle.     Nor  niust.fl 
it  be  without  second  cause  or  means  to  be  a  miracle.     Nor 'I 
would  s  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  an  event  strip  it  of  its  >■ 
miraculous  character.     Nor  in  it  necessary  that  an  event  ht_J 
aljove  human  power  to  be  a  miracle.     We  may  know  how  a 
tiling  may  be  done  and  yet  it  be  a  miracle.     It  miiy  Iw  jier- 
forrnod  through  second  cansea  and  be  a  miracle.      It  may  be 
within  the  power  of  man  an<l  be  it  miracle.     It  might  W  a 
common  or  ordinary  occurrence  and  be  a  miracle.     What, 
then,  are  the  oharac (eristics  of  a  miracle?  "" 

I.  It  must  be  above  the  power  of  mere  phj-sical  nature 
This  alone  does  not  constitute  a  miracle.  Man's  works  a 
ulwve  mere  physical  nature,  but  they  are  not  niimculoue. 

II.  It  is  generally  out  of  the  usual  course  of  things.  Thalil 
docd  not  make  an  event  a  miracle,  for  an  event  might  be  cua-^ 
tomary  and  uinial,  and  yet  be  a  miracle. 

III.  It  niut't,  in  some  way,  be  evidently  the  work  of  inte1U>3 
gence  and  volition,  either  by  its  being  declared  to  be  such  byt 
the  higher  power  producing  it,  or  l»y  ita  being  wrought  ia  I 
acconlnnce  with  iho  prophecy  or  command  of  some  o 

IV.  II'  jwrforniid  by  man,  or  if  he  !k!  the  iigeul  or  iiistnt-'^ 
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ment  in  performing  it.  it  must  he  above  wluit  man  himself 
in  do,  or  whiit  lie  ciin  accomplish,  ilBing  the  fones  of  imture. 
v.  Tlien  n  niimcle  is  an  act  ppribiiuecl  by  somo  other  in- 
t«lligriii;<^  thnn  tunii,  and  gctierally  superior  to  man. 

VI.  It  may  be  a  direct  net,  without  the  use  of  second 
lusea  or  means,  hut  it  is  not  necessarily  such  an  act.  Be- 
cause wi-  can  not  see  the  second  causes  we  can  not  deny  their 

Nor  should  we  assume  that  there  are  no  second  causes. 
Above  all,  we  should  not  assume  that  n  miracle  is  an  event 
lliont  a  cause.  Nur  allow  opponents  of  miracles  to  attach 
BUcJi  an  absurd  characteristic  to  them.  Huxley  is  guilty  of 
gi-i»H  igiionince,  or  gross  unfairness,  in  attaching  to  mlraclefl 
such  a  cUnmcteristic,  If  the  event  be  above  physical  nature, 
ns  a  cause,  and  unconnected  with  man's  instrumentality,  and 
evidently  the  work  of  intelligence;  or  if  connected  with  man's 
instrumentality,  if  it  be  above  the  power  of  man,  or  his  power 
uxing  physical  nature,  it  is  a  miracle.  It  must  obviously  be 
the  work  of  intelligence,  and  has  a  cause,  an  intelligent 
caiu»e. 

VII.  We  have  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  an  event 
l)e  utuiBual  or  strange  to  be  a  miracle,  although  miracles  were 
of  that  cliaracter.  The  scriptural  meiining  of  a  miracle  is  a 
sign — a  sign  of  the  presence  or  activity  of  an  intelligence  di»- 
linct  from  and  usually  sufwrior  to  man.  Hence,  if  angcla  or 
God  were  to  perfiirm  acis  or  produce  phenomena,  such  as  are 
Oillcd  miracles  or  signs  in  the  .Scriptures,  every  hour,  it  would 
not  destroy  their  miraculous  character,  because  they  were  cus- 
tomary. Tiiey  would  still  be  cigns  of  the  presence  and  activ- 
ity of  an  intelligence  distinct  from  man  and  superior  to  htm. 

VIII.  Then  an  inlelligcnce,  separate  and  d!-<tinct  from 
man,  may  intervene  in  the  operations  of  nature,  just  as  man 
dues,  to  accomplish  what  mere  phvsical  nature  akine  can  nut 
do.  Then  an  event  unconnected  with  human  agency  and 
obviously  above  the  power  of  mere  physical  nature,  because 
the  work  of  intelligence  is  a  miracle.  Tlic  essential  charac- 
teristic proving  that  it  is  above  mere  physical  nature,  is  that 
it  is  obviously  the  work  of  intelligence.  It.  is  a  mirncle  be- 
cause the  work  of  intelligence,  and  some  other  intelligence 
than  man. 

IX.  An  intelligence  distinct  fmm  man  may,  in  connection 
with  man,  intervene  in  the  operations  of  nature,  and  by  anag 
tlic  iMjwers  of  nature  as  man  does,  accomplish  what  mttrv 
physical  nature  can  not  do,  or  what  man  con  not  do,  or  what 
num.  iLaiug  physicid  nature,  can  not  do.    The  essential  cluir- 

isiic  in  this  case  is,  tliat  it  must  obviously  he  the  work, 
of  iiibJligeiice,  and  alxive  what  physical  na\.ux«  c«.\^  &.*^ 
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nun  con  dm,  nr  man  unnK  pfa^ml  nature  mn  Ao.     It  u 
work  or  HHue  other  urtdli^fcnoe  limn  miui. 

X.  Tlien  the  nwcssuy  iliHtiu^tion  Ix^twneii  a  miracle  on  t 
OBe  kftnd.  and  what  phvsii-al  uature  cso  afV'imiilUb,  i* 
oan  accomplufa.  or  man  using  physical  nature  can  ocoon , 
is  this:    If  trangpiriDg  anconnecbed  with   man's  agency, 
nnst  be  above  iJio  poncr  of  physical  nature,  the  work  uf  * 
intelligence  above  phv^icul  nature.     It  may  or  it  may  not  I 
above  what  man  vou\A  do.     If  it  he  the  vmrk  of  an  in 
gence,  and  man  had  notbins  tr>  do  willi  it,  it  would  be  a 
ade,  whether  it  be  above  tvhnt  man  could  do  or  not.     If  pe^i 
fiirraeii  in  eoimection  with  man's  in«trumentality,  it  must  be 
above  the  piwer  of  physical  nature,  and  above  man's  power, 
and  above  ihe  power  of  man  using  phys'ifal  nature.     It  b  t* 
work  of  an  intelligence  distinct  from  man  and  above  man. 

XL  It  is  not  a  violation  of  (he  perfect  order  of  nature,  a 
an  interference  with  the  perftvt  onlcr  of  nature,  nor  a  eaept 
■ion  of  the  perie«t  order  of  nature,  but  the  appearance  of  i 
higher  part  uf  nature,  and  a  higher  and  more  perfect  use  or 
nature  than  appears  in  the  phenomena  of  physical  nature  0 
in  man's  use  of  tuiture.  It  is  iu  nccnnlimcc  with  a  higlH 
law  of  nature,  a  lugher  order  of  nuture,  than  man's  i 
nature. 

XII.  Nature  is  physical,  hnnisn  and  superbumau,  and  in 
the  superhuman  we  have  the  divine.  If  we  include  all  na- 
ture, a  niirncle  is  not  eupernatuntl ;  it  U  euper-pliysiuiil  and 
suwrlmman,  but  not  8n|»er-ftngeUc  or  super-di\iiie, 

Xni.  Then  a  miracle  is  an  occurrence  that  is  a  sign  of  the 
activity  and  presenco  of  an   iutelligeuce  distinct  from  niau. 
It  may  l>e  immediiite  or  without  human  agency,  or  mediate, 
or  through  hutinin  agency,     When  It  occurs  at  the  word  («■ 
pniphecy  or  thn>ugh  the  ageu<ry  of  man,  it  is  an  evidence  thrta 
he  has  KU[>er)iUTiinn  aid.      >riraclea   are    the  creilentlals  g^J 
inspiration  and   revelation.      Men  never  have  nc^vjilrd  ai^fl 
thing  as  hiMiInttion  and   revclaliou,   or  n^ganled  a  man  ttfl 
inj<pired   without    miracles,   aii    cfciienlliiK      If  superhumflttfl 
origin  or  aid  U  diiimed,  miracles  are  tleutanded  aa  the  crtM 
dence  or  credentials,  1 

The  old  thcologiana  thought  a  miracle  must  not  oidy  Iw  0^9 
of  power  of  man  :ind  phyi^ical  nature  to  be  unique  and  erl^l 
dmlly  of  eti|ierhiininu  origin,  but  It  must  be  a  ewpetuiou  ajfl 
till-  onler  of  nature,  or  a  violation  of  the  order  of  natun.',  niufl 
williout  a  ciiusc,  or  at  leniit  unconnecttMl  with  known  cniisi's  n^t 
the  order  of  nuinre.  The  skeptic  accptti  tliese  clmroclcrlntie^l 
and  otVn  cxnggcnitcs  them,  and  then  apiiealH  to  the  uijiromi*9 
/(/  of  nitture  to  prove  thut  no  sutdi  events  can  occur.     Uc^l 
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[  also  appeals  to  the  fact  that  the  lawa  and  order  of  nature  are 
the  wui'k  ufn  perfect  being,  and  must  be  perfect.  Hence,  a 
miracle  is  a  vioIaticD  of  this  perfect  order,  and  an  interference 
wilh  its  perfection,  or  a  confession  that  the  order  was  not  per- 

I  feet  at  first.  He  appeals  to  the  perfcctioD  of  the  order  of 
tuiture  to  show  that  a  miracle,  as  defined  by  old  theologians, 
'b  an  impossibility. 

I  have  attempted  to  remove  the  objections  of  the  skeptic, 
bv  removing  the  ohject  ion  able  characteristics  that  he  Hnd  the 
old  theologians  have  nttnehcil  to  them.  I  have  attempted  to 
make  them  a  part  of  the  perfect  system  of  nature — the  ap- 
jjeamnce  of  a  higher  part  of  nature.  The  only  question  novr 
in,  Have  I  accomplished  this  and  avoided  stripping  miracles 
of  characteristics  that  they  actually  possess,  and  that  are  es- 
sential to  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose — a  sign  of  the 
Scaenee  and  activity  of  another  intelligence  thiin  mmi^ 
ave  I  stripped  miracles  of  essential  characteristics,  and  low- 
ered them  to  the  level  of  ordinary  events?     Have  I  included 

I    lUI   that  is  essential   to  them,  and  to  their  purpose,  while 

1   attempting  to  strip  them  of  excrescences  that  theologians  and 

'   ikeptics  Imve  attached  to  them? 

I  have  reached  these  concluuons:  When  used  in  defining 
A  miracle,  the  word  naiumi  includes  physical  force,  matter 
and  man,  and  what  they  can  produce.  The  term  supernatu- 
ral includes  intelligences  above  man  and  phenomena  produced 
hy  them.  It  wouLl  be  well  to  drop  this  technical  use  of  these 
words,  for  it  most  invariably  leads  to  confusion.  We  can  dis- 
tinguish between  a  miraculous  event,  and  one  that  is  not,  by 
these  characteristics.  If  unconnected  with  maji's  agency  or 
instrumentality,  it  must  be  above  mere  physical  force  or  mat- 
ter. The  characteristic  determiniuc  this  is,  it  is  undeniably 
the  work  of  iin  intelligence — some  other  intelligeuce  than  man. 
If  perlbrmed  in  coimection  with  man,  through  his  agency  or 
instrn mentality,  it  must  be  undeniably  above  the  jmwcr  of 
physical  nature,  and  above  the  power  of  man  using  physical 
nature.  It  must  l>e  the  work  of  an  intelligence  other  than 
man.  One  difficulty,  then,  will  be  to  show  that  the  event 
was  not  performed  through  man's  instrumentality.  Deception 
Vid  ti-ickery  must  be  guarded  against.  Many  of  the  miracles 
of  spiritualism  are  evidently  the  work  of  intelligence,  and 
above  mere  physical  nature;  but  they  are  performed  by  the 
medium  uneoiiscionsly,  specially  wJicn  (he  medium  is  in  au 
abnormal  condition.  When  performed  thniugh  the  tigeney 
or  instrumentali^  of  man,  we  have  lo  determine  again  that 
the  event  is  above  the  pi)wer  of  physical  iminre.  Its  ieing 
undeiiitibly  the  work  of  intelligence  will  do  tl\v6.    ''tWw  laiwis* 
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the  mmt  difficult  Uiak. 
nlwivp  tlir  iK>Wi 


Wa  have  la  determine  wheUier  it  | 


or  liis  power  iising  plipuwl  nitt 
First  we  hiivo  to  guard  agmnitt  traud  and  tUtx'pLuHt,  aud  knf 
thiit  thn  event  tninnpirpd,  and  jiwt  wluit  tmiypired.  U 
sioD  mid  0XH);gL-niti<iii  must  lie  guarded  against.  HavtJ 
lunrned  the  csiu-t  prapirtions  of  the  event,  and  that  it  is 
work  of  iiit4;lligeiice,  llien  the  quoslioii  arises.  What 
dii,  aud  what  can  he  do  U:*iiig  tlic  (lOwcrs  of  phj-nical  oatt 
Ht^ie  in  aiiotlief  pruhkni :  Do  we  know  the  limit  of  nti 
pfiwur  ill  Uilh  normal  and  ahnormul  ataU^f  Hero  i) 
source  of  erior  in  spiritualism.  Hume  of  its  ])lieii(iniena 
ally  tranapire.  They  are  iUl'  tvnrk  of  an  nitclliirenoe, 
tliey  arc  strange  and  wondtirful,  hyiife  they  cuuclune  ibey 
above  nmn'x  [Miwer,  and  th^  work  ofaa  iiitellif^i^ticu  other  tl 
man;  whiHi  they  are  the  work  of  man.  the  medium  iu  an 
iKiriiinl  state  Tiny  hnve  not  ieanied  and  defined  the  Jil 
vf  man's  power  in  an  abnormal  condition. 

Then  an  event  uueonnectQd  with  mini's  agency  or 
mentality,  arxl  evidently  the  work  of  intelligence,  is  n 
,  or  the  aign  uf  the  presence  nnd  activity  of  some  other  iai 
goncc  thiiii  tnati.  An  event  performed  in  connection  ' 
man's  agency  or  inBlrumcaUility  U  a  miracle  if  undeaii 
the  work  of  an  intelligence,  aod  undeiiialily  abuve  the  po' 
of  physical  untune,  and  above  the  power  of  mun  using  phj 
ioiil  nature.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  presence  and  activity  of: 
other  iutelligence  than  man. 

We  have  shown  that  the  existence  of  God  guariiiit«ed 
validity  of  revelntiou  and  inspiration.  Tlie  exinteiico  of 
cauHO  uf  iniraeled  is  gUHnmteed  by  the  exialeuce  of  God ; 
an  a  necessary  conseaueiice  the  possibility  of  miracles,  ior  it 

fives  the  higlier  intelligence  needal  m  the  cause  of  miracles. 
t  gnarantees,  also,  the  validity  of  this  idea  of  miracles,  ior 
revelation  being  a  neceasity,  if  God  exists  as  our  Father 
heaven,  then  miracles  are  necessary  as  the  evidence  and  ci 
dnntials  of  revelation  and  inspiration. 

The  Aindamenuil  cripr  of  tlie  matcriaUst,  nnd  thesourc 
nil  other  errors  is,  that  he  overlooks  entirely  the  menial 
sjiiiitual  worki  and  ita  phenomena.  He  entirely  ignores 
T'-fiises  to  investigate  or  accept  tlie  phenomena  of  the  meal 
and  spiritual  world,  aud  thus  violatiia  all  inductive  phik 
phy,  which  ha  claims  to  take  as  his  guide.  He  coiifounja 
tlie«>!  entirely  diiitincl  and  nulically  dissimilar  phenomoua,  and 
penititsiu  drugging  down  the  mental  and  spiritual  world  to 
level  with  the  material  world,  fiu<l  merges  it  into,  or  buries  : 
up  ill  Ihi'  mat<Tial  world.  He  lays  down  as  the  objtMst  of  n 
BtuJj;  atul  t/ie  sitm  of  all  wisdom,  ihut  \  '     ' 
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of  physical  nature  in  tinie-siiccession,  and  tlven  accommodate 
our  lives  to  what  we  thus  learn.  But  such  a  philosophy  is 
most  false  and  pernicious.  Man  does  not  progress  by  ahjoct 
submission  to  the  ongoing  of  physical  nature.  Man  progrcssi's 
as  he  learns  the  operations  of  nature,  and  intervenes  in  them, 
and  controls  them,  and  renders  them  submissive  to  hims(»ll'; 
and  not  as  he  obeys  them.  Man's  progress  is  not  nuvjsurcd 
by  his  obedience  to  physical  nature,  but  by  his  suiyec^tiiig 
physical  nature,  and  making  it  obey  him.  The  less  \\v.  inter- 
feres with,  and  controvenes  the  ongoings  of  physical  nature, 
the  more  degraded  he  is.  What  the  atheist  presents  as  the 
highest  end  of  man's  nature  and  effort,  would  degrathi  him  to 
the  level  of  the  brute,  that  is  al>solutely  submissive  to  the 
ongoings  of  physical  nature.  It  is  a  fatal  error  of  the  atlieij*t 
that  he  makes  the  laws  and  ongoings  of  physical  nature  so 
sacred,  that  they  can  not  be  mollified  for  the  higher  world — 
the  mental  and  spiritual  world.  He  makes  mind  the  slave 
of  matter,  instead  of  making  matter  the  servant  of  mind. 
The  material  world  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
matcnal  world.  Man  can  intervene  in  the  opemtions  of  na- 
ture, and  modify  the  processes  of  matter  and  physicaJ  force, 
and  render  them  subservient  to  his  uses  and  needs.  Higher 
intelligences  can  to  a  higher  degree*  than  man,  and  God  can 
to  an  absolute  degree,  limited  only  by  the  moral  necessities 
and  perfections  of  his  being.  Ail  the  objections  and  analo- 
gies of  the  materialist  are  taken  from  the  physitral  world,  en- 
tirely dissimilar  to  the  spiritual  world,  and  entirely  Ixdow  it. 
If  the  advocates  of  these  great  religious  ideas  expose,  as  they 
always  should,  this  fallacy  of  the  materialist,  and  set  to  one 
side  the  sopliLstries  based  on  it,  there  will  not  be  an  objection 
to  these  ideas  left. 

Then  in  the  investigation  of  these  great  religious  idea««,  we 
have  man's  moral  and  religious  nature  as  the  data,  and  the 
only  data,  by  means  of  which  ihay  can  be  invest igjiU'd. 
Man  has  a  moral,  rational,  and  religioas  nature,  and  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  human  experience,  in  nine  hundred  an«l 
ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  every  million,  man's  rational,  moral,  and  religious  nature 
has  given  him  as  its  catholic  ideas,  its  universal  affirmations, 
its  most  invariable  intuitions,  these  ciirdinal,  religioas  ideas. 
In  settling  the  validity  of  these  catholic,  religious  ideas,  we  use 
the  analogies  of  the  parental  relation,  and  government,  of  the 
ruler  and  subject,  and  man's  social  relations  and  educational 
agencies  and  their  appliances.  As  man  has  ever  entered  into 
these  relations  as  the  highest  use  and  achievement  of  his 
highest  nature,  these  analogies  are  infinitely  above  ihsM§t  ^ 
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the  material  world.  God,  ns  au  iutelliftciice,  sustains  to  us  a 
relatioQ  that  }ie  dues  not  to  tlie  laatf-rtol  worM,  niiil  nnolo 
goiia  to  the  rclntionsof  the  iwreiital,  govoriimeDlAl.  s>>cinl,atiil 
educational  life  of  man.  Tliese  relations  and  tlieir  HnalnifieB 
are  gi^rmain  to  thi>  inveatigalitm  before  us,  and  the  facts  and 
Invrg  of  tlie  phfsiiial  world  are  utterly  foreign  to  it.  Thou  tlio 
facta,  laws,  and  analogies  of  these  human  relations  are  tlio 
data,  anil  the  ouly  data,  that  are  relnvniit  to  an  in\'e»tigtttioD 
whether  llier*  catholic,  religious  ideas  be  valii]  or  not.  We 
pnipose  iiiiw  to  examine  man's  nerds,  as  determined  hy  ha 
mliiinul,  moral,  nnd  ivligious  relatinna.  and  dutt^rmiiK.',  a  pnh 
tenori,  the  validity  of  these  cntholic,  religious  ideas.  In  liu- 
man  society  anfl  life,  we  have  the  pan-iitjtl  ralatiun,  govern- 
ment and  aulliority.  This  rehitiun  is  choscji  by  llie  Hcrij^ 
tiires  toexpre»t  the  perfect  idea  of  the  relation  that  God  eiu- 
lains  to  ux.  Tiiis  relation,  government,  and  authority  do 
not  interfere  with  human  freedom  or  individuality,  nornn;  thry 
eiielaving.  On  the  eontrnry,  they  are  nlwuluti'ly  ut-ee^sarj'  lo 
the  higlieet  good  uf  the  individual,  aud  true  freedom  can  unly  \& 
iecurod  and  mnintained  through  this  rulntion.  govemmenl,  and 
authority.  In  all  relations  and  inten.-oiirse  of  men,  there  mu»t 
be  system,  order,  regulatiou,  and  government.  Uumiiii  gov* 
ernment  docs  nut  intert'ore  with  hunwn  individuality  or  frets 
dora,  nor  liora  it  onulave.  On  the  contrary,  true  freedom  and 
the  greatest  good  of  the  individual  can  be  sccui'ed  and  ta»in- 
taiuedonly  through  human  governments,  properly  constituted 
and  administered.  Then  tliu  intuition  of  divine  govenimeot 
by  Gwi  as  our  Father  in  heaven,  is  entirely  in  accordance 
with  man's  rational,  mond,  and  i-eligioiw  natuie,  and  is  de- 
lURnded  hy  it,  and  is  ilfi  highetit  iilea.  and  is  ncces-iiir^  to 
man's  Idglieel  good.  The  baals  idea  of  all  conceptions  of  right 
and  wrong,  all  morality,  all  law,  oiiler,  govommcat,  nnd  so- 
ciety is  the  Idea  of  Gud  ns  ruler  and  judge  of  men  as  their 
Father  in  heivvou. 

Men  intuitively  divide  all  events  into  two  eliL«ses,  voluntary 
and  involuntary,  Tlioy  ns  intuitiv<'ly  divide  idl  voluntary 
actioHs  into  two  clasww,  gtwl  imd  evil,  and  they  apjity  iheso 
chamcteristica  to  voliintATV  acts  nh)ne.  Thisy  mtnitively 
divide  voluntary  acta  and  their  results  into  the  cat<giiries  of 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong.  To  voluntary  acta  wid  their 
results  they  intuitively  atlJu;h  the  idfos  aud  charaoteristicd  of 
resixmsibitity  aud  aci-Ountahi!Ity.  Parent*  deal  thui^  with  tlieir 
children.  80  iht  governments  with  aubjccl?.  fi!o  do  all  men 
with  eaeh  oth«r.  All  language,  thoUf{ht,  re.isoning,  and  soci- 
ety, law.  and  povtrnmont.  are  based  on  these  iilcis.  Cut  of 
Ukvb  iiit'OJ  JJywa  uatuiMliy  the  idea  vt'  r<.-trlhuliuu  m-  rt.-»iird 
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rsDd  {)uiiisliment  Parents  invanably  deal  with  their  children 
on  this  idea.  80  do  governments  with  tlieir  subjocta.  So  do 
all  men  with  each  other.  These  ideas  of  ^d  and  evil,  ac- 
countability, responsibility,  reward  and  punishment  liavc  their 
basis  in  tiie  Idea  of  Uod  as  supreme  lawgiver,  ruler,  judue 
a»d  executive,  as  our  Father  in  heaven.  Men  intuitively 
recognize  the  truth  that  the  universe  is  conducted  and  con- 
trolled in  accordance  with  the^e  ideas,  and  that  God  deals 
with  men  in  accordance  with  them.  They  are  neccK^ary  ideas, 
intuitiung  of  man's  nature.  These  ideas,  and  the  truth  tlnit 
they  all  have  their  busis,  center  and  perfect  rcnlizotiou  in 
God,  as  the  creator,  lawgiver,  ruler,  judge  and  executive  of 
the  universe,  are  necessary  to  the  esistenco  of  law,  order, 
society,  government  and  morality,  and  ore  denmnded  1>y  ibe 
highest  interest*  of  each  individual,  and  the  race.  We  repeat 
that  these  ideas  of  God  as  lawgiver,  ruler,  judge  and  execu- 
tive, and  of  retribution  by  him,  and  of  his  will  and  nuthurily, 
are  tlie  ba«is  of  all  ide:ia  of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wi-ong, 
reward  and  punishment,  responsibility,  accountability  and 
retribution,  and  the  sanction  of  all  law,  order,  government 
and  authority. 

Parents  exercise  a  protecting,  guarding,  providential  care 
over  tlieir  children.  Their  relation  to  them  as  those  who  have 
brought  them  into  being,  and  as  those  who  biive  superior  wis- 
dom, and  the  power  to  thus  protect  and  guard  and  provide 
I  for  them,  rendersit their  duty  to  do  so.  The  highest  tntereRts 
of  the  child  demand  it  There  is  no  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  when  a  parent  protects  his  child  from  injury  by  phys- 
ical nature.  Or  when  lie  so  controls  the  laws  of  nature,  oa  to 
RUiko  them  subservient  to  the  interests  of  tlie  child.  It  is 
the  exercise  of  a  higher  nature,  and  a  proper  use  of  physieal 
nature.  Providential  care  over  his  creatures  is  a  necessary  part 
«f  the  relation  that  God  sustains  to  tlieni  as  tlieir  Fatbor.  Ue 
broui;lit  them  into  being,  and  bis  wiadoni,  power  and  ability 
to  protect,  guard  and  provide  for  them,  make  such  providence 
a  necessary  pstrt  of  the  relation  he  sustains  to  them.  He  no 
tnore  violates  the  perfect  order  of  nature,  when  he  exercises 
Buch  providentiiil  care  over  us,  than  a  parent  doe"  when  he 
exercises  similar  providential  care  over  a  child.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  pcrliact  onler  of  nature  when  we  include,  as  we  should, 
all  nature,  intelligent  nature  as  well  as  physical  nature,  and 
ncccfisiiry  to  its  jierfeclion.  It  la  but  just,  and  a  nccesanry 
pirl  of  ihc  nmnit  government  of  GikI,  ncceewiry  to  iu  pcribc- 

lion,  that  Gial  sliould  exenine  a  care  over  the  obedient  that 

liuut  ni>t  over  the  disobedient  and    ungrak'ful.     Purenld, 
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pivcrnmonts,  and  nil  men  so  set  in  thdr  exemn  of  provi- 
ileiilinl  t^rc  Tor  othcre. 

la  llie  I'&Diily  and  other  rrlationfi,  the  cliUd  is  esperled  to 
exercise  rcvereiiN  and  venerattoii  lownrd  his  parentK  and 
euperiom  So  are  all  pcrmus,  in  all  relatioca.  The  child  and 
nerdjr  persona  are  expected  to  ask  j>ror>erly  for  fiivora,  and 
what  they  need.  Tliey  are  expecte<i  to  be  grateful  for  them. 
Parents  and  IjenefeclorR  can  justly  make  ftivon«  contingent  on 
the  discharge  of  these  duties.  They  are  juEltHed  in  bestowing 
tliem  on  liie  |)erformtince  of  these  duties,  and  in  refuning 
them,  ill  caae  of  a  refusal  or  neglect  to  perfomi  them.  In 
like  manner,  vre  owe  reverence,  awe  and  worship  to  (jod.  We 
should  ask  properly  for  favors,  nnd  be  grateful  to  him  as  our 
Father.  He  cnn  and  does  mitke  blesdngs  contingent  on  the 
di»'hnme  of  these  duties.  He  can  justly  hcstnw  on  us  blesB- 
ings  onfy  when  we  di^chnrge  such  diilieci,  and  he  will  juetly 
refuse  us  hle^inngs  when  we  neglect  or  refuse  to  <ii!icnnrge 
them.  We  do  not  expe<a  to  imtuc^e  Uod  to  give  us  what  he 
did  not  dettign  for  us,  or  what  is  not  right  fur  lis  to  Imve. 
But  we  can  make  it  right  for  Uod  to  give  u»  tlie»e  blessings, 
because  we  have  placed  ourselves  in  the  right  relation  to  him. 
We  do  not  obtain  what  Uod  did  not  design  for  iia,  but  he 
designs  togive  ns  these  ble^iiigs  because  we  have  dune  our 
duty,  and  made  it  right  for  him  to  give  them  to  us.  'Hieii 
prayer  and  answer  to  prayer  are  not  a  violation  of  the  perfect 
order  of  nature,  but  a  necessary  part  of  such  perfect  oitier  of 
nnHrre,  and  necessary  to  that  perfection  that  the  matcriatiat 
supposes  is  impeached  by  the  idea. 

ill  the  case  of  children  and  those  who  are  ignorant  of  what 
thi?y  should  kuow,  teaching  or  rcveJatiou  of  what  they  do 
not  know,  and  can  not  attain  by  their  own  efforts,  is  the  duty 
nf  pareiil^  and  all  pa«ea!>ing  such  knowledge.  It  is  demnnded 
by  duty  and  benevolence.  The  higlieet  interests  of  the  taught 
demand  it.  There  is  no  violation  of  nature,  or  their  naiiiixt 
in  such  teaching,  but  a  meeting  of  one  of  the  demaiuls  of 
their  nature.  It  is  the  highest  u$e  of  their  nature,  'i'liere  is 
no  violation  of  the  freedom  or  individuality  of  the  taught, 
but  such  instruction  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  both. 
1'hen  i-evelation  of  truth  on  moral,  religious  subjects,  revela- 
tion of  such  truth  aa  man  could  not  attain  by  his  own  eflbrts, 
is  a  uece«ary  part  of  the  relation  Goil,  us  our  Father  in 
heaven,  sustains  to  us,  his  creatures.  It  is  demanded  by  our 
nature.  It  u  necessary  to  a  proper  use  of  our  nature,  and 
the  highest  use  of  our  nature.  Wnming  cliildren  of  coming 
dangers  and  duties,  and  such  warning  of  the  ignorant  or 
thane  enpoaeii  Lo  iLutmt,  i»  a  duty  uf  all  wliu  uui  give  audi 
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WHrniog.  It  is  demanded  by  the  highest  interests  of  the 
benefit^.  Then  prophecy  is  a  necessiiry  part  of  God's  reve- 
htioQ  to  U8.  It  warns  us  of  coming  eveute  and  duties,  pre- 
pares us  for  thetn,  and  cheers  and  sustains  ua  in  duty  and 
trial. 

It  is  often  objected  that  such  revelation  vrould  be  overpow- 
ering in  Its  iufluc-uce,  nnd  enslaving  in  its  tendency,  if  it 
came  from  an  infinite  being.  It  must  have  its  human  as  well 
as  its  divine  side,  to  be  adapted  to  man.  It  must  be  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  through  inspired  men.  This  brings  it 
within  man's  reach,  gives  to  it  a  liuman  side,  and  saves  it  from 
becoming  overpowering  in  its  indueuce.  Its  divine  element 
^ives  it  sanction  and  authority,  and  itn  humau  element  adapta 
It  to  man's  capacity  and  nature.  Miracles  are  a  necessiiry 
part  of  this  revelation  of  religious  and  moral  truth.  They 
are  nece^ary  as  the  credentials  of  inspiration  and  revelation. 
A  miracle  is  a  sign  of  the  presence  of  a  higlicr  intelligence, 
a  necessary  sign  and  credential  of  iiit>pinitiuu  by  ami  reve- 
lation tVom  such  intelligence.  Miracles  are  not  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  any  more  than  man's  use  of  nature 
is  a  violation  of  nature.  Tliey  are  a  higher  use  of  nature 
than  man  can  make,  a  use  by  a  higlier  intelligence,  and  for 
a  higher  purpose.  Then  these  cardinal  religious  ideas  of 
providence,  answer  to  prayer,  revelation,  iuspinition,  prophecy 
and  miracle,  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  moral  and  religious 
domain  of  nature,  the  higher,  moral  and  spiritual  world, 
for  which  the  physical  world  exists.  They  are  a  necessary 
part  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  world,  in  which  God  exists 
as  the  creator,  lawgiver  and  ruler  of  men  as  their  Father  in 
henven.  They  are  not  a  violation  of  nature,  but  a  jMixt 
of  nature,  the  highest  pirt  of  nnture,  and  the  highest  use 
of  phycical  mtture.  Taking  tlie  monil  and  spiritmU  world 
as  our  bases  of  reasoning,  and  man's  moral  and  spiritual 
nnture  as  our  stamlard,  and  we  must  accept  these  cardinal 
intuitions  of  our  rational,  mural  and  religious  nature. 

t^acrificfl  as  a  confession  of  sin,  and  as  a  means  of  expia- 
tion and  propitiation,  and  as  an  enpressiou  of  gratitude,  is 
univei'sal.  It  is  a  part  of  all  religions,  and  is  found  in  all 
nations  and  tribes  of  men,  and  has  been  thus  univen-all^ 
practiced  in  all  ages.  It  is  either  the  result  of  the  coneti- 
tuUon  of  man's  religious  nature,  or  of  tradition  from  primitive 
revelation,  or  both.  In  either  case  its  propriety  and  i-tlicuvy 
is  established.  In  ^viug  man  a  revealed  rcliuion,  God  woula 
take  this  universal  instinct  of  liumauity,  and  by  elevating  and  ' 
developing,  would  make  it  a  means  of  religious  eullivatioa  ', 
and  elevation.      Atonement  is  another  culholiu  religlaua  id 
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So  also  is  sueriflra  na  a  inenns  uf  atonement.  Infidelity  has 
ever  perelBt^nliy  cliimored  njrainst  this  universal  iiloa  of  all 
reIi;;ioiu.  It  ovitIihiIu  certain  facta  in  nature  and  in  the  moral 
world. 

Vicarious  suffering  13  the  order  of  nature.  We  came  into 
Iwiiig  by  tlie  suffering  of  auotiier.  We  are  reared  to  loaii- 
hoinl  by  tile  vicarious  (oil  and  sacrifice  of  others.     Moral  el&- 


h<u  I 


il  pnigress  jjas  ever  been  through  the 
aanrifice     iif    the    good    and    the    nobli        *"' 


elf- 


The  patriot,  the 
philanthropist  and  the  martyr,  have  ever  given  themxelves 
for  the  enslaved,  the  uufi>rLiiuate,  the  belple^,  and  even  the 
ignorant,  vicious  and  ilegrudeil.  They  never  receive  the 
good  they  confer  on  otliers.  The  patriot  and  martyr  never 
receive  the  result  of  their  sacrifices.  It  accrues  to  others  aiid 
generally  to  the  ones  who  destrov  them.  The  mL^ionarr 
philanthropist  who  labor  for  the  vicious  and  crimiitfU. 
persecuted  and  slikin  by  the  ones  for  whom  they  saci " 
thoniselves.  Then  the  moral  elevation  of  the  nice  has 
lieen  through  the  vicarious  suffering  and  self-sacrifice  of 
good  and  nohle,  for  the  ignorant,  fallen,  degraded  and  unfor- 
tunate; and  often  for  the  vicious  and  ungrateful.  Such  is 
tlie  onler  of  moral  nature.  This  the  infidel  overlooks.  Then 
the  vicarious  atonement  of  tlie  Son  of  God  is  in  taiaet  oocord- 
aiice  with  the  order  of  nature. 

Expiation,  or  the  suffering  of  the  good  for  the  vicious,  is 
another  universal  idea  of  religion,  It  is  necessary  to  vindi- 
cate the  majeety  of  the  government  and  law,  and  to  express 
the  guilt  and  enormity  of  sin.  Also  t4>  express  the  regard 
God  nas  for  the  majesty  of  His  goveniniont,  and  the  inviolar 
bility  of  His  law,  and  His  abhorrence  of  »n,  and  to  show  tha 
inviolability  of  his  law.  Also  to  produce  remorse  and  sorrow 
for  «n,  and  to  arouse  the  moral  nature  of  the  sinner,  and  to 
appeal  to  his  gratitude,  and  secure  his  love  and  devotion, 
to  the  one  thus  sufferijig  for  him.  Administrative  justice, 
and  not  retributive  justice,  demands  expiation.  It  is  de- 
manded by  man's  needs,  and  not  by  any  necessity  of  the 
divine  nature. 

Mediation  is  another  intuition  of  our  nature.  When  we 
have  injured  any  one  dear  to  us,  and  produced  alienation,  w« 
invariably  and  uistluctively  seek  for  a  pterson  of  excellent 
cliaracter,  and  of  influence  with  the  one  we  have  injured,  to 
act  as  mediator,  and  secure  reconciliation.  Man  is  led  by  de- 
votion to  an  exalted  person,  by  faith  in  and  love  for  a  person, 
for  moi*  than  by  mere  abstract  teaching  or  doctrine.  Man 
needs,  also,  an  embodiment  of  doctrine,  and  a  pemonul  exponent 
SJjd  ejcaniple  of   truth,  especially  moral  and  religious  Irul' 
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"Shn  needs  a  pcrsoBnl  object  of  faitli,  devotion,  gratitude  and 
](ive  in  morals  and  religion.  All  revolutions  and  rflbrmations 
liftve  lind  Butli  leadfire,  such  esponenia,  such  objects  of  iuith, 
dvvtJtion  and  love.  Men  must  have  tLem,  and  milJioa't  are 
led  by  devoiiun  Lo  tlieui  iuto  Uie  right,  for  every  one  who  I'a 
controlled  by  altsti'oct  truth  alone.  All  religious  have  hud, 
(kiso,  their  iucaruntions,  manifcstutioDs  uf  diviuily  in  huniau 
form.  Such  incarnation,  such  taking  on  of  humanity  by 
divinity,  b  iiece«sary  lodivept  religion  of  that  overpowering 
influence,  llmt  tJie  nifidcU  object  to.  It  is  needed  to  give  nuui 
contideuce  to  approach  CJod,  If  this  eacrifice  that  man  needs, 
this  atonement,  this  expiation,  this  mediator,  this  personal 
leader,  this  embodiment  and  exponent  of  doctrine,  this  per- 
sonal object  of  taith,  devotion  and  love,  be  an  inoaruatiOQ  or 
a  manitestation  of  divinity  in  human  form,  these  ideas  are 
then  made  universal  and  absolute — they  are  perfected.  The 
human  side  or  element  gives  confidence  to  approach  God,  and 
gives  devotion  and  love.  The  divuie  aide  or  element  gives 
confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice,  atonement  and 
mediator. 

Forgiveness  of  sin  Is  a  cardinal  idea  of  all  religions,  and 
eacrifice  and  atonement  are  universal  as  means  of  obtaining 
forgiveness.  Tlie  skeptic  objects  to  this  idea  of  forgivenefis  of 
sin.  He  assures  ns  that  it  is  imtau^ht  by  nature,  and  Utterly 
contradicted  by  nature,  and  that  it  ts  a  violation  of  the  order  of 
nature,  and  tliat  it  ia  unjust  and  a  destruction  of  all  justice, 
law  and  morality.  His  objections  and  illustrations  are  nil 
taken  from  physical  nature.  There  is  physical  law  and  moral 
law.  If  a  man  violates  physical  law  the  penalty  alwavs  fol- 
lows, though  there  is  recuperative  power,  and  rvmedy  in  this 
case,  if  there  is  reformation.  If  we  violate  moral  law,  the 
I  ^nalty  as  certainly  follows.  It  is  of  two  kinds.  The  sub- 
I  jective,  or  that  which  inheres  in  the  sin,  and  follows  transgres- 
eion  as  certainly  as  tlie  shadow  ibilows  the  subettauce,  such  as 
remorse,  guilt,  sense  of  degradation,  self-reproach,  injury  to 
moral  and  spiritual  nature,  and  the  cultivation  of  evil  habits 
and  propensities.  Also  the  objective  or  that  inflicted  by  the 
person  siimed  against,  such  as  the  loss'of  the  love,  confidence, 
I  'favors  and  society  of  the  persons  sinned  ugabst,  and  the  in- 
I  flictiuu  of  positive  evil  or  penalty.  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
,  (ibeilient  child,  the  parent  inflicts  the  latter  class  of  pcuaUies. 
80  does  society  and  nunian  governments.  60  does  tiod  also. 
The  first  inheres  in  the  sin  itself,  and  God  inflicts  this  also. 
If  a  father  hits  two  children  that  havo  both  disobeyed  bin 
alike,  iind  one  is  rebellions  and  defiant,  and  the  other  penitent  j 
and  wishing  lo  relbrm  and  bo  rostored  to  iiivor,  ho  can  not,  1 
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ftntl  wiB  not,  truit  Ixitli  nlikc.  lie  cnn  and^uet  remora  tL 
objtH-tive  poiuili)'  of  s[a  iiifliot.il  liy  himsdf.  hut  iho  saigM 
live  uiiui  1«  rL-iniivwi  by  tlie  n-r«rMitMl  litV?  of  ihn  oflhulcr.  1 

111  like  luauiier  HuciFty  sliouid  tviimve  tlie  olijn-tive  pcimlH 
in  case  uf  rt-foniuitiim,  but  the  »ii|ija;tive,  tike  i>ireniiur  moT 
remove  by  the  rigltl  kiiiil  uf  life.  IHieii,  n-^rxliiig  Gm)  m 
Father  m  heaven,  he  caii  uiitl  will  jianhiu  ur<  if  we  repent  m.  _ 
reform,  aiid  remove  the  objective  peiuiltv,  but  the  nibjectiigi 
we  cau  remove  on]^  by  livmg  a  holy  life.  In  this  seine  i 
work  out  our  salvation  from  niu.  Tlie  objectrou^  of  the  skejd 
to  these  cardinal  ideait  of  religion  are  based  on  tlio  lam  ai 
analogiod  of  the  phyaicul  world  that  are  utterly  iiiappliicahl, 
HeoverluokB  the  lawiiand  analogic  of  the  muriil  and  B[Hritiq 
world  tliat  are  alone  applicable.  He  also  perverts  and  ml 
atiites  these  cnnJiiiitl  idena  of  religion.  He  dru^.'s  the  spiritU| 
world  down  intu  the  material  world,  and  buries  it  up  in  t' 
material  world.  If  hia  theory  of  the  univen<e  be  true,  tlie  nii 
who  helps  an  unfortunate,  a  diseased,  or  degraded  pereon,  s 
cureti  a  disease,  vit^ites  law,  and  ia  as  much  a  criminal  aa  ui 
who  helps  a  criminal  to  escape  the  sheriff.  His  \iew  and  e 
Bniination  of  nature  are  most  defective  and  distorted. 

Then  these  great  ideas  are  not  a  violation  ot  the  perf 
onler  of  nature,  nor  patching  up  of  nature,  but  a  uece 
part,  and  the  lilgiioit  part,  of  a  perfect  order  of  ualuru. 
lias  ever  altemiiled  to  cmbutly  thow  ciTrdiiml  ideas  ui  a  n-stei^ 
of  religion,  with  (It^tiin  or  truth  to  be  betieveil,  and  worship  aft 
prayer,  prutiie,  and  acts  of  adoration  and  devotion,  luiddiscipliui^l 
or  rules  fur  conduct  aud  life.    He  hiis  always  given  to  tlilt  religioB  I 
ordinances  and  au  organix;iti(>ii  and  officers.    Uuvcrnmetil«  aii4  I 
socieliw  must  haveorgaiiiiuition,  orduinnces,  and  othoera,  they 
are  neoeesiiry  to  their  efficieui^y,  wanis,  aud  very  exiateuoe. 
The  &ame  holds  true  of  religioiL     Ordinaiioes  acoomplisli  tli« 
same   purposes  in   religion  and  embiNly  some  great  truth. 
Organization  is  necessary  to  systematic  work,  and  officew  as 
leaders.   Then  following  a  true  inductive  pliiloeophy,  aud  taking 
the  data  furnished  byiuaiiV  moral  and  reiigious  nature,  as  tlifi 
subject  of  investigation ,  and  its  great  intuitions  ns  our  atandard, 
we  can  no  more  reject  these  cardinal  hleas  of  religion  thaa  we  . 
can   gravitntioQ   or  ctystallization   in    the    physical   world.  ■ 
ticience  may  olovat«  these  great  religioua  ideas.  luid  etrip  then  1 
of  errors  that  man  has  attached  to  them,  but  it  can  not  crad^  ' 
cate  them.     It  may  develop  aud  amplify  them,  but  it  can  not 
elimin»t4!  them.    A  nuiu  would  only  demouatrate  hid  own  fully 
who  would  reject  all  idea  of  gnivitatiou  or  chemical  acti^m, 
becuiiw  he  can  not  Hutl  thetii  in  the  moral  and  religious  world. 
But  his  fully  would  i>u  no  greater  than  that  uf  certain  would- 
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be  philosophers  of  our  own  day,  who  reject  these  cardinal  re- 
ligious ideas  because  they  are  not  deposited  as  a  residuum  in 
their  retorts  or  crucibles,  and  they  can  not  be  weighed  in  their 
scales,  or  dissected  with  their  scalpels.  A  true  inductive  philo- 
sophy would  give  them  more  certainty  tlian  the  results  of  the 
physical  world,  for  it  is  only  by  melius  of  them  that  the  results 
of  the  physical  world  can  be  reached. 

K  we  have  accomplished  our  purpose,  we  have  shown  the 
fallacy  and  utter  lack  of  true  philosophical  method  in  the 
course  of  the  materialist,  and  shown  that  by  a  true  philosophic 
method,  these  great  cardinal  ideas  of  religion  ai*e  verified  and 
justified,  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  them  that  a  true  science  of 
the  universe  can  be  constructed.  Physical  science  without 
them,  no  more  gives  us  a  true  science  of  nature,  than  a  treatise 
on  anatomy  would  be  a  description  of  man.  As  in  one  case 
the  mind,  the  spirit,  that  for  which  the  body  exists,  would  be 
omitted ;  so  in  the  other  the  moral  and  religious  element  of 
nature,  that  for  which  physical  nature  exists,  would  be  omitted. 
It  is  only  the  lifeless  corpse,  and  not  the  living  organization, 
that  the  materialist  examines,  and  as  the  corpse  decays  under 
tlie  investigation  of  tlie  anatomist,  so  nature  decays  and  rots 
under  the  search  of  the  materialist  into  irreligion,  godlessness, 
selfishness,  brutality  and  crime.  In  science  as  in  religion,  ''The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  a  knowledge 
of  His  holy  will  the  foundation  of  all  understanding," 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

EVDLUnOK   AND  THE  PtXXAyESCK  OF  RELioicnr. 

Is  til",  our  concluding  chnpter,  we  will  inquire  whether 
peno&neHce  of  nay  eyslvm  nf  nligioii  be  compntible  with 
evolution  anil  prt^re^  cluimecl  l>y  laodt^m  thought.  All 
concvde  that  nioii  li^rnn  tn  a  cuiidition  uf  chilil-like  siinplici^j 
xitd  iguumime,  and  tlial  lie  )i&*  pro^.'nsi'ed  in  arts,  scieiice, 
civilizutiuii.  All  will  couoeite  tlml  lie  will  continue  to  prci 
go  lung  oi  lie  make^  »  right  use  of  Uie  means  of  progress  ax 
him.  Wliat  ef&ct  will  iliia  continual  progresi  have  on  tlie  , 
maiieiicc  of  Chrlttiaiuty  or  any  ayotem  of  religion  7  Korae  con- 
tend thai  ttie  result  of  tlii«  progres  will  be  ine  elimination  of 
ftll  religion  out  of  human  life  and  thought.  t>ueh  persons  coii- 
leiui  tlial  religion  is  a  perversion  of  man's  vcnenition  and  map- 
v«Ioii&neis  or  .-miritunlity.  The  fallacy  of  such  aii  nssumptiatt 
is  apparent,  when  we  remember  that  all  oiher  intuitions  or, 
elements  of  uur  imture  are  to  be  elevated,  puriKed  and  am[^ 
fied.  But  the  religioua  element  ia  to  be  enwiicatcd,  and  W6 
con  eee  nu  reason  why,  except  that  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought.  They  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  restraint  of  thc^  great 
religious  ideas. 

Ill  our  last  chapter  we  demonstrated  that  these  cardinal  re- 
ligiims  ideas  are  a  necessary  jmrt  of  our  nature,  and  the  high- 
est l>art  of  our  nature.  Fiugress  will  not  uliaiige  man's  nnlure 
except  hy  development  It  will  not  enujiutte  the  r^nani 
element  of  man's  own  nature.  It  will  only  elevate,  puriiy, 
and  enlarge  it.  As  man  progrewes  anil  acquires  greater 
knowledge  and  power,  he  will  have  still  greater  need  of  the 
regulative  inllueni.'e  of  tliis  regnaiit  element  of  his  nature.  Ak 
we  ini-'rease  the  si>c-ed  of  maehiuery  we  do  not  dii^pense  wi^ 
the  need  of  regulating  eoutrol.  \\  e  increase  the  necessity  tat 
it. 

Religion  has  ever  been  the  animating  princijile  of  all  great  ^ 
reforms,  revulntions  ajid  movements  of  the  human  mtnil.  All 
law,  government,  philanthropy,  mid  exalted  enthusiasm  bos 
owed  its  origin  m  religion  ;  has  been  Ixiaed  on  it,  and  animated 
and  controlled  by  it.  It  hns  funiished  to  poeU-y,  (miming, 
eoalplure,  luid  ait,  thuir  auiuintioir  rii'iuciplo  and  their  moat 
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exnilefl  themes.  If  luan  had  been  divested,  in  his  infnncy,  of 
this  life-giving  power,  would  the  race  have  produced  a  Gaute- 
mn,  a  Zoroaster,  an  Abraham,  a  Muses,  a  eulomoii,  a  David, 
a  Hocrat«3,  a  Plato,  a  Paul,  a  Luther,  a  Howard,  a  Homer,  a 
Dante,  a  Virgil,  a  Milton,  a  Locke,  Newton  or  Bacon  ?  Would 
mere  materialism  have  given  us  tlie  Hind,  ^iieid,  a  PanuUsa 
Lost,  a  Book  uf  Job,  aEuok  of  Psalms,  or  the  morality  of  Mows, 
8ovrates,  Plato,  Solomon,  Paul,  or  Christ?  The  automaton — 
the  caoutchouc  man  of  Faber — is  as  much  man  as  the  ideal  man 
of  mulern  materialism,  without  moral  or  religious  nature.  If 
the  anatomist  were  to  insist  on  expelling  fi^ni  the  body  all 
mind,  life,  and  spirit,  as  necessary  to  a  proper  study  of  man, 
and  then  insist  that  his  cLi^fied  statements  concerning  the  de- 
caying skeleton  are  a  complete  science  of  nian,  he  would  be 
guilty  of  no  greater  madness  than  is  attempted  by  modem 
science,  so-called.  Progress  will  no  more . eliminate  religion 
out  of  man's  nature  or  life  and  thought,  than  oniitomy  will 
eliminate  life  or  the  mind  out  of  the  body.  As  u  true  science 
of  man  gives  to  the  spirit  the  highest  and  most  important  place 
and  regards  the  body  ne  the  servant  of  tlie  mind,  so  does  a  trua 
Bcieiice  of  human  progress  gives  to  religion  the  highei^t  and  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  lile  of  the  race. 

There  remains  one  more  question:  "Can  any  system  of 
religion  remain  the  permanent  religion  of  the  race  if  man 
continues  to  progress?"  Will  not  the  race  outgrow  any  sys- 
tem of  religion  in  its  progress?  Will  not  the  permanence  of 
itny  system  be  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  progress?  Will  not 
such  a  system  at  last  check  hunmn  progress,  at  a  certain 
stage,  and  petrify  it  at  that  point?  Must  not  man  construct 
for  himself  new  systems  of  religion,  or  at  least  enlar^  and 
improve  what  he  has  by  udding  to  it,  as  he  does  in  science  ? 

Truth  is  of  two  kindii,  the  accidental  and  partial,  and  the 
universal  nnd  eternal.  Law  and  religion  are  of  three  kinds: 
Negative  law,  or  that  which  merely  furbids  what  is  wrong ; 
positive  statutory  law,  which  undertakes  to  sjiecify  lu  detail 
all  duty  and  how  it  is  to  be  performcil ;  uuiverGal  law,  or  a 
law  of  geueral  truths,  universally  applicable  principles.  The 
first  is  suited  to  children  and  the  childhood  of  the  race. 
The  second  is  disciplinary  in  character,  and  is  suited  to  youth 
and  the  youth  of  tno  race.  The  third  is  suited  to  mauhood 
and  the  manhood  of  the  race. 

Mankind  can  outgrow  a  system  of  negative   precepts,  for 
as  the  child  soon  needs  ini<truction  and  discipline,  and  so  does 
the  race.     Man  can  outgrow  a  system   of  positive  slalutory   ■ 
law,  just  OS  the  youth  out;rrows  such  a  system  of  discipline    ' 
and  restraint  as  he  approaches  manhood.     Then  syBlema  o{ 
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R  and  reava  of  tb«i ,  _, 

I  wen  nWrrfil  tkat  dU  net  acmrd  whh  the 
I  eait  lo  one  oAt,  and  anotber  nfaoi- 
l^iM  mtn  dHcanled  iheorf  after  tbeotj,  ■•  tbcy  oot- 
P«w  then,  BJiul  Iba  gnat  nadeiiTine  prindiJe,  tbc  port 
OBlnl  tnith,  waa  diKovend.  Then  aB  ^naametm  ciTBlal- 
luad  anand  tfait  oentnl  tntth  inU  a  system,  and  a  scKnoa 
«aa  aituDgcd.  Thne  gnat  centnl  tnithf ,  theae  diutumI 
ideal,  these  imdeH^mg  prinriplee,  man  never  oulgnxnu  He 
nay  learn  more  of  tbor  aonpe  and  gra^  ami  tbe  anpliluda 
at  Ihair  apfiUaaioa,  hni  he  never  ouigrowa  them.  )Uii  will 
aer«r  outgrow  the  Co[>eniican  tbeorjr  of  the  uuirerw.  He 
BMf  kani  nan  of  its  infinite  appticatkm  to  the  boiuidkw 
nrteiM  of  tba  unirene,  thruug^  ^jstems  oT  sj-siems.  lo  in- 
finity, but  he  will  never  outgrow  iL  In  like  maDner  man 
will  never  outgrow  the  law  of  gravitation.  He  mar  Wra 
sfJiw  of  it»  Kope  and  infinite  applicatiMi  iu  tbe  bpuntlles 
uoiveiM,  but  be  wiU  never  progre:s  tiejrotid  il.  All  iium'a 
eai»<!i]tiont  progrm  will  lead  him  throttgli  wider  aiid  wider 
nuuificiitiiins,  but  it  will  never  lead  liim  lx.-youd  tliem,  lie  fala 
pn^r«««  what  it  mny.  He  can  not  iiutgnjw  universul  truths 
The  Bnm«  j;eneniiization  will  applj  to  religion.  Man  can 
and  has  outgrown  syslems  of  negative  commands,  or  poeitiVA 
Btatutory  lawe;  but  be  can  not  uulgntw  h  system  of  universal  '. 
truth  or  genentl  jiriiiclples.  A  fysteiit  (if  religiuii  tbut  ninket 
nbnolute  Olid  eiernal  the  caiholic  and  cardinal  religjiiiu  idi'oa, 
GikI  and  hi"  attribul«)t,  creeliun  uiid  guvenimeut  by  Uim, 
Bpiriluul  life  and  exi»l«ncee,  good  oiul  evil,  right  and  wrong, 
responsibility  and  accountability,  reward  and  [^lunishment, 
pruvideiic«,  prayer,  and  answer  lo  prayer,  revelaUoii,  iuspiro- 
tiiin,  prtiphwy,  miracle,  sacrifice,  utotiemeiit,  expiatiou,  me- 
dintiiHi,  ppnwinU  lender,  embodime^it  nnd  exponent  of  doo- 
trino  in  religion,  object  of  fiulh,  devoliuu  and  love,  will  ba 
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uuiversal  and  eterniil.     An  iiicaruntion  will  make  these  ideas 
infinite  titul  eternal. 

If  this  religioii  eonlains  a  perfect  s>'8t#m  of  reformation  o. 
life,  or  spiritual  regenerHtiDn,  and  ftirgiveoei^  of  sin,  oiid  a    ' 
perfect  systeni  of  HbsohiU  Iriitli  to  l>e  believed,  veneratiim, 
praise  Kijd  worship,  for  a  perfect  object  of  worMhiii,  and  n  i>er- 
fect  rule  for  life,  and  connilete  or^iiiziition  sna  ordinances,    i 
susceptible  of  universal  application,  it  «m  nut  \>e  outgrown  hy  ] 
progress,     Man  may  Icaru  more  of  tlie  sci>[>e  and  sr-M\)  of 
these  universiil  priiieiple*,  and  leani  to  apply  them  better  to 
his  progress  and  ndvauceinent,  but  be  will   uever  outgrow   I 
them,  any  more   than   he  will  the  universal  nnd  eti-rnal  i 
science.     Then  the  question  concerning  Christianity,  or  any  I 
system  of  reli^Hon,  is:  Is  it  a  system  of  universal  mid  eternal   ' 
trmlis?      Are    its    principles   suwiptible   of  universal    nnd   * 
etenml  application?    If  this  be  the  coae,  it  can  not  be  out-  ] 
grown. 

Did  spnce  permit,  the  author  would  apply  these  general 
hints  to  Christianity,  and  elnb<)rate  them  move  fully.  Should  ' 
tlic  prexeat  work  meet  with  a  rece]>tion  tliat  encourages  him 
to  believe  that  good  can  be  aaM^)tupli^hed  by  his  efliirU,  he 
will  follow  this  work  with  another  one,  ui  wliivli  hn  will  de- 
velop whiit  is  merely  Bu^^-ested  here.  In  it  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  than  was  possible  in  this  book:  What  wn»  man's 
primitive  condition?  Does  man  need  a  revealed  religion? 
What  should  be  its  basic  ideasT  IIow  should  it  be  given  and 
develo|ied7  is  Christianity,  in  its  basic  ideas,  tt)e  religion 
nuin  needs?  Has  it  been  given  to  miin  as  his  needs  and  na- 
ture demanded?  What  has  Christianity  done  lor  mnn?  Can 
mnn  outgrow  Christianity?  eto.  Thetjc  and  kiudre(i  topics 
will  be  discussed. 

There  is  a  line  of  Ibongbt  that  never  has  been  presented  in 
a  connected  view  that  forms  one  of  the  strongest  defenses  that 
cun  be  made  for  tlie  religion  of  Christ.  ^Vlth  the  1io)h>  that 
he  has  been  instrumentjil  in  leading  the  reader  to  nn  nppre- 
bcrision  of  infinite  and  elurnal  truth,  and  a  prayer  that  all 
may  be  made  free  by  the  truth,  he  bids  all  farewell. 


APPEXDIX. 


TymliiWi  Statrm^nl  o/  Mf  Emhitirm  ITypothtta. 

We  can  not  reawt  iwfcing  Tyudall,  sin<»  he  bas  nvowed  hie 
cluiHlion  to  recogniee  in  nu(tt«rull  puKBibJIities  nf  being,  and 
inclinntion  to  accept  the  stupendous  liyjiothesia  expnsMd  ia 
({uoution  from  him:  How  ciime  all  tlieee  exiaiencM  to  whicli 
Kl«r>i,  if  once  lat«nt,  to  bechnaged  into  the  p>itcnlialT    What 
changed   what  was  merely  laleui  into   the   piiWntialT    Wbat 
cliaiigca  what  ia  pntentint  into  tlie  actual  T    Accefiiiiig  »>  kiu- 
penduua  an  uaBuinptjun  does  nut  relieve,  but  ratlier  incroiiBea  ilie' 
difficulty  that  in  itill  H   ' 


Anthropomorj/liam  o/  SfUntisU, 

One  of  the  chnrges  made  bv  evdlutionista  against  the  theory 
of  creation,  is  tltat  it  iintliroponiorphizes  the  Infinite  Cauae,  or 
Source  of  all  things.  The  objectionable  BJithroponior[Jhiiim  is  not 
in  the  theory  of  creiition,  but  in  their  caricature  of  it.  A  favor- 
ite subterfuge  is  to  apeak  of  the  theory  of  creation,  as  tliougli  it 
necesurily  subjected  InKnite  RetuKin  and  ita  acta  to  all  tlie  Mm- 
itations,  icnoranu:  and  imperfections  of  Hiiite  reuwn,  Hun  hua 
to  Kearch  for  truth  and  ideas,  and  to  compare  them,  in  his  roaaoii- 
ing,  and  to  study  out  the  end  that  is  most  desirable,  and  the  plan 
thul  will  beat  aciMimpHah  it,  and  the  beat  means  to  be  uecil.  He 
often  blunders  and  laiU,  and  has  to  contrive  and  toil  to  remedy 
it,  and  is  n  mere  shapor  or  tinker,  and  not  a  maker  or  creator. 
It  is  tacitly  ai^umed,  by  these  ubjectora  to  the  ttieory  of 
that  InQnit«  Iteusou  is  subject  to  the  iiarae  limltoiliuna 

Grfections.  Creation  is  not  in  nccordtince  with  law,  and 
made  to  aecord  with  true  scientific  ideas.  Uovernm 
proviiliMice  by  tliu  Creator  are  in  violation  of  nil  law  and  iwien- 
lific  order.  They  arc  an  after  thought  of  an  intelligence  that  fuiled 
in  the  tint  efTort,  and  an  attempt  to  patch  up  a  mistake.  Tele- 
oliigy  implie«Hludyingand  contriving  and  tiiiKering  of  nrocenoib 
I«  meet  encit.  thni  have  to  bo  etudied  out,  and  UiUid for,  by  <'florl. 
In  this  way  an  nttenipt  is  made  to  load  dowu  the  idea  of  crealkW' 
by  renwin,  govuniment  by  tl.u  Cri-jiu.i',  Hi<d  j.H>iiJcin.ii  wiib  ul>- 
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nirdities  th&t  will  break  it  down  and  destroy  it.    It  !■  a  moit 
unfair  and  uujuat  pervereioD  of  the  idea, 

A  child  who  does  not  ktiow  the  Alphabet,  And  who  wnnta  to 
read  a  book,  haa  to  leurn  luburiiiuflv  the  alplialx-t,  what  x 

I  letten   represent,    how   to  cmnolnp    tho  foundH  into  ■yl1a> 
hies,  Bud  the  Hylkblea  into  wurdi»,  nnd  wnrdR   into   ncnU-nce*. 
He    haM   to  learn    the  Tnrious   nit-aiiiugs   and   uuva  of    wonl*i 
and    bv  coitip8ri«on    determine   the  particolar    ineniiiiig    each 
word  hue  in  eueti  case  of  iu  uw,  and  ti^  uniting  tlitme  meuniiijia   j 
he  reaches  tlie  thought,  and  by  coiubimnK  ibnuglita  he  raacbei   i 
bia  end  or  object    iluxlev  glnncca  over  the  page,  and  nearly  all 
the  proeeBfes  that  the  child  went  through  so  laburiuu«lf  he  umiu 
entirely.    Others  he  performs  immcdiutely  ur  intuitively,  iiiid    j 
un consciously  to  hiniBelf.    It  would  be  gross  folly  to  wy  that    , 
because  the  child  reaches  the  thought  sii  laboriously,  lluxlcy 
must.    And  it  is  a  etill  more  grim  tikurdity  to  aMum«  thai  In*    | 

le  Reason  muKt  be  aubject  lo  the  liniilationa  and  imperfectioDs 
of  finite  reaaon.    InSnite  Iteaiton  bnnWN  imuietliately  and  nbeo- j 
lutely,  and   acts  aeeorilingly.    In  teleology  in   naturn,  Intinito  1 
KensuQ   uiten  perfect   means   lo   acc»mp1i»li,   iDfaUihly,  the  end,    i 
¥ith   absolute   knowledi;^,  and  without  anv  itii|*rlection.     It 
9  in  acwirdanee  with  law,  the  highest  law,  law  of  Infinite  Heai- 
ion.    Because  ends  are  aocoinplislied  by  nieaon  in  creation,  it 
iocs  not  follow  that  there  is  the  aludying,  contriving  nnd  labor- 
oUH  thought  there  is  in  man's  works.    It  ia  done  infaUibly,  with 

ferfccl  and  immediate  knowledge,  and  in  accordance  with  ths 
igheHt  law,  law  of  absolute  reason.  So  also  government  and  I 
pnividence  are  a  neeess.nry  jiart  of  the  highest  law,  law  of  govern- 
ment l)y  intelligence  over  intelligences.  They  are  a  part  of  its 
perfection,  and  necensary  U>  ila  perfection,  and  not  a  patching  of 
a  failure. 

Objrtiiimt  to  Xebtilar  IfypothftU. 

As  the  author  has  been  criticised  as  almost  insolent,  and  cer- 
tninly  audacious  in  Teuturing  to  question  the  nebular  bypotho- 
■U,  he  will    restate  his   reasons:    1.  It   is  but  a  hypothesis,  « 

Suess.  II.  We  have  not  any  knowledge  of  matter  in  lis  primor> 
ial  constitution,  or  initial  condition,  in  a  nebulous  am  dition.  W« 
have  no  knowledge  of  matter  changed  by  heat  or  any  other  pro- 
cess of  nature,  or  held  by  anv  process  of  nature,  in  a  gii«4-oua 
condition,  or  fire-mist,  for  any  length  of  time.  Indeed,  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  soliils  produced  by  any  process  of  nature  from 
what  was  primordiallv  a  gas.  Our  experience  is  just  the  con- 
trary. Gates  are  prmiuced  from  solids.  III.  There  is  asKunied 
an  known,  what  is  unknown,  and  can  not,  from  the  nature  of  tin 
question,  be  known.  It  is  nut  known,  nnd  cnn  not  be  known, 
that  our  solar  system  was  once  u  nebulous  cloud,  or  cloud  of 
fiorv  vapor.  IV,  The  assumption  involve*  tbe  impoMible,  coi 
trnoictory  and  alieurd.  If  nil  abKilute  siinec  was  pervadiid  b 
thi^  Orc-misi.  where  was  the  hent  rnJinU-d  to  when  it  iri 
cuolingV  If  but  H  luriion,  \vliat  held  this  repellent  mass  intbi 
p(,rtioii  or.-iuK.-ef    ^i^iywasnot 
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mus  ■baolutcly  cold  and  remain  so  diiting  rlfmity  T    When  ■ 
pliiKl  tn  tlic  formiition  of  our  eartli,  it  iis  m  we  liave  vhowjli  I 
lUHM  of  abBurdilicH.     It  contradicta   kDuwii   GiL'ta.      I'    '     ' 
atstent  with  the  idea  of  the  properties  of  the  elemeaMry  a 
sbtncLii,  an<l  chemical  nffinitj',  nnd  the  idea  of  life  erer  appc"' 
un  uur  planet.     It  coiitrudictH  oleur  laws  of  mechnnicKl  pre__, 
and  repellent  force  of  such  renelleot  maa^  and  many  other 
eurdttic:^  already  eiiumurutcd  eltvwhere.     Fur  these  rexaom 
■"     '   '      "         '  "'    1  thin  nebuUr  hypo 

Tlu!  Propnganda  of  Aihtitlte  Srieiituti. 
AVhile  no  one  will  object  to  freedom  of  sprcch  and  thon^^^i 
to  tiip  atheist  aud  other  unbelievers  Hdvocatinj;  iind  diavemiua*'^ 
their  Betitiment«  in  a  proper  mauner,  yot  certain  tliinga  are  p. 
ticed  thiit  are,  at  lenet,  questionable  a>  mntteis  of  taste  I . 
propriety,  and  of  doubtful  honesty.  We  have  iw-ailled  soioncfi 
MBociationB  and  societies;  we  have  scientilic  lecturers  and  l_ 
turea;  scientific  authore  and  books;  scientilic  aeries;  scienttl 
papers  and  journals ;  we  huve  aim  lilemry  juumaU  and  wriM., 
and  lectures;  we  have  political  papers  and  authors  alfw.  No  oM'^ 
doubta  that  so  alt-iwrvadtng  an  inniience  aa  religion,  has  its  btm- 
in)^  on  ncience,  literature  and  polities,  and  tunt  each  of  these 
haa  its  relatione  to  reliaton.  These  bcarlnipi  and  relatiuns  should 
be  carefully  studied  and  honestly  and  fenrteiwily  stated.  Hue  one 
can  scarcely  Hee  the  Decemity  for  offieen  and  lecturers,  before 
Bcientilic  aosociations,  going  clear  out  of  their  wa^  to  make 
attackn  on  religion,  or  make  flings  at  it.  Nor  for  their  pursuing 
such  a  course  to  such  an  extent  tliat  scientific  ansociationa  arv 
almost  synouyins  in  the  public  Tiiinds  with  inlidel  propaganda. 
One  can  see  no  necessity  for  Tyndall  and  Huxley  and  others 
availing  thenuelves  of  the  aUai  of  an  annual  presidential  addreai 
to  aaaail  reliuiou.  One  can  see  no  necesiiilv  fur  a  paper,  claiming 
to  be  sdentiSc,  going  clear  out  of  iio  way  to  niake  an  attack  on 
religion,  an  was  done  by  the  only  weekly  tliat  arrogatre  to  itself 
the  term  "  Scientific."  Nor  for  the  conlinuetl  tone  of  fliieers  and 
insults  there  are  in  some  of  our  large  dailies,  whenever  relinuu 
is  referred  lo.  A  preacher  is  a  "gosjiel  slinn-r,"  and  a  church  a. 
"  gospel  shop,"  in  the  low  slang  of  one  of  thene  corrupters  of 
public  morals  and  taste.  Then  the  cardinal  idea«of  religiou  are 
openly  aawiled  or  covertly  sneered  at  in  nearly  every  number. 
The  worst  disseminators  of  infidelity  to-day  are  some  of  the  lead- 
ing dailies  of  our  leading  cities,  and  a  majority  of  them  can  be 
included  in  the  list.  The  s.ime  is  true,  to  some  extent,  of  several 
of  onr  literary  papers  and  masazines.  The  cardinal  ideas  of 
Christianity  are  assailed,  ridiculed  and  caricatured  in  story  and 
editorial  and  the  heavier  articles.  Several  of  our  literary  ivrit«ra 
never  speak  of  rclifnon,  but  to  stab  it.  One  well  known  writer^ 
never  has  a  villain  in  his  storiea,  but  ho  is  a  priest  or  churdl] 
officer,  or  noted  member.  His  heroes  are  unlMilievers.  ICeligiot 
alwavA  fi(;ureH  as  cunt  and  kypocriay  on  bis  pages,  lie  b  a  typV4 
of  a  largo  class. 
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Wc  have  n  Inrge  cIbbs  of  lecturers,  litprarj',  Kientific  and  non*  ] 
Rescript.    Mniij'  u«e  the  advaiUitge  tliuK  given,  to  njienly  aiwail  I 
or  covertly  ridicule  or  cnricatiiro  reli)pi>n.  Htid  diiBeminuIn  inft<  I 
drlily.     We  have  mAgazuies  calling  theuiselves  po))iiiurly  Hcieu-    I 
titic,  that  are  fanatical  and  bigoted  pnipngaiidiHtH  of  infidelity,   I 
W»  have  international  series  of  bonktt  called  ecientilic,  Uiat  are  I 
atheistic   and    bigotedly  infidel.      We  are  not  questioning  the  I 
riglit  of  the!<e  persons  to  entertain  such  st'ntimcnls,  or  to  dinsem-  ' 
inat«  them,  but  we  do  qucDtion  the  taste  and  propriety,  and  the 
lionaiy  of  the  nay  in  which  it  is  done.     When  an  atsociation    . 
profesaea  to  lie  scientific,  let  it  be  such.    If  it  is  an  infidel  propa- 
ganda, let  it  avow  what  it  is.     Infidelity  and  science  a 
aynnnymous,  nor  is  religion  an  enemy  to  bcience.    A  man 
aeientifio  in  the  truest  and  broadest  xentie,  and  not  oeaail  religion, 
and  indeed  be  religious,  as  thousands  of  the  best  acientinu  ar 
exainpleo.    If  lecturers  and  officers  of  auck  associations  wish  t 
assail  religion,  let  them  call  their  effort  by  its  right  name,  and 
not  steal  Uie  livery  of  science  Xa  serve  iufidelity.    If  Proctor  is 
to  lecture  on  astronomy,  let  liim  do  eo,  and  not  step  away  out  to 
one  side  and  wander  off  to  deceive  end  insult  his  audience  by  a 
rehash  of  Paine's  stale  objectioua  to  the  sziv.  chapter  of  Num- 
bcr^i.      If  the  editors  of  a  scientific  journal  or  a  medical  journal 
want  to  assail  religion,  let  them  hone«tly  publiiih  an  in^dcl  pa- 
per,   and  not  do  as  eeveral  of  tliene  have  done,  get  patronage 
under  the  garb  of  medicine  or  science,  and  then  peddle  infidelity 
under  such  license.     When  we  buy  a  daily  newspaper  or  a  politi- 
cal journal,  we  do  not  want  to  be  compelled  to  Kiad  our  tables 
with,  and  place  before  our  fainiljea  the  baldest  infidelity,  and 
shing  and  black guardiKui,  in  connection  with  the  news  we  sup- 
posed we  were  purohasing.    Let  such  men  sail  under  their  true 
colore  and  tell  us  what  they  have  for  ua  when  they  ofler  their 
wares.    A  gentleman  once  bad  placed  Iwfore  him  adisb  of  pickled 
peartL     On   looking  carefully  into  il,  he  detcrted  a   drowned 
mouse.    Calling  his  hostess  to  him,  he  said,  "Madam,  I  know 
that  pick  led  pears  arc  mud.    Pickled  mice  may  be  as  good,  or 
far  Iwtter.    They  may  ne  according  to  your  taste.     I  am   not 
questioning  the  fact,  or  the  accuracy  of  your  taste.    lint  as  a 
matter  of  jiersonal  right,  I  must  be  allowed  to  exercise  my  own 
tasl«,  when  it  conies  to  my  own  eatiug.    I  prefer  to  have  pickled 
mice  and  pickled  pears  served  in  separate  dishes.    Then  I  am  nl- 
hiwfd  li)  exercise  my  undoubted  riuht  to  choose  what  1  will  ent," 
Su  we  say  to  these  particx.    We  know  that  science,  ixiliticH,  lit- 
erature  and  art  are  good.     We  know  that  books,  lectiiru)  nud  ]«- 

fers  lliat  are  really  scientific  or  literary  or  politicpl  are  good,  . 
ufidelity  niay  be  good.  It  may  be  tlio  most  pAcetlciit  of  all 
things,  according  to  their  taste.  We  question  neither  the  taste 
nor  the  excellence  of  what  thry  love.  But  as  a  matter  of  ]>erBonaI 
right  oil  our  part,  and  honesty  on  theirs,  we  inaist  that  they  serve 
them  to  us  in  different  dishcv.  and  each  under  its  right  name. 
There  is  impudence  in  the  cool,  monopoly  of  science,  and  llie 
terms  science,  and  scientific,  liy  such  associations,  publications 
and  men.  .Some  of  our  beat  scienlibls  entertain  no  such  viewi^  J 
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but  the  opposite.    Tliere  are  nt  leut  two  ndes  to  tbe  qimtjoi 
It  tliej-  miiBt  use  the  terma,  lei  them  urefis  the  proper  u^jeclivt^ 
nntl  (TbU  tbeiUBelves  aibeUtic  «cieuuDc  a-eociaiiima,  paper**  lot 
turere.  bookn  or  scrien.    This  would  be  houeut,  modest  nml  tn 
aii'l  tiirir  premiit  ciiurae  is  neitlier.    Il  m  tspeciuUy  ai 
wUi?it  vm  remeiiit>er  that  the  favorite  hobbiun  of  Huch  o  . 
Ibeoriea  at  beet,  guessM,  hypi>lhcaca  Id  reulitv.     ThcD  there  i)i 
Durruw-iniiiilcd  bigiitry  nnil  lamttk-iam  aaiuug  suioutitilM.  ae  gre_ 
aa  L'vur  chanict«rinH]  uny  nitiuiouH  bigot.    Tb«  fanatical  «ial  *>1|L 
wtiirh  y»uinans  or  Fbke  will  defend  any  thing  connected  irjn 
thate  hobble*,  the  indignation  they  (lisptny  tuwarde  un«  who  dtapi 
to  question  tlwm,  ll:u  HNwr"  of  Huxley  and  others,  In  e|i«ak>a| 
of  religion  and  rvligiuus  perwnih,  in  ihv  Ninic  heul  llinl  kindlnj 
in  the  opjKwite  pnrty   the  tireu  titHt  burped  Rruno  andSerirolai 
It  iB  foabionable  now  to  Kncer  at  prieats  and  preaRhing,  and  t 
■Duitc  at  tbe  idea  of  thuir  tivi>r  huvluu  iluue  any  guild,  and  nt  Ml 
maus  and  tlic  litemturv  of  prie^ta.     The  rostruui  and  lecture  aq 
to  take  llie  place  of  pulpit  and  arrinun.    Tlie  intelligence  ( 
prioHta,  and  their  edacutiuii  and  their  place  in  lii^lory,  will  con 
pare  with  titat  of  any  daw  of  mm.    Their  the^iee,  religkc 
morality  and  riehteoumesB,  arc  the  highest  men  have  ever  invei 
tigatad.    Their IxMlra  and  sermuna,  in  lalpnt,  ueefnineas  and  In 
purtance,  aiuuia  the  «Lme  relation  to  litemtiire  that  their  themesdl 
to  thought.     Every  Sunday,  all  orer  Chriatcndom.  hundreda  o' 
thnusande  of  men,  embracing  a  largo  portion  of  the  talented  an 
educated  of  thia  generalion,  are  presenting,  for  the  coni^dcrathx.,^ 
of  men,  the  raoHt  important  and  exalted  themes  of  human  ihouehCj 
Thin  had  been  the  uue  for  many  hundred  years.     The  work  orrat  I 
rostrum  now  set  up  a»  a  rirai,  la  now,  and  ever  will  be,  but  U  « J 
dron  t«  the  ocean  in  importance  and  influence.  J 

When  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  world  we  find  that  etrnp  1 
glee  tor  rcligiooe  freedom  were  headed  by  believcm  and  rcadora 
of  the  Blb^,  during  all  modem  times.     I'olittcal  and  mental  I 
freedom  have  been  the  results  of  such  stru^cs,  and  not  ila  I 
cau»o.    The  history  of  Switcerland,  OermAny,  France,  Holland,  i 
England  and  the  United  States  provesthis.     We  owe  to  tbe  Prob-  I 
eetant  Beformation,  and  not  to  infidelity,  our  freedom,  prognM  .{ 
ud  civilixHtion.     We  cloae  this  thought  by  calling  attention  M  1 
the  covert  hostility  to  religion  displayed  in  what  are  called  pop-  f 
ular  acienoe  primers.    In  some,  atheism  is  boldiv  preaeDted  at  j 
science.    In  otherv,  religiaa  is  ouvertiv  caricaturetT  or  sneered  at,  i 
In  all  tliero  is  a  eart^fal  ignoring  of  all  idea  of  intelligence  in  th«  I 
unuae  or  wiutrol  of  the  phenomena  prtsented.    Mntter  and  foret^  1 
naiiiral  forces  and  laws,  are  studiously  presented  as  the  ottl^  1 
oHuae,  and  all-suflicient  cauae.     if  there  is  not  an  attempt  to  diis-  J 
prove  all  cuunectioD  of  intelligence  with  the  phenomena,  a  cAro-  1 
ful  eiTbrt  is  made  to  show  that  matter  and  force  arc  sufficient.  nn4 
no  intelli^Rce  is  needed  in  tlie  cause.    The  reader  in  led  up  fnat 
to  face  witb  tlie  forces  of  nature  and  left  in  intended  atbeiNm. 
If  there  is  reco^iition  nf  crention,  or  inlvlligcncf  in  the  orj^q  I 
or  control  ol'  phemmiena.  bv  Uio  author,  contrary  to  the  ex|ii-i't» 
tloun  of  the  {)rojectorti  of  tfie  Herim,  as  was   the  CJise   in  Qiiatr^ 
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,£igeH'  "Eiknohgy."  the  maater-spirit  must  ndminister  tbe  correc- 
^•"o   in  nn  stlieislk  Hppendii,  as,  was  [lune  in   Umt  caw.     It  is 

the  worlil  demolUlied  this  Trojan  horse,  and  eoiiyiflled  the 

kliuvigh  Greeks  concealed  in  it  to  Bght  in   Uie  open  field  tinder 
their  true  colore. 

It  the  God-Idta  an  Intuition  f 

If  we  aae  the  tenn  God-idea  in  the  sense  nf  a  tendency  to  wor- 
B)iip  «omething,  an  HHpiratinn  iind  denire  for  «  BUperior  beini;  or 
bein^  a  recognition  in  wonihip,  aapinitionit  aiid  tendency  of  such 
Buiterior  being,  it  is  a  primary  intuition.  If  we  uee  the  term  m 
including  a  formulated  theory  of  creation,  govemment  and  wor- 
ahip,  it  IB  not  H  primary  intuition,  but  the  result  of  a  couree  of 
reasoning.  It  ia  an  anivcrsal  iiliirmalion  of  reaeun,  and  an  intui- 
tion in  only  the  secondary  itenKe,  a  catholic  or  univenml  idea. 

If  we  uae  the  term  intuition  in  the  seiiec  of  an  onivenwl,  cnlh- 
olic  idea  of  reason,  the  God-idea  in  an  intuition,  both  in  the  noniw 
<>f  an  anpiration  or  tendency  to  worehip,  and  of  a  formal  theory 
of  creation,  government  and  worship,  as  man'n  superstitious  and 
religion  a  prove. 

If  we  use  the  term  intuition  in  the  primary  sen>«  of  a  primary 
or  inioiediate  intuition,  then  the  idea  of  God  ia  an  intuition  only 
in  the  sense  of  a  tendency  to  worahip,  an  aspiration  toward  a  su- 
jierior  being,  and  the  recognition,  it  may  be  vague  and  indefinite, 
of  the  esi)«tence  of  such  being. 

But  if  by  the  lerni  God  we  mean  a  perfect  and  correct  idea  of 
his  nnture  and  character,  especially  of  his  moral  attributes,  it 
must  be  the  result  of  revelation.  It  ia  in  thia  sense  thst  the  re- 
ligions world  use  the  term  Ood,  when  Ihey  say  the  God-idea 
must  be  revealed. 

If  the  persona  who  dispute  bo  much  oyer  this,  would  define 
clearly  what  they  mean  by  intuition,  and  the  God-idea,  there 
would  be  but  little  controversy.  The  dispute  is  the  result  of 
using  words  in  entirely  different  aenttes. 


Ijtwlttfion  muii   I 


)   render   Evolulion 


e  before 


The  writer  has,  in  various  ways,  endeavored  to  arra 
tiiff  reader  the  fnllucies  of  tlie  evolutionist.  He  begin 
!ng,  as  much  a«  he  can,  of  the  difficulty  to  be  met.  He  quietly 
ignores  much,  and  generally  the  essi-ntial  part,  lie  lews  the 
mind  buck  over  a  loug  course  of  invcbtigation  to  a  choatiu,  neb- 
ulous beciuning.  and  assumes  all  that  his  theory  reijuirtv,  and  in 
the  connision  of  the  readvr  or  hearer  this  is  unnoticed.  He 
quietly  depoeiU  in  these  uruilitiee,  matter  and  fori^,  all  he  wants 
to  draw  out  of  them.  Or  he  confuseti  the  mind  with  a  multitude 
of  strange  phenomena,  and  uiiaumeti  that  they  cover  all  tlic  ele- 
menls  of  the  problem,  and  assumes  that  his  speculations  on  them, 
which  are  largply  asHumpliona,  uinvurratiled  by  the  p  hem  >  men  a, 
explain  ihe  enlire  ease.     Uf  he  iwginp  and  furtively  »nd  illicitly 
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«t«ali>,  grain  by  grain,  during  an  ainioet  inlinito  time,  the  whol 
chain  of  caiisBCion,  all  lie  iicedn.  anil  fuisla  it  (juietly  and  finj 
tivel?  inlo  the  couree  of  nature,  as  bis  nc««i»iti<«  demand, 
either  owe  there  is  a  conleadoo  that  mere  matter  and  force  a 
their  e«ential  properties  are  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  e 
lioa  he  claims.  We  hare  endeavored  to  tihow  that  to  tlie«e  c 
ceplinna  other  tilings  must  be  added.  There  must  be  dcnoalM 
in  them  other  eleuienU.  The  elementary  snbstances  and  the. 
churai-teristin  muut  be  there.  The»e,  aud  the  eweniial  nropertii 
of  mutter  and  force,  must  be  co-ordinated.  Chcmii-al  adiiiity  an, 
its  luwB  and  their  coordination  must  be  there.  There  luiul  ^ 
wruujfht  out  in  nil  this  the  most  exalUn]  ideas  i if  tvaHon.  la 
must  be  deposited,  and  life  must  appropriate  the  matter  of  tl 
cell  or  germ,  and  co-urdinate  and  nubordinate  physical  force.  A 
tliis  in  an  involution,  and  not  an  evitluliou.  The  ercaier  porlioL 
of  wliai  is  called  evolution  ia  involution,  and  must  precede  evohi 
tion  to  renifcr  evolution  pmmble.     From  the  rudimental  ot 

tion  of  matter  and  force,  until  we  reach  the  rentable  and  a  , 

BCrms.  and  until  the  germ  is  ready  for  development,  the  procOM  Ij 
involution.  If  we  concede  the  efficiency  of  tlte  conditiona  thM 
the  evolutionist  claims  produce  his  evolution,  these  mnditlniq 
muflt  be  dejioBited  in  matter  and  Ibrce,  and  the  arrangenu-nt  ui 
matter  and  force  into  these  conditions  ix  an  involution.  Tlie  eW 
olutiou  is  only  reen  in  llie  development  of  each  individual  plan 
or  unimai,  and  in  the  development  of  varieties  out  of  specie* ;  tf 
of  species  out  of  the  primortTial  forms,  if  we  concede  ilie  lalter  M 
be  true.  Then  nearly  the  entire  proces  is  an  involution,  an^ 
this  involution  must  precede  the  evolution,  before  the  erolutioi 
can  be  pouible;  and  the  involution  must  be  planned,  conductei  _ 
and  controlled  bj  intelligence.  Intelligence  alone  can  invoI\'e 
the  factors  of  the  evolutiuD,  and  conduct  and  control  snch  a  pro 
etta  of  involution  after  it  has  planned  it.    Then  a  radicn)  fullucj 


fact  that  this  involution  must  pre^'cde  (he  evolution  to  render  it 
piKsible,  and  the  fallacy  of  fallacies  is  to  overlook  the  trnih  that 
thix  involution  must  be  devised  l>y  intelligence,  controlled  by  ii 
telligence,  and  conducted  up  to  the  point  of  evolution  by  i: ' 

ligence. 

T/int   Wayi  of  getting  r!<l  o/  the  Idea  of  InMligmct  in  t!.g  CautaM 


I.  Leading  the  mind  bach  to  so  chaotic  a  conceptio 
and  force  as  to  confiMC  it,  and  then  either  boldly  asi 
[msit  in  them  all  that  ia  to  be  evolved  out  of  them,  or 

in  the  unknowable,  and  deposit  in  this  myth  all  tliat  i_ _ 

produce  thu  evolution.    II.  Omfuso  and  dazzle  the  mind  with  what 
nature  can  do.  assuming  that  nature  can  do  all  this  without  any 
relation  to  intelligence,     III.  Show  what  nature  doea  In  one  pai^ 
llcular,  and  then  spread  that  over  the  nnivcrite  a*  an  explanatioa  _ 
of  all  piJxIence  iind   plieiKimuim.     Tyndiill   and  Kgie nee r  pursue,! 
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th«  flret  metliod.  Tyadall  boldly  awuinM  snd  itepnett*  in  matter 
nil  lie  wants  tn  drnw  i>nt  of  it.  l^pcncer  takcd  tetuge  in  thftt 
phniilDm.  tlio  unknowuble,  niiii  placeH  in  it  nit  he  whuIs  an  |;nmnd 
for  pheuumenn,  but  iiit«liigt.'nce.  Ttiat  lici  rrjccta  in  violatioi)  of 
nil  reaiwn,  Darwin  pursues  tlie  aeciinil  method.  Huxley,  in  hia 
Iflte  dcinoiiHtnition,  punned  the  third  metliud, 

Jlfuon*  u'Ay  certain   Tribet  have  bmi  Pnmouncrd  AlhdtU. 

I.  Persons  making  inquiry  have  been  eo  ignorant  of  thn  lan- 
guage of  the  tribcB,  Uist  ciueri[.t  and  tlie  one  nnsweriug  did  not 
nndtTiitaMil  emli  oilier.  11.  Or  ihey  nrenented  thenlo^iccLl  apeco- 
lnlion»^  criiiri  riling'  Gijii,  itiid  1)ccause  ttie  uertanfl  wen;  ignorant  of 
Bueli  idf:i>^.  |iii>n'>u]ir.  .1   iln'in  aiheisW.     ill,  Ur  thvy  Con<i>U»ded 

igiiuniiii. I  till'  ^iiii'  I  :<»l,  r>r  the  Qod  of  revclntion,  with  aUieiun, 

or  iL'ni'iMiK't'  <:l  nil  iiliji'i  t~  iif  wurship.  Thin  is  the  prindpnl  cauM 
of  iTii.'M'  ti  ilpt'.s  litiiij!  iiillt.-d  atheists.  IV.  Or  Ibu  savnge  merely 
undt-rKtuod  by  tlie  Uod  inquired  after,  the  deity  of  the  tribe  of 
the  inquirer.  When  he  said  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Uod  of  the 
querist,  the  latter  underatiiod  it  a»  ignorance  of  nil  obji-ct  of 
wotBhip;  when  the  wivnge  had,  perhape,  an  cinbornte  system  of 
wnnJiip.  V.  Or  their  rclucion  was  deittjtute  of  eertiiin  clcmenbi 
found  in  most  religions.  .Perhapa  it  had  no  teniptcv,  or  no  priut- 
ho<id,  or  acta  uf  worship  like  prayer  or  i>ritiBe.  Vl.  Or  their 
superstition  would  not  allow  tliem  to  name  or  talk  of  their 
goiiEt.  Every  atheistic  tribe  (supp<i8ed  to  be  mi)  hn«  been  found 
to  have  superstition,  and  IbHt  the  mistake  arose  from  one  of  these 

Another  Subterfuge  of  Evolutianttlt. 
t  is  a  very  common  thing  with  the  evolutioniat.  when  an  ob- 
jection ia  urged  to  any  position  of  bis  theory,  to  retort  dogmati- 
cally that  evolution  does  not  teach  or  involve  what  la  objected 
to,  and  often  the  objector  is  taunted  with  not  understanding  what 
he  is  talking  about,  and  impudently  told  that  he  had  better  study 
Nnd  understand  evolution  before  he  ventures  to  nrge  objections 
to  it.    As  this  is  never  followed  by  a  statement  of  what  t<  the 
teaching  of  evolution,  tlie  retort  is  but  an  uiicourteuUH  evawon. 
lluxlev  wonders  at  the  marvelous  fle:tibi1ity  of  the  Hebrew  text 
that  aomilaof  m  many  and  so  different  interpretations,    Students 
of  evnhition  have  fur' more  reason  to  marvel  at  the  wondertXil 
fle:(iliilltv  of  the  unerring,  inflexible  records  of  natnrc,  ns  t.liey 
are  calle<l  by  the  scientist,  when  each  one  [iresenta  a  difftrent  in- 
to rprrtation,  and  often  many   and  conDicting  inlerpn-lHtiunM  i 
Ills  own  writings  or  lectures. 'and  each  and  ail  of  them  can,  as  m 
ccsHily  demantK  be  rejected  as  not  being  the  teaching  of  this  ii 
flexible  record,  though  they  were  presented  as  sucb.    The  Intel 
preterof  the  Hebrew  text,  tiot  only  denies  tlie  interpret fttionii  llmt  j 
lie  opp(«c»,  but  he  is  courteous  and  honest  enough  to  present  j 
what  ho  thinks  is  the  real  interpretation.    In  ibis,  be  is  mora  i 
murtcniis,    honest,  and  courageous  than  the  evolutionist.    I>t  i 
IM'rNons  crilicJBing  evolution  meet  this  discourteous  evaniDD,  by  J 
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dem&niliDz  what  is  the  real  teaching  of  evitlntion,  anil  tlie  evtu 
can  soon  be  exposed.  Th«  anthnr  losUu  as  due  to  uuth.  and  d 
maniied  bj^  courtesj  and  hoatatj,  Uiat  urilic*  iMndemniiig  c 
ataUment  in  thiit  book,  an  not  a  fair  statement  uf  evolution,  t 
oolj  deny,  but  atate  what  ta  the  teaching  of  cviilulion. 

MatUr  and  Force  net  Srlf-fTutenl,  bat  the  Crcaiian*  of  Mind, 

The  iaaoe  between  the  tbeist  and  the  alheist  cxn  b«  pi 

thus:  There  arc  existeneea,    mineral,  vcj^iable,  animal,  and 
tional,  now  in  being.     Tbey  did  not  cauac  thvniiwlvcs,  but  h 
a  derived  existence.     Then  as  "  £r  nihilo  nihUfit — Out  of  rtotb! 
nolliiug    cornea."  Roraetliing  must  have  exiitcd  forever  aa  tT 
cause,  or  source  of  their  Mine.    Either  a  K-riei  of  exist«i 
•uch  aa  we  have  now,  extends  back  eteriiully,  or  Bumeltaing 
isted  befiire  the  serifs  of  eii»tenc«s  now  Ju  being  came  into  bei 
as  tbeir  cause.    Every  thing  that  exists  now,  is  finite,  condJtioi 
contingent,  dependent, and  perishable.  Nothing ttiat  weMW, cal 
iUcir.    The  finite,  the  contingt^nt,  the  conditioned,  the  dependi 
the  |>erishable  can  not  be  Helf-exiatent,  independent,  eternal,  i 
sctf-austaining.     Nor  can  an  infinite  series  of  aucli  existences? 
Siicb  a  series  would  be  an  abkurdity,  and  impossible.    Nor  can  att' 
infinite  number  of  such  existencf^.     If  these  properties  of  self- 
existence,  independence,  and  aelf-custenance  be  nut  in  the  indi- 
vidual existences,  no  aggreKntiun  can  evolve  out  of  them  what  is 
not  in  them.    "  Ernihtlonihit/U."    Tlien  something  self-cxigtent, 
independent,  and  tclt-euKtaining  mnst  have  eternally  existed  as 
the  origin  of  all  that  exists,  or  ilierc  must  be  something  abwtute, 
uncaused,  un(»ndirioned,   and   uecessnry,  that  has  eternally  ex- 
isted as  the  ground  and  snurcc  of  the  finite,  conditioned,  depend- 
ent, contingent,  and  perishable  that  exists.    The  issue  between 
theisl  and  atheist  is;  What  is  the  necessary,  absolute,  uncaused, 
unconditioned  being  or  uubstancc?    What  is  it  that  is  the  self 
existent,  independent,  aelf-sustaining  and  eternal  T    What 
ground,  HI urce,  origin,  or  caune  of  ail  existences  and  phenomena? 
This  is  the  problem  of  |iroblcn)B,  that  determines  all  systems  of 
Miience,  pbiWiphy,  and  thought,    The  thcist  alSrms  that  nliso- 
lute  intelligence,  or  miud,  or  epirit,  in  the  absolute,  the  uncondi- 
tioned, tbe  uncaused,  the   ncccsaary  being;  tliat    mind   or  spiril 
alone  is  self-ex ist«ut,  independent,  self-sustaining,    and  elerucC. 
Tbe  atheisL  tu  have  on  adequate  basis  for  existence))^  and  pb^ 
nonicna.  and  for  evolution,  if  he   he  an  advocate  of  evolulHMfi 
must  alGrm  that   matter  and  force,  blind,  irrational,  insensate 
m:iitor  ami  force,  are  self-existent,   independent,  Beil^usiaining 
and   eti'rnnl — that  blind,  irralinnal,  insensate   matter  and   fiirce 
arc  the  unconditioned,  the  abnolutc,  tbe  uncaused,  and  nccemary, 
u'lil  the  ground  and  origin  of  all  Hiistt-nces  and  phenomena.    Al«o 
thai  the  essential  properties  of  matter  and  force,  are  eternally  in- 
herent in  them.     Also  thai  the  original  elementary  substances  of 
matter  are  self-exist<.>nt,  eternal,  independent,  and  aelf Husiainitig, 
tnd  that  their  e.-uential  characteristics  an?  no;  and  that  the  laws 
of  nature,  of  which  he  sponka,  are  wlf-existcnt,  independent, 
oaA  and  self-au-itamhifi.     Tlieu  by  the  aeliuu,  interaction,  at 
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xction  of  these  elementary  Hubstances  and  their  characteristica, 
ajid  (if  innLter  and  force,  Hiid  tlicir  I'ssentkl  propcrtieii  on  each 
other,  in  accordance  whh  thexe  laws,  all  cxistoni-vs  couie  iuto  be- 
ing. It  is  a  common  course  of  the  evolutioniat  tu  i>egin  and  go 
back,  through  ratioaal,  SDimal,  vegetable,  and  chemically  ar- 
ranged matter,  to  mere  matter  and  force  without  these.  The  mind 
hiu  become  bewildered  by  the  loug  cour^,  andcoafuscd  by  the 
chaotic  cloudy  thin^  called  matter  aud  force,  presented  for  ill 
conaideratiou,  and  hke  one  in  the  dark  in  a  bauuted  house,  is 
ready  to  believe  and  accept  almost  any  thing.  Tyndall  asserts 
we  have  in  the»e  nebutoun  nondescripiji  the  poteodes  of  all  be- 
ing, tjpencer  confuaea  the  mlod  with  Houoroua  phrases,  such  as 
heterogeneity  and  huniogeiieity.  diflereu  lint  ion  and  integration, 
etc.,  and  conjures  a  universe  into  being  with  these  cahaliHlic  words. 
Let  U9,  however,  pause  and  look  carefully  around  us,  and  iu- 
quire  whether  there  is  not  bald  u^muuptiun,  and  auumption  in 
contradiction  to  all  reason  iu  the  startiiiu  point  of  the  evoluiion- 
ist,  in  this  primeval  fogof  nebula,  or  star-nust,  or  fire-mist,  or  what 
ever  he  choaes  to  cull  it.  The  atheist  must  prove:  I.  That 
blind,  irrational,  insensiate  matter  and  force  can  l>e  aelf-e listen t, 
independent,  self-sustaining  and  eternal.  II.  Prove  that  they 
actually  and  beyond  a  doubt  are  so.  III.  Prove  that  even  if 
they  urn  twtf-exiiitent,  independent,  self-sustjiining  and  eternal, 
they  can  be  the  origin  and  source  of  all  existences  aud  phe- 
nomena. IV.  Prove  tliat  Uiey  are  really  and  beyond  doubt  the 
origin  and  source  of  all  existenceii  and  phenomena.  It  will  not 
do,  as  is  generally  done,  to  assume  that  they  are  self-existent, 
independent  and  self-sustaining,  for  that  is  assuming  the  point  at 
liwue.  Nor  that  they  can  be,  or  may  be,  for  neither  is  sufficient 
batis  for  reasoning,  and  both  are  denied.  Nor  even  if  they  are 
■elf-existent,  independent  and  8elf-du.itaining,  that  they  are  the 
source  of  all  that  exists,  for  that  is  the  real  issue  that  is  con- 
tested. The  atheistic  evolutionist  must  demonntrate  that  matter 
and  force,  their  eiaential  properties,  the  elementary  substances 
of  matter,  and  their  cbarocteriBtics,  and  what  he  calls  the  laws 
of  nature,  are  undoubtedly  and  actually  self-existent,  independ- 
ent, self-sustain iiig  and  eternal,  and  tliut  they  actually  and  un- 
doubtedly aie  the  source  of  all  that  exists.  An  attempt  to  prove 
that  matter  and  force  are  self-czistent,  independent,  eternal  and 
self-suittaining,  is  sometimes  made  thun :  1.  He  assumes  they  are 
indestructible.  11.  Then  they  will  have  no  end  of  existence. 
III.  As  they  will  have  no  end  of  existence,  they  can  have  bad  uo 
beginning,  or  they  are  eternal  and  eclf-exislentt  To  this  the  re- 
ply is  easy:  I.  He  does  not  know  that  they  are  absolutiiy  in- 
destructible. He  only  knows  that  he  can  not  destroy  iliem. 
Can  he  prove  that  higher  intelligence  can  nut  destroy  themf 
II.  Infiuite  Intelligent  Power  could  make  them  indestruct.ble  by 
any  power  except  hiiiuself.  111.  Because  Infinite  Intelli^noe 
made  tbom  indestructible  by  any  power  except  himself,  and  be- 
cause he  |>ermila  them  to  exist  for  ever,  does  not  prove  Ihey  are 
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The  replf  of  the  theist  to  the  posilian  that  matter  iinti  fbrM 
Are  M-lf-eiidtviil,  indppeadeat,  selr-miFlttiiiinp  oml  eternal,  in:  I, 
hlAtt«r  Mid  foFM  (unleM'  ire  include  ii)  ilie  tr mi  furtx  ntiiid-rorce) 
can  ni>t  from  tlipir  vprjr  nature  uxl  constitution  be  wif-exiHtent, 
indepeiidi'iit,  nvlf-^UHlwning  und  etcrnnl.  U.  Mntter  and  fhroe 
are  nubordiiiate  iigents,  stibordinato  tn  mind,  and  created  articles, 
tlie  creations  of  mind.  111.  Blind,  irnitional,  insensate  maiter 
and  furv«  can  uot  be  the  Kiarce  aud  gruund  uf  all  the  psiaiencA 
and  phenuineita  that  e»i»l.  Even  if  we  wtneede  that  niiiltfr  and 
force  and  their  essnntiJ  prnpertirs,  and  the  original  ek'ment)U7 
■ubalaitciM,  and  their  characterintits  are  self-existent,  independent, 
•elf-sustaining  and  eternal,  we  have  no  \>a/«->  or  souri-e  af  the 
evolution  claimed  by  the  evniutinniiit.  Blind,  irrational,  iiiwn- 
mUu  matter  and  furi»  and  their  phynical,  irrational,  eaaentUl 
{irojierties,  and  the  elementHry  sutislx'ices  of  luHttiT.  and  their 
physical,  irrationitl  charautcri sties,  could  nut  originate,  niart  or 
cuntroi  the  evolution  cUimed  by  the  ev(ilutioiiii>t,  and  bring  lato 
beinc  the  exiatenees  and  phenomena  now  in  existence. 

[.  Unttor  is  not  KTlf-existent  and  eternal — does  not  have  uec- 
enary  being.  If  we  take  the  lat«it  results  of  iicicntiltc  rcaearch, 
and  paM  back  to  what  it  phicea  before  u«  m  its  elementary  idea 
of  muttfir,  to  it«  primordial  constitution,  ita  primordial  molecules, 
tliey  arc  uf  definite  sixe  and  shape,  and  have  definite  clinracter- 
istica.  We  can  easily  conceive  how  all  this  could  be  dilferent. 
Hence,  it  is  uot  iiece>«ry  and  etcrnnl,  or  sclf-cxistent.  Hence, 
the  primordial  molecular  constitution  of  matter,  matter  iu  ita 
primordial  constitutioa,  does  uot  have  neccKsiry  being,  and  is  not 
.  self-existent.  II.  Matter,  in  itd  primordial  cooBtitution,  haa  a 
definite  number  of  elementary  ftulwtiiucea.  These  have  definite 
chamctaristics.  Each  haa  peculiar  and  deliiiito  properties.  Each 
haa  peculiar  and  deGoite  alHoitiea.  Theoe  elementary  aub- 
gtanceo,  esaential  properties  uf  matter,  and  peculiar  characteristics 
of  each  substance,  and  its  ^^nitics,  are  arranged  in  exact  mathe- 
matical proportions  and  Iilw.  All  tliis  can  be  ctnoeivcd  uf  as 
l>cing  different  from  what  it  is.  Hence  it  is  not  necesMtry  and 
■elf-eiistent.  Then  matter  iu  its  primordial  coiiHlitution  has  not 
necessary  being,  and  is  not  8ell^xlst«nt.  If  it  be  claimed  thnt 
this  is  not  the  primordial  cuiiatitution  of  matter,  will  any  ono 
tell  us  what  was  buck  of  it?  What  could  be  back  of  it?  Huw 
could  matter  exist,  or  be  thought  of,  without  these  cburactcris- 
tics  here  enumerated?  Will  he  describe  it  to  usT  Can  he  think 
of  it  without  these  chanuiteriBtiue  Y  And  if  it  did  exist  without 
them  in  its  primordial  conutitation,  whence  came  they  when  they 
iTl    T"--  ■■-'-'■  — --     "- -■  '■-  -   ■--  ■■ 
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'.  same  holds  true  of  force  and  ita  r 


ccordaiicc  with  exact  uatbeiimtical  law  in  all  n 
We  can  easily  conceive  of  a  different  arrangement, 
is  not  necessary  nnd  Bell-exut«nt.  If  it  be  objected  tlin'  ilii,-  is 
not  the  prinior'lial  constitution  of  force,  will  the  ol)j,i'l.>i-  i,'ll 
what  it  wnsf  How  couid  force  exist,  or  how  can  we  tiiink  of  it 
without  such  co-onliuation  ?  Tlie  pri-sent  co-ordi  lint  ion  i»  the 
oa/K  one  Ihiit  acconls  with   rcnaou,   and    the    oue   reiison   would 
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give,  but  others  are  conceivable,  and  fortuity,  which  must  have 
controlled,  if  there  wa«  no  reason,  could  liave  driven  them.  1'he 
one  in  accordance  with  rea.«)n  obtains  in  the  primordial  (*(»nKti- 
tution  of  force,  and  of  matter  alKi ;  hence  it  is  not  KOt-ffpistent. 

II.  Matter  and  force  are  j«ulK)rdinate  aj^i'nts,  sulxirdinatc  to, 
mind,  created  articles,  the  creation  of  mind.  The  most  rudimrntal 
or  elementary  idea  of  matter  that  science  can  give  us,  places  it  * 
before  us  in  its  molecular  constitution,  and  shows  that  its  primor- 
dial molecules  have  definite  size,  shajK*,  and  characteristics.  'J'his 
is  not  self-existent  and  necessary.  It  has  Iwen  derived  from  some 
source  hack  of  it.  There  are  co-ordination,  plan,  motliod,  systrm, 
and  law  in  it.  Thc'*e  have  their  only  conceivMhle,  thinkable 
ground  in  mind.  Then  mind  was  back  of  this  primordial  consti- 
tution of  matter,  and  gave  to  it  this  first  constitution,  or  absolute 
.beginning.  Matter  is  a  sulxirdinatf  agrnt,  sul>ordinat<*  to  niintl, 
a  crealixi  article,  the  creation  of  mind.  In  its  priniordiMl  conMi- 
tution  matter  has  essential  ))ro|K;rti('s.  TIh-mj  are  co-H»rdiMat<*d  in 
plan  and  by  law.  It  luw  elementary  substances.  TIicn*  an*  co- 
ordinated and  arranged  in  accordance  with  mathematical  pro|Mir- 
tion  and  law.  These  elementarv  substances  have  their  ju-culiar 
characteristics.  These  express  itlea  or  thought.  They  are  co-or- 
dinated and  arranged  in  .'system,  method,  and  law.  This  is  not 
nece.«sary.  We  can  contrive  of  a  diflerent  arrangement.  It  is  not 
self-existent.  But  there  are  realized  in  this  primordial  ccmstitu- 
tion  some  of  the  highest  ideju<  of  reason.  It  ife  in  accordance  with 
them.  Fortuity  of  blind  matter  and  force  could  not  realize  these 
ideas  of  reason  in  co-ordination,  arrangement,  adaptation,  adjust- 
ment, law,  method,  system,  and  plan.  Then  matter  is  not  self- 
existent  or  the  result  of  fortuity  in  its  primordial  constitution.  It 
is  the  creation  of  reason,  realizing  in  its  absolute  primordial  con- 
stitution ideas  of  reason. 

In  the  primordial  constitution  of  force,  its  i)roi)erties  or  charac- 
teristics are  co-ordinated,  arranged  in  methoil,  .-ystem,  and  law  in 
all  respects — how,  when,  where,  how  hmg,  how  often,  with  what 
energy,  in  what  order  of  succession,  with  what  rapidity  it  acts.  In 
this  are  realized  S4>me  of  the  most  exalted  i«U';usof  reason,  the  most 
abstract  ideas  of  pure  reason.  This  is  not  self-existent,  nor  the 
result  of  fortuity.  It  is  the  result  of  reason  that  was  back  of  the 
primordial  constitution  of  force,  and  realized  these  ideas  in  such 
al)solutely  primordial  constitution.  Hence  force  is  a  created  prod- 
uct, the  creation  of  mind.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  is  not  the 
primordial  constitution  of  matter  and  force,  let  the  objector  tell 
us  what  was  back  of  it?  What  wcm  the  primordial  constitution 
of  matter  and  force?  How  could  matter  and  force  exist  without 
these  things?  Where  did  they  come  from  when  they  appeared,  for 
they  are  now  in  being?  Then  we  present  to  the  materialist  this 
dilemma.  In  his  most  rudimental,  his  initial  i*ouception  of  matter 
and  force  and  their  essential  properties,  there  an*  rea1i/e<l  i<leas  of 
reason.  He  can  not  think  of  matter  and  force  without  these  ideas 
of  reason.  Then  in  his  initial  idea  of  matter  and  force  in  their 
al)soIutely  primordial  constitution,  there  must  ho.  realized  ideas  of 
reaaoQ.    Or  if  he  eliminates  these  ideas  of  reason,  he  renders  mat- 
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t«r  sn<l  hret^  untliinkable,  and  remorca  tliem  out  of  being. 
trot  rid  of  ri'iinon  nnd  ideas  of  rcnM>n,  in  the  primurdinl  o      ' 
lion  of  mntler  and  force,  the  maierialiat  hun  hi  remove  uiHlterfl 
force  b^oud  tliouxlil  ttod  out  of  being,  and  reduce  the  univf 
to  nonentity,  mkT begin  with  nothing.    Tlic  mnraeiit  be  bg 

matter  nnd  force  into  thought  or  being,  be  hring»  with  tl 

of  r«uon,  that  prove  that  lliey  emanated  from  renMn.  Ueoc«fl 
non  miut  be  luick  of  matter  and  force  to  give  them  being  and  ■ 
der  their  cxistenee  thinkable  or  [Hwaible, 

Kvea  if  we  concede  t)ic  i«lf<«siHterco  of  blind  msthir  and  0 
nnd  tiicir  irrational  nhyxicnl  tirapertie>i,  und  of  the  e 
inontH  of  matter  and  Ibeir  irratiimul  [ihysiciil  uliHriicleristlo^^. 
liuve  no  udeijuaie  origin  of  the  evolution  riniiiicd  by  tlie  evolii- 
tionisU.  We  liave  no  odenunte  contnil  of  the  eonr%  of  evolution 
or  the  present  order  of  thinj^  We  mnitl  pluce  in  the  absuluto, 
Iwginniag  and  primordial  couMtitiition  co-iirdiiiation,  ocljUHttn^ 
arrangitmcnt,  order,  system,  methml,  law,  plan,  or  we  can  havQ 
Kbirt,  no  Connie,  no  result  of  evuluti<m.  Di^urder  ci 
order.  Dnadju.*tinont  can  not  evolve  adju«ttnent.  AbaeiiM 
tu-ordination  can  not  evolve  co-ordination.  tJn adaptation  a 
tutty  can  nut  evolve  adaptation.  Absence  of  mctlind  c 
evolve  method  and  syHlutn.  Conftiwon  can  not  evolve  order  | 
Uw.  Aimlws  fortuity  can  not  evolve  plan.  Chaos  a 
law,  plan,  purjicuc.  "ntor,  and  .ty»t(':n.    So  declares  o 

It  '»  nn  inaiill   I niiiiic'n  soiim'   ti  sii^-''*t  Hach  a  Ihouglit;  l 

yet  thiais  X\w  f'\:u\: .ii  il  i,l,  ,i  ,,r  ■iili,  i-iic  evolution.    To  mafcfl 

evolution  niiii  .liulijiin  .iii  i\iei  ( !Mii[,.ilili',  we  must  have  in  the 
nlwulutoly  jiriiiiiirili.il  inri-iiimii'iy  nl  iijiilU'r  nnd  force,  in  the 
Goune  of  evoiijiiuii  ;tiid  iii  (bv  jiic.-iiii  uriltr  of  things,  rndized 
tbowt  most  exalted  idc.i^  of  ren^m,  ci>-'>rdi nation,  order,  inethoil, 
avHtem,  law  nnd  plan.  It  is  iin  insult  to  reasim  to  uuggest  such 
development,  if  such  in  not  the  case.  It  in  an  insult  to  reanon  to 
eugKOTl  such  realization  of  fheso  ideas  unlcu  icMcin  be  bacb  of 
eneh  primordial  conntitiition  to  nmlixe  them.  Then  to  get  rid  uf 
intelligence  im  the  gronnd  of  evolution,  the  atheist  haH  to  »trip 
matter  and  form  in  their  constitution  of  overy  thing  thnt  renders 
•volution  thinkable.  And  to  have  evolution  hu  has  to  place  in 
the  aliHolute  iiriiiiurdlal  cunMitution  of  matter  ntid  force,  charnu- 
terUtics  thatliavo  their  only  thinkable  jtround  in  mind.  He  in- 
HulUrcwim  if  he  asviimes  thivl  thciie  chuructcriAtics  have  any  other 
ground  thau  reufon, 

There  im  only  three  concMvable  methods  of  opcr.iii'ni  ..f  mil- 

t«r  and  force  nnd  their  properties.    Oh  an  ce  or  fortuity.     V ■ 

blind  UQcenity,  Ur  under  control  of  mind.    The  •.\:\\  ■  ■       '■  - 
of  order,  system,  raolhod  and  law,  order  of  ovolutioii,  ;.l      . 
velopment.  or  of  nature,  method  of  nuturc.     lie  in  gm-.-,,  jn.    i, 
eisteot,  and  has  no  right  to  use  one  of  theio  tennx.    To  (.it  i  id  uf 
intelligence,  be  empties  the  course  of  matter  and  force  of  all  idea 
of  purpiMC,  end  or  pinn,  nil  ideas  of  intelligence  in  contrtd  of  il 
All  unitizing  ideas  of  ronsoii,  nil  conncetin);  links  of  thought 
/^'ecWd  n»  winu  reiili»*il  in  nature.     We  have  the     '     ' 
tuHy  uf  till'  ijraj^'-bot,  in  thrj  cnM.'iMii()ii  ..f  tlic  c--.ii('ntial  pmiwi 
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of  matter  and  force,  and  the  peculiar  properties  of  elementary  sub- 
stances, and  chemical  action,  the  actions  of  organs,  and  all  na- 
ture. To  have  evolution  and  progress  or  development,  there 
must  be  a  change,  hence  these  factors  can  not  be  controlled  by 
fate,  or  they  would  always  produce  the  same  necessitated  result. 
Evolution  under  fate,  or  blind  undeviating  necessity,  is  an  ab- 
surdity. Then  to  get  evolution,  we  must  discard  this  idea,  and 
have  change.  If  there  is  no  control  of  reason,  the  blind  factors 
produce  only  chance,  fortuity,  aimless  fortuity.  It  is  absurd  to 
talk  of  evolution  and  development  and  progress  by  the  aimless 
ongoings  of  fortuity  of  blind  matter  and  force.  Not  only  so,  hut 
what  right  has  the  evolutionist  to  use  the  t<?rms  law,  order, 
method,  system  in  such  a  grapeshot  series?  How  can  there  be 
creation  by  law,  evolution  by  law,  or  in  accordance  with  law  ot 
nature,  order  of  nature,  in  such  a  grapeshot  series  of  happen- 
stances  f  All  talk  of  law,  order,  system,  method  or  of  evolution  or 
development  or  progress  is  an  insult  to  common  .sense.  The  evo- 
lutionist empties  the  course  of  matter  and  force  of  all  action  or 
idea  of  intelligence,  and  then  deliberately  steals  from  the  opera- 
tions of  intelligence  every  term  he  uses  in  his  system.  The  terms 
he  uses  and  applies  to  his  evolution  are  only  possible  in  the  action 
of  mind.  If  there  be  not  mind  and  reason  back  of  matter  and 
force,  and  controlling  these  ongoings,  if  these  ongoings  be  grape- 
shot  fortuities,  all  talk  of  law,  order,  law  of  evolution,  law  of  na- 
ture, order  of  nature,  creation  by  law,  evolution  by  law,  is  ab- 
surd. To  render  evolution  thinkable  there  must  be  co-ordina- 
tion, arrangement,  method,  syst4^m,  order,  plan  an- 1  law.  All 
talk  of  evolution  without  these  ideas  is  follv.  All  talk  of  them 
with  the  blind,  aimless,  fortuitous  ongoings  of  mere  matter  and 
force,  ivsserted  hv  the  evolutionist,  is  folly.  Alternativity,  choice 
and  freedom  under  law,  are  all  that  can  he  allowed  and  have  evolu- 
tion. Grapeshot  fortuity  is  preposterous  as  a  bsisis  for  evolution. 
Co-ordination,  arrangement,  order,  law,  plan  are  absurdities,  ex- 
cept jis  they  are  based  in  reason,  and  are  the  results  and  acts  ot 
reason.  The  evolutionist,  then,  has  no  right  to  the  u.se  of  these 
words,  and  they  have  no  place  or  connection  in  his  system. 

It  is  time  that  this  was  understood.  It  is  a  trick  of  scientists 
to  speak  of  all  idea  of  creaticm  and  miracle,  providence  and  all 
religious  ideas,  as  though  they  were  in  violation  of  all  law,  and  a  set- 
ting to  one  side  of  law,  or  at  lea.st  capricious  and  lawless.  The  is»ue 
between  evolution  and  creation,  government  and  providence,  by  a 
Creator,  is  not  an  is.sue  between  law  and  violation  of  law,  or  law  and 
lack  of  law :  but  a  question  as  to  what  kind  of  law.  If  atheistic  evo- 
lution l)e  true,  if  matter  and  force  be  the  origin  of  all  things,  there 
can  be  law  only  in  the  lower  ^ensc  of  a  uniform  course  of  acting, 
and  this  must  be  undeviating  fate  or  necessity,  and  if  so  no  evolu- 
tion. If  change  be  possible,  as  it  mu.st  l)e,  to  give  evolution,  there 
can  be  nothing  but  aimless  fortuity,  if  there  be  but  matter  and 
force,  an<l  no  law  at  all,  not  even  in  the  lowest  sense  of  an  uni- 
form mode  of  acting.  It  is  only  when  all  things  have  their  origin 
in  and  are  governed  by  intelligence,  that  there  can  be  law,  even 
iu  the  lowest  sense,  and  it  is  only  in  such  cases  that  law  \& ^ 
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We  in  its  Inie  wiwe,  &  determination  of  tlie  end  to  Ite  ranched, 
and  lh«  nirlhndH  of  reachinjc  it.  Cwstion  nnd  gnvommcnt  by 
Creatnr  nnil  pnividence  ure  in  aucordmnce  with  law,  the  highest 
«iid  trucNl  law,  Uw  of  perft^ct  reason.  Uod  createa  aiid  piveniM 
nnd  exercises  providpiitial  car«  over  his  worki,  in  accordance 
with  law,  the  lti)t1iMt  law,  a  law  of  iiiltnite  perfect  rensun.  Thi^n 
it  ia  lh«  atheist  who  violates  all  law  in  his  system,  ftnd  has  du  Ihiv, 
but  aiinloaa  chance,  and  no  luuis  for  lavr,  and  no  po«i>iblc  place  for 
luw.  not  even  the  law  of  capricious  inteliigrnce.  Wc  return  to 
him  the  charge  uf  having  a  svsteni  without  law,  if  true  to  hi* 
systcu).  If  lio  uses  the  terms  Inw,  order,  method  system  or  pliui, 
lie  purloins  them  from  the  verjr  system  that  he  aaauiU  as  destitute 
of  law.     The  evolutionist  makes  what  he  calls  law  de|ieiid  on 

KneraliMtion  of  phenomena.  If  hia  system  of  ainilc^  fortuity 
true  there  can  be  no  gvnerajicatiun  and  no  law,  as  nil  exprca- 
rion  of  such  gcnortiliiation.  Ouneraliiation  results  from  the 
operntinn  of  law.  Evolutionists  malcBn  the  princi)ile  depend  on 
the  jiroceas,  when  procesm  rniutts  from  operation  of  principle. 
Law  reveals  the  principle  that  det«rminos  and  rv^ulntes  the  pro- 
ce^  Law  is  lound  by  generalised  observstlim  and  not  created 
by  it.   ETolutionisUi  reverses  the  true  process. 
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Tht  Source  of  all  Exiilfnmt  ami  Phenomena  Unhuneabk, 

The  former  position  of  the  atheidt,  thai  matter  and  fores 
self-exisU'iit  nnd  the  source  of  all  being,  haa  licen  w>  thuniu^W 
exploded  that  n  new  evaiioii  is  now  renarled  to  by  theM  advanced 
thinkers.  It  is  admitted  that  matter  and  force  are  themaeWea 
phenomena,  and  not  the  sourca  of  being.  As  Uiey  are  pbenomciu 
there  miiit  1m  a  nnuinenon,  or  that  which  is  their  source,  t^pvncer 
says  to  talk  of  Hiipcnrancca  without  a  something,  a  reality  that 
appears,  is  abaurd.  But  determined  not  In  admit  tlie  existenoe  of 
a  God,  or  an  intelligent  source  of  all  being,  it  is  nsterted  that  the 
Murcc  of  nil  thiiigii  is  unknown  and  unknowable.  The  ijuery 
arisesi  If  it  is  unknown  and  unknowable,  how  do  these  thinkers 
kuow  anthingofit?  How  do  they  know  that  back  of  phenomena 
there  is  such  u  power?  How  do  they  have  any  conception  of  itf 
How  do  they  know  enough  about  it  to  know  that  it  is  uiiknowablef 
How  do  they  have  sufficient  conception  of  it,  if  it  is  unknown  and 
nnknowable,  to  liave  the  idea  or  conception  that  it  is  unknowable 
or  even  e&ista?  In  the  aflirmation  It  isafeumed  tliat  thsalKrinant 
knows  that  this  power  exists,  and  knows  that  it  is  unknown,  and 
knowK  that  it  can  not  be  known,  and  knows  a  great  deal  about  it, 
for  he  knows  enouvh  to  give  many  thingw  conuecWd  with  it  that 
make  it  unknowable.  This  evasion  is  exprcaseii  in  various  way* : 
I.  We  have  not  fuflicient  data  connected  with  this  power  to  know 


II.  We  ctui  have  no  knuwledge,  not  evi-n  nil  npprchciisiou,  of  the 
inlinlte.  As  this  unknown  ]iower  is  inlinire  we  can  have  hIwo- 
lutrly  no  kmiwlcdpi-,  not  even  an  np|irrhcii«ion  of  it.  Ill,  '!"-- 
tenn  Ooil  in  but  a  term  giving  a  name  to  Hoiueiiiing  of  which 
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know  nothing,  but  wish  totAlIc  about.  Itifaphrosc,  aphroseuaedfa 
convenience,  but  expre»iing  no  idea  or  knowledge  of  ourx,  bn 
ruthur  ii  xyinbol  repreaeoting  tlie  uiikiiownble,  like  the  letter  X, 
in  un  indeterminate  equation.  It  rcprewnu  sonietliiuK  of  wliieli 
we  have  no  knowledge,  and  have  no  means  of  knowledge.  If  a 
perHoniticatton.  it  ia  but  a  term  personifying  our  ignorance.  IV. 
Or  if  we  do  make  a  person  of  tniii  power,  we  are  peminifying  it 

in  ignorance  and  weakneas,  junt  as  the  child  personilie^  and '"' 

{•ersotiif}'  over;  thing  that  nflecta  him,  or  cuuaes  the  plieiioine. 
obwrve*.  V,  Or  in  nmking  a  person  of  lhi»  power  we  nieroly  pi_ 
ject  ourxelvea  into  nature  and  wonthip  ountelves.  VL  Ur  w« 
iiinte  this  ^wer  in  onr  own  likeness.  We  uiuke  God  in  our  o 
image.  Is  it  the  case  that  we  have  not  mifficicnt  data  to  dutemii  . 
tlie  nature,  cliarncteristics  and  qualities  of  this  power?  Can  not 
we  t«ll  from  the  phenomena  produced  by  thiK  |iower,  its  naturo, 
character,  and  (jualitieH?  Inductive  philunophj  is  at  an  end  if  w« 
can  not,  for  it  ih  based  on  that  principle.  Can  nnt  we  tell  from 
what  pnxKeils  from  this  source,  the  nature  of  the  source?  If  nut, 
alt  search  for  knowledge  is  a  onimera,  and  knowledge  a  delusion. 
Let  us  take  a  familiar  illuat ration.  I  have  before  me  a  book  re- 
giirded  as  one  of  tlie  mBst^r-pieces  of  human  genius,  the  Jllind.  I 
trace  it  back  ihroiigh  translation  and  copy,  versions  and  commen- 
taric8.  until  tlie  time  of  Pisiatratua.  1  learn  that,  for  at  least  four 
liuniired  years  before  that,  it  existed  in  oral  tradition.  I  can  not 
learn  its  exact  epneh.  I  can  not  learn  wlio  was  itv  author.  We  do 
not  know  whether  it  bad  one  author  or  several.  We  do  no 
whether  Homer  was  the  author  or  not,  or  even  whether 
person  kb  Homer  ever  lived.  We  do  not  know  when  the 
lived,  or  where  he  lived.  Certainly,  if  ever  there  was  a  cuseof  thi 
unknown  and  the  unknowable  we  have  it  in  this  case. 

Suppnse  I  wy  HaintT  is  but  a  phrase  or  term  giving  a 
tlie  unknown  author.    No  one  would  seriously  demur.     But  aupij 

Kise  I  affirm  that  Homtr  it  but  a  term  for  an  unknown  power,  a 
tter  X,  a  symbol  for  an  indeterminate  power.     We  do  not  know 
that  the  unknown  power  producing  the  poem  was 
gencc.     We  have  not  sufficient  data  to  prove  tliat  it  whs  on  in- 
telligence.    We   can   know   nothing  of  the  power  producing  iho 
(lind,  except  that  it  existed,  and  is  unknown  and  unknowable. 
All  would  denounce  such  talk  as  nonsense.    Thej  would  say: 
We  know   that  it  is,  and  must  have  been  the  creation  of  mind. 
We  know  from  the  character  and  nature  of  the  work,  thu  (.■linr- 
acteristics  of  the  author.     We  know  the  attributes  of  his  mind. 
He  was  the  greatest  poetic   eeuiua   that   ever   lived.     He  is 
rivaled  in  genius,  power,  suulimity  and  poetic  crandeur. 
can  determine  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  character  of 
oaune,  from  the  effect,  his  wurk.    80  in  the  case  before  us,  we 
determine  the  nature  of  the  source  or  power  from  the  phenom 
produced  by  the  power,  from  what  proceeds  from  the  source,  ... 
we  can  determine  llic   attribuics  and  chariicter  of  the  pow( 
from  tlie  character  of  the  elTecte  or  products  of  the  iMiwei 
we  can  not,  tVien  all   inductive   philosophy,  alt  knowledjfe, 
■earcli  for  knowledge,  ore  a  delusion,    lu  the  prcaenl  ccoutuiwSB 
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of  tliinjrs  tliat    hns  been  prodnced  hj  this  power — in  tlip  courM 
-'  i-voltitinn  culminating  in  Ibc  present  iinlcr  iif  things — in  rncli 


Mep  mil]  tlie  i-ntin-  (Miurw  euiHiiNtUig  from  this  power,  iu  the  iiri- 
iiiurdiiil  c(in>tiiiili<)ii  nr  ibincs,  ill  lUe  atMoluto  Mgiiiuiiig  ol'  plie- 
noiiirnn  iirocei-Uing   from  tFiiit  power,  are   rcnliMd  m)iik-   of  tiie 


nbnlraL-t  iJwiB  of  rewoQ,  order, 

arniiigi'iiii'nt,  adJuHtinent,  aitapMUon,  ityMlem,  metlitxl,  Uw.  |>Ihii, 
prevision,  jiroviHinn,  nlCenintivity,  choice,  the  moet  ulntravt  luid^ 
prtifuund  id«us  of  mathematics,  in  aritlimetiuil  projxirtiou  uiid^ 
numtier,  aiid  genmplrical  proportion  and  form,  of  beauty,  Dlilily 
and  harmony.  Then  llic  prrAcnt  order  of  iliinKH,  the  cnumo  of 
tvolutiun.  the  atetdulv  beginning  or  primordial  coiistilutiuu  of 
thiuga,  had  their  origin  In  rrason  tliat  realizeil  Uieae  idean.  The 
phenomena  pToduced  by  thin  power  arc  rational  f^nomeua,  the 
pheuotnena  of  reaxon,  and  the  power  prududiig  the  phenuinenk 
M  reason.  We  know  tliia  jtiat  im  certHiuly  an  we  know  that  the 
liind  WHS  produced  by  iiilelUgeuee.  Then  wc  can  determine  thia 
Byoibul.  We  can  l«nrn  the  value  of  thi»  X.  The  equatiua  is  not 
indeterminate.  On  one  aide  we  have  the  highest  pnxlucta  of 
reiuum.  Un  the  other,  we  have  reaiuin  aa  oertaiuty  as  it  is  true 
that  if  A  =  B  and  R  =  C,  then  A  =  0.  The  terra  God  in  not 
a  penonification  at  our  ignornnce,  but  tlie  appellation  of  a  |iower 
that  wc  know  to  lie  personality,  if  we  can  know  any  thing  at  all. 
It  is  not  a  convenient  term  giving  an  appellation  to  suniething 
of  whieb  we  must  speak,  but  can  know  nothing,  cxco)>t  that  it 
exiiiUi;  but  it  is  a  name  for  a  being  whcuje  exiHtence  and  chnrac- 
ter  we  know,  if  we  know  any  thing,  and  given  on  account  of  aach 
knowledge,  espreiuing  not  ignorance  but  knowledge. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  our  knowledge  vuniahea  and  uecomea  worth- 
less or  imjuiiiiary  when  we  exiMndtlie  idea  lo  in^nit;r.  We  c«n 
iiiit  coniiirHicnd  the  infinite,  but  we  can  apprehend  it.  We  can 
not  e<>rii|>n'h»nd  ita  quantity  or  df^rre,  hut  we  can  apprehend  ita 
exifteui-e.  and  know  itit  quHUticv.  Tlie  objector  duet  when  he  af> 
flrms  wceaii  not,  for  he  apprehends  itxexiatcnce,  and  one  quality. 
tlint  it  is  unknowable,  another,  that  it  ia  iiiiknowii.  An<l 
•everal  qualilieB  tu  his  reosona  whv  it  is  uuknuwiible  and  un- 
known. One  quality  at  leaat  in  eacn  affirmulion.  The  objector 
admita  knowledge  of  the  inliuite  in  space  and  duration,  and  in 
being  and  causation  in  this  power,  the  mVKe  of  all  things.  He 
risen  from  the  finite  tlirough  the  relatively  infinite  tu  the  abso- 
lute in  space,  duration  and  being  and  causation  in  this  power, 
that  he  devilares  ia  the  wurce  of  all  being.  We  can  rise  through 
finite  displiiyi  of  intelligence,  through  relatively  iuflnito  di:fplaya 
of  intelligence,  to  absolute  displayH  of  intelligence  in  the  same 
way,  and  lo  alwolule  intelligence.  The  objector  deuiea  it,  nut 
because  there  is  any  greater  dilficulty  or  any  defect  in  the  pro- 
CHsis  but  beiaiuwi  he  iij  deti^rniined  to  reject  Inlinile  Intelligence. 
In  this  evasion  there  is  a  juggling  aubstilullon  of  ibingB  eutirclT 
diflerent,  a  Juggling  cont\istun  of  radicallv  ditlerent  ideas.  A 
ooinprehension  of  quantity  or  di^gree,  is  auWiluted  for,  or  con- 
/used  with,  an  nppreheuHiou  of  quality  or  character,  I  KUnd 
lieybre  CJio  I'st;ilic  Ocean.    I  can  not  comprehend  its  magnitude, 
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eilhiT  in  immonMil  exprcs^on,  or  in  wnsc  effort  to  see  il,  ur  feel| 
it  lilt.  Hut  1  i-lioilld  regard  it  as  nonseiisc  for  oue  to  dpcl 
tliereruri;  I  (.iiuhl  not  know  and  uijdi.'r«tHnd  the  properties  of 
wtili^r  tliut  wuH  under  my  dght  and  power  to  invesli^ale, 
tlint  I  could  not  kuow  that  the  inftuite  ocenn  posaeased  ill 
liiiitc  degree,  what  this  portion  potioeiseed  in  finite  deeree.  8 
an  iia!iertion  confounds  conipreheaeiuii  orqufLOtit;  or  degree,  v  ._ 
knowledge  of  quality  or  liliaracter.  From  whut  proeeeds  fhn 
a  tnurce  we  eun  determine  the  nature  and  charncter  of  (' 
source,  even  if  infiuile.  We  know  it  is  infinite  in  the  sa 
quality.  If  the  phenomena  proceeding  from  ihia  jMWcr  po»i 
ttie  characte nifties  of  but  one  nttribule,  we  know  it  has  tuia 
tribute  nt  lenst.  We  know  it  liaa  all  the  attribute^!  dittplnyed 
wliut  proeeeds  from  it,  if  it  be  true  that  we  can  determine 
ciiusc  by  the  eiffcL  If  we  can  not,  we  way  bb  well  etop  rcu ._ . 
in):,  the  denial  of  reason  aud  reasoning  practiced  by  tlio  atbciul 
with  the  rest 

We  uo  more  permnify  the  power  back  of  nature,  when 
make  it  an  intelligence,  as  dgea  the  child  personify  the  stone  I., 
hurta  hiro,  than  the  child  when  he  reaches  manhood  personifieti 
tt  rhetorical  seuse,  when  he  &ttribuU«  his  pain  to  tl 
strikes  him,  and  blames  him  for  it,  and  regards  him  i  ..  .._ 

ligenw,  and  as  reaponsible  for  it.  He  recognizes  Ibe  intelligence 
and  personality  and  rcBpouNbility  timt  exist,  and  does  nut  create 
them,  in  Ills  mind.  So  we  recognise  the  re:iaon  and  perKiinaliCy  that 
disphiy  them^lves  in  uaturc.  We  do  not  create  the  jiprsomility 
artd  reason,  by  our  imagination,  or  fancy  perwnality  -when  none 
exista.  Une  is  as  clear  a  recoguiliou  of  undoubted  permnality  as 
the  other.  We  no  more  project  ourselven  into  the  forces  of  nsr- 
tnre,  and  wondiip  our  own  image  projected  into  nature,  than  the , 
child  (irojects  himself  into  his  ^toers  conduct,  and  revered  aiutd 
loves  his  own  imare  projected  into  the  conduct  tliat  he  obsenm< 
ai<d  that  causes  his  love.  As  the  child  observes  real  acti)  ofL 
another  personality,  and  learns  their  character,  and  loves  and  es- 
teems the  perHinality  that  produced  the  conduct,  on  account  of 
its  character,  so  we  obeerve,  in  nature,  the  acta  of  personality. 
We  learn  the  character  and  nature  of  that  person  from  the  char- 
ncter of  his  acta.  We  worship  that  person  on  account  of  his 
character,  as  we  learn  it  from  hia  Bct&  We  no  more  make  God  in 
our  own  likeness  than  the  reader  make«  the  author  iu  bis  iniage, 
or  the  pupil  the  teacher,  or  the  child  his  parent.  The  readcir  rcc- 
o^nixe»  intelligence,  and  common  Dualities  in  the  autliur,  with 
his  own,  that  n^ly  exist.  Ho  does  the  pupil  in  the  teacher,  thftj 
child  in  his  parent.  And  so  we  recognize  intelligence,  and 
mon  attributes  of  inlelligenco  in  ourselves  and  our  Creator, 
do  not  fancy  the  acts  of  intelli^nce  we  aee  in  nature,  nor  creal 
by  imagination  or  fancy  the  intelligence,  that  we  say  cauE 
them.  We  see  the  acts  of  intelligence,  tiecausc  they  are  in  til 
turo  tlio  same  as  our  own  acts.  They  are  acts  that  we  know  ini 
ligencc  alone  could  have  produced.    We  then  know  that  " 

(pence  produced  these  nets  of  iuteliigence.    TTiis  course  of , 

iDg  of  the  atheist,  if  carried  out,  would  deny  uU  Inowledge  of 
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utj  penutiklitjr  but  oat  omi,  vA 
TlM^tv  »  ihi*  taaeb  truth  in  it: 


n  tt>«  e 


,.r  til. 


terpmt,  to  anii.-    < 
tbi-nMclve*.     '1 : 
llu!   patvul  Of   !' 
duu«rier  and   !<<    - 
prtivc  that   Uirv  rui   ii.> 
of  iLe'ir  (Jmrnctcr.     Sin  i 
miirrly  to  the  Hi|W*Hi:<i  i 
•od  uticbcr  OK  unkuiinn  .... 

tfiMJirr  call  not  reveal  1I1..U.     , 

Tpcl  iu  minakM.  and  give  a  >'i>ikci  Lih'V 
■tmtea  the  necrautjr  of  such  revelaltim  i 
cjirefut  Mtudjr  by  the  diild.     Tiie  uliji-ctioi 


.J^i-.      Il  ..iily  d 

ml}'  jituvcs  tlii^  IJ 
ivi:  im>  kiivwlcdi^  c 


The  Aj/pUeation  0/  th^  KcDriTTio  Ai>  AnscRftiii  t»  ttt 
Tticological   AtgumenL 

The  main  rvliancv  of  the  aibrixt  now,  in  hU  attcmrAs  to  n  _ 
the    tclcologicnl    orgumiriit,    U   what    \»   culh^d   tiic   halHctio  t 
AbtHntum  rvrutHtiou.    Tbis  ia  au  atti-niiit  to  Extend  tbe  itrm 
ment  to  the  Creator  it  deiDonttralc*,  uta  tlius  brvak  it  down  li_ 
lihowins  tliat,  if  logically  mrriod  out,  it  ii>ail»  tn  an  ahautditS 
Tbe  nblivit  pn-iwnlutiuii  of  thia  faiuinu  ri<plT  tv  the  drMgn  1  _ 
ment.  ie  the  tract  of  B.  F-  Uiiderwood,  Ihe   eiuineDt  alheiHlL 
lecturer  and  debater,  on   "The  Ifaigtt  Argument."      Jty  ■'oqUM 
Uie  author  liere  gives,  by  itwlf,  bis  refutation  of  this  attempt  «( 
Mr.  UnderwQoil.     In  ajijilying  the  design  ai^unient  t«  the  Crei 
tor,  be  amupea  that  tbe  cnavs  arc  analogous,  nh^n  thoy  are  1 
There  in  aaflloKj  iu  certain  rrspccle,  tj(!twei''n  nian'd  work  \ 
duced  by  intelilgcncii  itiid  the  yrttveoMs  of  nature.    This  tuiahi^ 
■uggesta  the  arguiririit.     But  there  ia  not  anuiogy  between  eithc 
nun's  wurkH  and  the  uinBtitutinn  cf  nature,  on  the  one  hand,  an 
the  being  and  ftltrlbuU'i  of  Uie  Infinite  Creator,  on  the  otiier.     " 
ono  cow  we  tuiTe  co-ordination,  arrarigement.  order,  syxiem  n 
plan  of  pHrtH,  urgnus  and  material  instrumental  causes.    In  I 
oLbxr,  iulinilo,  et«rual,  aelf-exUtent  bttrmony  of  attributes  of  tnj 
finite,  eteninl,  ttelf-f<xi«teDt  mind.    In  tbe  one  caoe  we  have  '-''-- 
tutinn  of  parl«  and  orsAnn,  that  are  material,  to  cerbun  or 
work.     In  tbe  other,  iiillnite.  eternal  and  aelf-existent  pot«n(.-y  q 
Huflicienov  of  eternal,  wlf-exititi'nt  and  ioDuile  mind  tu  the  crei, 
tion  of  what  exists.    Then  we  reject,  in  rcasomng  concerning  ttll 
Ilivine  Blind,  the  t^rma  vo^rdinatJnn,  order,  arrangement,  mla^^ 
tation,  on  which  the  extension  of  Uie  design  ar^unieiit  to  thiS 
Creator  is  haned,  as  utterly  inapplicable,  and  cut  3wt[  the  extuB-l 
■ion  of  tbe  urgument.     It  can  not   bo  extended,   l>crau!ie  there  IrI 
not  an  etnniont  of  similarity  or  a  parallel  iu  the  caaiw.  uud  ^J 
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nclieii,  aiid  bow  to 
ire  too  mediRnical 
absulultl}'  kuciws 
niployed,  luid  ftb- 


attempt  to  do  so  U  baaed  on  groEB  EKlluviea  imd  U  a  grow  Bb>4 
BurdUy. 

We  reject,  also,  in  speaking  or  crentinn  by  ab»itute  reason,  th> 
I^rms  coil tri Vance  und  cuutrive  and  work,  when  un^d  iii  tlie  BrnM 
tliat  wc  use  them  iii  applying  tlieni  to  ninn'o  work.  Such  ap^iH- 
cutiun  makcH  the  Creator  an  artificer,  a  tiiikvr,  tlmt  liUH  to 
trive  and  plan  and  Btudy  out  the  eiid«  tii  Ite  r 
reaeh  iheui.  The  terms  contrivance  and  plan 
iu  their  ordinary  ineuuing.  AbM)lut«  rt^awit 
the  pcrrcct  end,  and  the  perfect  means  to  be  ... 
solutely  and  perfectly  uses  ihcDi,  and  necompli>4ica  that  end,  pei> 
fectty  present  to  inlinite  reason.  There  is  no  study,  or  contriv- 
ing, or  phuiuiug,  no  working  or  toiling,  euch  as  finite  reason 
U  coniDclled  to  use.  Pa'ey's  argument  is  liable  to  the  olijco- 
tion,  ttiat  it  ia  loo  mechanical.  It  (speaks  of  the  Creator  aa  s. 
mere  nrtilicer,  a  tinker,  or  at  best  an  admirable  inventor  and 
machinist.  The  infidel  has  availed  himself  of  this  defect  and 
caricatured  it,  in  his  nsxaullit  on  the  deiiign  argument,  especially 
whon  he  charges  it  with  anthropomorphizing  Uod. 

But  the  atlempl  to  extend  the  design  iirgument  to  the  Abso- 
lut«  Intelligent  Caii!>e,  is  a  violation  ot  the  highest  laiv  of  r<>nBoii 
and  all  reasoning.  From  finite  space  we  rise  through  relatively 
infinite  Kpace  to  absolutely  iiitiuiU:  space.  Here  we  atop.  Kear 
aoQ  doea  not  aak  what  bouuda  abwlutc  apace,  knowing  that  be- 
cause it  is  sbsoiute,  it  can  have  no  boundary  or  limitation,  I 
like  niunncr,  we  rise  from  finite  duration,  throuf^h  relatively  ii. 
finito  duration,  lo  absolute  duration,  or  eternity;  and  reasoni 
stops,  knowinc  that  abaolute  duration,  being  al»4)lute,  has  noi 
limibition,  and  no  beginning  or  eud.  In  like  manner,  from  finite 
displ.iya  of  causation  reason  risea  through  relatively  infinite  dis- 
plays of  causation,  to  absolute  causation.  From  finite  displays 
of  intelligent  cuuHution,  reaaon  rises  through  relatively  infinite 
Jitspliiya  of  intelligent  cauaation  to  abaolute  intelligent  cauao. 
Reason  does  not  ask  what  caused  abmlute  intelligent  cause,  any 
more  tlian  it  asks  what  bounds  absolute  iipace,  or  what  preceded 
or  succreda  nlMolute  duration,  knowing  that  as  absiilute  apace  can 
have  no  limit  liecauae  absolute,  and  abinolute  duration  neither  bo- 
Kimiing  nor  end,  because  absolute,  so  absolute  intelligent 
have  no  Hniitalion  iu  cauaation  or  being,  and  usin  have  no  cause, 
because  ubsolute.  The  attempted  extcnaion  of  the  argument  ia 
raid  be  to  continue  lo  apply  the  limitation  and 
ite  space  or  duration  to  abwilute  apnce  or  dura- 
absurd  and  n  violation  of  all  reason,  i 
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a  absurd  as 
boundaries  of  i 
tion.    As  one 

There  is  hut 


one  way  of  evading  this;  that  i»,  to  deny  that  wa'l 
apprehension  or  knowleiige  of  Ihe  ah«ilule.  Butfl 
the  fact  that  the  objector  hiniwlf  does,  and  admits  he  does  inff 
■p:u.-o  and  duration,  and  ndmita  its  validity,  and  that  rcaaiin  ducaJ 
in  iiilelligent  cause,  or  we  would  not  have  the  term  intelligent^ 
absolute  cane«,  is  sufficient  proof  that  reason  can,  and  doi^  and.J 


ralid : 


A  gun,  Speuc 


I 


I 


...,.,g.  1J„- 

utteTljr  fmltiiciutui,  fur  it  n 
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awn  u^ni»t  in  mUrmptini:  to  cxtoid  the  ilnapi  arpDmcnl  | 
lite  Cmlor,  bikI   mafew  <*v  un  appn^iwl   Ilip  Itifiulli!. 
|itoai  imck  of  kit  |il>ciiulurn.l  mii  untimTrn  p-wir,     I'jnt  Mr 
rnalftj  of  ihi*  ponir.     A-  ■'    -   -    '     ;.  -i  -  .  -m  , . 

«BA.  Ui*T  nioftw  its  »clt 
mud  rifroitt,  it  tlikt  it  i-  ' 
MOO  thnl  r^waxi  rnti  ai>|  :< 

tO«p""''-'l-l    '1  1-     T.     .  ....         1.    .:..     !........ 

titw.i!<.  tKii'iri;;   I'i.>iiu<j   1)i<.'  tjf-jiiud  <t 

all  1>  ilut  we  can  turn  tlic  lAfaT 

OB  ;  ine  juBi  ubihty  du,  weo 

U-nsthi-  l.tit,.  ju.lu-  ■. 

««  call  MV  that   fmin  vi,  . 

tItMv  mcM  Imt  tbr  m>«t    : 

uoneiu,  ■III)  fr^in  thr  rh:^ 

tikf  Mnsi  perfect  cu^nlinii 

powvr;  mid  by  »  (uiriiy  ■> 

power  (■>  prcMtuiv  tliU  unknairn  power,  Anil  eo  iin,  o^  injlmi 

ftod  tlim  the  argument  prov™  ui  oe  utter'    '  "     "        •     ■- 

cMMuilf  ends  iu  ftu  uiter  Alwurdily. 

Tiwj  would  n>Cort,  doubtifsa,  and  correctly,  tlmt  pheuominui 
ve  ttio  raiilts  nf  pnwer,  and  wc  pa»  )iadc  UDtil  we  roiu'li  alnoluta 
fiowrr.  I'ovtvr  itarlf  beiuK  tli«  auurve  uf  plieiiumeiiK.  in  not  neoot- 
■arily  a  ]>b«nuuieiioi) ;  ana  that  there  iiiu«t  lie  at  Icaitl  oiic  iniwiw 
Ibat'l*  Hot  a  plicuiiRirnoR.  i>r  all  lliingH  are  pheDomcnu,  and  with- 
out aoir  prjwcr,  wliicli  is  absurd.  Tben  Ibera  uiudt  bi>a  potv«r.  tbo 
soun.ti  iif  all  phciiumcna,  Hnd  nhen  ivnson  rcjichi^  the  uiikiioWB 
powor,  tbr  abanlutc  power,  it  haslbuiiil  that  puwer,  which,  tving 
•btmlutc,  cau  uul  be  a  pheiioiiienun,  uud  is  tlie  »uurw  uf  all  pbe> 
■miDCUa,  becaiiiw  it  ia  absolute  and  run  have  no  limitation.  8o 
wo  My  iramn  divlare*  that  all  wo  m-  can  not  be  eflccU,  or  we 
ham  efltvlB  ivitliuiit  cauw,  whiob  Is  aUunl.  Then  Ui«re  must  be 
a  cauw  that  ii  not  an  ^fTfiet,  or  is  unmiiscd,  and  in  tl)o  basis  of  all 
caunation  nnd  bring.  Wben  reasiin  htut  reached  this  it  rata  ^lift- 
fled,  kuuaine  tbul  absxluie  cau»e  can  bave  uo  cause  ur  limitation, 
biKauMi  absolute,  t^ponccr  must  ahnndon  hi*  pliautom,  the  un- 
known  power,  or  acc^t  abwlutc  intelligent  caune.  Underwood 
alt«tuptii  to  dentruy  tlic  arguuient  l>v  applying  the  reasoning  of 
the  dmign  arguuirnt  to  th«  plan  of  the  unirenw  that  moM  have 
boon  in  thn  Divine  Mind,  and  dainu  to  prove  tbnt  the  argument 
provcB  tlic  plan  to  have  Wn  8«lf-«xiiiteut  and  eiernal.  which  is 
aheurd.  Henc«,  the  a^ument  is  not  valid.  7'|]ert<  is  fallBcy 
agnin  in  confounding  Ihinp  not  parallel.  There  i*  harmony  and 
conKistcncy  and  logical  tinity  in  Uie  plan,  but  uul  urraiigemvnt  uf 

SrtM.  A^ain,  wp  cMi  admit  the  otcrnity  of  the  plan  in  Hit 
vino  Mind,  but  n»t  its  eclf-exixtence,  li>r  it  u<  an  aot  uf  inind, 
a  crfation  of  mind,  and  can  not  be  self-existent.  The  attempted 
rvfutation  U  a  gross  absurdity.  W«  arc  ndcc-d,  aonielimes,  why 
wit  itop  with  an  inltnito  univeric.  if  the  niiud  bUiw  with  the  in- 
flnltef  Decauw  tbe  rcaliziitii>ii  uf  llie  hiRlteKt  unit  moot  abntract 
liejM  of  niamn,  iii  tlio  univrrae  and  i:i  ib<  ubMliiU-ly  primurdiiU 
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cnnstitiition,  proTc  it  la  eonalnicteU  by  res 
ideaa,  nnd  thnnVH  tbe  rrnmii  bnrtt  on  abi 
reiuton  reiib>,  having  fuund  abttoltiU.'  cnucc. 
in  effect,  even  infiiiile  effect,  Tor  it  known 
II  inAiiite  effect,  an  in6iiite  c 
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tun.  that  reali;wi]  thcM  1 
f>1iHe  reason,  smi  btre  J 
HeiiMin  con  never  «top  I 
jvery  effet't  must  have  ] 
ml  wlien  it  n 
absolute  caoxe  it  rests,  becnuse  it  has  found  udequntc  ground  for  all  I 
being,  and  it  reonons  tJiHtRbttolute  cause  can  nut  Im  liniiUfdurhave  | 
B  tuiuae,     Wbnt  we  call  infinite  effect  ja  not  absolute  or  unlim- 
ited in  all  attributes,  for  it  it>  limited  in  the  origin  of  ita  exist-  I 
ence.    It  is  an  effect  and  njii«t  have  a  cauxe.    Such  is  not  the  caae  j 
with  nbsolule  cause.     Hence,  reanun   srops  with  absolute   cause,  i 
and  not  until  it  has  reached  it.    Spencer  does  not  stop  with  in- 
finite phenomena.     He  pa^«eft   back   to  absolute  power,  the   un- 
known power.    There  be  stops.    The  only  isiue  can  be:  Is  this  J 
power  reason  or  intelligence? 

The  design  nrgument  la  strictly  and  neverely  inductive.     The  I 
atheist  shonld  either  attempt  to  show  that  its  premise«  are  i    . . 
rect,  or  that  the  mncluaion  does  not  follow  Ironi  the  preniue& 
The   attempted  rediietii)  ad  altmrdum  is  a   eliallow  subterfuge,  A   j 
weak  attempt  at  evasion,  si  feeble  Hllemi't  to  obicnre  the  rr       " 
ing  by  aophiotr^.     It  iuihuuk"'  ili^it  lin'  ai^'^inui'iii  U  what  it  i^  i.uu 
It  attempla  to  inject  int^i  it  iilr-  >-  ■aiu\  h-i  u,-.  nr  to  chantce  the  real 
meaning  of  itn  terms,  and  tlm-  liiink  n  iI^imj.     Let   the  nihciat 
answer   these  questions.      I.   ['<i  .out   lliv  <'i<-i>rilliiiitioni   arrange- 
ment,  adjustment,   adaptulion,   uidtr,  uietiiod,  nVHtem,  law,  plan, 
previttion  and  provision,  denigu,  purpose,  allernativity  and  choice, 
that    are   aelf-«vidcntly  aeen    in    man's   opcratiniDi,    ufdng    the 
forces  and  materials  of  nature,  have  their  only  conceivable  origin 
I  bis  inl4!Uigen<»  ?    Mutit  not  intelligence  be  their  cause;,  their 
only  eunceivuble  cause  ?    lie  dare  not  den;  that  there  are  the»_ 
charaevcristics  in  man's  operations  using  the  materials  and  fbrma   1 
if  nature.    Nor  that  man's  inlelligeiice  is  their  cause,  and   that  J 
intelligence  mnat  be   their  cause,  and    is  Iheir  only  conceivable  1 
cause.     II.    Are  there  not  co-ordination,  arrangempnt,  adjust-  J 
ment,  adaptation,  order,  method,  system,  law,  plan,  deaip),  pre-  1 
viaion,  provision,  purpot*e,  alternativity  and  choice,  in  the  crear 
tion  of  the  matter  and  force  of  nature,  in  the  absolute  primordial 

ution  of  nature,  in  the  course  of  evolution  of  nature,  in   ' 
piexeut  constitution  of  nature,   in  all  the  exiatencee  and  [    _ 

'  "ture,  and  in  the  production  and  control  of  all  eiistc  j 

lenomena  of  nature?  If  he  denies  this  he  controi-.  I 
e  of  all  human  reawn,  which  has  recognized  these  ' 
characteristics  in  alt  of  tliese  cases,  from  the  first  man  who  ob- 
eerved  nature,  until  the  prei<ent.  He  contradicts  reason  and 
:>mmon  sense,  which  intuitivtdy  recoguiwa  these  characteriatioa  . 
1  these  iuKtances.  He  contradicts  himself,  for  he  unet  these  ' 
ics  in  describing  nature.  He  can  not  de-.  | 
iiing  them.  His  system  of  evolution  refr-  i 
icse  fni*n  in  nature.  It  is  impiMnble  J 
ura.  He  renders  oil  study  of  nature,  ailf 
id  nil  'cicDce  an  impo<viibility  and  n  do-  ' 
I  co-> I rdi nation,  arrangement,  adjustment, 


■wleilge  of  n 
on.     in.  Ill 
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nduptntion,  onXvt,  method,  B;f«teiii,  bw 
provUioo,   {iruviRion,  ultcriiAlivit;  and 

(rrcntion  of  the  mutter  and  force   of  nature,  tbr  kImuIuIc  pi 
dial  cimaiitutioD  »f  nAlure,  the  euurw  uf  evoluiioa  of  imture,  . 
prtnont  order  uf  nature,  hi  fivcrv  exutence  and  phcngmcnx 
nature,  and  in  the  production  iinu  control  offvery  exiBtenoe 
phciiomeDii  of  iinture,  hnvc  Iheir  unlv  i^unc^ivable  urij^in  Id 
Kin!    Miut  nut  reumo  buve  boon   luei. 
tlicir  only  coiiceivnblo  a 

it.     KcNaon  do(-Urt:a  that  tb«ae  ideas,  aud  Die  ideas  uf  iiiatliei 
ics,  beauty,  order,  harmony,  law  and  utility  the  i 
and  alMtrnct  ideas  of  rcoMon  that  are  realixeu  in  tbv  urcaliunl 
ntnltcr  and  ftirve,  and  ill  the  absolute  primordial  conmltutiaag 
nature,  in  llie  coui«e  of  evolution  in  the  prraont  ortler  of  natnp 
in  every  exi»tcoce  niid  pheunmeiia  of  nitturc,  aud  iu  tba  p     *" 
lion  and  control   of  every  exiatenu!   and   phencinieua  ol 
must  have  boon  realised  in    each  cane  by  reason,  which  cr«i 
consLitutod  and  cuiitrob*  nntiire  by  them,  and  realtzod  Ihcm  J 
nature  iu  encli  case.    From  this  there  is  no  encapc  except  to  r 
throoe  rcamn.      The  fog  of  the  ulicmptwi  rrduHio  ad  oAi 

will  nut  obtMurc  it,  any  more  than  a  pun  of  thu  olmictor'H  ' 

will  blot  the  Bun  out  of  tlie  nooudsy  heavsiis.  'flirustiiig  one'a 
head  into  that  fog,  an  unknown  power,  will  no  more  save  tlic  ol^ 
iMlor  than  the  ontricli'a  tliruatiug  hia  head  iuto  the  snnd  sarei 
nim  from  the  puniuor. 


xligion 


I  Pemenim  of  Min'i  Xature  t 


The  {Kw-itioM  of  the  atheist  now  ia,  that  religion  is  a  perversion 
of  man  s  nature,  at  Iciut  of  one  element  in  his  nature.  To  e«ul>- 
li«h  thi«,  he  should  tell  us  ihn  itlument  perverted.  He  can  not  do 
this,  aikI  give  a  name  to  it  that  expresMfl  its  nature,  and  define 
it  correctly,  without  conceding  religion.  The  olomont  is  vcitera- 
tion,  K|iirituiilily  itnd  conscicntiouenca)).  The  pnipi-r  and  utiM]lut« 
nbjet^t  of  veneration,  and  without  which  it  is  nut  itatiatled,  isOod. 
The  proper  object  of  spirituality  is  spirit  exi^tIcn(.'e,  nnd  spiritual 
life.  The  absolute  standard  to. which  conscience  aptwaln  in  iU 
"otiijht,"  "I  ought  to  do  thia,  I  owe  the  doing  of  this,  to  what? 
In  an  AliHohile  Lawgiver,  Buler,  Judge,  and  Execitive,  is  Oud. 
Then  to  ettUtblish  his  potilioa  that  religion  u  n  [icrveniiim  of  au 
element  in  man'*  nature,  the  athoist  must  tell  ub  what  element 
is  pervrrt<Hl,  estnhliith  clearly  its  naiurc,  and  in  this  way  Its  prop- 
er nan.  and  then  show  that  religion  Is  a  perverviun,  by  showing 
that  it  is  not  the  proper  UBe  of  this  element.  If  religiou  is  ao 
abuae.  it  i*  an  evil  only,  nnd  that  continually,  and  only  evil  can 
come  out  «f  it.  The  posititm  that  man  has  progreijsed  b^  mnani 
of  what  is  evil,  and  out  of  it  by  means  of  it,  is  an  absurdity,  and 
a  contradiction  of  our  moral  intuitions  and  experience.  If  re- 
ligion in  evil,  then  progrexa  has  I>M!n  powibic  only  as  man  aban- 
doned it,  rejected  evil,  and  chose  truth,  and  practiced  the  good. 
The  assertion  of  «ime  atlicift»  that  pro^rew  iins  not  been  in  eon-' 
sequence  of  rvligion,  ur  by  means  of  it,  hut  i:i  nplte  of  it,  U  the 
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only  tnie  ground.  The  ftpsertion  of  r>tlicni  tliat  Chrisiiaiiity  has  J 
done  groat  fro'id  (in  iu  diiyj  is  nn  absurdity,  atid  onlynu  attempt  j 
to  vajute  ii«  Iriendx,  and  lull  theui  Ct>  HJcep  until  theae  perBou*  | 
can  destroy  it.  Another  query  arUc"  here :  Since  men  bava  . 
ftlways  hiid  religiouB,  and  tnus  perverted  their  nature,  in  what  j 
"  " '  '         a  nature  T    If  it  ho«  always  made  1 


this  greatest  of  all  mistakes  ii 

and  perverted  itself  in  thi!  nin 
can  we  trust  it?  iHknonlnl.' 
edge  adeluBion,  and  knowl>  <: 
nature  tw  so  unreliable,  him  ■ 
By  meaua  of  tliie  deluuive  urn 
ligion  be  B  t>erv< 


t  of  all  thinjts^ 


r  did.  i 


wliut 


M:.> 


llx'i 


s  liud  it  out?  ' 


*liut  they  prespiTl  in  its 
Ble-ad  a  perver«^i)n  of  nature?  Certninly  lhe»i'  pliilosu^ibcrB  must 
have  a  dilTerent  nature  bom  human  nature,  that  la  so  unre- 
Jiable. 

Another  inconristency  Eh  met  here.  Every  other  element  of  our 
nature  ia  to  be  elevated,  expanded,  and  cultivated,  according  to 
llut  atheist,  but  this  religious  element.  It  i*  to  l>e  eliminated. 
Wc  are  not  to  buve  perfect  reiiKion.  but  atheism,  nn  religion. 
Why?  Because  in  reltgion  there  are  government,  restraint,  rcHpnu- 
Hibilit)[.  law, punishment.  "The  simpleton  hath  wiid  in  hi«  heart 
(bin  wishes,  his  desires;  not  hia  head,  his  reason,  his  int«llect) 
there  ia  no  God  I "  An  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  veneration 
for  the  true  and  gaiid  and  beautiful  in  art  and  nature  ia  the  nnl^ 
legiliniate  uxe  of  the  reliuious  eteineut.  How  do  we  know  what  is 
trne,  beautiful,  and  goodT  without  an  absolute  standard  in  Aluio- 
lute  Rewon.  or  God?  Then  nil  other  elements  have  nn  absolute 
renting  place,  and  end  in  the  absolute.  Why  not  tiiia  element 
have  an  absolute  object  iif  veneration,  the  Abxolute  True,  Beau- 
tiful and  Good  iu  Absolute  Renmn  ?  But  wc  deny  that  ndmimtion 
for  the  true  and  beautiful  and  good  in  nature  and  art,  is  a  full 
excrai:<e  of  the  clement  that  is  used  in  religion.  As  well  might 
one  claim  that  the  tawdry  daubing  of  the  frnvage  U  a  full  exercise 
of  the  law  of  beauty.  We  deny  that  religion  Ik  a  perversion  of 
this  love  liir  the  truei  beautil\i1,  and  good,  or  that  it  hindera  such 
exercise  of  ibis  element.  On  the  citntmry,  religion  is  the  only 
complete  exercise  of  this  element,  and  religion  is  necessary  to  its 
pniper  exercise,  in  the  lower  field  of  the  atheist.  The  Christian 
can  uduiire  the  bi'autirulin  nalurcund  art  aamuch  as  tbealheint, 
and  in  an  infinitely  higher  degree,  for  it  ia  the  work  of  Infinite 
Wisdom.  He  can  love  the  truth  in  nature  as  much  as  the  atheist, 
and  in  nn  infinitely  higher  sense,  for  it  is  the  voice  of  Infinite 
Wi»doni  and  Truth.  Ue  can  reverence  the  good  in  nature  as 
much  OS  the  atheist,  and  in  an  infinitclv  higher  Mtnso,  fbr  it  ia 
the  image  of  Infinite  Ooodneea.  The  Chnstinn  has  higher  themva 
and  conceptions  uf  the  true  and  bcantifiil  and  goud  thiiii  the  ntlii>- 
ist.  Ho  has  absolute  themes  and  standard  which  tbii  element 
demaridB,  and  which  atone  will  satisfy  it.  They  have  absolute  , 
BUtboriiy  and  sanction,  and  an  absolute  standard  whidi  stiUsfiM 
religious  nature. 
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3S8  THE   PROBLtlU  (IP   PttOBLRH8>.  ^^H 

Qut  wliat  docfl  tbe  atheist  iDclude  in  humiiti  rensoiiT  Does  lie 
iiiciuili-  miin's  mental,  m'lrnl,  Hnd  religiouH  iiuturcf  lu  what  *euao 
ID  man'a  tviisiin  liia  guide  T  In  the  scnae  that  it  includnt  mun'a 
tneDMl,  moral,  and  Kligiuiu  natun:.  and  U<id  and  rcvelaiiiui, 
that  tbey  deninud  and  accept  T  All  viW  accept  tliat  But  if  tlipy 
btiTJriclcd,  it  Is  lull  H  pnrtinl  recognition  of  linniHii  reaaon.  EU'iiroii, 
vrlicii  it  hiiH  all  thn  diiln  it  demand^  (Ind,  religion  and  rtvc IhIiidi, 
is  msii'".  irniilp.  EtiliKlUfned  liuitian  n-n.iiin.  Whnt  dm-s  that 
ni^n?  IWs  rn>tron«,.ifi.,,iii,yUiC'-Iall«lid*a«ofUiHl.«>liRioii, 
ari'l  n>i.:1iili(>ii  to  riili}.-lilcii  ii?  Hiis  rrawn  pvpr  been  3ati(>1)ed 
Avitii  U"  own  i|i'i.-isiiiii.  innl  t:i>i>l!i"i'i'?  I.'nn  it  pver  b«  mnde  »oT 
Hnvp  Wit  rciwiii  tmri  ci>ii«?ii'iii-cdrr  l(«»kefl  ton  hiebcr element,  to 
religion  f  Have  reaauu  and  conscieucuuverbrenmLuGed  until  tbey 
had  this r  Have  nnt  tlief  ever  rcMcd  satiafiGd  in  itr  Will  reuon, 
no  matter  biiw  t-nlighUiiiL'd  hj  mere  science,  ever  be  satiaftcd  with 
tliHt  uluue,  without  religion,  and  an  abMitute  Hiandard  in  Gudf 
Can  reanjn  give  man  more  than  good  advice?  Can  it  tcive  biudo- 
tiua  uud  autliurity  Ui  ila  teaehinKsT  Can  re«iM>n  dcciJe  what  it 
rigtit  and  what  is  wrong  t  Can  It  deciile  what  maLe*  a  thine  righb 
and  the  ojipoeiU)  wnm^?  If  it  rould,  can  it  give  such  anUionte 
and  Bonctiun  tu  ita  decisiuuH  as  lo  impi^l  men  to  do  what  ia  »-**  — 
and  reetraio  tlieiu  fruiu  doing  what  in  wrungf  Ought  nut  « 
carefully  weigli  iheiw  queolioaa  before  wo  ciuit  to  one  : ' ' 
/or  w/ial  i»  fMlrd  enUghlrned  muon  t 


n.  siibicci  of  investigation  by  phyi 
r  nietliiHU  to  attempt  or  umduct  d 
an  invesligittionf  Tu  aik  the  iiueitiua  is  tu  uuawer  it.  * 
n'ouid  BUch  penwite  investigate  l<)  Itarn  and  delermlDc  mor  ._ 
How  would  they  conduct  the  inveaiigatioiiT  Invesiipnie  I'ual 
and  physical  force?  Uee  crucible,  retun,  micnwcopc,  HL'jil|-e!.  tupis 
"  line,  and  iMtlancuf  No;  they  would  have  to  iuvestiyiiu'  iiiim'a 
moral  and  religiotia  nature,  llicy  would  have  to  aci'i'i>i  -Mui  iifie 
tha  catholic  idena  of  bia  religious  and  moral  imture.  ^^  iihiuit 
tiiein  tbey  would  not  think  uf  auch  iiivostigatiuu  -,  fur  in  this  ule- 
menl  of  man's  nature  alone  ie  found  the  Huhject  of  investigation, 
and  theM  catholic  ideas  alone  furniiili  ideas  U>  l>e  used  in  Ibe  in- 


vestigation, and  tlie  means  and  stnndard  of  invuHtigation.  Then 
has  science,  pUyaical  science,  any  thing  to  do  with  morals?  If 
atheistic  oTofution  be  true,  can  there  be  nny  morality,  or  moral 


idea,  or  character,  in  any  thing*  Mere  matter  a 
mural  nature,  uharocter,  or  iaea  in  tlieiu.  If  there  ever  xtnn  a 
time  IS  ii.'u  lliL'y  iiliiiie  cxletud,  there  woa  no  moral  nature  or  char- 
iicirr  .m.i  -n.'ii  r  L  iil'^-i  rould  not  have  cumc  inlu  bwng,  nor  any 

tiLi"  lo.  ii'  the  Bcleiitlst'H  maxim,  "Out  ol  nothing, 

ii'ii  ..  .  '1:  III.'.     Ixil  UH  lay  tfi  one  side  nil  ideas  of  miv- 

ritliii.   iii'i  1.  ■■     ■. Jui>uof  matcriulialiecvuliition.    Let  uxlnlte 

iibv.iiiiii  "f.-"-iri-i..  a-  iiur  fitauduril.    I'irsl,  we  bavy  to  lav  Mi  one  side 
aJiVuviiom,  idl   vvliUuii,  all   dtuii.v.     rii)»i.:il   «.-i<.nc<',  wilh  ilH 
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matter  and  physical  force,  knows  only  necessity.  Out  of  such  a 
basis  no  freedom  or  volition  could  be  evolved.  Next,  we  lay  to 
one  side  all  idea  of  truth  and  falsehood,  good  and  evil,  vice  and 
virtue.  There  can  be  no  such  di.»*tinction8.  We  have  no  founda- 
.tion  for  such  distinction.  Such  distinction  could  not  be  evolved 
out  of  mere  matter  and  force.  They  would  never  hint  or  suggest  it. 
All  things  are  alike  the  product  of  evolution  by  matter  and  force, 
and  there  is  no  distinction  or  moral  quality  in  them.  One  thing  has 
no  greater  right  to  exist  than  another.  We  can  not  elevate  one 
act  or  thing  above  another.  We  have  no  standard  above  what 
matter  and  force  produce.  The.se  distinctions  we  make  are — well, 
we  were  going  to  say  false,  but  we  can  not,  for  they  exist,  and  are 
the  products  of  matter  and  force.  The  whole  nature  of  man  is  a 
contradiction,  a  clash,  a  warfare  of  things  alike  evolved  by  neces- 
««ity.  If  we  say  one  of  these  antagonists  ouLcht  to  exist,  we  have  a 
standard  above  physical  science,  and  discard  physical  science. 

The  supreme  of  physical  science  is  force.  All  is  evolved  by 
force.  The  fittest  survives,^and  that  is  the  strongest.  There  is  no 
fittest,  for  that  comes  from  something  above  force.  Force  evolves 
all  things,  and  one  is  as  fit  as  tjie  other.  The  strongest  survives. 
Force  knows  no  high  or  low,  no  fit  or  unfit,  no  good  or  evil.  It 
only  knows  the  strongest  or  weakest.  Then  an  unrelenting  strug- 
gle for  life  is  the  order  of  nature.  Mai?sacre  is  normal  and  right. 
A  selfish  struggle  for  life,  in  which  the  strongest  survives,  is  the 
supreme  order  of  nature,  and  the  supreme  law.  Self-preservation 
by  any  and  all  means  in  our  grasp,  (which  is  not  the  law  of  na- 
ture, as  is  asserted,  but  the  law  of  brute  nature,)  is  indeed  the 
supreme  law  of  nature.  A  selfish  .struggle  with  all  else,  a  selfish 
struggle  in  which  all  else  is  ruthle>sly  extirpated,  and  in  which 
the  strongest  survives,  is  the  supreme  standard.  This  is  as  high 
as  evolution,  in  which  there  is  a  struggle  for  life  and  the  strongest 
survives,  can  go,  for  a  stream  can  not  rise  above  its  fountain. 
Bight  and  wrong,  vice  and  virtue,  self-denial  and  self-Siit-rifice 
are  aggravating  cheats  and  impudence.  They  torture  us  with 
ideas  and  dreams  that  are  false  and  can  not  be  realized,  for  the 
strongest  survives.  Then  they  torture  us  for  our  failure  to  realize 
them.  Our  nature  is  a  most  cruel  mockery  and  delusion,  espe- 
cially what  we  madly  regard  as  its  highest  element  and  controlling 
element.  Then  there  are  other  beauties  still  to  unfold.  Selfish 
struggle  in  which  the  strongest  survives  is  the  supreme  law.  Then 
self-gratification  is  the  supreme  end  and  law  for  us,  for  that  is  but 
carrying  out  the  supreme  law,  a  .selfish  struggle  in  which  the  strong- 
est prevails  or  survives. 

Then  each  one  struggles  with  all  the  rest,  and  the  strongest 
prevails — might  makes  right.  Each  selfishly  takes  all  he  can  get, 
and  keeps  all  he  gets.  Truly,  in  this  sy.stem  of  materialistic 
evolution,  "The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  keep  all  he  gets,  and  v^et 
all  he  can."  Another  beauty:  There  is  only  blind,  irrational 
matter,  and  blind,  physical  force  in  the  universe,  except  in  num, 
ajid  a  lower  order  of  intelligence  in  animnls.  As  the  stream  can 
not  rise  above  its  fountain,  there  is  no  difl'erence  in  miui's  acta, 
for  all  are  the  ongoings  of  force,  and  alike  necessary,  and  alike 
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(llepfodQCtorfnrrc.  Tlii^  bighPStMrliivn-Birnl  nrhnnuut 
of  iniui,  is  to  leant  llie  uD|roinp>  nf  iiaiiire  in  time  mi(«(i 
leam  Ui  kcc])  «tep  with  tlie  mmcbioe.  Thi!  stTainfli.-  in  (i>r  life 
■rif^  anc]  neir-f^rali  Seal  kin.  Miut's  wipivinr  otijcol  l-^  Ut  get  .__ 
th«  (EDitification  that  he  cmi,  witbnut  being  rriislioii  Sy  ilje 
machine.  All  Ullc  Kbaut  \arre  of  natuK  is  iiooiviibc.  Thi-rv  ia 
onlv  tinuvencmHsioii.  All  talk  about  obpytiif:  tawa  of  naliiiv, 
'  i?x(«iltiiig  its  hiw,  is  nnnxrnsc.  Vuu  ki-ep  slrp  with 
the  machini!.  You  du  nut  diiHilwv  Uw.  You  were  nut  itiw 
enough  to  ke«p  tMp,  and  th«  blmd  machine  cruslicd  you.  Il 
ia  Dot  «>««iiling  a  law.  You  know  that  thb  machine  la  irra- 
tional. You  Jtniiw  that  yon  are  ntiurt  enougi  to  cheat  this  irra- 
tional machine,  natare,  oat  i>f  vaat  amount*  uf  ivlli»h  |!ntlK«t- 
tinn,  and  avoid  bring  crnshed,  pmt-ided  you  arc  stronger  than 

Ejur  fiOlow-mcn  that  come  in  CMlliaion  wiUi  ynu.  Indeed,  thai 
the  Hupn>iiie  latr,  for  in  this  otrTiffcle  Ilio  Btronprsl  prevallit. 
Da  thin,  tor  there  b  no  Intellin-nt  ttulrr,  Lnwgivi^r,  Judzr  and 
Executive,  rilch  in,  and  th4  iiUnd  mounter,  nature,  witli  your 
Iwlp,  cru«h  out  tho  hin<linoat. 

Then  if  th«Te  tic  a  law  of  evolution,  and  nil  tiling  be  nin- 
trolled  by  necemty,  as  must  be  tlie  case;  if  struggle  for  Ule,  with 
Rurvival  i>f  Htrougntt.  be  the  supreme  Ian  that  cuiUrolled  it,  nnd 
Ci>ntn>]!<  it  now — fur  nn  stream  pah  ri^p  nhnro  its  fountain — then 
aelf-Klciiial  fur  what  we  call  virtue  and  trutti,  arc  mere  chea(« 
and  «1iams.  Inileed,  Iliey  are  a  sin,  for  lliey  are  a  violation  of 
tho  cuprome  law.  Tho  martyr,  ihc  patriot,  tlie  philanthropist, 
am  not  only  fools  and  madmeti,  but  criminnH  nud  these  tfaingi 
that  this  delusii-e  humbug,  our  nature.  calU  th«  cbiefMt  uf  vir- 
tww.  are  the  highcut  of  crimc^  for  they  are  violat)o:M  of  this 
auprenie  law,  a  struggle  in  which  the  stningctA  prevails.  Their 
auppoBod  glory  is  a  cheat.  Not  only  «■^  but  tlie  man  who  re- 
lieve disease,  or  one  in  want,  or  suffering  or  distren,  i«  guilty 
of  n  crimi',  *i  macli  ua  the  one  who  beljis  a  crimiual  t»mi>c  from 
a  slieriR:  I  know  thlv  wilt  be  iD<li|j;naul1y  denied,  but  let  the 
one  doing  it  take  mere  matter  nnd  l()ree,  and  Darwin's  laws,  and 
the  eiiursc  of  iilheiijtic  evolntion,  nnd  show  wherein  there  Is  one 
purlii'lo  uf  iiiju>Iiee  lo  the  system  of  atheiatic  evolution  oiil  of 
mere  matter  and  force.  I  ehnllenge  any  o^{^  to  r-hangc  it  one 
partide.  with  only  such  a  basis  tu  reason  from.  Finally,  can 
phyMcal  seienoe  produce,  at  best,  more  tlian  niatcrial  civitiEatiou  1 
This  is  but  an  increase  of  power.  How  shall  it  1<c  tuu-d  1  What 
ahall  control  it  ?  Material  acience  can  not  hint  an  answer  to  tliia 
quesLion.  Are  the  most  learned,  moMt  scientific  men,  uecesHarily 
tae  lie»tf  Doea  mere  physiejil  scieuce  make  them  eo?  Fhysicitt 
Bcicnoe  can  uot  give  us  a  moral  idea. 

Vraprr'*  Oonjlict  o/  Religion  and  Scienet. 


t'rf^l 


No  boot  has  ever  been  published  that  lins  displayed  so  grenl 
lack  either  of  intelll^nee  to  com|>reliend  tlic  question  it  dine.usAcs, 

or  of  liiiiicniy  iin<l  fiiiriiew  to  alnle  and  inei'L  il,     ft  i» 

proienKd  as  u  conllict  between  Chrisliaiiity  nnd  a 


-^^ 
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have  no  correct  definition  of  either.  Tbe  author  niisiimps  that 
a  wrinin  hierarchy  is  Christianity,  and  that  iln  niaaulu  on 
science  hiive  been  the  attAcka  of  ChristiBnity.  A  more  nnfair 
BtaU^mcut  never  was  made.  Chrisliauity  is  a  Bysteni  of  dogma, 
or  of  truth  to  be  believed ;  and  of  worship,  or  of  acta  of  religioua 
arjiiratinn  and  devotion ;  and  of  discipline,  or  rules  of  life,  pre- 
BcrihiTin  how  man  nhall  diacharge  hia  duty  to  God,  hin  fellow- 
man,  and  hinuielf.  lu  object  ia  to  save  man  from  the  love  of  ain, 
the  practice  of  xin,  the  eiiilt  of  aio,  and  the  nuniahment  of  un. 
It  lendiea  that  if  men  believe  with  the  whole  lieart  ita  doctrinea, 
iierfurin  in  lilce  manner  ita  acta  of  worsliip,  and  live  ita  rules  of 
life,  lliey  ahall  work  out  and  attain  to  thia  aalvation.  This 
ductrinc,  norahip  luid  discipline  are  contained  in  tlie  New  Teator 
nient  nlune.  Chriatianity  teaches  that  the  New  Teatament  ia  the 
only  rule  of  Taitli  and  practice  of  men,  aud  what  can  not  be  read 
tlierein  or  proved  thcreny,  ia  not  to  be  reijuired  of  any  one  as  an 
item  of  faitli  or  religioua  duty.  Chriatianity  teachea  that  the 
apoatlea  were  inKpirea  to  give  the  New  Testament  oa  the  only  rule 
of  faith  and  practice  of  men— that  the  New  Testament  ia  a  reve- 
lation, and  the  only  revetation  of  the  will  of  God  now  binding 
on  men.  The  New  Testament  cleariy  teaches  all  thia  ilaelf.  U 
teachea  that  ioapi ration  and  revelation  ceased  with  the  apostlea, 


4 


t  of  n 


the  New  Teataineat, 
baaed  on  it.    The  New  Tetita- 
and  private  judgment  ia 


I 


rarchy  or  churcti  are  binding  o 
Dor  in  any  aenae  except  aa  they  a 
ment  reeognlaeii  the  right  of  a 
uaiiiiC  the  New  Testament 

The  New  Teatament  moat  pointedly  forhiUn  and  repudiates  the 
idea  that  the  acts  or  opinioDs  of  an^  man,  or  aet  of  men,  abnli  be 
re);arded  a^  Chriatianit^.  It  contaiua  pointed  and  clear  teocbing 
on  thia  point.  Christianity,  then,  being  a  revealed  system  of 
doctrine,  woraliip  and  rule  of  life,  ia  to  be  found  only  in  such 
rt'velation.  This  is  ns  plain  ea  sunlight.  Tljen,  when  charging 
Cliristianily  with  any  course  of  conduct,  the  one  mahinj  the 
charge  muat  prove  eitlier:  1.  That  Christianity,  the  New  Teetn- 
ment  ita  ouly  rule,  enjoina  «nd  coinmnuds  euch  things.  2.  Or 
tlmt  it  approvoH  of  them.  3.  Or  that  it  tolerates,  4.  Or  that 
tlioy  am  the  natural  atid  necetaury  outgrowth  and  result  of  the 
teiidiinga  of  the  New  Teatamenl.  Will  Dr.  Draper  or  any  of  hia 
advoeat«H  or  apologiota  auawcr  theac  qnentiona?  I.  Where  in  tl)e 
/New  Testdmcnt  is  thia  jicraeciition  of  science,  tliis  opposition  to 
■cieiice  commande<lf  II,  Where  in  the  New  Teelainent  ia  it 
upprfived?  111.  Where  in  the  New  Tentanient  ia  it  tolerated  or 
mentioned  without  condemnntion  ?  lY.  Of  what  teaching  or 
doctrine  of  the  Now  TeaUiuient  is  thia  oppositiiin  U'  science  the 
Iia<.ural  and  necnaaiiry  outgrowth  !  Had  Draper  honestly  askod 
himself  these  questioua,  his  book  would  never  nave  l)een  written. 
Wf  will  go  farther,  and  afiirni  that  this  persecution  is  utterly 
lureigi)  to  the  teachinga  of  the  New  Teatninent,  to  their  spirit.  ■ 
and  tendency,  and  expn-M  declaratitms.    Christianity  doea  not 


itself  with 


the  mialem  uae  of  the  word.    It 


forlKide  ita  teachers  being  eotangled  in  tlve  du^^iu^ea  «xA 
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of  ■cience,  when  cngngt^I  in  tho  diaoliar^  of  iheir  religtvUK  d 
ehnrchl<r  uutic^L  U  uitirrly  TorbiiU  lUl  lrin|NirHi  [Miiiii  and  poi 
tiu  being  iuUietei)  b;  Mio  church.  Adinoniii'in,  rrbuke,  i 
wlOidrawal  of  church-fellowslup,  are  its  i^xtretuu  penaltwvL  j 
ouirorlillv,  (tliariutblc  «pirii,  its  cxnlteil  nnd  iinnsiutl  ubilaBlh 
py,  and  freeduni  of  conaciencii  and  judgment,  forbid  all  •acbj 

Hiitru!  yr»n  ago  the  mnnnivhists  of  Kiirope  uspd  M  |  .  . 
American  skvery  us  the  uBiuml  r»utt  «f  llii-  principlrs  offl 
IK'daratlun  uf  Indepcndcnto.  TUej'  u»od  rJuviTy  w  n  ineiutf 
Kwwult  on  rcpubltiiuiisBi.  and  dei-Urrd  iliiil  il«  iniquiliea  iL 
the  uetistwry  result  of  deinoemcj.  Not  long  Hgo  tlin  StMloH 
turvr  at  ibt  Good  Tenipliir%  in  one  of  our  t^titUn,  •pent  a  i^ 
in  a  drunkon  dflianch.  The  brewer^  orpui  >4iMr)rHl  hi*  cooa 
on  tlie  U!ni)ienuife  order  to  whieh  lie  iirofcstvd  to  belong.  '  ' 
icAUB  UDcd   lo  be  \ery  indigniuiL  m   lln>  disli'jne!^  or  unrni 


I   tlip  Declsrnti" 


nf  tnooarcliUta  in  Hitirffing 

nnd  Kpublictui  printnplM  irhNt  rrita  a  pnlpnlile  violnti'>n  nf  _ . 
tmu  of  tlitim.  TliH  Ooud  Templnra  were  indlgnnni  tint  the  c 
duct  of  a  man,  in  vlolatiun  of  the  obiijfHtiuu  »f  ihc  order,  C 
every  principle  and  obJAct  of  the  order.  3ioiild  Iw  utiai^l  on  4 
order,  M  tli«  trachingx,  ur  ucct-^isary  rcault  nf  the  teachings  of  ■ 
iinl<^r.  It  di^|ilti)*Hil  either  nn  ntt«r  Inck  of  inttillig«i>cc  orfl 
utmt  lack  of  Lonoftr.  Tho  tiro  caws  given  nliove,  are  not  r 
more  palpnblo  and  gmn  than  "  Draper's  Uonllii-t  of  Religion  4 
Kdeuee."  Had  a  prhwt  act^d  in  this  way  in  regard  to  acie^ 
irlih  wlutt  indignation  It  would  have  bran  received  by  I 
■cicntiRlA.  I*  Kucb,  wnno  thiin  petti fo;;ging,  as  tlibi  the  '. 
liberal  and  disiuisdonate  litentiire.  written  on  iuipiirlial  i 
■cluDtlAc  prlciplcH,  iliat  this  oew  wicncn  in  to  give  ust  Iff 
—  irill  K>on  have  «  repoUtinn  of  the  "  Oinflict,"  only  s  ' 

tiaiiity,  ( 

Jtiblicat  CoHimdicUoiM  o/  tk^eaee. 

There  arc  but  thnw  portions  nf  the  Scripturcn  that  a 
gnrdt-d  as  eoutruUictinf  aciMioe  tbut  ar«  worthy  of  aeriouii  C._ 
KiUi'iaUoQ.  TfaeH>  ai«  tjie  account  of  creati'in,  the  account  of  the 
ftuod,  Mid  Jnibiia's  coRimnndinff  the  nun  and  miion  to  ittund  still. 
Wo  rtill  endeavor  to  examine  theae  aocounbi,  just  as  a  scientist 
n<nuld  oxaiuine  lliuin,  if  (bund  in  the  archaic  literature  of  any 
other  nation  than  the  Hebrrws— juHt  a^*  Muller  would  examine 
tliem  if  found  in  the  literature  of  Uie  PetfuanB  or  Indmnik  We 
regard  ax  eslablisticd  by  rwienrch  in  etlinologv,  philolocy.  old  k- 
ligiou«  hiBtories  and  liinloric  tratlitions  and  archeology  the  fullnw- 
ing  fiivts.  We  can  trace  all  dialects  back  Ui  one  tiiirenl  strm,  and 
trace  them  to  their  origin  in  Weslcm  Asia,  We  can  trace  all 
racHi  of  men  to  one  on'minon  origin  in  Wnstern  Ania,  a«  we  ex- 
amlno  the  origin  «f  Uiolr  Ungnage,  traditionn  and  religion,  niid 
trace  llieir  migrations,  and  their  ethnolojiical  origin.  We  can 
Iraoo  certain  unlverml  traditions  to  llieir  oriKin  in  Wct.tern 
Aala.     Wc  can  trace  old  religions  lo  one  orijrin  i"  w~..„ni  Asia. 
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Mankind  l*gon  in  Western  Aria,  with  one  race  or  parent  slock, 
n'iib  mie  liingui^,  one  religion,  a  Himpic  nionntbelHrn,  itnJ  trnili- 
tioij  »uyH  it  wna  a  revelnlion,  und  one  set  of  hisliiric  traUitiim:^ 
anil  n  common  civilization,  with  society,  law,  government  and 
knowledge  uf  the  ut^ful  arts.  The  oldest  records  we  have  of  men 
are  of  men  in  Western  Abi*.  They  place  man  before  ua  uompnrn* 
lively  civilized.  Rawliuion  declares  that  there  wait  in  lLi>  val- 
ley of  tlie  Euphrates,  or  around  the  Peisiuii  Gulf,  a  Unmitic 
race,  the  Accad,  that  is  lUe  oldest  of  which  we  have  tiKtorio 
truce.  Baldwin  call»  it  the  Cusbitc,  and  places  it  in  Arabia  near 
the  l^eraiun  Gulf.  BunBen  culls  it  tjie  Eamitic,  and  ptnees  it  in 
Egypt.  But  Baldwin  und  Kawlinson  prove  that  the  Egyptians 
cnme  from  Asia. 

All  theHe  agree  thHt  thiajmrent  race  had  language,  from  which 
was  derived  the  Hamitic,  Egyptian,  t^emitic  and  Touraniali  fami- 
lies of  Unguagcs.  That  they  nad  civilization  and  learniiiK.  from 
wliitilt  came  t^yptinn,  Persian  and  Indian  civilimtiou  nna  Icnru-' 
inp.  Also  Phoenician  and  C'anaanitisli,  This  language  was  rft^' 
tainod  aa  the  language,  fcacrcd  language,  of  the  Chaldean  priest^ 
or  pricHthucd  of  Antyria  and  Babylonia.  80  were  it!<  truditiuni 
aua  religious  ideas.  They  were  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the 
priests  of  Egypt,  Anyria,  Babylonia,  Arabia  and  Western  Asia, 
Penia  and  India.  There  are  certain  historic  traditions  that  are 
common  to  humanity  all  over  the  ^lobe.  Tliey  are  creation, 
primeval  innocenceand  purity,  angelic  in tercoUTt«,^reBtlongeTityf^ 
a  lirst  tnnisgreHsion  or  a  corruption,  los  of  angelic  lutcrconnie,  it^i 
nocence  ana  longevity,  a  flood  and  pref«rvation  of  men  and  Bnti 
mala  byaeliip.  Tlicne  traditions  had  their  origin  in  Western  Ana,: 
in  the  cradle  of  the  race,  and  iu  this  Accadian  history  and  learn- 
ing. There  are  two  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us,  both 
havini;  theirongin  iu  Western  Aaia,  and  in  the  region  in  whidi  this 
Accndinn  civilisation  Boiirisbed.  One  is  the  Chaldean  tradition, 
published  by  George  i^niith,  in  his  last  worE;  and  the  other  is  the 
account  in  the  ^riptiires.  These  ogri-e  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
and  doubtlets  hiul  a  timiuion  origin.  They  are  free  from  the  puer- 
ilities and  Hbcurdities  of  other  Rceountif,  and  have  tliat  peculiar 
style  that  chxrauterixea  veritable  hixtorv.  We  need  examine  onl^ 
the  Hcriptuml  version  found  in  the  boolt  of  Genesis.  This  hook  — 
Kliributed  to   Moses,  a  Hebrew   legislator,  statesman,  warric 

Kropbet  and  lender,  who  lived  alfout  fifl^^n  hundred  yearn  befoi 
hnat.  The  records  of  Egypt  aud  Isruel,  and  tlie  voice  of  antit 
uity,  estublish :  I.  There' waa  such  a  man  as  Moses.  II.  li! 
people  were  in  iKmdoge  in  Egypt.  III.  He  lend  them  over  ini 
Asia  und  into  freedom.  IV.  He  gave  them  tbeir  national  religioti|i) 
laws  iLDd  government. 

It  is  ostAblished  with  ten-fold  the  cvidenco  we  have  for  Rrsii 
or  Herodotun,  nnd  a  Uundred-fuld  the  evidence  we  have  fur  Cu 
fuciua,  OuBtema  or  Zortwster.  that  ho  wrote  tlie  I'entAl«ucb,  ei 
Ge^it  small  additions,  that  do  not  srrtnusly  afTcct  the  text.  "" 
voice  of  the  Imrnud  world  in  the  time  of  CliriPl,  and  ever  •: 
th(!  history  uf  Pagan  untiijuity,  and  the  voice  of  the  ^ntir*  lite 
ture,   bUuiry  und   in^titiitioi'u  of  the   Hebrews,    twlabliab   f 
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bej^Dd  a  doubt.  No  ulIt^  would  quration  it  nolen  tlien 
nitcrior  laotirm  to  W  reaoheil.  ThU  Account  of  cirflik-n 
mitwqncnt  cvenU,  diiwi)  Ifl  the  time  of  M< 
iifUif  crenlioii,  wi-  bclk-ve  HI  Iwisl  four  tbuUimiiii  y^ara.  uud 
ItHjM  mucli  li)ug<.-r.  All  nalionn  htxl  binlnrlc  Int'litiuu*.  ^^'<« 
A.1I11  had  aiiine  very  cnmplcte  truditiniui.  All  tliut  was  ]ii«j«rn 
(.1  the  bUtory  of  the  ntoe,  iiir  iuHu;r  Keiierntioiis,  wu«  (inwrrv^ 

ill  tTMlltkiQ.    Fruin  the  Aucadiau  civiiixAtiun  ditwu,  ih«>i«  

writton,   hiCToglyphic  or  plctoriA)  fTagmciita  nf  tlicM;   iradil 
Tbew  tradition*  wciv  the  hosia  of  nil  the  old  rrlij^ona  and 
tlioIo)i;iitf,  and  wt:ri>  prw^rved  mora  or  k'»  tuuijili'i 
Ikl.Hva   may  have   cullrclod  and    oirrci^tetl    thoeo   frngntrnla  1 
We»t<Tn  Asia  nnd  E^ypt,  aad  u«d  tbem  ns  a  IxuU  fur  liU  '  * 
l«ry.    The  idutrwil«r  of  the  book  of  G«u«<dB  accords  with 
KiipiHMition,  aiid  aoUM  think  establishes  it.     It  wouH  not  a   _ 
the   trulhfuluvi«  nf  bii  history.    X^t  us  navr  examine  tbi«  p 
count  ju»t  Kti  wo  would  any  anihaic  account,  and  ciitiMre  : 
the  tear-hings  of  scifuce,  and  see   whether  it  contradicto 
tabliilicd  facts  rercaletj  by  scientific  research— whether  it 
wUb  litem.    Titrl  ns  remember  that  man  had  no  H-iencc  o(  f 
then,  and  no  livulopc  teruu.    &Iii«9  did  not  know  any  thfi 
alioiit  them,  nor  tlie  people  to   whom  he  wrot«. 
writing  a  geologic  treatise. 

The  aeeuuni  b  written  in  bold  Ggnralive  lang^a^ 
teTHM  and  ideas  ot  ordinary  ^icoch^  with  pootic 
MiwB  wa*  writing  fiir  other  generattnna,  and  other  piiijiles  ll 
liUown.  if  be  be  allowed  lo  uxpUin  his  object,  the  accou-  ' 
to  tn*  written  in  an  nnir«r><al  lan^unge.    Juki  as  ngnis  g 
nud  intonations  are  a  natural   language,  so  syniboTie  lai 
Ugurative  language,  clothing  ideoa  in  mei;it)lturieHl  gurb,  111 
style,  i  "■  ... 


D  thi^ 


T!i 


S'": 


.1  language    The  11 

from  the  liiHt  verse  of  (.lenenis  to  tl 
If  tiecond  ehapter.  we  have  the  1 
a  majeitic  setting  forth  in  eymbv 
if  the  it«ml  f« 


giuuce  of  i 
Tfien  tJ 


tlw 


>u1<l  • 


tsorwri  :  ,,,.     ll  is  unfair  lu  aubjeut  it  to  the 

oro«iiiijk  uiuilysi*  to  which  modern  cavilor*  subject  it. 
can  nut  expect  acientillc  terms,  for  there  were  none  then ; 
eclentllle  preeiwon,  for  il  is  written  in  uoetic  and  symlnilic  slyM 
Tlie  ■ibjw.'IiiMH  are  th«ae  :  Ist.  The  order  uf  creation  b  not  '* 
name  a*  tiie  order  of  aucciMsion  establbbed  bv  scienec.  3ii 
teairhea  the  heavens  are  a  solid  firmament  in  which  the  stars 
■I't.  ltd.  It  r«urei«nta  the  creation  a«  occupying  only  six  di 
uf  twenty  four  nonre.  To  the  llrtt  objeetion  we  reply  that  the 
act  ordtrr  need  not  be  followed,  in  a  poetic  account,  and  very  " 
oltrn  is  nut.  TJieri  »ga\a  eucli  geolu^ata  as  Dawoon,  Dana, 
Tenny,  Killiniiiii,  Hitchcock,  MiUorand  a  host  of  our  best  gi-ulo- 
giots  jirove  that  there  is  subitantial  agreement,  ax  full  agree- 
ment as  can  be  found  between  poetic  and  literal  descripti  — - '- 
other  tUint^  The  writer  sets  fiirth  in  poelir  tiLyti'  ivluit 
Kp|war  ttf  an  eyu'Wituex  as  the  prevailing  untiT 


m 


or   what    WHS  specially  prominent 

Ciisiiiical  light  Rppcarcd  on  the  m 
D  became  pnimineni 


fiLce  of  the  i 


the    crcntio:m    of    each  ■! 
id  day.    The  light  of  the 


iiel ling  III 

Then  tfe       „  , 

real  cimtriidictiou  betweeii  it  and  any  eHlablished  truth  uf  geology.  ^ 
In  rej^rd  to  the  Hecotid  objection,  we  reply  that  rakia  iiieanx  Kim«x 
ply  wlint  IB  tpreed  or  expanded,  in  ita  olymological  nicanijig.    Itil 
IB  nut  eoiiJlnc((  to  what  is  spread  or  expanded  au  a  plane.     ''   ' 
nut  coiiliiin  uwesmriiy  the  ideu  of  materiiil  or  Huuhiunce 
in  expanded.    It  may  mean,  and  doea  aumetimeH,  expanae  of  spoi  _ 
That  in  what  ita  root  meaning  eKpretiHcft.     In  lhi!>  iild  writing  wd 
Rhinild  i-ive  pfpfiTL-nee  to  Ihi-  nxit  or  old  itii-ii.     We  an'  not  uuiM^ 
[leiled,  liy  iu  uih>  here,  or  ilie  context,  to  give  to  it  the  idea  of  1 
mutter  oxpunded  in  n  plane,  or  of  a  plal«.    hvcu  if  the  Ucbrewa  in 
after  ii^en  su  undentiiud  it,  it  docis  not  prove  that  the  wril«r  in 
thiH  siihliiiie  epic,  in  hia  poetic  expremion  need  it  in  that  narrow 
inalrriiilibtic  meaning.      It  is  unfair  to  take, the  meaning  that  will 
falBify  tlieni'uountund  mahe  the  author  talk  nouxense,  and  inxiut  on 
giving  that  word  that  meaning,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
nmking  him  utter  nomienBe,  and  of  detitro^ing  the  accuunt.    la 
all  other  docunieuta  or  writings,  our  scientist  friendti  would  any : 
"  The  author  bna  a  right  to  the  preaumplion  that  he  talked  ncnse, 
and  audi  roeaningnhould  lie  given  to  hiH  words  at  will  nmke  i>cii«e, 
if  they  have  ituch  meaning,  and  the  context  dueu  not  forbid,"  They 
will  apply  this  rule  to  alfwritei-B  but  tboK  of  the  Kible,  and  allow 
it  to  be  applied  to  all  hut  them.    If  one  attempts  it  with  them, 
he  i»  insulted  by  being  sneered  at  in  regard  to  the  wonderful  flexi- 
bility of  the  Hebrew  language,  I 
The  word  haa  another  meaning  than  the  one  the  akoptic  give*,  J 
to  it,  evidently  to  falsify  the  account,  and  it  is  it«  root  meaning^  w 
and  on  that  account  we  give  it  to  it,  es|>ei:'in11y  as  it  agrees  wiw  J 
tlie  [loctic  style  and  demands  of  the  actniunt,  and    IiIh  aliaurdl 
materialistic  meaning  does  not.    Tlie  Uiird  objection,  that  it  tt'pre'  ■ 
sents  the  creation  as  occupying  only  six  daya  of  twenty-lour»houn^  W 
iiiof  the  same  character  as  Uie  hut   The  word  yam  means  the  time  | 
frviiL  daylight  to  dark — twenty-lonr  hours — liie  litne  of  a  , 
tion,  the  ptriod  iu  which  onp  lived,  the  time  of  an  event  or  things  1 
whatever  it  may  be.      Wc  could  give  buudredH  of  CJwes  giving  J 
scores  of  illustrations  of  each  meaning.     In  tills  account,  in  th«  J 
fifth  verse,  it  means  a  period.     Also   in  thu  lourlh  vet«e  of  lUs  J 
sccimd  chapter,  it  mcBDB  the  entire  seven  periods  of  creation.  Thosf 
(iod  rested  on  the  ieventh  day — ceased  from  creation.    He  is  r    ' 
iiig  or  ceasing  now.    We  live  iu  that  Bevcuih  period,  or  day,  ii 
It  is  a  long  period  of  time,  not  twenty-four  himrs.    Uence,  bjl 

t'  larity  of  reaaoning,  the  others  were.  Then  wc  are  uot  cumiicilcap 
ly  Ihv  context  tu  give  to  yuT"  any  such  mi'sulng  as  a  literal  duftM 
We  certainty  are  not  by  it«  meaning  and  use  iu  other  plac  "  ' 
Use  in  two  places  in  tlie  context  forbidH  it.    Une  use  in  t 

text,  and  the  one  that  most  pul_iMibly  determines  its  use         

account,  most  palpably  forbids  it.    This  is  uot  a  dodge,  but  WM 
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believed  by  olii  wrltf  w  tboiiManib  of  yean  brfure  grnlogy  v 
taimnl  tbia  cil>ic<'tir>n.  A^niii.  t!ti»  nccuiint  I'lainis  to  In-  n  vUl»|U 
a  r«triM|>Bi'livp  vi-iun,  Hs  prw[>lnM;y  in  jir(is[>eclivc  vioioii.  lu  pnl 
pliulic  liinguii^\-  Uuy  geiii>;riilly  mVa^is  «iiiiply  n  irriiHl,  and  ( 
ofhin  tWL'tity-iiiiir  hourx,  cspccinlly  when  poetically  uaed,  on  U 
M.  Thi^n  liie  suine  remarkit  ubout  tlie  unfuirneiw  of  the  luQ< 
apply  here,  llial  were  made  orer  raUa. 

Thc^n  ukiiit;  the  acrouiit  lu  it  really  is,  u  a  poetic  liMcripUoj 
in  Hvmbolic  4aiigiin^^  of  Hie  ItMviiD^  evpnta  uf  vreatiou  in  i^ueri' 
autlmu,  ttiid  allvwiii;^  tbe  writer  tbe  eanio  ri);bt  an  wc.  ronredci  H 
othi^ns  the  preHUiiiption  that  he  nmtc  bchm;,  un<l  thai  such  mnu 
iug  be  given  tn  his  wonis  ns  will  make  aeuae,  ain't  the  account  ■ 
wiituble  one,  und  taking  tlic  mut  meaning  of  raiia,  and  the  ooif 
demanded  by  the  poetic  ntyle  "f  the  account,  and  taking  the  w— -^ 
ing  of  yim  ueually  dven  in  pruphtH^y,  hikI  tbe  ineaniog  in  w.. 
it  is  iwicu  UHvd  in  tlie  account,  Hud  in  the  pl8»  whidi  definil'. 
dcflncs  how  it  niuxt  tx;  taken ;  we  have  nil  the  agrccmrnt  of  tl 
acoiunt  with  the  facts  that  i-ould  lie  eipciii-d  ur  luki-J  iu  uioh  ■ 
actMuni,  a  jxtetic  dcxcriplion,  uuingwonU  in  llieir  coniDion  meu. 
ing  in  poetry,  and  AddreHsod  to  praipio  utterly  ignorant  ofaci^nct. 
Unless  we  have  ulterior  designs  to  accnnipliah  nnd  widh  to  maU 
the  writvr  utt«r  uunscuse,  and  to  fulsify  and  dt»lroy  the  accounT 
we  will  do  tliith  If  we  have  thai  oLijcft  in  view  we  will  giv«  V 
them  the  meaning  that  will  make  nonsense  of  the  account,  e 
if  we  have  to  reject  the  meaning  thai  the  context  declares  a. 
be  the  meaning  uf  the  words,  and  the  meaning  that  tbe  style  a 
account  will  allow,  nnd  allow  no  other 

But  is  this  account  a  rewlution  and  iitspired?    Boine  tbin. 
Hows  was  merely  tlio  moutli-pieee  of  the  Spirit  that  wrote  i_ 
through  liim.    Others,  that  the  events  passed  in  propiictic  viuoai 
bcKire  him  during  six  litcnil  dnya,  and  lie  descriued  them  as  Uin' 
oocuired.  and  in  tiiat  senKe  day  means  twenty-four  hours,  an 
was  so  used,  although  the  original  of  tbe  vision  was  a  jieriod  o 
lime.    Or  that  he  upcaks  of  each  day's  vision,  and  day  meiina  th.__ 
period  that  was  tmt  forlb  in  vision  in  a  duy.  and  not  the  time  otM 
the  vision.    Others,  that  ho  merely  collected  and  corrected  an^ 
united  in  a  contfistent  whole,  accounts  already  in  existence,  imiwL 
he  reschcd  his  own  day.    Tbe  fact  that  there  are  traces  or  ttiia'l 
account  in  other  HVHtcma  of  mytholoi^y  or  religion,  and  that  Wb  1 
have  in  the  Aceadiaii  account  one  very  similar  to  this,  ntihor  M"  J 
titbliHhea  the  latlvr  view.     I  know  that  it  ui  claimed  by  "wi  ad- 
vocntei'  of  the  Bible,  that  all  llitsne  account'  are  stolen  or  borrowed 
from  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  nrc  subsequent  to  him  ;  but  such 
A  pusitiou  ii  untenable.    The  Indian,  Bgypiiun  and  Asayrian  iio- 
oiiinta  are  uiutuubtodly  older  than  itio  days  of  Moses,  in  their 
ori^n.    This  ia  palpably  the  case  with  the  Accadian  account. 
Whether  both  aceountH,  the  origin  of  nil  other  traditions  and*  ■* 
ihi^  ni-coufit  of  Mo«0'',  are  ixiih  neparaie  revdalioiis;  vr  Una 
ivpii'd  mid  iiici>r|<oraied  into  his  Uiok  a  correct  reciird  i.    __ 
ditiuu  »r  a    previous  revelation  ;  the  neconul  in    tieneins  and  J 
whatever  there  U  that  in  true  Jn  tbe  other  traditions,  were,  offl 
nec^aity,  a  revelation.    Tlio  original  of  the  Accadian  aecvuntfl 
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WHS  a  revcliiti'in.  So  was  the  oritrinal  of  whatever  troth  tlicre 
wiia  in  otlic-r  traditiuos,  Our  reaaous  for  it  nri;  thene;  Mnu.. 
when  Mo.4ca  wrol<^.  anil  horoK  tliis  time,  Imd  no  ocieiin*  i>f  w 
Irunoiny,  and  nut  &  gliiml  of  un  iilu)  uf  fffiAo^;  He  had  ni 
exiMiTiruoc,  or  recoUeclJoD,  or  knowledge  of  creatiou.  U  hi 
nltemnted  an  account,  it  woiilil  have  to  be  a  gueM,  and  tvouli 
be  full  of  errors.  He  did  make  siieh  alteui|ita,  feneciall]'  ii 
HttemgiUng  to  ainplifv  the  fragniente  of  rrnditioD  he  had  iu  hi., 
[MHweteion.  All  Buch  accuuuta  are  puerile,  contrBdictory  and' 
alwurd. 

Many  gods,  men,  angels,  monsters,  snimals  and  monetroutii>8 
Hgnre  in  them  in  the  uiiiKt  ubsuril  iniinncr.  All  have  tht-  incon- 
wstency  of  having  an  nnivene  eiisting  before  the  ureaiion  they 
describe,  and  as  a  fonmbtion  fnr  it.  This  account  U-aiiie  with 
placing  the  infinite,  fie  I  f-ex  latent  Jehovah  anterior  to  all  being  cx- 
eept  Himself,  as  the  origin  of  all  Ihin^  All  things  had  Uieir 
source  in  abeplute  mind.  It  represente  bim  as  bringing  at!  thingi 
into  being  aa  immediate  and  absolute  creationn,  aa  far  as  the 
origin  of  each  jin-at  class  oF  being  is  concerned.  Thin  is  exprested 
in  aKiiblime  and  grand  style.  Tlie  actt*  are  worthy  of  di"'"' — 
and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  divinity.  The  account  has  h 
garded  by  all  critics  as  the  model  of  sublimity  and  grandeur  in. 
■icwription,  conception,  and  in  the  things  described.  There  is 
nothing  childisli,  puerile,  or  incon^tent,  or  merely  fanciful  al)out 
it.  It  IS  absolutely  free  from  all  the  abnurdities,  fancies  and  puer- 
ilities of  all  other  accounta.  As  we  have  shown,  when  properly 
inttfrpreted,  it  agrees  with  modem  science,  ni<  mucb  as  n  utictio 
account  in  general  outline  could  poeaibly  agree  with  it.  Where 
did  man  get  this  account  so  above  the  age  and  hit  condition  and 
beyond  his  knowledge  and  power!  It  was  a  revelation.  Whether 
revealed  fint  to  Moses,  or  others  before  Mosea,  and  then  also  to 
him,  or  he  copied  it,  and  banded  it  down  to  us,  we  know  not 
certainly,  and  care  noL     It  is  true  and  un  inspired  bistury  of 


< 


We  have  not  availed  rnir«elves  of  certain  saving  clauses  that    i 
some  writers  urc  in  defending  this  account.     It  is  true  that  n 
hud  no  geology  when  Mimmm  wrote,  and  had  Mo«es  written 
accurate  geoh-gic  account,  suited, to  the  pri'wnt  state  of  Boien     _ 
tlic  {M-ople  then  could  no  more   hnvc   undi-rttiHnJ,  thiiu  an  ulphft-  J 
bet  claRs  could  underetand  Lycll's  Principlen  of  Geology.    It  ia  } 
true,  also,  that  bad  he  written  it  so  much  above  the  stale  of   i 
knowledge  and  the  human  intellect,  men  would  have  rejected  it  ' 
an  children  reject  the  statements  uf  Lvelt'N  Geology,  beMuao  tliey    ' 
can  nut  cnmpr^end  them,  and  would  have  done  so  for  genera^   I 
ti<ms.    It  is  troc,  nlxn,  that  it  would  have  deti»t«d  its  object,  tli«  * 
salvation  of  man  from  sin.  and  set  him  to  studying  sctetice.    It 
is  equally  true  that  were  Genesis  adapted  to  our  style  of  thought 
and  our  scientific  knowledge  of  to-day,  that  diut  thoUHond  year'' 
from  now  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  far  niorp  unfitted  to  the  styl 
of  tliouiiht  than  the  infidel  supposea  it  to  he  now.     It  is  true  that' 
'  D  Diblu  j«notalHH>kof  science,  and  could  not  he.    Alwi,  thatin- 
■  rcvclutlEiu,rxccpt  on  ita  iwrilo- 
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■kr  MhX.    Vm  IKUe  nlKbt  han  qufaa  of  c 

m   UMfltt   mm!   ifokm,  and   bare  Brconptubrd   in  | 

kacAr  it  iloet  mil     So  dcwt  tW  Bibk-     ll  Miight  kmjj 

)«p(d  lo  cmtioA,  tuw)  tm  one  raald  rra^MfMy  «* 

■pirit  of  JMfrifaUen  nugkt  Im<«  Mdl  da/  mhI  ftcnm 

of  tlir  iilvas  u>d 

1  IMP  of  wonlf  in 

DcdiBatT  OK,  and  an  accummudsikiB  k>  tbc  neoeaitmof 

hamm  ipMiai  mmI  Uioa^L 

Bat  we  belim  lli«t  n-TrUtton  ihould  *fenk  the  tnth,  < 
icvemling  tbe  tmOm  of  tmuUin.  oiail  aeonrd  with  icientifitf  t 
m  ttt  at   H  dwH  a^tak.     Vt'-e  Mkve  we  faarv  hIiowii  thftt  1--— 
dM4  tvM   iHr   tbe  Hlcaa  biiiI   belief  »f  liU  <l>v.     Ilia  aooMlnt  J 
frn  tram  \itrm,  and  infinitelj'  alnrc  Ibem.     Hb 

■tyk.  ant)  girt-   '-    — '    "     ' 

ItMing  Ekcti. 

kwtwleijgt  l^n,  and  the  Tact  tbal  liU  »i 


:  cx^nMoa  the  •on  r 


and  feiieratHMi.    &jrmMic  languaee 
and  bo  lowd  it.  giving  tu  bin  words 
pwuy,  and  in  eadi  cumpoMtion.  prapb^lk 
in  nil  rvapveu,  w-jih  KlenL'«,  and  ir  -  -  "^  -  ~ 


5  fur  all  > 
uiiivpwal  Iwit --_, 
■aning  thcjr  liaii«M 

n  Mich  a  raaODtr,  and  lo  SBch  it 
eiti-nt,  u  to  pmrc  it  to  be  a  iVTctatiun,  vthon  we  Ukv  into  « 
ouunt  tbe  an  in  wbicb  it  wa«  writtrn,  onil  tbt^  rlaJjt  of  nm 
kno«U«lge  Uien,  and  tbc  character  nf  nian'«  atleiiiutn,  wfaon  ■ 
incpircd,  to  doeribc  the  lame  events,  ijuch  wc  lietieve  to  b 
fair  ami  candid  treatment  of  tbiii  remarkable  aci-ount,  and  a 
the  infidel  m>uM  give,  if  found  elsewbere, 

Xtiachian  Jkiage, 

The  tradition  of  a  flood  ia  perhaps  the  Dearctit  no  univciDal  fa 
dilion  of  all  ibc  hixloric  traditloni>.  It  is  found  in  ull  quarti 
af  tba  globe.,  and  in  nearly  nil  triliea  of  men.  The  Rood  T 
Uek  ottlii-  hiaturic  period  of  Egyptian  hiatoiy, 
the  Accadian  cirilixation  that  nrewded  it.  Then,  the  flood  trK 
pirrd  before  the  emigrations  or  race«,  and  nrhile  innn  waa  in  j_ 
cradle  of  the  raee,  and  in  Weitt«ru  Ai4a.  We  have  two  acconiil 
thai  are  nlraoet  lit^mlly  and  verbally  tlie  urae,  the  Accadtan  a„ 
rarljr  C^aldeiin  account,  and  Ihe  nivouut  recorded  bv  Monea  iti 
(IcDcaia.  Tb«e  aci.'uunta  from  different  natiuna  evidciitlj'  t 
the  Mine  oriuin.  The  AccadUn  account  eii8l«d  before  tlie  dL. 
of  Moavi.  iTosca,  from  the  pettiUinr  Htructure  of  (ieneaiB,  douU 
]e«  liHik  and  united  into  a  oonHUtcnt  whole,  trudiliutia  tbitt  ch 
tttlned  in  Weatern  Asia,  concerning  many  of  tbo  lm{>orI(uit 
oveiils  of  man'*  primeval  history.  Ho  united  tlicae  with  proper 
OtDnectioiiB  mid  ailditionii.  The  accuiinl  of  the  deluge  ia  one  of 
VeAccndia 


or  fmm  llio  *nnie  t 


'  from  which  il  obtniiii'iJ  il,  for  the  m 


OfniaU  batl  une  origin,  mid  tlie  Accudinn  ia  llie  oldest.    Ptirt  of  tl 
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account  is  tradition,  and  part  the  work  of  Moses.  With  a  few 
preparatory  remarks  in  the  VI.  chapter,  extending,  perhaps,  to 
the  eighth  verse,  Moses  copies  the  account  of  an  eye-witness. 
The  account  is  just  as  an  eye-witness  would  write  it.  Just  as  it 
appeared  to  Noah  and  his  sons.  Noah  was  a  prince,  wealthy  and 
educated,  and  evidently  as  educated  as  the  civilization  of  his 
day.  There  had  been  thousands  of  years  of  history  and  progress 
of  mankind  who  were  yet  in  the  cradle  of  the  race. 

The  remains  of  man's  work  in  that  region,  tlie  pyramids  and 
other  works,  that  were  erected  shortly  after  Noah,  show  that 
the  building  of  the  ship  was  not  an  impossible  task  in  his  day. 
How  much  of  this  account  in  the  Bible  is  true?  With  a  proper 
interpretation,  all  of  it.  Great  catastrophes  have  destroyed  life  on 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface  often  during  geologic  times.  Great 
floods  have  devastated  portions  of  it,  in  consequence  of  geologic 
catastrophes  and  subsidence  of  land.  The  coal  formations  are  a 
j)roof  of  this.  A  great  catastrophe  within  the  human  epoch  has 
devastated  Western  Asia.  The  Dead  Sea  is  thirteen  hundred 
feet  lower  than  the  Mediterranean.  The  Caspian  is  eighty  feet 
lower.  The  Jordan,  it  is  thought,  once  flowed  through  a  wady 
or  valley  to  the  Ked  Sea.  A  great  geologic  catastrophe,  pro- 
ducing a  flood,  devastated  this  region.  It  happened  in  human 
history,  for  man  has  a  tradition  and  history  of  it.  The  race  was 
in  the  cradle  of  the  race  in  Western  Asia  and  had  not  separated  into 
races  and  languages  then.  The  catastrophe  aflected  the  whole 
human  race,  and  destroyed  it,  except  a  few  saved  in  a  boat  or 
vast  ship.  It  devastated  the  then  habitable  and  inhabited  earth. 
The  ones  saving  themselves  in  the  ark,  siived  their  domestic 
animals  with  them.  One  of  them,  as  an  eye-witness,  described  it 
as  it  appeared  to  them.  Moses  used  the  account.  The  writer,  as 
was  customary  in  the  hyperbolic  and  extravagant  speech  of  West- 
ern Asia,  and  of  that  early  period  of  our  race,  sneaks  of  what 
was  devastated — the  inhabited  earth — as  the  **  whole  earth."  Of 
the  animals  of  that  region,  as  all  the  animals.  Of  the  animals 
saved,  as  all  the  entire  animal  kingdom.  He  writes  as  it  looked 
to  him,  excited  as  he  was  by  so  awful  a  catastrophe. 

Then,  making  necessary  allowances  for  the  hyjierbole  and  ex- 
travagance that  characterized  the  speech  of  Western  Asia,  and 
the  early  periods  of  the  history  of  our  race,  and  for  the  exag- 
gerations of  an  eye-witness,  excited  by  the  awful  catastrophe  he 
witnessed,  it  is  correct.  There  was  a  flood  which  destroyed  all 
men  but  a  few,  and  devastated  all  the  then  inhabited  globe.  All 
animals  of  the  then  inhabited  globe  were  destroyed,  except  what 
man  saved.  These  few  men  saved  themselves  and  these  animals 
in  an  ark.  The  Bible  account  is  hktorically  definite,  consistent, 
and  of  deep  moral  significance.  Of  great  antiquity.  Forms  an 
eiisential  part  of  a  grand  religion.    It  is  true. 

Joshua^s  commanding  the  Sun  and  Moon  to  stand  stilL 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  days  of  the  writing  of 
the  book  of  Joshua,  there  was  no  punctuation,  as  there  is  in 
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our  printing  and  writing  now.  Quotatioos  maid  not  be  sp pa- 
ratea  from  the  author's  tangaage  aa  they  can  now.  On  that 
acrount  tbey  were  quoted  ns  a  part  of  the  author's  Inni^age  to 
a  degree  not  practiced  now.  Often  they  were  not  depamtud  fmni 
it,  Let  the  render  turn  [o  Jui]gc«  t.  and  reiid  the  "S'lnc  of 
D«boffth  and  Barak."  In  it,  it  is  declared  "the  Btnra,  tlic  hoals 
from  heaven,  in  their  eourfcs,  fouglit  sgainat  Sinera."  All  undnr- 
stood  this  to  be  poeLry,  and  no  one  objects  to  it.  But  BUjipUKe  A 
writer  in  the  days  of  the  Kings  were  writine  the  history  of  his 
people,  and  were  describing  the  battle  of  Baral:  with  Hiaera,  and 
were-  to  say,  This  is  the  lime  when,  as  it  is  written  in  the  ''Song 
of  Dcborali  and  liarHk,"  "  iho  stars  in  their  courecs  fought  agsiost 
ISiera,  and  the  hosts  of  heaven."  All  would  undentttud  il  to  bt"' 
«  qDolnlioit  of  poetry,  and  not  a  historic  statement.  Tliere  wM 
a  Hebrew  poetic  ImioIc — Jivher.  In  this  t>ank,  with  the  licenl^ 
of  poetry,  the  author  decbred  that  "  ,Toshua  eommanded  the  rtL 
itna  moon  to  stand  nlill,  und  the  Lord  hearkened, and  the  aiio  an^ 
moon  stood  still  for  a  day."  The  writer  of  .Iiishiia  iiiiotcs  thia 
jNMlic  declaration  of  one  of  the  favoriio  poems  of  his  people,  and 
qtiotes  it  in  the  litcrat  manner  of  tlie  conipoHition  of  that  day,  ia 
preciaety  the  manner  we  have  suppo^icd  above.  Just  aa  we  would.  ■ 
understand  one  to  be  poetic  license,  so  we  do  the  other,  llu  ~'' 
is  no  more  coiUrniIictiun  of  science  in  the  quotation  from  I 
liook  Jaiher  in  Joshua,  than  there  is  in  the  Siiau  of  IX'twrah  a 
Barak,  recorded  in  Judges:  only  in  one  tlie  whole  song  is  q 

In  the  other  only  a  panwraph.    It  is  quoted  in  the  literal  n. 

of  the  writing  of  thut  dav,  ita  though  a  part  of  the  text;  bent 
the  misinterpreljitioti  and  cnnfuaion  over  it,  and  iho  despeni' 
att«mpta  to  do  what  never  can  be  dotie,  make  it  accord  wii  _. 
ncience,  or  explain  away  its  contradietiun  of  science,  if  we  take^' 
it  na  a  narration  of  a  historic  fact  by  tltc  biiilorian,  and  not  a 
.  quotation  of  a  poetic  hyiierbnie,  from  a  national  p<icm,  and 
Quoted  in  the  literal  manner  sunctioniHl  by  the  iiiuigea  of  writing 
in  that  day,  and  caused  l«  some  extent  by  luck  of  pu — '■■■■■' — 

Abmrrlitg  of  Malerialiam. 

We  have  flpoten  of  the  alfflurdltv  of  the  idea  that  n 
CorrcUted  with  iihysicnl  force,  ami  asked  what  knows  such  corre* 
lation.  II'  mind  be  physical  force,  then  phy»cal  force  knows  tbe 
correlation  of  pbysiciil  force  with  pliy«ictil  force.  Some  yejini 
nen  Abner  Knceland  was  tiothering  sonie  young  preaehera  with 
objections  lo  tlio  idea  that  there  was  any  such  entity  or  existence 
BB  a  Bpirit.  Mind  was  merely  a  function  of  matter.  Matter  waa 
the  only  exixlenee.  At  last  he  appeided  to  a  gentleman  present, 
who'hnd  taken  no  part  in  the  conversation  (Colonel  Knapp,  of 
Windtestter,  111),  iind  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it.  ''  Yon 
believe  in  the  existence  of  matter  as  an  entity,  a  reality,  a  real 
existence?"  queried  Knapp.  "Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  very  confi- 
dently. "  Why  do  vou  Irelieve  in  the  existence  of  mattcfj"  nm- 
tinued  Knapp.  "tiecnuse  it  is  aelf-cvidcnt,"  said  Kneehind 
prowpti}'.     '-.S.-lr-i^iMleiil   to  what,  it'  tlii-re  be   iiu  existence  ' 
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matter?  Self-evident  tn  llself?  The  existence  of  matter  self* 
evident  U)  mntierr  qnpried  Knnpp.  KneelRnd'n  anxwer  waa 
never  driven.  Wc  submit  it  to  nil  nrnterinlisis.  Also  the  que»- 
tioii,  if  niitiii  be  phj-ijiual  fofce,  nijd  be  correUled  with  phj'Riciil 
foreo,  ivhfit  known  it;  wh»t  iricutiure«  Ihe  corrclntinn ?  U'hat  ii 
the HLiiiditrd !  What  ii>  the  measure,  a ntl  what  is  thepx|iremiiincil 
the  equivaiencet  What  is  llie  inonieuiuin  and  velocity,  and 
other  diumcteri»tics  of  phvsienl  force  of  mind?  Cbii  ii  be 
measured  ull' and  weigliedand  coniputed  aa  n*c  enn  phj^sical  forccf  "^ 

Mll'i  Abiiird  Al/rmpI  at    WU. 

ETolotioniats  have  ever  been  nonplnsed  bv  the  application  nf 
Iheir  own  favorite  aaiom,  "  Ex  nihito  tiUiUfit ''' — "  Out  of  nothing, 
nothini  comes" — to  tbeit  own  system  of  evolution  of  all  thiUKs 
out  of  ultuU,  irrational,  inoentnte  niatler  mid  I'urce,  and  by  blind, 
irrational,  inaensate  matter  and  force.  They  wish  to  djoiinate 
all  idea  and  pomibility  of  intelligence  having  anv  thing  to  d»  I 
irith  the  origin  of  the  course  of  evolution.  Mind,  intclligeiiee,  J 
ren»in,  and  mental  and  moral  nature  and  character,  have  licen  \ 
evolved  nut  of  blind,  irrational,  insennnte  matter  and  force,  i 
by  meiins  of  tliem.  When  they  have  takpn 
miut  to  eel  rid  of  all  intelligence  in  the  origin  of  ovolul 
in  ointrol  of  evolution,  the  query  is  preseukHl:  How  can  tmitter  ] 
and  force,  blind,  irrational,  inNnsale  matter  and  force,  evolve 
what  is  not  in  them,  if  out  of  notldng,  nothiuf^  conievt  Bomu,  1 
like  Tyndnll,  aB«uine  that  all  possibilities  of  bcmp  were  poti-n-  ' 
tially  In  the  [>rimonlinl  matter  and  R>rce.  But  science  dcnmnHtrnies 
that  the  condition  in  which  the  aeientist  claims  matter  and  tiiree 
were  priniordially,  renders  all  idea  of  life  an  ahsurdilr.  Then 
common  wingc  scmitx  the  idea  that  reason,  thought  and  moral 
nature  were  potentially  or  netunlly  latent,  or  nascent,  nr  active, 
in  lire-mist  of  blind,  irrational,  insensate  matter  and  (orce. 
Mill  stiempti  to  wt  to  one  side  tlie  olgrction  tliat  matter  and 
force  can  not  evolve  what  is  not  in  them,  with  a  tthallow  witti- 
cism. He  Niys :  "  It  no  more  follows,  that  Wcauhe  nian  is  intelli* 
gent,  hia  source  or  cause  moat  be  intelligence,  than  because  wo 
find  ]iepppr  in  the  soup,  there  niuHt  be  pepper  in  the  cook."  Tlia 
evasion  will  not  let  him  out  of  the  dilemma. 

If  [lie  muting  of  the  unup  was  an  evolntion,  and  the  cook 
evolved  the  soup  entirely  out  of  herself,  we  nould  aav  that  if  w& 
fimnd  |>epper  in  the  nonp,  there  must  be  pepper  in  tne  cook,  for 
if  the  cnb  evolved  the  soup  entirely  out  of  herself,  there  could 
Ik  nothing  in  the  soup  that  whs  not  originally  in  the  couk.  And 
we  woulu  say  if  there  waa  pepper  in  the  soup  and  none  in  the 
conk,  then  the  soup  could  not  have  lieen  evolved  out  of  the  cook, 
for  evolution  couhl  not  put  any  thing  in  the  product  that  was  nut 
orl^innlly  in  that  out  of  which  it  was  evolved.  Hill's  illuslratioa 
is  a  nio«t  Hdniirehlu  refutation  of  Iils  attempt  to  claim  that  mat-. 
ter  and  lorce  i^an  evolve  what  was  not  nripinally  in  them.  U'  h» 
meini'  to  apply  the  vfitlieii'm  to  Ibe  reasoning  o 
is  equally   fallaoiuub.      We  bay  lliut  man,  tin  InlelU^ciK^v,  voMsk-i 
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hBve  had  an  intelli^nt  ctiiise,  not  on  the  principle  tli&t  the  eSbct 
must  be  like  ita  cuiue,  or  the  caiisr  like  the  eStct,  but  on  the 
gmimil  thitt  ha  effoctuiust  hnve  ao  ndeqtiute  uause.  Aii  i 
lolligunt  vauM  ih  nut  wieqUAte  U>  prwlnco  an  inlclll^^it  e 
A  CAOX  may  prtidiira  whnt  is  Icnti  tlinn  itacif,  but  never  wbftt  k 
grcuter,  mneh  letn  what  ie  infinitely  grpnler,  hh  must  have  h 

the  cose,  if  an  uninielli^fulnuise  nnMlucpU  intelligence  »         " 

Agiiiiii  iu  muteriul  and  rational  nature,  there  are  eflbcte  thatM 
niu<<t  have  had  an  intelligent  cause,  nut  on  the  ground  that 
cauAcs  must  be  like  the  ellbcto,  hut  nn  the  ground  thul  I'lLIutea 
tnu«l  be  udeijuiila  to  produce  etTecln.  Thi^  attempt  of  Mill«  is  aa 
nhallow  and  fnlliicioUB  lu  Spencer's  attempt  to  nut  to  one  aide  the 
dcaign  argument  by  the  watch  illustratiuu,  I 

The  tVsH  mill  Tuio   Wiroi.  I 

In  listening  tji  an  attempt  made  by  nne  of  tne  moat  eminent  ' 
advncatt^s  of  evolution,  to  illustrate  and  demonstrate  the  neliun 
of  the  principle  of  Qulural  election,  the  author  ivaa  t-tnick  with 
it  IU  an  illustration  of  tlie  utter  blindness  dinplaycd  by  tlie!«  per- 
Biina,  UH  to  the  real  eSei't  of  thejr  principle  of  nAturul  tvlcetioD, 
if  we  were  Ui  apply  It  se  a  cause  to  produce  the  phenomena  un- 
der investigation,  lie  was  attempting  to  aecount  for  corlflin 
nnimala  changing  their  color  during  dil^rcnt  m-'uhioh  of  the  year. 
Ue  lAHilc  llie  case  of  the  large  hare  uf  the  Northern  Stateis.  It 
is  a  dark  color  in  aumnier,  when  there  is  no  snow,  so  that  its 
color  U  80  like  the  old  forest  lesvea  on  which  it  lies,  that  it  is 
Tory  diflieult  to  see  it.  It  is  white  in  winter,  and  can  lay  on  the 
mow,  and  it  can  hardly  be  noticed  ut  any  distaoce,  and  is  gen- 
erulty  passed  without  notice,  "Now,"aaid  he,  very  learnedly, 
"  the  tlieory  of  creation  assumoi  that  intelligence  so  created  the 
hare  that  it  is  white  in  winter  and  brown  in  summer.  Intelli- 
gence atlapted  tlio  color  of  the  hare  to  its  surroundings  to  protect 
H  fVoin  iU  i-nemies,"  Well,  it  i/om  loot  very  much  as  though 
that  WHS  tlie  caw.  "  But,"  continued  he,  "  Science  says  that  in 
KUnimer  the  eneuuea  of  the  hare  uouhl  see  and  destroy  the  white 
or  light-colored  ones,  nnd  tne  brown  ones  escaued,  In  winter  the 
enemies  ol'  the  hare  could  sea  and  destroy  tlie  brown  ones,  and 
the  white  onra  escaped,  tiu  you  see  that  natural  selection  se- 
lected the  brown  ones  who  excaped  iu  sumnier,  and  the  white 
ones  wlio  escaped  in  winter,  and  thus  the  white  color  of  the 
Jiare  in  winter,  and  the  brown  color  of  the  same  animal 
summer,  was  caused  by  natural  selection.  The  conditii  _ 
ndajited  the  anliniil  lo  thems<'lves,  or  the  animal  adapted  itself  , 
to  iia  conditions,  and  was  not  adapted  to  them  by  some  highe»j 
intelligence." 

A  more  ooniplcte  jumhlc  of  words,  and  preposterous  attempt  to 
make  a  case  out  of  the  verv  opj>oBite  of  what  was  needed  to  rntab- 
liah  it  neverwereseen.  There  was  no  natural  nelection  to  save 
the  aniniala.  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  destroy  tbem.  Their  enemies 
selected  them.     Thoj*   that   survived  did  eo  not  because  nature 
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r,  and  then  destroyed  the  brown  who  esi-iijied  | 
mid  not  evade  them  now,  there  would  be  no  I 
hares   left.     Tlien    ths   sbKUrdity  of   using   thii)   U>   ai-count   for  I 
chanEet  niude  in  such  opposite  direetlonB  in  Msliort  a  time.    How  I 
could  the  iiperatinii  of  such   destructive  ngency  make  tlie  snino  I 
HnimHl  exactly  the  nppUEite  in  color  during  one  part  of  the  rear,  1 
to  what  it  waa  the  other  part?    I  heard  of  a  Mormoa  who  hna  tnol 
wives.    One  was  an  old  woman  and  the  other  was  a  young  one. 
The  Mormon  «iicnt  tin  equal  portion  of  time  with  caeh  alteroutety, 
for  they  would  not  live  jieuceably  in  the  ftanie  house.     When  he 
was  with  the  old  wife,  she  pulled  out  blaek  hairs,  for  »he  wanted 
him  to  lo«)k  aa  olil  as  heraelf.    When  he  was  with  the  voung  wife 
alie  pulled  out  white  hHlre,  for  she  wanted  hirn  to  look  as  young 
as  herself.    Here  was  the  principle  of  natural  selection  at  work. 
According  to  the  lecturer,  the  Mormon'*  hair  became  black  whila 
he  WHS  with  the  young  wife,  and  white  while  he  was  with  the  old 
wife.    Unfortunately  for  the  theory,  that  was  not  tlie  eof^.    Like 
Jack  Bprat  and  his  wife,  one  of  whom  ate  all  the  fat  and  the  other  J 
all  the  lean,  and  who  cleared  the  cloth  ami  tell  the  platter  clean,   I 
one  wife  pulled  all  bluet  haira  and  the  other  all  white  ones,  and  1 
left  the  Mormon '>•  bead  asbaldasaripe  pumpkin.    Conimon  senn  1 
tays  that  vrhnt  the  lecturer  called  natural  selection,  would  have 
exterminated  tlie  /lam.  as  the  Murmun'a  wives  extirpated  the  hairi 
of  tbc  unlucky  Mormon's  head. 

Common  ieniie,  says  aluo,  that  intelligence  gave  to  the  hnre  thn«e 
colors  as  itH  protection,  and  adapted  the  color  to  the  surroundinga,   . 
and  that  neither  the  animal  adapted  itself  to  its  surroundings,  ^r  1 
it  hod  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  power  to  do  to.    OlMprve  I 
what  au  absurd  attempt  fai  Htrip  the  Creator  of  the  results  of  bii  | 
wisdom  and  power,  and  absurdly  ancribc  them  to  the  b.tre.    Nor 
did  unintelligent  conditions  adapt  the  hnre  to  theniselvea,  for  the 
conditions,  a*  far  as  they  operated  at  all,  destroyed  the  hare.    A 
carpful  analysis  of  nearly  every  supprmed  case  of  natural  selection 
would  develop  as  great  ab«unfity.     Intelligence,  and  the  w(trk  of 
intelligence,  are  n»cril)ed  to  animals  and  uninli^IligeMt  condition^ 
B!id  destructive  ageni^iea  arc  appealed  to  as  preservative  agency, 
Auy  thing  to  get  rid  of  intelligent  cause. 

Mimicry  of  KaluM. 

The  change  of  color  in  animals  at  d  ilTe rent  seasons,  that  enables  J 
them  lo  escape  their  eiteniiea,  siiggesls  another  wondeTfUl  feature  1 
of  nature— what  is  called  its  mimicry.  Thvrc  are  insects  {lopulnrly  1 
called  walking-It  ticks  that  when  in  danger  will  fold  up  their  legs  1 
and  look  so  neaily  like  a  dead  stick  or  piece  of  twig,  that  unkas  I 
they  are  seen  doing  it,  they  will  esca^ie  the  search  of  almost  any  I 
one.  Evolution  aup[>oses  that  some  nondescript  insect  once  ex- ¥ 
ist«il.  Tlxise  who  were  most  like  sticks  esca|ied.  Of  ib«fle,.J 
those  that  were  moat  like  sticks  ebcaped  and  ^(^e\.>aa.\R.\ '^ik^ 
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Belves,  and  Ihe  procesa  cootinued  in  that  direction  during  Aa 
aliiioflt  iniHiiiL'eivuble  time,  UDlil  the  pre>«nt  wonderlul  luimircy 
iH  reached.  But  there  are  *ome  ijueHtiona  to  be  answered.  Fint, 
there  wuuld  b&ve  to  be  a  vast  change  U'fure  the  change  would  Iw 
at  all  uaeful,  nr  operate  in  saving;  the  insect  What  iiept  tbia  p 
eem  in  operatiun  persistently  in  one  direction  fur  huuIi  a  vi 
period  until  the  change  became  great  euougli  to  have  a  partial 
of  preaerTBtivu  eiTect  1  Then  the  act  of  the  animal  in  folding  | 
italegN:  what  principle  of  natural  setectiun  ilid  that?  U«re  fi 
a  dUplajr  of  om^iderable  intelligence.  Then  intelligence  mDI 
have  implanted  the  instinct  thnt  acl»Mi  iuteUieently.  The 
once  accidentally  delected  a  butterfly  in  which  this  mimiccy  w^ 
Btill  more  wonderfully  displayed.  It  was  flyine  around,  and  flew 
m>  near  him  as  to  be  aUriued.  It  frjded  up  ami  lay  on  annie  dead 
oak  leaves,  and  looked  so  exactly  like  them  that  it  was  only  by 
turning  each  leaf  near  vhere  tic  saw  It  last  that  ho  found  it  by 

He  laid  it  and  a  leaf  on  his  hand  and  examined  them,  an^'1 
naked  if  blind,  irratiunal  matter  and  force  wrought  out  such  r 
renult.    The  color  waa  a  perfect  mimicry.    So  wa-i  the  head  m 
exact  mimiciTof  the  stem  of  the  leaf  where  U  had  been  atlacliCu 
to  Uie  tree.    There  waa  the  stem  running  up  thniUKh  the  lMl:fl 
and  its  branches  off,  uU  niiinicked.    Not  long  after  he  det«ct«£l 
another  that  fa-itened  itself  on  in  a  twig,  and  mimicked  a  gree>  V 
leaf  in  the  aaoie  way.    How  did  all  this  come  into  cxiatenMt  I 
They  mimicked    oak  leaves,  the  prevailing  leaf  of  that  region, 
and  the  prevailing  variety  of  oak.     One  mimicked  a  dead   le*^ 
the  other  a  green  one.    If  natural  selection  did  this,  what  was  the 
insect  lielbre  it  was  changed  into  such  a  wonderful  imilulionT 
What  preserved  it  until  change  enough  was  made  lo  produce  naw  1 
preservative  effect  ?    What  kept  the  influeucea  at  work  during  iiam 
thU   vast   period   of   time,   until   such   a   wonderful   result   VMB 
reached  as  would  Ije  preservative?    I  know  it  may  not  be  sciAVq 
tilic  to  ask  such  questions,  but  Htill  reason  will  ask.     A  negro  orii-  ' 
tor  was  once  expatiatine  on  creation.    He  described  the  proceea 
of  making  man  until  ne  was  set  up  against  a  fence  to  dm 
"Look  here,"  said  a  skeptical  listener;  "who  nmke  dat  fence i" 
"O  you  stop  your  noise,    aaid   the  preacher.    "Such  (jue^iUona 
spoil  the  beat  preaching  in  the  world."    So  such  questions  mav 

__..!■  .L.  1 — .  .1 :,.  ..J  ^iig  „or|j_  (jut  common  sense  will  ask 

vo  that  blind  matter  and  force,  or  un- 
ST  produced  such  wonderful  acts  of  in- 
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intelligent  conditions,  e 
teliigeuce. 


Blind,  Irralional,  IntaiMle  Mailer  and  Force. 

iiiiir  *\if-\  ill  s  I'liblic  diacuBHion  with  the  lending  advc 
ii.iri    rh<.  I,  i.iin^-  ;idviH-ale  now  on  the  rortrum,  at  It 
:    !  ~  :<iiihor  invariably  presented  the  isai 

..' mm   ascribed    to  evolution   thus: 

■|^   I     !■  -I  Li-iite  matter  and  force  evolve  such  a  phft^ 

a'!"     Hi»  oj.pDuent  complained  bitterly.    He  said  it  vi—* 
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like  attempting  to  excite  tho  odium  Ihtolo^cum  Bgftinst  an  oppo*  i 
nent.     ItwusattemptinK  to  create  a  prejudive  Against  evolationbj  1 
culling  it  bud  .names.     It  was  au  attcni(>t  to  do  wlial  I  ccntiiired  M  | 
severely  in  the  inlidel— Attiu.'h  absurdities  to  the  theory,  load  ab-  1 
Burilities  onto  it,  until  I  made  it  absurd  and  rldiculoUB,  and  b*oka  I 
it  (town.    lu  reply,  the  author  asked  liini  iftbe  expreaeioii  was  not  m 
literally  true?   To  get  rid  of  intelligence  in  the  cause  of  existence*  ' 
and  plieiiomeiUL,  had  not  he  made  mailer  and  physical  Itirce  the 
origin  of  every  tliingt    Had  nut  be  emptied  them  of  all  inlelli- 
fKtice.  and  severed  uiem  from  all  connection  with  intelligence  in 
tlio   beginning  of  evolution,  and  in   tlie  course,  until  man  was 
evoivod?    He  could  nut  deny.it..  Tbeu  the  author  continueid: 
"  Is  nut  matter,  is  not  physical  force,  inxeDsate  ?    Do  they  havo 
senHuljon  at  the  ommeiicement  of  evolution,  or  during  a  larger 
portiou  of  the  course  of  evolution  T    If  they  do  not,  then  they  are 
inaeiiaate.    Are  matter  and  physical  furoe  rational  T    Were  they 
at  the  nimmencement  of  evolution?    Were  they  rational  during 
the  counte  of  evolution  T"    He  dare  nut  siiy  that  they  were. 
Then  they  are  irrational. 

Arc  tliev  endowed  wttli  foreknowledge,  prescience  and  pre- 
viBinii?  Were  they  at  the  bei;iiiiiinif  of  evolution  or  duriiiir  evo- 
lution? Then  are  not  they  blind  ?  Then  when  I  call  them  uliud, 
irrational,  inaeiiante  matter  and  force,  I  speak  the  exact  trutli, 
and  1  present  the  issue  just  as  it  ought  to  be  made.  The  isaue 
that  tJie  evolutionibt  ought  to  t>e  compelled  to  meet  is  this; 
Were  tlictw  plienomena  and  existences  evolved  out  of  blind,  ir- 
rational, inwrnuite  matter  and  force,  and  by  blind,  irrationaJ,  in- 
Bentiiite  matter  and  force?  lie  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  evade 
the  i^uuc.  clieat  bis  readers  out  of  a  sense  of  the  ntter  abourdity  of 
bin  tlieoiT,  and  to  cover  the  nakednenof  hissystem  byaiiy  aubter- 
fiige.  Neither  hy  takine  refuge  in  an  Inscrutable  Power,  as  does 
Spencer  and  Huxlev.  Nor  by  audaciously  foisting  into  blind, 
irrational  matter  ana  force  all  that  he  wants  to  draw  tint  of  them, 
as  does  Tyndall.  Nor  by  such  lenrned  phrases  as  faonn^neity, 
heterogeneity,  diflerentiation,  integration,  etc.,  with  Spencer. 
Nor  by  such  convenient  personiScations  as  laws  of  nature, 
nature  of  tbinga,  or  natural  selection,  or  survival  of  fittest,  etc, 
with  which  Darwin  hides  out  of  view  the  nakedncs*  of  blind,  ir- 
ratiiinal  matter  and  force,  and  substitutes  between  them  and  the 
reailer  words,  fuch  as  selection  and  law,  that  tbe  reader  uncon- 
cioualy  accepts  ub  the  cauKC  of  the  phenomena,  because  they  ar« 
acts  of  intelligence,  without  asking,:  "What  selects?  What 
niakej  the  law  V"  If  he  were  to  do  this,  and  remember  that  it  ia 
bliti  I,  irrational  matter  and  force  that  dues  all  this,  that  ia  really  I 
thti  source  of  allthci«wondeTful  phenomena,  he  would  reject  ih*  r 
Bpci.-iilation  ne  an  insult  lo  bis  common  sense. 

ir  these  evolutionista  were  compelled  to  tell  the  naked  truth, 

anl  not  nllo^ycd  sudi  subterfuges:  if  they  were  compelled  to  write 

'  blind,  irmtional  matterand  force,"  instead  of  thoec  delu- 

utes,  "  natural  selection,"   "  laws  of  nature,"   "  natural 

their   lnwka  would  never  be  written,  one  syllable  of  them, 

mid  one  of  them  eror  utter  a  sentence  in  tavor  of  evolu- 
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rpp,"  where  t 
thiiiat  uafa  "  Omi,"  n«  he  oiigitt  if  lis  h'»iMt  tti  ilic  tlielal,  ani]  I 
wuulil  brt'Hk  liovtu  uuili>r  Uiv  qeawe  of  the  utter  atxanlit^  in  U 
miniitoa.  Yet  thU  if>  just  wlmt  lie  BbniiUI  do.  Iti  artttng  I, 
nvoliitioii  UK  tlio  Irtio  tht^ory  of  tlin  iirigiii  uf  existcnoea  nod  pbl 
nuin«ua,  Innteuil  uf  frvnti'>ii  Uy  Gid  or  iiilelligeni.*,  oommtf 
huiii>><Cy  iiTid  lriit!ifuhi<-«4  drnmnd  tlmt  he  fay  cnndidljr  ''bMoL 
itriiiicii-i'  Tii-i-'.>r  vtil  Pinx'"  vvolved  mch  esUtence  and  pM 
iiiiMi>"i'  I  "'  I  .'"'I  "  r.iiiouril  uintter  nnd  force.  Tu  IhLa  inT' 
hiisliii  1'  :  .  ~  :  |>liiia  wiia  held  to  tlie  tu>k  oftulliiMtl 
•toni-  I.,.  ,    .    ■  I  ;i  -.uie,      l/Ui  the  render  in  muling  tlw 

spoiulii.  Hi  '  I  '  11  >.  V -^'t  to  oiiBNiile  all  Mich  i>ubl«<rrii);n*  aoin 
eTRHiiuix,  anil  can'riilly  nnd  re«>Iutelv  nlitceiti  the  specuUtioD  itf^ 
tbnir  ftCnod  wliitt  trulliilrmiiridti  Bliinit'lbt?  there,  "Miiid.  tnntioitat- 
mntttir  and  ruri'e."  mid  ho  will  oever  read  through  a  «ngte  bookj 
m>r  liitten  till  the  chiee  nf  n  lecture.  The  ubeunUlj  of  tbijr 
m<ickcry  of  uU  rcwmn  wuuld  be  too  overpowcriug  to  be  liime 

Paroilft  and  Hi*  Dntm. 

On«  of  the  moat  oont«ii))>tiblo  charectorH  in  ShakcHiieara  U 
brtiggnrt  Piirollea.  lie  wiu  cimtinunlly  bniinting  of  wlitit  mai 
OUB  rxtiloiw  ho  w>uld  do,  and  hiid  done.  Th«  little  be  did  »_^ 
magiiinetl  iutu  a  itrodigjr.  His  commander  had  the  univflHcinablflLil 
injustice  to  uk  him  tn  wrfomi  niie  of  these  miraculous  exploI^(~fl 
ait  II  proof  thnt  he  htid  iior       •    ■  ■       . .  ■    .  i  .     .     .  ■  i  .. 

firoof  that   he  could  do  _ 

Iko  nuiniier  wo  nmil.in  Kpecuiations  of  evnlutioniHts,iif  wbat  eon*^ 
ditiouH  have  doiiR,  and  of  what  they  can  do.    11  m  awunied  they  , 
have  doue  certain  thingH  in  the  past,  as  wrenelj-  as  though  the 
■peculator  had  been  cye-wUneea  to  the  transaction.    It  is  a>sum»d 
tni>y  are  doing  now,  or  cun  do    c«nain  things,  aa  sercucly  a* 
though  the  agieculatar  had  witnessed  similar  things  a  tbounaiid 
timed.    Some  time*  n  small  variation  or  change  is  cited,  nnd  Lhea 
■prend  over  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.     Or   a  multitude  of  m 
BUCh  vmall  variiitiouH.  and  nil  nearly  alike,  are  cited  aa  thoUfrh  k.l 
million  porsons  of  one  irtido  could  do  the  woikofall  trades.  Or»  T 
■light  chaniie  iu  nn  orpin  ia  cited  as  proof  of  bow  it  was  pK>-  L 
duc<»l,  n»  it  the  effect  of  the  sun  in   changing  a  penton's  culoefl 
would  account  for  tho  individual.    Or  things  that  are  connected^l 
with  the  variation  are  assumed  a»  the  caut«  of  the  variation,  and' 
of  what  is  varied,  because  Ibe;  happened  to  be  connected  in 
timf,  like  the  TLinlerden  steeple  wan  the  cause  of  Godwin's  wnda, 
and  also  created  the  saud  and  the  laud  that  was  changed  into 
them. 

These  speculators  Hhould  be  made  to  Khow,  by  actual  deninnstra- 
tion,  that  their  conditions  and  cauKsmn  produce  ibe  phenomena, 
and  how  they  did,  and  that  they  actually  did  yo.  The  render  ia 
bewihlered  with  phn»ea  and  speculations  and  Wnntte  nbenomena. 
and  nllowa  the  evolutionist  lo  assume  tbe  whole  i|i 

were  to  stop  and  take  such  an  organ  as  tbe  eye,  and  titudjr 
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it  until  he  undentood  it,  and  liien  attempt  to  trace  oat  the  fbr*  ] 
matioQ  of  that  oi^an,  by  the  opemtii>n  of  the  unintelligent  cod-  I 
ditions  of  evolution  out  uf  blind,  inaen«ate,  irnitlonftl  matter  and 
force,  he  wonld  stop  before  lie  commenced  eo  nbeurd  a  tiuk.  If 
the  evolutionist  were  like  pRrolles,  compelled  to  apply  his  l.lieory 
to  Buch  H  case,  and  truce  out  and  illustrate  ita  nperation*  in  the 
evolution  of  such  nn  oi^an,  he  wnuld  shiver  over  it  as  FaroUea 
did  over  his  boast  to  recover  his  drum.  That  the  reader  may 
appreciate  tbe  utter  weakness  and  nnkedness  of  the  system,  let 
us  undertake  to  apply  it.  Let  us  take  the  irhale.  It  i"  an  ini- 
mniise  nitrm- blooded,  air-breathing  mammal,  that  brinfcs  forth 
and  suvklea  its  youne.  as  does  the  cow,  or  any  land  inanimnl. 
TliJH  eiKimioua  animal,  that  has  been  found  one  hundred  feet 
Ion?,  and  of  the  weight  of  an  nrm^v  of  land  ajiimal?,  han  been 
evolved  by  the  operation  of  anintelliKent  conditions,  inQueoeing 
blind,  irrational,  inxeusate  matter  and  force.  What  was  the  pri- 
mordial germ  of  such  an  animal  ?  Wan  it~the  aame  as  that  from 
which  the  mouse  descended  t  Where  did  it  begin  ita  coun»  of 
development  ?  On  land,  as  conditions  would  demand  T  If  m, 
how  cttme  it  ever  to  take  lo  the  sea  1  This  is  in  utter  violation 
of  all  conditions  anil  natural  selection. 

Ifin  the  sea,  how  did  such  conditions  develop  an  air-breath-    ; 
ing  warm-blooded  animal  that  procreates  and  brinps  forth  u 
iuckles  it«  young  like  a  land  animal  V    These  results  are  in 
rect  opposition  to  any  and  all  conceivable  efibcts  of  the  condi-  1 
tionx.      Then   the   same  conditions  produ<'ed  at  the   same  time,    J 
otit  of  other  primordial   germs,  coUUblooded,    water-breathing 
animaU,  that  produce  eggs,  and  have  no  care  of  their  ofispring, 
Doraparticle of  theinlensematemalini^tinct there  is  in  Ifae whale. 
Will  some  one  who  believes  thut  evolution  is  as  clearly  cstab-    , 
lished  as  the  Copemican  system  trace  before  us  the  evolution  of     , 
the  whale,  a«  the  aatronomer  runa  back  through  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodiett,  and  tells  when  there  were  eclipses  and  tran- 
sits?   That   is  the  boast.     It  is  aa  clearly  demonstrated  as  Ihe 
Copemican  theory  of  the  universe.    Then  take  the  family  of  birds. 
We  can  see  or  conceive  of  the  locomotion  of  animals  on  land,  or 
of  lislies  and  animals  in  water.     iJut  the  locomotion  of  an  animal 
many  times  heavier  than  air,  through  the  air.     What  could  give 
any  tendency  to  such  locomotion  to  a  land  or  water  animal? 
Tlien  several  of  the  most  difflcult  and  profound  problems  in  me- 
chunici'  have  been  solved  as  man  can  oot,  with  Ms  thouaunds  of 
yenra  of  study,  with  all  his  intelligence.    Then  the  jiriniordial 
germ  or  type  from  which  the  bird  was  evolved.    Did  it  once 
move  on  land  !    If  so,  bow  enme  it  in  violation  of  all  conditions 
and  natural  selection   to  take  to  the  airT    If  originally  an  air 
animal,  what  mlved  all  these  profound  problems,  and  adapted 
the  bird  to  the  air?    Or  if  a  land  animal,  did  unintelligent  eon- 
dilioD<>  operating  on   blind,  irrational  matter  and  force,   solve   . 
these  problems  ?    Then  bow  did  conditions  compel  a  land  anima]    I 
l«  leave  the  land,  and  undertake  that  inconceivable   locomotion  <^ 
throuph  the  air  ? 

Wluit  gave  a  leiideui'v  in  that  direcliou?    What  kept  up  ttii*    | 
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tondency?    Wimt  preserved  and  co-ordloaU-d  retnilu  to  tl 

lution,  iiir  «Ul^ll  a  viul  period  of  lime?  hel  us  conceive  AV'J 
iiioment  tif  tliia  nondescript  land  aoiuioi  ciwtinK  (u  we  iU  vaf 
dcMtrijit  liinlM  oii  land,  Uie  place  iliuv  an  aJapU'd  tu,  uidH 
wbkU  v\iirj  coiidilioD  would  aiivcl  Rna  cwnlinc  them,  and  pnt 


ticing  the  attempt  to  tun  tlieui  in  the  air,  for  wliicli  itu-y  < 

utterly  uiiadapt«d,  und  [wraeveriug  iu  aucli  UM'letu  attempi* 

inlli.'Hj  cycles  ul'  time,  fur  tlieac  change*  h&ve  tweii  so  grulHI 


aa  to  be  imperceptiblo  during  hi8l4>ri4:  and  geologic  ages,  until  ti 
last  all  thU  Htrugglo,  that  wan  utterly  uauLera  tu  cnuiiUeiM  genet' 
tioiw,  became  useful!  There  could  be  no  uap  of  llie  oiKaa>j 
t«Ddcncy  to  use  it  until  it  wasoiniplcte  and  fit  l^i  be  used,  i' 
cau  not  develop  an  urgan,  for  it  cud  itut  Lie  uned  until  it  exi_ 
to  b«  tised.  UeiiM  the  above  courue  of  development  of  an  luelii 
orgso  ia  the  height  of  ab^iurdity.    The  author  iiuce  preietilcd  tl ' 

case  to  nu  einiucut  leuturcr  uu  erulutiiin.     Me  !jne«ringly   ■ 

disco urt«iouiiIy  replied  that  evnlution  did  not  t«acli  or  HuppoM'l 
any  Hucli  case,  and  tuuul«d  the  author  with  his  ignorance  of 
evolution.  Will  bo  or  any  other  one  tell  ua  lehat  xvolulion  bvake* 
or  tiippotet  in  rtyird  to  tin:  rvolutkii  0/  the  wittg  of  the  binlf  Does 
it  leach  any  thing  at  all,  except  purhupa  to  assert  the  evolution 
oftliewing  by  uuintelligeiit  coudilioiis  during  an  immenw  pe  ~ 
riod  of  time,  when  it  can  nut  ^ive  a  ghost  of  au  idea  of  how  f 
was  done,  or  proof  that  it  lulu  been  done,  and  commou  1 
cau  prewnt  thousands  of  tlie  cle«resl  and  iuo»>t  palpable  rei 
that  render  such  an  evolution  impossible  and  ineonceivablet 

If  the  evolution  hypothesis  be  as  clearly  demonstrnted  as  the 
OopLTuioau  dyntein,  will  the  demonstraUir  trace  the  evolution  of 
the  wing  of  the  bird  back  as  tlie  aHtrouomer  doe*  the  relative  pou- 
tians  of  the  heavenly  bodies?  Let  us  take  one  more  iUuatmtioR 
still  more  wonderful.  Let  us  follow  the  evolution  of  the  eye.  We 
have  already  sitowu  that  evolution  can  not  account  for  the  orlnn 
and  development  of  the  lenses  or  sensation.  Nor  can  it  for  the 
orgiiua  useu  in  sensation,  Away  back  in  the  eti-rnal  past,  a  nou- 
dewript  something,  evolved  out  of  a  germ,  was  affected  in  an  an« 
usual  and  entirely  new  mnnuer  bv  light.     By  some  meana  oM^ 

Erticular  part  or  itti  orgaoiuition  liecAnie  unusually  sensitive  tA 
.,ht.  This  tendency  continued.  This  in  the  course  of  ouuntltn' 
gBiiuratioualed  tf»thefi)nnati<)nofanondescriptnE:gre^ationof  mt^ 
ter,  in  a  certain  part  of  thie  nondescript's  nondescript  organizft* 
tiuii,  that  modiiied  force  In  uucli  a  way  as  to  evolve  tlie  sensation 
of  sight.  Jhis  continued  until  we  liave  that  wonderful  organ  the 
eye,  and  all  its  varietiea.  Some  have  one  lens  and  others  thmiirandH. 
S.iuie  sec  by  night,  others  can  gaze  on  the  noonday  sun.  Some 
■ee  in  water,  others  in  air.  Some  see  but  a  few  feet,  others  like 
the  eagle's  ean  rival  a  telescope.  Now  let  us  ask  some  guestiona, 
even  though  it  spoils  the  best  theory  in  the  world.  How  came 
tliat  iioiulettcript's  organization  or  the  matter  in  it  to  be  senutive 
to  light?  How  uarne  there  to  be  any  thing  there  to  respimd  to 
light  and  have  any  sensation  ?  Then  how  came  such  slight  influ- 
eneei  to  be  {lerpetnated  iinrl  co-ordinated  in  an  ascending  scale  ftff 


eneei  to  uu  {lerpeiiiaieu  iinri  co-urciinaieu  in  an  ascvnaing  scale  toc  1 

counties*  Hgeii,  ihruitgb  i-ountless  generations,  until  they  becoaw  i^^J 
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even  m  the  elighteGt  degree  luerul  f  Hnw  aune  the  profoand  idciu 
of  n-asou,  dianlayed  in  ihc  ix>iislructi(in  uf  the  eye,  tii  be  rraliKed? 
Thva  the  difit^Teut  idean  ot  reuauii  rualued  in  the  uunstructiun  nf 
diUereat  kinds  of  eje»1  Then  bow  came  the  must  rudinieulal  eye 
to  remnio  in  existence  for  countless  agen,  aud  be  anehmiged  down 
lo  Uie  present  lime,  as  is  the  cai«?  How  lamie  all  the  iiiterme<iiate 
varietfea  of  eyes,  as  you  call  theui,  to  remain  unchanged  through  ult 
conditions  and  chiuiges  of  couditiuDB  down  to  tlio  prceent,  an  u>  tbe 
case?  Uonditions  are  not  )iruducingoue  particle  of  tlieHti  diuugm 
tlmt  you  claim  evolved  the  eye,  and  have  not  during  the  couut- 
lesit  agoH  of  geologic  epochs. 

Then  so  delicute  and  sensitive  is  tbe  eye,  that  it  can  not  be 
changed,  or  will  not  admit  of  chnnee  of  conditionH.  Any  such  at- 
tempt  destroys  it.  All  tulle  of  evolution  of  bo  seurative  and  deli- 
cate an  organ  by  conditions  is  absurd.  And  another  tmuble 
ftrisee,  aloo,  in  thin  supposition.  Away  back,  early  in  the  geologic 
•ges,  at  tbe  time  when,  if  Ibis  theory  be  true,  if  there  were  any 
eyes  at  all,  they  must  have  been  rudimental,  is  found  the  trilobite, 
■  highly  organized  animal  in  certain  reBpects,  with  a  jierfect  eye 
of  th«  bighi'st  order,  and  this  trilobite  is  absolutely  without  any 
anctMtral  fomm  or  typical  progeniUire.  It  appears  suddenly  with- 
out uuy  preceding  luwer  typcH,  with  a  perfect  eye  of  tbe  liigheat 
order  without  any  previous  rudimental  eyes,  out  of  which  it  was 
evolved.  Such  facts  will  spoil  the  beet  tlieory  in  tbe  world,  unless 
we  itny,  ae  did  the  Frenchman,  "  so  much  the  woree  for  the  &cl«." 
Such  are  a  few,  and  only  an  inBuitcsimal  part  of  the  diflicultiea 
thut  lieset  OUT  scientist  ParolleB,  in  hisattcmpt  to  capture  his  evo- 
lution drum.  But  let  him  be  held  resolutely  to  his  work.  I>'t 
him  tell  us  what  sort  of  tbin^  this  inconceivable  nondeNcript,  Ibst 
1ra»  varied  by  conditions  until  all  we  see  were  evolved  out  nf  it — 
what  Hurt  of  thing  was  it  T  Where  did  it  come  Irom  f  Where  did 
the  conditions  come  from  T  How  came  it  to  be  oossessed  of  thja 
vrunderful  power  of  adnptubllity  to  conditions?  Wbat  preMrved 
and  co-ordinated  the  rei^ulis  in  tbe  iiscendine  scale?  How  came 
^e  same  oinditions  lo  produce  such  contradictory  and  oppoKJte 
KBullii?  How  could  they  evolve  out  of  matter  and  force  what 
was  not  in  tiient,  or  iu  theinselveB?  }lave  conditions  one  particle 
of  causal  efflcieniy  ?  Can  they  cause  any  thing'  Can  they  vary 
any  thing  T  Uan  they  produce  the  thing  varied  ?  Can  tlie^r  do 
more  ihHii  lo  permit  llie  variation  lo  exist  when  it  has  come  into 
being  independent  of  theniBelves?  Can  thev  produce  just  the 
op|xi!ute  of  thenuelvcs?  And,  above  all,  let  tne  advocates  of  this 
deinoiistrated  theory,  trace  before  us  the  course  of  evolution,  and 

frovc  that  ciiiiditious  could  produce  such  rcaulla.  Show  us  how 
liey  (lid  it.  Ajid  prove  that  they  diH  it.  Then  we  will  have  a 
deui  on  St  ration  such  as  we  have  for  the  Copernicoo  system.  Then 
let  the  reader  avoid  being  deceived  by  the  various  aubtrrfuees  of 
tbit  vvolutionist.  and  hold  the  theorizer  lo  the  practical  test 
"  The  proof  of  tne  pudding  i»  in  the  eating."  Show  us  how  this 
could  be  done,  hnw  it  wok  done,  and  prove  that  it  was  done  no. 
Tilts  iii  the  mptbod  of  physicul  science.  The  evolutionist  attemptu 
to  explain  the  origin  of  all  existences  and  phcuomeun  by  physical 
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science.  Let  him  conform  to  ils  methods,  and  do  it  ns  pHj^ifl 
science  demitiitlK.  The  theory  of  creation,  resting  in  rntiuw 
Uioiight,  appeiilti  to  rational  thought  and  not  to  phyMviil  M'ieiM 
as  fliiea  evolution. 

Proper    TtaU  of  the   Two    Tliroriee. 


nlicipalc  a  retort  tliat  ma;  he  miLde  by  the  cvolutionial 
iy,  _  Will  you  give  UHHpmctieul  ilfustmliun  of  yout 


theory  of  creation,  such  na  you  demand  of  m!  When  n 
thing  created,  we  ouzht  to  accept  your  theory,  and  not  till  thea, 
aocarding  to  the  on^at  U>  which  you  subject  mine.  Serve  hoiU 
alike  r*  We  reply  that  no  such  retort  can  be  made,  nor  such  de- 
mand made,  fur  the  two  theories  do  nut  rest  on  the  same  metliodH 
of  proof.  The  creation  theory  rests  on  the  methods  of  mliunal 
thought.  It  i»  bsnetl  on  the  deductions  of  reason,  from  the  phe- 
nomena and  cluiracieristicB  of  tlie  phenomena.  Tlie  evolution 
theory  appeals  to  conditions  now  in  existence  as  caUM«.  It  jirit- 
posea  to  (Nilve  the  problem  by  physical  science,  heuce  it  must  use 
the  methods  iif  physical  science,  and  present  the  proofe  of  pliyHicnl 
science.  If  the  author  were  to  attempt  to  convince  a  man  of  thr 
existence  of  spirit  by  the  methods  ofrational  thought,  anpeiiUd| 
to  plicnomena  and  their  chsractemtic^  and  to  deduce  the  exl^ 
ence  of  spirit  as  a  rational  conclusion  &om  the  phenomena  A 
their  chnracteristics,  and  a  spiritist  were  to  come  forwnni  and  si 
"Tliat  is  not  the  real  proof.  We  know  that  there  it 
cause  spirits  inateralize  themselveii,  and  we  can  see,  fee 
them  1  tliG  inquirer  would  say,  "  Well,  mnterinlixn  a  spirit,  a 
let  us  see,  feel  and  hear  it,  and  then  we  will  have  your  proof:  k. 
not  till  then."  Such  a  demand  would  be  just,  but  no  such  d  j 
mand  could  bo  madi?  on  me.  I  hod  prumiscd  only  rational  prod 
Indeed,  I  would  deny  that  such  proof,  as  the  spiritist  oaen* 
could  be  given,  or  that  it  was  a  question  susceptible  of  any  si 

In  the  case  before  us  we  deny  that  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  DXist^rncesnnd  phenomena  can  be  settled  in  Uie  way  in  which 
the  scientist  undertiikes  to  settle  it.  It  can  not  be  settlcHl  or 
tesl«cl  by  his  methods,  for  it  docs  not  furnish  the  data  that  such 
methods  require.  The  scientist  admits  thnt  the  genesis  ofa  new 
species,  or  a  new  PxSstonce  or  phenomenon,  is  something  of  which 
ho  hits  tio  experience  or  knowlcd».  Tlien  he  can  nut  apply  his 
methods,  for  he  has  not  the  data.  Until  he  has  such  data,  ho  ciin 
do  nothing  with  the  question,  and  is  undertaking  what  he  is 
utterly  iiii]B)tent  to  do.  As  it  stands  at  present,  he  can  only  fur- 
nish us  the  phenomena  as  tliey  now  transpire,  and  have.Niiice  long 
before  human  experience,  and   their  nature  and  charactt-'ristica. 

Then  from  these,  reason,  as  a  oiiestion  of  inductive  reasouiiuL 

rational  thought,  muHt  settle  tlie  q^uestion.    Science  stops  wia 
furulshinc  the  phenomena  and  iheir  nature  and  diaracteristlc^ 
Rcamn  ditcs  the  rest.     But  when  the  scientist  claims,  as  i 
Unxley,   to  give  n  deniunslrution  by  the  mcthodx  of  physid 
iOience,  to  solve  liio  question  by  the  meihods  of  phynicul  «'•"""* 
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«e  have  a  right  to  insist  that  he  fulfill  his  promise.  As  id 
illuatrutioii,  we  say  to  bim,  "Sir,  pnive  thut  your  conJiti'inii  Ihut  i 
are  in  eiistence  nnd  operation  nuw.  and  niuxl  pruOuce  the  Hnnie  1 
results  now,  if  they  eviT  iliti,  can  produce  such  resulta.  Show  us  I 
how  they  did  iL  Prove  llint  tlifv  did.  Prove  to  us  thut  such  j 
cauiM^  produced  such  effecU.  TbhI  the  plietiomena  were  pn>-  | 
duced  by  siicli  cause!!.  Give  us  the  practical  proof  demanded  by 
phyaioa!  Trifiirc,  siidi  n.n  i'  pvpii  by  the  astronomer  fur  the  Co-  I 
pcruiciiii  ■->-(irii,  (piiMiii  ji-v,.||  \iiii  liiive  the  same  proof,"  i^uch 
a  deiii^Lij'l  i~  t..ii.,<ri<l  iu-tii  i' <]<'iuaM'l<<  tliat  it  be  mode  and  met,  j 
flince  llii-  f\.p|i!ii..jii-L  I  T'lrjii-i'- jii-i  Kiich  proof.  I 

Hut  ii»  >u<-li  <l<'ri.iii>il  i-:iii  1".'  iiiiiilc  of  the  creationist    Ho  pn>- 
fexses  to  give  uo  ^ucli  priHif.    Hiscourse  of  proof  sdmitKnnd  de- 
mands no  such  tMtH.     He  admits  thut  there  can  be  no  prnctical 
teat,  io  the  lower  use  of  the  word  prHCticiil,  for  we  have  no  such 
phrnomena  transpiring  now.    He  cliiima  that  thi-  question  can 
nut  ■«  settled  by  any  Bticli  method.     Mr  iliiliiis  tlnit   it  can  only 
besettli'd  as  a  queEtioa  of  rational  11ii>il;jIii.  I>>  imliH-tiM'  reai  " 
ing.    He  takes  the  iihenomena,  and  iIuIe  .  Ii.hmiIi  rU;i,-  mid 
ing  t^e  fundamentnt  principle  nf  ail  li>i]iiiLn<   {<LUii->';>li\',  he  de-  ' 
terminer  the  cause  from  the  nature  of  Ibi-  l.1k'lI^.     Il<^  gives 
highest  method  of  proof,  the  purely  rulional,  that  whiL'h  apficalB  1 
to  reason  in  its  highest  and  noblest  exercise.    His  conclusion  ia 
the  only  one  that  reason  can  accept,  the  one  that  reason  ^ves  by  ] 
every  law  of  ita  beinK,  and  with  every  power  of  its  existence,  and   ^ 
is  reuched  in  the  only  way  that  the  conclusiou  can  be  readied,  i 
rcaon  declares.     Hence,  we  insist  on  the  teat  we  have  presentwJ,    ' 
for  that  is  what  the  evolutionist  promised,  and  insist  that  lie  can 
cive  no  such  test,  and  that  the  question  admita  of  no  such  proof. 
We  give  the  proof  we  promiBe,  and  the  only  proof  the  question 
adniiis  of,  aud  the  proper  test  of  our  proof,  and  the  highest  proof 
aud  test. 

EwUUiim  Hyjiothemt  and   Copemican  Syntfiii. 

When  atheists  arc  naked  wh;  thev  do  not  accept  the  idcn  of 
God,  if  huuiiui  reason  be  their  standard,  rince  reason  has  so  uni-  . 
versally  believed  it,  ibey  reply  that  tliey  are  no  mure  bound  to 

ft  it  than  they  are  the  old  ides,  once  no  prevalent,  that  the 
is  a  plane,  aud  the  center  of  the  univerae,  and  the  bhu  re- 
volves around  it.    They  are  no  more  bouud  to  accept  the  tliwry 
rcrention,  thun  ihey  arc  the  Ptulemaic  hypothesis  which  elan- 
raled  and  undertook  to  make  scieutiHc  tlie  above  popukr  no- 
on.    Huxley  presents  the  evolution  hypotbenia  a»  the  Copenii-   : 
in  Bulwtitute  for  the  Ptolemaic  theory,  creation.     But  the  cosei 
re  not  parallel.    The  idea  of  Ood  is.  in  one  Bernw.  an  intuition,    | 
D  immediate  intuition.    Man  has  an  intuition,  a  constitutional    | 
tendency,  to  worship,  to  have  aifpirntions  for  higher,  superior  be-   , 
ingB.    He  hue  no  sudi  aspiration  toward  the  old  idna  of  the   , 
shape  of  the  enrtli.     Agitii>,  tlie  data  and  course  of  reasoning  ar« 
not  the  same.    One  is  a  lalse  sense  perception  of  phenomena 
The  other  vn  a  clear  di'dintlon  of  reiison  Ironi  tburacti-riiiticis    ' 
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phctinmetia,  concerning  which  there  h  no  misconception,  for  the 
Htheisl  hirawlf  ascribw  them  to  the  phenomena.  There  in  not 
the  remotcueM  in  one  cane  that  there  is  in  the  other.  Then, 
Kgnin,  when  the  evoiutionint  explodes  the  crention  theory,  m  tba 
I^lemaiu  hypotlieiiiB  ha*  Iwen  eipjojed,  we  will  nhandoii  it 
And  when  he  denionstratos  it,  as  tho  Conemican  Bystem  hw  heon 
detnonxtraled,  we  will  accept  the  evolution  hypolhesiit.  This 
illustratioii  of  the  evolutionist,  and  the  euinpariHona  he  maltcs  in 
it,  are  rather  shrewd,  but  arc  Imacd  on  a  rather  impudent  ft»- 
eumption.  As  matters  aland  the  crention  tlieor^  OtTuple*  tlie 
iKMiiion  of  the  Conernican  HVBtem,  It  accords  with  tlie  highest 
Ideas  of  reason,  ann  is  verified  by  them.  The  evolution  liyj)otlio- 
sis  neciipics  the  precise  position  of  the  Ptolemaic  hypotlipBiR.  It 
Ih  not  hn«ed  on  the  highest  and  broudesi  deductions  of  reawin. 
It  is  contrndlctcd  by  jinlpnhle  demands  of  the  problem,  it  is 
rerifiud  by  n»  true  »cicnt:fiu  metliod  or  olwervstio'—  '''''"  -"•- 
lutbnist  nhouid  change  places  of  the  theories  in  hi 
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AnolhfT  Abturdilij  in   Jlluilralion, 


A  prumineut  infidel  lecturer  undertHken  to  illustrato  the 
surdity  of  the  design  argument,  thus:  "The  design  nrgninent 
claims  that  becunse  wo  sec  order  in  nature,  ns  we  do  in  ninn'a 
works,  we  stiuuld  renaoti  that  they  had  like  CHuse",  iiiteliigcut 
cuusPs.  According  to  this  reasoning,  if  I  se«  a  rat  hole,  and 
leant  by  experience  that  it  was  made  by  a  rat^nnd  I  see  Mammoth 
Cnve,  an  almighty  biK  hole,  I  shonld  conclude  it  was  maile  by  fut 
almighty  big  rat,"  fn  the  first  place  tlie  word  rai,  on  whicli  b« 
makea  ht!i  ridicule  turn,  and  which  ia  llic  giat  of  his  rcp1v,  has  no 
I)!ace  in  the  illustration.  It  is  introduced  to  throw  riilieule  on 
what  can  not  he  met  by  argument.  We  do  not,  in  the  design 
argument,  say  that  an  nlmi^ty  man  created  the  universe,  but 
alHulute  iutclligence.  Intemgeuce  is  the  only  point  in  the  ftrgu> 
ment.  Then  the  illustration  is  not  germain.  If  the  same  cliarao 
(eristics  are  in  one  eOect  ns  in  tbe  other,  we  would  conclude,  and 
Orrroctly,  that  as  one  was  produced  by  intelligence,  it  tnatten 
not  whether  of  rat  or  man,  so  must  the  other  be.  The  species  of 
the  orgnniuitiim  of  the  intelligence  bits  nothing  to  do  with  tils 
argument.  The  argument  should  be,  "If  we  fina  certain  charao> 
tcristics  that  can  Iw  traced  to  intelligence  an  their  ouly  conceiv- 
able caiisi>,  in  one  t-a«e,  and  then  find  the  eame  characteriHtics  in 
the  other  c-fu«,  wo  should  ascribe  them  lo  a  like  cnuoe,  intelligent 
cause."  Then  tbe  atisurdity  is  in  an  absuM  element  that  the 
skeptic  introduces  into  the  illustration  that  isuttirrEy  foreign  tn 
it.  And  aim  the  illuxtrattoni*  of  cave  and  hole  are  not  analogous. 
But  we  afBrm  that  intelligence  cauHed  the  cave,  and  the  only 
ditference  is  that  a  vastly  greater  intvlligeuce  operated,  and  used 
se-cond  cansoH  to  produce  a  vastly  greater  result.  But  the  eviden- 
ws  of  intelligence  arc  as  clear  in  one  as  in  the  other,  nnd  vastly 
more  ptilpiihle  in  the  case  of  the  cnve.  and  of  an  inDnitcly  higher 
order.     We  notice  [hew  iitt«iuuted  evasions  lo  tthow  that  i-     " 
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e  nf  the  Ptolemaic  nnd  Coperoican  theorieti,  to  rcprewnt  the 
CHtion  and  evolution  theories;  or  iie  introducex  simic  foreign 
elcmeat  that  ie  ubsurd,  and  ondcrtnkrs,  in  ttiis  itn;,  to  prove  that 
the  idea  he  is  oppofiing  is  sbHurd.  He  nirdy  nttemptK  to  meet 
the  argument  fuirljr,  and  lo  set  it  to  one  Btde  hy  fair  reasoning. 
Kn  set  of  reoAoneri  need  hs  dose  watchins  as  these  men,  who  are 
eo  scientific,  and  are  cuntioaullf  (,'riticiEiug  their  iipponenti,  fbr 
their  unscientific  methods. 

ReiiieiB  of  Ihtilry't  Demonilmtlwti  of  Ernlution. 

The  mot-t  importnnt  and  exciting  event  that  has  transpired  in 
the  scientific  and  literurv  world  during  the  past  autumn,  was  tlie 
viait  of  T.  H.  Huslev,  tite  eminent  English  Hcientist,  author  and 
lecturer,  to  our  couiitrj'.  What  rendered  his  visit  one  of  great 
interest,  and  clothed  it  with  specinl  importance,  was  the  an- 
nouncement,  made  in  advance,  that  he  would  deliver  three  lec- 
tures, in  which  he  would  do  what  the  world  has  long  been  de- 
manding, nnd  will  cmtinue  to  demand,  before  it  will  aci-ept  the 
evolution  hypothesis,  it nd  what  its  advocates  have  tieen  so  long 
seeking antl  nttempling.  a  demonstration  of  the  hypotliesis  known 
as  the  evolution  theory.  Every  one  expected  from  such  an  an- 
nouncement, and  had  a  right  to  expect  it,  that  undeniable  facta 
would  be  presented,  nnd  that  the  tlieorv  of  evolution  would  be 
deduced  from  them  in  the  clearest  and  plainest  manner,  and 
establiiilied  aa  a  clearly  proved  scientific  tlieorv,  and  a  demonslra- 
ted  system  of  neicntilic  truth.  The  reputation  of  the  lecturer, 
as  the  ablest  living  lecturer  nnd  advocate  of  evolution,  raised  the 
expectatioTiB  of  all  parties  very  high ;  R)me  in  eager  anticipation 
of  baving  at  last  what  they  had  long  mugbt  and  desired  in  vain  j 
nnd  others  in  gravest  nnprehentiion  lest  great  harm  should  lie 
done  to  what  they  reganled  as  the  highest  interest  of  millions. 
Since  the  nulyect  is  a -fiercely  contested  quei-tiou,  very  clear  and 
tJiorough  Tork  would  have  to  be  done,  to  accomplish  what  the 
Jecturer  promised.  Since  evolution  is  advanced  by  its  advocateg, 
and  was  presented  hy  Huxley,  as  the  opponent  of  the  theory  of 
the  creation  of  all  existences  nnd  phenomena  by  intelligence,  and 
WHS  presented  by  Huxley  in  the  solution  given  by  science  to  the 
problem  of  being,  the  attempt  was  to  demonntnile  that  the  theory 
of  evolution  is  the  true  and  scientific  explanation  of  the  existence 
of  all  existences  and  uhenomeue. 

Huxley  xhonld:  1.  Have  stated  in  all  its  magnitude,  in  clear 
outline  at  least,  the  demands  of  the  pruiilem,  tor  which  he  offered 
evolution  nb  a  solution.  As  it  in  very  earnestly  disputed  that  it 
is  a  solution  of  many,  and  the  moat  important  elements  of  the 
problem,  he  sliould  have  stntcd  the  pr<ibfem  carefully,  and  been 
especially  particular  in  placing  the  disputed  elements  fully  before 
the  audience,  so  that  when  bo  was  done  they  could  compare  the 
solution  with  the  problem,  nnd  eHiecially  these  disputed  elements, 
and  decide  whether  the  theory  ofevnlulion  was  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  II.  If  be  undertook,  a.^  he  chiiined  he  did,  to  state 
all  IhcconllictingsoiutifMiKof  (he  problem,  he  sbould  liiive  stated 
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kll  of  them,  aD<l  full;  and  tajrij,  placing  sU  before  the  auclionce 
in  all  their  eis«piitiHl  fcftturoH,  anil  iti  tfaeir  full  strength.  HI,  II 
he  undertook  to  diKprove  all  of  them  except  evolution,  «s  he 
cliiimed  he  did,  he  Htiuuld  ha»e  clearly  luid  fHirlyehuwn  llial  eauh 
of  theii).  fftirly  staled  in  nil  eesontiul  fratuMs  nnd  fnll  stirngtli, 
fitiled  CO  meet  the  demnnda  of  the  pniLlcni.  IV.  To  demoniitrxte 
that  his  solution,  evolution,  did  meet  the  demands  uf  tlie  prob- 
lem, he  ahould  :  Ist.  StaW  accurately  and  carefnlly  the  facta  on 
which  he  luiscd  hu  theiirj,  estahlinhinz  thalooch  and  every  one 
was  n  frtct  clearly  proveil.  2d.  Show  that  hU  tiieory  was  an  un- 
doubted deduction  fronmhe  fai^,  and  nlearly  eBtablished  by 
them.  3d.  Show  that  his  theory,  thus  eaialiliiibed,  solved  the 
pnthlem— met  all  the  demands  of  Uie  proldnm.  He  should  be 
eapecially  careful  to  avoid  two  errora.  Firat,  hn  muat  not  ilio>r« 
purate  into  hi«  thmrv  an  idea  that  wn«  not  clearly  eatablislivd  by 
the  facta  he  cited  to  tiemonstralc  it,  (fans  extendiuf;  it  beyond  whilt 
was  established,  or  was  a  legitimate  deduction  fmm  the  foctH, 
Second,  extending  his  theory  over  what  it  did  not  cover,  ur,  in 
other  words,  cliiiming  that  it  solved  tilings  of  which  it  was  no 
solution.  He  should  be  cnrefnl  to  conflue  his  theory  in  hia  state- 
ment to  what  was  eatablished  by  hin  facta,  and  in  applicatiim  to 
jiut  what  it  niet  and  exi>laiued,  V.  He  should  have  pawed  tlie 
problem  in  detail  before  his  hearers,  and  applied  his  theory  to 
each  element  in  detail,  and  proved  by  practical  demonstration 
and  iltustratiou   that  it  was  a  solution  of  each  element  of  the 

Smblem.  And  in  regard  tulhculementsconeeriiingit,  which  ills 
pnied  that  evolution  na.')  or  enuld  Ih-  a  luilliliiin.  he  ohonhl  liaT* 
examined  them  carefully,  and  have  nhown  that  such  objectiona 
to  his  theory  were  not  valid.  Kither  that  it  clid  mecl  and  ex- 
plain these  elements  of  the  problem,  ur  that  no  such 
ne  met,  and  thr —  "- 


snch  element  to  be  explained.     The 
and  the  world  had  a  right  to  expect  all  this  from  one  of 


reputation  of  the  lecturor,  and  who  hud  studied  the  subject 
more,  and  was  retrardcl  as  one  who  understood  it  better  than  any 
person  living,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions.  IIIh  promise 
to  place  the  evolution  hypothesis  uu  tiie  sure  basis  ufdunnDisi ra- 
tion, on  the  same  basis  as  the  Coiiernican  system,  invoh'ed  kiicIi  n 
work.  Above  all,  the  transcendent  importance  of  the  Ihcnic  he 
discusxed,  in  its  direct  or  iudireet  bearings  on  soiencp,  morals, 
relieiou  and  thought,  demanded  all  this  wurlr  at  hi»  liands. 

We  propotsc  now  to  exiunine  bis  work  and  Lest  it,  and  see  how 
near  his  demonstration  came  to  meeting  these  demands  that  hia 
proroiKes  authorized  the  world  to  expect  from  him  and  exact  at 
nis  hands.  Did  he  ntate  the  problem  fully  and  clearly,  especially 
the  disputed  points,  the  ones  at  issue?  I  think  no  one  dare  say 
that  he  did.  The  issue  or  problem,  the  origin  uf  all  existences 
and  phenomena,  involved,  at  the  least,  the  following  elements: 
I.  What  wHB  the  origin  of  matter  and  fbrcef  Are  they  self- 
exiatcnt?  If  that  is  claimed,  it  should  lie  )<hown  how  they  can 
be,  and  especially  that  they  actually  are  so.  If  not  >elf-exii»tcnt, 
tlien  it  should  be  stated  clearly  what  is  their  origin.  As  this  is 
tlie  (jnestion  of  qnestionTi,  the  fundamental  question,  it  should  be 
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^^M  dearly  met.  S.  Wlist  nas  the  orizio  of  the  essential  properties 
^^K  (jf  rnstlM  SDd  force  ?  Are  tliey  «eff-exisWnE?  Or  diJ  they  pro- 
^^K  txcd  frtim  same  autecedent  sourcet  If  so,  whst?  3.  The  co- 
^^M  Ciriliiiatiiiu,  adjustment  and  adaptation  of  these  ei«eutiul  proper- 
^^K  tics  into  at)  order,  syi^tera  and  method,  with  law  and  phin ;  wheiR'e 
^^B  cniuc  itt  4.  The  elementary  substances  of  matter  and  their  ne- 
^H*  ciUiar  characteristics,  whence  came  tbey  1  6.  The  co-urdiniition 
^^B  and  ailjustmcnt  of  these  elementary  suMtancee  into  an  order  and 
^^B  Eysteni  with  law  and  plan,  wlience  came  it?  G.  The  planetary 
^^B  and  stollar  worlds  and  systems,  their  forma,  orbits,  motions,  dis- 
^^H  tuncca,  tnaiees  and  relations,  whence  came  tlieyT  7.  The  co- 
^^H  ordination  of  all  these  thiugs  mentioned  in  the  frcvioiw  six 
^^B  quei'iuA,  in  exact  mathematical  law  «nd  proportion,  in  numerical 
^^B  exprtTssion  and  magnitude,  and  geometrical  form  in  a  sy>it«'m, 
^^B  rculizing  the  must  exalted  and  abstract  ideas  Df  reason,  in  mntlie- 
^^B  matics,  Iniraiony  and  law,  whence  came  all  this?  B.  Chemical 
^^B  action  and  aflinily,  and  its  almost  infinite  and  jniinitely  varied 
^^B  results,  and  it^  wonderful  law,  whence  came  they?  9.  The  ct>- 
^^B  ordiuHtioD  and  adjustment  of  all  these  in  a  perfect  Hystem  with 
^^B  perfect  plan  nnd  law,  and  the  co-ordination  of  all  nature  to 
^^B  cheniical  action,  affinity  and  its  results  and  law,  whence  came 
^H    they? 

^^H  10,  Crystallization,  the  result  of  chemical  action,  with  its  laws 
^^B  of  number  and  proportion,  and  of  geometrical  form  and  angles, 
^^B  all  renliiing  the  nu>st  exulted  ideas  of  reiixou  in  proportion,  order 
^^^  snd  harmony,  IT bcuce  canie  tliey?  11.  The  co-ordination  of  all 
^^B  thctip  inorganic  processes  and  results  to  each  other  and  the  wholq 
^^B  ayatem,  whence  came  it?  12.  Whence  came  that  wonderful  phe- 
^^B  noinerxJii  we  cnll  vegt-tuble  life  or  vital  force  ?  13,  Whence  came 
^^B  the  vegetable  cell,  gerni,  seed  and  jilant,  the  vegetable  orKanisms 
^^B  built  up  by  this  life,  and  in  which  it  is  manifested  T  14.  Whence 
^^B  Clime  unimal  life,  su  wonderful  in  sensation,  instinct,  understand- 
^^1  ing,  power  of  voluntary  motion  and  locomotion?  IS.  Whence 
^^B  came  the  animal  cell,  germ  or  organisms  built  up  by  this  animal 
^^K.  life,  and  in  which  it  is  manifested  ?  IG.  Whence  came  sensation, 
^^V  Instinct  and  understanding,  so  varied  and  wonderful  in  different 
^^B  ftuimuls?  17.  Wlience  came  all  Uie  ordert,  families,  species  and 
^^B  Varieties  of  vcgctuble  and  animal  life  and  organisms?  18. 
^^B  lA'hence  came  man's  organism  and  brain,  so  wonderful  and  eo 
^^H  dilTcrent  from  all  animals?  19.  Whence  came  reason,  moral  and 
^^B  K'ligioua  nature  and  character,  and  their  resulta?  SO.  Whence 
^^B  ciimc  the  rcnlizHtion  of  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  reason  in  co- 
ordination, adjustment,  arrangement  and  adaptation  into  order, 
method  and  syHiem,  with  low,  plan,  design  and  parpo»e,  with 
prevision,  provision,  alt«niativity,  and  choice,  beauty,  harmony 
and  utility  in  the  absolutely  primordial  constitution  or  absolute 

I  beginning  of  things,  in  the  course  of  evolution,  in  each  and  every 
Bl«p  in  it,  and  in  the  present  order  of  things,  in  each  existence 
tnd  phenomenon,  and  in  the  universe?  Wbenec  came  all  thiaf 
These  lire  the  disputed  elements  of  the  problem  he  proposed  to 
solve,  and  his  solution  had  special  reference  to  these. 
If  it  be  said  that  his  undertaJking  did  not  require  all  this,  and 
36 
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tliHt  liU  promise  liit)  not  require  hiiu  to  »talf  nil  these  i»um  aa 
elements  of  the  problem,  we    reply  thut   the  theorv  of  c 

claims  to  aucount  for  the  existence  of  all  l>eing  una  pheii<. , 

tuid  to  explain  every  ODe  of  the  above  itwues.  80  Huxlev  htm- J 
self  aiud  in  ha  I^ture.  Uc  uRirrcd  OTolutiun  ui  the  ncJCtltir 
eubstitute  for  the  theot7  of  creati"u,  hence  he  offered  it  u  .j 
solution  of  every  one  of  the  above-mentioned  issuem.  Kvolullt 
ists  oSer  evolution  ns  the  stientilia  gulution  of  all  these  b 
and  as  the  scientifio  suLotitiiM  fur  the  theury  of  creation,  > 
iDvariably  u»e  it  as  HUch.  Huile;  asaunicd  that  it  i«  a  eolutioi 
for  hII  these  elements  in  the  practical  use  he  made  of  it,  in  tlii! 
scope  he  gave  to  it,  uod  in  his  olfering  it  hs  the  aolutiuo  given  b 
euieiice  iusti^fld  of  tlie  theory  of  creation.  Bach,  then,  were  the 
element  of  the  problem  he  proponed  to  aulve,  and  deniunstmta 
thai  evnlutiuu  is  the  true  and  scieutjfiu  solution.  An  all  of 
the»«  issues  are  subjects  of  carneai  controvcrey  between  tlis 
conflicting  theories  of  crexitiou  and  evolution,  Huxley  slinali! 
have  ntat«d  tbeiu  all  clearly  and  fully,  aud  frankly  avowed  bts 
task  to  be  to  explain  them  by  evolution.  Huxley  made  but  ft 
piirttnl  statement  of  the  problem  in  the  beginning,  Ktating  but  « 
lew  iaauen,  and  these  as  iveakly  aa  possible,  as  thutij^h  he  wantiMl 
to  have  as  little  to  meet  as  possible  ;  and  in  bitt  UcmonHtralJon  uf 
evolution,  ajid  his  application  of  it,  he  reoHoned  as  though  but 
one  element  were  involved  in  the  entire  pnibtein,  and  this,  the 
origin  of  species,  is  the  lea-it  important  and  least  diffleult  of  any. 
A  person  reading  his  demonstration  in  the  second  or  third  loo- 
tures  would  ituppiHie  tliat  hia  work  was  simply  to  show  how 
Tariations  and  species  were  produced.  He  would  not  dream 
that  he  was  trying  to  give  a.  substitute  for  the  whole  theory  of 
creation. 

Did  he  stato  all  the  conflicting  theories  as  he  claimed  he  did, 
and  tttnte  them  correctly,  fairly,  and  in  their  full  strength  7  With- 
out inquiring  whether  the  interpretation  he  gave  of  Milton's 
poetic  descripiion  of  creation  be  correct,  or  di«cus«ing  now  whether 
it  be,  as  he  i>y  cowardly  covert  indirection  soeeringly  insinuated 
the  theory  of  crfiition  presented  in  (leneais,  we  most  einphntieally 
deny  that  he  staled  the  theory  of  creation  as  it  is  held  by  ita 
advocates,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  In  addition  to  what  bs 
presented,  there  are  the  following  theorlw;  1st.  Ood  ereatod 
matter  and  force  and  implanted  in  them,  and  stamped  upon  them, 
invariable  nececaary  laws,  in  accordance  with  which  they  have 
evolved  all  things,  and  that  he  acts  only  through  these  laws,  and 
in  them  only,  in  their  first  coostilulion.  2d.  Uo  created  matter 
and  force  and  implanted  in  them,  and  stamped  upon  them,  invari- 
able and  necessary  laws,  in  accordance  with  which  they  have 
evolved  all  existences  and  phenomena;  but  God  is  ever  present 
in  these  laws,  and  through  them  hia  power  evolves  all  things  in 
accordance  with  his  will.  Persons  who  are  full  and  complete  be- 
lievpra  of  the  evolution  of  all  things  out  of  matl«r  and  force,  hold 
one  or  the  other  of  these  theories.  .^.  The  author  holds  the  fol- 
lowing theory:  Hod  created  matter  and  force  and  impN 
them,  and  atiiniped  on  lliem,  principles  and  laws  in  accoi 
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with  absolute  renaon,  and  in  accordaace  with  these  laws  of 
roiisiin  [hey  0|*rtite  anil  have  evolved  p()rtionH  of  th«  phenomena 
that  have  come  into  lieiii^'  since  oreatioii,  but  sui'li  cvolmiuii  lias 
been  within  certain  limiU.  There  baa  been  development  rmm 
the  fir»t  creation,  but  it  has  been  development  that  was  in  ita 
i8t  important  features  development  by  creation,  and  by  HUcces- 
e  steps.  There  has  been  evolution  of  the  plan  of  Infinite  Wis- 
dom and  Power,  and  evolution  of  existences  within  certain  limits, 
but  God  has  created  directly  each  new  and  higher  step  of  existence 
when  they  appeared  i  such  steps  as  are  indicated  by  the  twenty 
elements  of  the  problem  as  enumerated. 

There  wua  evolution  of  the  Divine  plan  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment, but  by  Buccessive  steps,  by  direct  creation,  with  evolution 
by  variation  between  these  atepa.  This  was  not  without  chu>«, 
but  had  AbHilute  Beawin  as  its  cauw.  It  wait  not  without  law, 
but  was  ill  accordanire  with  law,  the  highest  Ian,  law  of  Infinite 
Intelligence,  and  is  the  only  theory  that  has  any  law  in  its  real 
meaning,  and  the  onlv  theory  that  has  a  cause,  in  the  true  «cn«e 
of  the  word  cause.  The  Creator  brought  into  being  matter  and 
force.  He  giLve  to  them  perfect  lawa.  He  created  the  essential 
properties  of  matter  and  liirce.  Be  created  the  elementary  sub- 
stances and  their  characteristics.  He  created  chemical  affinity 
and  its  action  and  crystal  ligation,  and  he  created  life,  both  vege- 
table and  animal.  He  created  each  species,  by  creating  |>erfect 
the  linit  of  each  apecies  at  the  beginning  of  the  species.  Tlien  all 
succeeding  individuals  are  produced  by  the  action  of  tlie  laws  be 
establiNhed,  and  variations  within  definite  limits.  God  is  pi>tcnti- 
ally  anil  actively  present  in  government  and  providence  in  the 
ongoinptof  nature.  Government,  providence, prayer,  inspiration, 
levelation,  BtoaemeDt,  mediation,  and  forgiveness  arc  not  capri- 
cious or  without  law,  or  in  violation  of  law,  but  are  a  necessary 
erl  of  the  highest  law,  law  of  rational  beings,  and  are  a  part  of 
perfection,  and  neceiwary  to  ile  perfection.  There  bas  been 
nitionnl,  moral,  and  religious  development  in  human  history,  but 
religion,  morality,  and  reason,  and  those  catholic  ideas  of  reason, 
tligion  and  morality,  mentioned  aixive,  are  the  factors  of  audi 
fofutiou.  They  must  be  the  factors  in  an  evolution  of  intelti- 
gencex,  a  development  of  the  reason  and  moral  nature  of  intelli- 
gences, controlfed  by  an  overruling  intelligence,  i  believe  this 
aeiurds  with  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  the  teaching 
of  the  Scriptures.  I  believe  this  theory  of  creation  by  successive 
steps,  of  evolution  by  creative  steps,  is  the  theory  of  the  Rixl 
chapter  of  Genesis.  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  explantioD  of  that 
chapter  given  in  a  former  article. 

Then  we  iin])eacb  Huxley's  statement  of  conflicting  theories  as 
imperfect,  omitting  several,  and  as  unfair  and  incorrect.  We  object 

I  to  tlie  unfairness  and  untruth  there  is  in  bis  representing  the  the- 
ory uf  creation  as  licing  without  law,  or  in  violntioD  of  law.  It  is 
in  aacurdnnve  witli  law,  the  highest  law,  law  of  In|]nil«  Wisdom. 
Tlie  theory  of  evolution  is  without  law  unleM  it  be  the  law  of 
blind,  tktBl  necessity,  which  would  admit  of  no  chnnge,  and  invari- 
ably pwjduce  llie  same  result'*.     In  that  rase  there  could  he  oa 
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evolution.     As  Huilc';  claims  aii  CTolution  out  of  blinil,  irratiol 
mutter  aud   force,  and   b;  inrniia  of  them,  of  all   cxioUiiK-m  a 
phenomena,  he  mast  have  change,. uud  tlie  01117  chnngu  <■■■<]  ope 
tioii  tlioro  CHQ  be  in  n  »vHl«m  hosed  on  blind,  irrational  matter  at 
force,  Biid  b;  mcann  of  them,  ia  the  ehance  fortuity  of  the  blio 
kiinleBs  ungiiiDgH  and  bappeninev  of  blind,  irmtioual  matter  b: 
force.     Law,  in  a  aystem  of  evolulion  of  blind,  trrstional  mat' 
atid  foron.  and  bv  meanHof  them,  i>  an  absurdity,  is  impcaetbie 
utithiukable.    "tius  Iheoryof  creation  and  control  by  1utellig« 
ifl  the  oiilv  theory  in  which  Ibere  can  be  law  in  any  sense,  an 
the  only  tneory  that  i.s  in  accordance  with  law,  has  law.    Wo  olff 
also  to  the  aMumplion,  au  unfair  and  untruthful,  thnt  the  ~' 
a  brinp  ciistencca  and  phenomena  into  being  n 
'  '1  violation  of  tlie  law  of  cauHation.    This  in  impliei] 


wimn  be  t-overtly  in>inuat««  that  it  imuties  tliat  there  wiis  a  tim. 
when  events  did  not  follow  a  fixed  order,  and  when  the  reUtiooa 
of  cause  and  effect  were  not  fixed  and  definite,  and  did  not  con- 
trol 03  thef  do  now.  The  theory  of  creation  is  btuMi]  on  the  tnitb 
that  all  extRtcnceM  and  jihenomena  had  a  cau^e,  an  adequate  cauae. 
an  intelligent  oauae,  nnd  that  events  do  certainly  follow  a  fixed 
onUr,  ait  order  established  by  Infinite  Windom.  The  inue  between 
llie  theories  of  creation  and  evolution  is  not  whether  events  follow 
a  fixed  order,  or  whetiier  the^  are  controlled  bj;  law,  and  have 
been  prodncod  in  accordance  with  law,  but  concerning  what  Idnd  of 
kw.  lOvolution  Mjs  a  law  of  fatal  neceMitv,  of  blind,  irratinna] 
matter  and  force,  in  which  case  there  could  be  no  variation,  no 
change,  no  evolution.  Or  a  Inw  of  chance  fortuity  of  the  aimleaB 
ongiiinganr  happenings  of  blind,  irrational  matter  and  force,  whieh 
is  an  abaunlity,  for  in  such  a  caw  there  ia  no  law.  We  hand  back 
to  him,  where  it  belongs,  the  eliai^e  of  having  a  theory  without 
law.  The  iaaue  between  the  creation  and  evolution  theories  in  not 
whether  existences  and  plienomena  have  a  cause,  but  concerning 
what  kind  of  cause.  Evolution  says  mailer  and  tara:  are  the 
cause,  when  the  inertia  and  paxeivily  of  matter  and  the  ulUr  liiek 
of  self-direction  and  spontaneity  there  ia  in  force,  render  the  idea 
I  of  llieir  being  causes  in  any  sense,  or  being  more  than  the  inetrtt- 
ment  of  oauees,  au  ubnurdity.  Tlien  we  hand  back  to  him  the 
charge  of  having  a  theory  that  brings  thin^  into,  being  without 
a  cause.  It  belongs  to  his  theory.  Theory  of  creation  has  a  cause, 
the  only  cause  there  b  in  the  universe,  mind,  and  an  adequate 
cause,  an  intelligent  cnuse.  It  hw  law,  the  law  of  Infinite  Wisdom, 
and  Ih  the  only  theory  that  i^an  have  law.  We  reject,  also,  ua  un- 
truthful and  an  insult,  the  cowardly  insinuution  that  the  theory 
of  (irejitiou  in  to  be  placed  on  a.  level  wiih  the  idea  that  [lerhups 
there  was  a  time  when  two  and  two  did  not  make  four. 

We  repel,  also,  the  covert  and  cowardly  inMniiation  a^nst  the 
honeaty  and  intelligence  of  believeA  of  the  Suripturec,  in  the  re- 
mark, ttiat  suientiHts  can  only  stand  by  and  admire  the  fiexitiility 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  that  admits  of  so  many  and  such  conflicting 
iiitcrpri'tiitiotiH.  It  is  a  fact  that  language  is  flexible,  und  adniita 
of  niuny  inti.>r|>retiiliiins  ol\en,      Me  professed  lo  t>e  very  honeat 
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carafiil  to  1«  as  cle«r  nnd  precise  no  tie  caul<]  bo  in  hin  fltatemenU. 
And  yet  alreailjr  it  in  u  fitui  {Imt  muny  aiid  conflicting  intt;rpre< 
tiUiima  have  been  given  to  Ills  UnguuBe,  bo  (leliberuttly  matured, 
so  thouglitfully  woriled  Hud  expreBneu,  to  luaku  it  bo  clear  there 
(^)uid  be  un  niiHtnke,  and  that  nil  miiHt  undcntaiid  it  correctly. 
Were  there  argumeutB  in  sneers,  we  might  reii«arse  the  one  bun- 
dred  Hnd  fifty  exploded,  conflicting,  and  con  trod  ictory  hypolhe- 
■cs  in  geology,  that  have  been  abandoned  in  aa  many  years,  and 
as  many  in  physiology,  also  in  chemistry,  and  k>  on  with  the 
entire  round  of  acicnct^,  that  are  pruutical  knowledge,  and  ho 
eleur  and  urei'iae,  definite  and  hBTmoniouH,  and  niurvel  at  the 
wonderl\il  nexibility  <if  the  inflexible  record  of  nature,  that  is  m 
dotiniie,  clear  and  unifunn.  Say*  a  late  writer,  ''  We  have  haJ^ly 
ninatered  a  theory  until  ne  are  culled  on  to  abandon  it  for  a  uew  * 
one."  W«  might  rehcarHe  ibe  multitude  of  conflicting  ibeurioa 
and  intnriirulatiiins  of  nature,  that  aro  now  fierce  niattera  of  dis- 
pute lM<twe«n  thcM  scientists  that  have  every  thiiir  •»  elenr  and 
definite.  We  might  rebearee  many  theories  that  nave  been  od- 
viictvti'd  at  ditterenl  tiinej  by  the  natne  {lerMin,  and  even  by  the 
lecturer  hiiuiwlf,  that  are  conflicting  and  contradictory,  and 
marvel  at  the  flexibility  of  this  inflexible  volume  of  science  that 
adniiui  of  so  many  and  so  conflicting  interprelationti  by  the  annte 
peivon.  But  HUch  aneerit  and  infunuatioua  are  not  argunient, 
nor  are  auch  euvert  DiiHrepretentationa  of  an  opponent's  position 
as  abound  in  thie  lecture.  Huxley  inured  nimself  and  hta 
cause.  He  presented  as  Milton's  theory,  what  he  intended  hia 
hearers  to  understand  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
covertly  insinuated  that  he  dare  not  wiy  that  it  was  uie  l«achillg 
of  flcne»is,  on  account  of  the  dinbonesty  and  sophistry  of  believera 
of  the  Bible,  who  interpreted  Genesis  in  any  way  ra  as  to  save 
the  inHpiratiun  and  truthfulness  of  the  record,  regardless  of  what 
must  be  its  real  meaning.  It  would  have  lieen  honeKt  and  manly 
to  have  said  what  he  meant,  as  an  honest,  truthful,  courogeoui 
man.  Then  his  hearers  could  have  respected  him,  and  not  nave 
felt  a  Itvling  of  contempt  for  the  cowardice  that  said  in  covert 
insinuations  and  sneers  what  it  did  not  dare  to  say  openly.  It 
was  the  cowardice  and  treachery  of  one  who  eluhs  under  a  flt^ 
of  truce,  and  while  reheareinpa  treaty  of  pe<ce,  and  uses  tlie  staff 
iin  which  the  flag  of  peace  is  fastened  us  the  weapon  to  pierce 
the  one  he  is  deceiving  by  means  of  it. 

Tlicn  the  unfair  and  dittlioneiit  representations  of  the  lecturer  in 
regard  to  what  the  theory  of  creation  is.  in  rcigurd  to  its  teaching 
that  things  once  did  not  follow  a  fixed  order,  its  being  a  theory 
without  law  or  in  violation  of  law,  that  it  luught  that  events 
happened  without  a  cause,  that  there  wan  a  time  when  the  rela- 
tions of  cause  and  effect  were  not  fixed  and  deltnite  ns  now,  nnd 
the  theory  was  on  a  level  with  the  aieumption  that  two  and 
might  once  have  been  something  eUo  than  four,  have  injured 
his  attempt  and  himself,  nnd  must  forever  after  cause  all  fair- 
minded  men  to  have  a  far  diSerent  opinion  of  him  from  what  bis 
ireteiifiioua  claimed  for  him.  His  attacks  on  the  theory  of  crpB- 
ion   prevented   in  Genesis  were   but  three :     1st.  It  represented 
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exi>it«nces  lut  cnniing  into  being  instantoneuuslv  nuit  by 
8cieiK«  [^)u:Iie4  lliey  are  evulvi^d  gniiluiLlI?.  2<l.  It  reprMeiiU 
time  as  bui  uii  days  of  iweiity-foui"  lionrs,  if  tlie  occoiin' 
honestly  interpreted.  3d.  It  dnea  not  present  the  order  or 
tioQ  that  stnence  teaches.  lu  renrd  to  tbe  &t*t,  we  reply 
the  account  doen  not  conflict  with  the  idea  of  ereation  liy 
lution  within  certain  liniita.  It  reprcwnts  new  types  of  eiinl*  .__^ 
aa  comiDE  into  bun^  instAntaneously,  and  by  creation,  and  in 
their  highest  perfection  at  SraL  So  does  geology  as  for 
recordago,  Geologisla  meet  with  each  new  type  Huddeiily, 
highest  perfectiuu,  without  a  trace  of  connecting  links  Iwtweea 
it  and  lower  typee.  Iti  r««anl  to  tbe  neooud,  we  reply  that 
the  Hebrew  Stripturea  the  word  yom,  here  translated  day, 
there  meanings:  Int.  The  time  from  sunrise  to  sunnet. 
Twenty-tiiur  liourB.  3d.  Pust  ur  future  .Xime  without  limit. 
A  future  prophetic  period  of  iudeliuite  length.  6th.  An  t 
or  period  i>f  time  in  history.  Gtli.  A  season  of  the  yenr. 
A  period  of  life,  aa  old  age.  Sth.  A  speciliod  time  of  indefinite 
leugth.  Scores  of  instances  of  many  of  them,  and  ninny  of  all 
of  tnem,  could  be  giveu.  It  has  such  meanings  in  the  Endish, 
and  all  languages.  Then  language  is  flexible  and  nusceptible  of 
different  interpretations.  In  tbe  second  verse  of  the  first  chapter 
day  means  an  indefinite  period.  In  the  fourth  vente  of  the  sec~ 
onu  diapler,  where  its  use  settles  its  meanine  in   this  account,  ii 

means  an  indefinite  period,  tbe  time  of  God^  ceaung  fVom  

tion  in  which  wc  are  living,  and  which  is  not  ended  yet. 
delerniines  the  duration  of  the  other  days.  Tlien  we  object 
the  unfairncsB  that  forces  on  to  the  ward  an  absurd  meanii 
which  the  context  does  not  require,  but  forbids,  evidently 
de«trov  it.  It  does  not  allow  the  fair  principle  tu  be  appfic 
that  tile  writer  is  prisBumed  to  speak  sense,  and  such  meanli 
must  be  given  to  his  words  as  will  make  sense,  unlens  the  i 
forbids.  There  is  no  necessity  for  giving  such  meaning 
account.  Its  being  prophetic  vision  forbids  such  a  meaning, 
da;/  does  not  have  such  meanine  in  vi^on  and  prophecy.  ' 
context  ^ives  the  meaning,  period— and  compels  such  a  meanii 
and  fiirbids  the  idea  of  twenty-four  hours. 

In  regard  to  the   charge  that  the  order  contradicts  that    „_ 
science,  we  can  not  enter  into  an  elaborate  detail,  but  will  rei>eat 
the  remark  made  cbewhere,  that  the  account  is  a  bold  poetic  de< 
ncriptioii,  in  general  outline,  of  the  leading  events  of  creation,  oa 
they  would  appear  to  an  eve-witness  in  prophetic  vision,  wrill 
for  a  pt^i'pie  destitute  of  all  science  of  moderu  times  supposed 
contradict  it.    Hence  it  b  unjust  to  insist  on  examining  this 
count  ns  a  liternt,  wientiflc  account  in  which  scientilic  precis., 
in  onler  nnd  detail  lire  attempted.    Creneral  agreement  is  all  thi 
i^  to  be  expected.    There  is  this  agreement,  if  we  can  accent  thi 
tcstiuioiiv   of  such   geolugiats   o.'t  Miller,  Hitchcock,  Silliman 
Gnyoi,  Tenny,  Dana  and   Dawson.    Several  of  these  ore  thi 
masters  in  geology.  Several  of  them  are  the  greatest  living  geoli 

"  ,  and  the  masters  nf  Kuxley  in  geolocy.    Dawunn,  in  hi 
aia,  rery  fully  i-hiborates  and   cstubliitbeB  this  substautii 
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int.    So  does  Dans.    Tliese  are   the   grenlent  of  living 
Daua   lliUH  i:iU'rprel«  the  retjord  in  OeneBiB  :     I,  In- 

Era.  lat  day;  creation  of  csjsmical  li^ht.  2d  day;  lh( 
enrtb  divided  from  the  fluid  around  it,  or  individualised.  3<I  duy ; 
firat,  outlining  of  Innd  and  water;  second,  creation  ul'  vegetation. 
II.  Organic  Era.  4th  day ;  ligbt  from  tbe  bud  becomes  previilent 
on  tbe  earth.  Stli  day;  creation  ot  lower  orders  of  animaU. 
6th  day;  first,  creation  of  mammals;  seond,  creation  of  man. 
These  uiaatera  in  geolo^,  and  of  Huxley  bimself,  declare  that  tliia 
accordu  with  the  tcauhingB  of  science,  ajid  that  no  nninspired  man 
could  at  that  day  have  fabricated  such  an  account,  so  simple,  sub- 
lime and  grandly  ciirrect,  and  accordant  with  the  teachings  iif 
leave  tliese  moKlera  in  geology  to  set  to  one  aide  tbe 
ntterunce«  of  this  refractory  and  presumptuous  pupil. 

In  the  second  lecture  we  have  an  evident  cautious  preparation 
of  the  hearer  for  the  weakness  of  tbe  demonstration.  He 
tries  to  raise  expectations  and  sumiises,  and  to  prepare  the 
mind  to  accept  them  as  demonetmliou.  As  lago  exprcsjies 
it,  "He  ia  preparing  the  mind  to  accept  an  demonstration 
what  demonstrates  but  thinly."  His  coureeie  like  that  of  a  troop 
of  elephants  in  croasing  a  bridge.  Tbey  drive  the  smallest  ones  over 
first  to  see  how  long  the  bridge  will  bear.  In  tbis  lecture  he 
seems  to  make  conceauonn  that  be  utterly  disregards  in  a  few 
inoment«,Bndduring  thereatof  his  argument.  He  concedes  that  as 
far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  species  have  been  pccsistent,  and  have 
never  changed  into  other  species.  Then  in  the  face  of  this  he 
coolly  bases  his  entire  argument  on  the  broad  assumption  that 
they  have  not  been  persistent  in  any  sense,  but  all  have  changed, 
and  are  the  result  of  such  change,  and  without  one  particle  of 
proof.  Ue  admits,  with  seeming  caudor,  the  utter  lack  of  proof  in 
the  geological  records,  and  especially  in  regard  to  transmutalional 
links,  or  transitional  furms,  or  links  in  the  course  of  transniuta- 
tion.  He  then  boldly  usea  this  very  record,  that  he  has  admitted 
has  no  proof,  as  his  sole  proof,  and  bases  his  arguments  on  the  very 
links  that  he  admits  are  utterly  wanting.  He  bases  his  demon- 
tmtiou  on  these  defects  in  the  record,  as  though  he  had  the  tuias- 
ing  liukit,  oud  knew  just  what,  they  were.  He  aseumes  we  will 
find  these  missing  links,  and  that  they  will  infallibly  be  of  the 
precise  character  needed  to  establish  hU  theory.  The  theologtau 
can  only  stand  by  and  admire,  he  knows  not  which  most,  the 
marvelous  coolness  or  amazing  audacity  that  could  purtue  sucli 
a  cuune  when  discussing  n  topic  so  earnestly  contested,  He  an- 
nounced that  he  would  place  the  evolution  hypnthedis  on  as  posi- 
tive a  basis  as  the  Copernican  system  of  the  universe.  This  sya- 
teiu  is  baaed  on  well  established  scientific  truths  and  observa- 
tions, and  confirmed  by  the  lest  of  long  experience  and  careful 

He  finally  announced  bis  method  of  proof  thus:  "When  we 
have  all  the  evidence  concerning  the  subject  we  can  hope  to  have, 
and  it  ia  in  favor  of  the  theory,  we  should  accept  it..  Does  he 
mean  to  assert  or  have  us  understand  that  ia  all  the  testimony  we 
have  for  tbe  Coperuican  sygteiuf    He  aays  nothing  n,\wiMV.V\«« 
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n  hope  to  have,  whether  it  be  mncb  or  w 


t  all.      Nor  11 

tlieory,  whether  it  inuKt  clearly  t*ueb  it,  i>r  merely  hint 

Buritiiae  or  patsibility,  Suppose  wu  Utfe  next  lu  no  cvtilcmc* 
hII.  simll  we  ai.'ce)>t  ill  8u))|M»e  the  evidence  merely  raiifeH  ■ 
mitiG  of  the  poaiibility  of  audi  a  theory,  are  wo  to  acce|il  ■ 
NUnniBttf  Supputie  there  are  other  ttaeoriM  n»  plauahlc,  or  n 
Hu,  what  then?  He  bbvs  niithtng  concerning  objcctiuns  tt)« 
itund  in  the  wiiy  of  the  "theory,  and  what  influence  they  shoald 
hiivti,  and  wi>«lv,  fur  had  h«  entered  that  field  the  objectiona  to 
evolution  would  have  buried  the  hurmiuca  in  iu  favor,  raised  hy 
his  evidence,  deeper  tlitin  Juve  buried  the  Tilann-  He  relics  oa 
the  law  of  circunistantial  evidence  to  Gstabli»li  liis  theory.  The 
rules  fur  testing  circumstantial  evidence  are  these :  I.  Tht?r« 
must  he  aulKdeiit  uuiuber  of  factH  favoring  the  tlic<iry  to  raiiw  a 
rcHsonable,  u  strung  preaumntion  in  itti  fuvor,  and  they  mUKl  point 
very  nlnmitly  in  that  direction,  before  a  man  is  wiirrsntod  in  ad- 
vancing and  advocating tlie  thi'ory,  or  in  demaudiD^  timt  others 
accept  and  act  on  it.  In  tijis  Huxley'«  evidence  la  very  dcG- 
dent,  There  h  not  enough  U)  raise  a  atrong  presumption,  and 
it  do««  not  point  in  the  direction  of  bia  theory  with  ButHcicnt 
strength  to  g^ve  him  any  warrant  in  demanding  that  wc  accept 
his  theory,  aud  change  unr  wience,  morality  and  religion,  aud 
base  them  on  it.  II.  Tlicre  must  be  no  undeniable  litets  that 
raise  inauperahle  objections,  or  even  strong presu nipt i on «,  nsrninrt 
the  theory.  In  tliis  his  evidence  is  utterly  destroyed,  li'r  th'Te 
are  multitudes  of  fiict^  that  place  inauuerable  objection--  in  {\\,- 
way  of  the  acceptance  of  his  theory.  They  flatly  efininniivt.  it. 
HI.  There  muat  not  be,  as  a  neceaeary  or  logical  part  of  lliv  tin  .iry, 
when  logically  develojicd  and  fairly  carried  out,  the  absurd  or  false, 
either  as  a  part  of  the  theory,  or  as  a  neceanary  deduction  tnim  it. 
In  this  Huxley's  theory  is  fatally  defective.  When  stated  fully  and 
coiuisleutly,  also  when  logically  carried  out,  it  necessarily  involvea 
the  absurd,  the  contradictory  and  the  false.  IV.  The  eoimluaioa 
must  be  based  on  positive  testimony  and  noton  supposition.  Su|^ 
position  uiust  mit  l>e  used  as  fact,  or  as  a  basis  for  iheconcluuon, 
for  such  supposition  may  be  false.  V.  The  conclusion  or  theory 
to  be  ttHahlwliod  must  lie  the  only  noasible  one  that  will  explain 
or  account  for  the  facta.  If  there  be  one  or  more  other  theories 
that  will  account  for  the  facts,  the  theory  is  worthless,  for  the 
fuels  admit  of  other  explanutiims  tlint  may  be  true.  VI.  The 
theory  must  not  be  elaborated  or  esnanded  in  ita  enunciation  be- 
yond what  ia  a  fair  and  nrccasary  oeductiou  from  the  facts  on 
which  it  is  based.  VII.  The  theory  must  not  be  cipnudcd  in  ap- 
itlication  beyoud  what  it  logically  covers,  or  beyond  that  to  which 
It  u  li>gicBlly  and  {iroperly  applicable.  If  we  admit  all  that 
Huxley  presents  in  bin  lectures  to  be  facts,  he  makes  no  attempt 
to  show  tliat  evolution  alone  will  account  fur  them^  Nor  duee  ho 
nuike  auy  attempt  to  simw  that  other  theories  will  not  account 
for  them.  Nay,  more,  he  scarcely  makes  an  attempt  to  show  that 
evolution  will  account  for  them,  and  this  slight  asnuuiptlon  ia  A 
Ikilure. 
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He  makes  no  attempt  to  show  that  the  creation  theory  will 
not  account  for  the  facts  he  cites.  He  merely  claims,  or  as- 
sumes the  possibility  that  evolution  produced  them.  We  claim 
that  the  creation  theory  will  account  for  them,  that  it  will  ac- 
count for  them  far  better  than  he  claims  the  evolution  theory 
can.  We  claim  that  the  creation  theory  alone  will  account  for 
them.  We  have  urged  over  one  hundred  utterly  insuperable 
objections  to  the  evolution  theory.  We  have  reasons  almost  in- 
numerable and  unanswerable,  that  the  creation  theory  is  the 
onlv  possible  theory,  the  true  theory,  and  the  only  theory  reason 
^'ill  accept.  Rea^n  alone  can  settle  this  question  of  the  origin 
afid  cause  of  existences  and  phenomena.  Physical  science  can 
only  1  lace  before  us  the  phenomena  and  their  characteristics, 
but  it  is  utterly  impotent  to  settle  the  question  of  their  efficient 
and  final  causes,  or  what  produced  them,  and  for  what  end 
were  they  produced.  Huxley's  failure  and  his  course  proves 
this.  He  cited  certain  facts,  as  he  claimed.  But  he  did  not 
present  a  single  scientific  fact,  or  particle  of  testimony,  as  to 
what  produced  the  facts.  He,  as  an  act  of  reason,  or  metaphys- 
ics, inferred  that  they  were  evolved.  This  is  a  practical  admis- 
sion that  science  can  not  settle  this  question  and  that  reason 
alone  can  do  it.  Reason  declares  that  intelligence  alone  could, 
and  did  produce  the  phenomena,  and  for  certain  ends.  Then 
his  theory  is  based  on  assumptions,  and  assumptions  known  to 
be  untrue.  He  assumed,  witnout  one  particle  of  proof,  and  in 
the  face  of  all  proof,  and  clear  proof,  that  there  were  no  spe- 
cific differences  between  the  four  animals  he  used  in  his  lec- 
ture. He  based  his  argument  on  such  assumption,  and,  if  he 
does  not  as.sume  it,  his  argument  is  worthless.  There  are  differ- 
ences of  species  wider  than  there  are  between  the  horse,  the  zebra, 
the  ass,  and  the  gnu.  We  know  that  these  will  not  hybridize 
and  perpetuate  their  kind.  We  know  that  one  was  not  evolved 
out  of  tne  other.  That  there  are  no  transitional  or  transmuta- 
tional  links  or  forms  between  them.  There  are  far  wider  differ- 
ences, and  8T)ecific  differences,  between  the  animals  he  parades 
before  us.  Hence,  his  demonstration  is  absolutely  worthless, 
for  it  is  based  on  an  assumption  known  to  be  palpably  ana 
utterly  untrue.  He  exaggerates  resemblances  on  whicn  he  bases 
his  theory,  and  he  overlooks  or  ignores  differences  that  com- 
pletely overturn  it.  He  overlooks  the  palpable  fact  that  if  re- 
semblances suggest  similarity  of  origin  or  kindred  of  species,  so 
do  differences  suggest  difference  of  origin  and  difference  of 
species.  If  more  and  stronger  differences  exist  than  resemb- 
lances, they  set  to  one  side  all  deductions  based  on  resemblances. 
Also,  if  one  impossible  difference  exists,  it  sets  to  one  side  all 
resemblances,  no  matter  how  many.  His  reasoning  ignores  the 
law  of  species  entirely.  Species  are  defined  in  four  ways:  1st. 
A  species  lies  within  the  limits  of  variation.  2d.  Progeny  is 
like  the  parent.  3d.  Species  lies  within  the  limit  of  hybridiza- 
tion. 4th.  Species  never  passes  the  chasm  of  sterility.  He  ig- 
nores these  laws  in  his  four  animals.  He  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  same  reaaoning  that  proves  sameness  in  species  in  thesA 
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caeos,  will,  with   far   ^nter  force,  prove   the  hor»c,  tehn, 
and  gnu  to  Iw  one  Bpecien,  when  irv  Know  tliey  are  not, 

Aaiiiu,  Ilia  rea>ioniuit  ignores  the  leaX  tuid  viul  difiercnce 
Bpecies.  Stinilarity  of  structure  doea  not  prove  uunencw  ui 
#peciee,  nor  is  Rtructiire  the  highest  Rt«ndnnl  in  determining 
Kpecies.  The  real  diotinctioD  lies  out»de  of  obeervaiion.  It  u 
in  tiie  life-power;  that  nroducw)  |in>^ny  like  the  parent,  althougb 
the  gcrmfl  of  animals  be  in  Hiruciure  precisely  ulilie.  And  the 
tame  life-power  or  principle  rcfuseH  to  bybridiie  in  diflerent 
npeclM,  although  the  germs  brought  in  contact  nre  precisely 
nliie  it.  structure.  Heri*  ie  where  the  real  diftceope  IIch;  heuce 
Itie  siuiilarily  of  structure  in  thew  four  animals  is  utterly  worth- 
lew.  This  real  diHcrenco  tliAt  lica  oulside  of  obBcrvation  nntit 
we  see  it  in  its  results  in  the  two  cnses  mentioned,  in  ignored 
in  his  illustration.  Again,  his  reasoning  is  faulty  in  this.  Pur^ 
sue  the  same  course  hy  fours  tif  and  down  the  scale  of  existence, 
lu  all  orders  and  species,  and  it  would  obliterate  all  species,  all 
families,  all  orders.  The  operation  of  such  a  i>roc««8  as  he  sets 
forth,  would  destroy  specific  dilferencea  anu  all  species.  It 
would  also  destroy  all  old  species,  and  leave  only  an  infinite 
variety  of  new  animals,  not  siiecifically  diflbrent  from  each  other. 
Then,  since  he  found  absolutely  no  transitional  forms,  or  evi- 
dences of  transmutations  between  these  epeeiefl,  he  lins  not 
affected  the  chostn  between  species  one  particle.  Our  Quiutlua 
(.'urtius  has  cast  himself  into  the  yawnins  chasm,  and  it  eltll 
stands  as  it  did  Iwfore  his  rnsb  lenji.  He  does  not  prestnit  ons 
particle  of  evidence  of  the  evolution  of  one  of  these  animals 
out  of  the  other.  He  dfjes  not  adduce  one  particle  of  evideDcS 
of  transmutation  of  (ine  into  the  other.  He  does  not  find  one 
traniutional  form  or  conuecting  link.  He  finds  n  ladder,  with 
four  steps,  wide  sjnart,  when  he  should  have  found  an  inclined 
plane.  He  llnds  lour  animals  specifically  dittrrent  on  the  four 
steps,  ile  does  not  find  one  particle  of  evidence  that  one  of 
these  ever  passed  up  onto  the  next  step,  or  was  transformed 
into  the  animal  on  the  next  step. 

He  doos  not  show  that  conditions  produced  or  evolved  one  of 
these  animals,  or  that  from  which  they  descended,  or  produced 
one  of  their  characteristics.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  sliow  that 
struggle  for  life,  and  the  conditions,  the  factors  of  evolution  no- 
complishcd  one  of  these  results,  or  chanjred  either  animsl  or  ita 
characteristics  into  that  aliove  it.  Even  if  he  had  established 
that  these  cljaiiKes  were  produced,  creation  might  have  pro- 
duced them,  and  he  did  not  show  thai  evolution  did  or  could. 
Creation  must  liave  produced  the  animal  varied,  and  the  con- 
ditions that  varied  it  and  controlled  them.  Then  this  vital  part 
of  his  demonstration  is  an  utter  fUlure-  Then,  it  may  be  a  small 
matter,  Imt  it  is  worth  nuticinK.  His  axnu  orakippot  figures 
in  his  diagrams  as  lar^  as  tlie  other  three  animals,  with  whidi 
it  ia  connected  in  tlie  illustration.  It  was  no  larger  thun  a  fox. 
How  would  it  liave  lix>ked  Ut  have  placed  just.  l>cfore  an  tinimal 


I 


a  large  a 


s  tlie  direct  deiiccnd 


B  as  large  as  a  fox,  and  then  tell  the  audi^  _ 


I'  the  other?    The  absurd* 


r 
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of  snpJi  a  conwit  is  qnjetly  ignored  und  ronwnied,  bj  making 
the  iliiigranis  of  the  KAme  siKO.  If  a  prieH  IiriI  done  this  he 
could  have  wondered  at  the  mnrvelouft  flexibilitv  of  diagrams! 
Tlien  liis  theory  is  vastly  greater  than  his  fufts  pstuDlifili  in  regnrd 
to  tbem  four  animals,  if  we  concede  all  he  can  claim.  He  clainiB 
that  one  won  evolvnl  out  of  the  oilier  in  au  MKcendiiig  wAle.  The 
fecte  give  it  no  support,  but  poeitiiely  forbid  pudi  a  nuptiositiiin. 
But  now  comes  tlic  ninst  astounding  pivrt  of  this  deinon»trntion. 
Admitting  all  lie  daimrd  in  the  case  of  thcac  four  nnimalB,  he 
onlv  prtived  evolution  the  case  of  fonr  speclea.  He  then  expands 
witnout  warrant,  this  nieagcr  concluniou  over  all  the  spfcies  of 
thitt  family.  Then  over  nil  species,  groups  and  ordcni,  thus  de- 
ducing from  what  eKtabliehea  only  tlie  evolution  of  four  tijieries 
out  of  each  other,  the  evolution  of  the  hundreds  of  thi>u»ands 
of  Biiecica  of  geoh^ic  and  historic  time.  And  next  conies  the 
most  man'elouB  part  Even  when  lie  ha«  thus,  without  warrant. 
And  in  violation  of  all  reason,  expanded  his  theory  hundredH  of 
tbousiindi!  of  times  beyond  its  pn>per  limit,  he  hiis  but  covered 
one  issue  in  twenty,  and  thut  the  lenst  difBoult.  But  he  pro- 
ceeda  nest  to  expand  it  over  the  entire  twenty  issues  in  the 
prohle:n.  when  nearly  every  one  of  them,  sinuly,  la  inconceivably 
more  difficult  than  the  one  element  he  could  only  cover  by  cz- 
potiding  hniidrcdH  nf  tlir)UNind!>  of  limits  his  thiH>ry,  thnt  was  not 
BUstained  in  a  tingle  feature  by  hix  fiicts.  but  coutriidicted  in  tola 
by  them,  Truly  one  can  ui.ly  stand  by  and  lulmire  the  absolutely 
inlinlte  flexibility  of  a  theory  thnt  can  be  ntretebed  front  so 
a  compass,  to  cover  an  Infinite  number  and  magnitude  of 
iflicting  elomeutB.  And  this  is  necountiog  for  all  existences 
and  phenomena,  and  the  twenty  elements  of  the  problem  of  ex- 
istence and  nhenomena,  na  clearly  a»  the  Copemican  system 
feccounta  for  tne  facts  of  the  position  and  motions  of  the  plan- 
etnry  and  stellar  i<y»temHl  And  this  ie  demonstrating  the 
_  orution  hypotheua  as  clearly  as  the  Copemican  system  is 
evtablisbed  I 

Then  this  vaunted  demonRtrution  only  places  before  un  the  fact 
that  fonr  animals  of  dillerent  ^peciex  of  the  same  order  are  in 
position  of  four  steps  of  a  nyramid.  Tliere  is  no  more  nroof 
of  evolution  than  there  would  lie  to  place  before  us  the  flail,  the 
threnhing  drag,  the  threshing  machine  of  fifty  years  agci,  and 
ine  of  our  present  harvcHtern  und  threshers.  There  in  ah^lutely 
lo  more  proof  tlmt  one  was  evolved  out  of  the  other,  and,  above 
_ill,  that  It  was  evolved  by  unintelligent  conditions,  instead  of 
intelligence.  There  is  the  same  necessity  for  intelligence  in  one 
cn-Mi  that  there  is  in  the  other,  and  infiuitely  higher  need  of  in- 
telligence, for  an  infinitely  higher  result  of  intelligence  is  placed 
before  US.     He  started  out  to  find  an  inclined  pluie,  and  found 

pyramid,  up  the  stepe  of  which  the  animals  could  not  leap, 
nor  could  conditions,  unintelligent  condition^  lift  them.  But 
suppose  he  had  found  an  inclined  plane,  instead  of  the  steps  of  a 
pyramid,  there  would  be  no  priHif  that  each  portion  of  the  pluiie 
was  evulvtfd  out  «f  Dmt  Ih.'I»w  it.  If.  in  our  lllustratiun  of  the 
fonr  niacliiiiCH,  we  Wire  ii>  plme  a  nuHlvienl  number  of  auu:Uvv«% 
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r,  to  reduce  Die  difforetiM^  to  &n  iDfinileflimBt 
n«  one  could  point  out  any  dJsliDction  between 
•e  muchincc,  miulil  it  prove  lh»t  one  was  evolved 
out  of  the  other,  and  «wpe('klly  by  uninteltij^iit  (MnditiousT 
And  if  he  had  eMablUhed  that  each  part  ot  the  plane  was 
evolved  out  of  thai  below  it,  it  docs  not  do  uway  with  intelli- 
gence, or  the  necr-xaiiy  Tor  Intelligence  to  origiimte,  iilan  and 
cnntrol  the  evolution.  Huxley  IViund  only  the  ascendiiitr  stew 
of  a  pyrjimid,  oud  uutiire  does  not  leap.  ThiB  ib  practically  ad- 
mittcit,  aiid  ho  awiuDiea  that  llierc  must  have  been  iutenuediaia 
forms  that  reduced  the  uM'ent  into  itn  indincd  plane.  Of  this 
he  offered  no  proof,  and  all  the  facts  cuntradjct  it.  but  had  be 
found  such  fbrmx,  we  ntill  olyect,  nature  does  not  slide  any  more 
than  it  leap*.  And  if  it  did,  whence  came  the  mntcrinU  of  the 
pyramid  or  piune,  and  the  power  in  nature  ihnt  slides  or  leapa^ 
and  what  coordinated  the«e  maieriatii  and  thin  power  in  this  won: 
der(\il  pyramid  or  pkne?  Does  it  remove  the  necesity  *~' 
Intelli^eneei  tu  coiietitute,  control  and  sustain  naiuri)  in 
operations,  to  ^ow  what  wonderfnl  things  nature  can  do,  aad 
increow  their  wnnderT 

The  writer  haa  seen  envelopes  made  by  hand,  A  score  of  pHH 
cesxes  were  gitne  througli  by  a  score  of  [lersons.  No  one  would 
deny  that  intelligDnce  produced  each  process  and  it^  multa. 
Lately  lie  saw  a  machine  perform  the  work.  A  man  laid  (in  % 
table  H  ]iile  of  sheutik  Tlie  machine  picked  thcni  olf,  one  by  on«, 
and  de[Hi4ited  envelopes  in  piles  of  twenty-flve  each,  finished  en- 
vcloi«-s.  All  that  the  operator  did  was  to  lay  down  the  sheeU 
and  i>kk  op  the  packages.  Did  that  prove  that  intelligence  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  the  operation,  and  that  blind,  irrational  mat- 
ter and  force  evolved  the  machine,  and  blind,  irrational  matter 
and  force  were  all  that  had  any  thing  to  do  with  its  ojierationt 
On  the  contrary,  wua  it  not  the  higheitt  evidence  that  intvlligenos 
tnuBt  have  devised  the  Riaeliine,  and  must  control  its  o[«ratloiisT 
Were  not  the  wonderful  resnlls  produced  by  the  machine,  so  mucli 
the  greuter  eviilcnee  that  intelli^nce  niiiet  have  invented  and 
conntructud  it  ?  And  does  not  increase  of  the  wonderful  natun 
of  the  results,  increase  the  evidence  that  intelligence  must  have 
invented  and  const riietcd  it,  in  the  aame  ratio?  Then  let  Huxley 
estiihll«h  that  nature  can  do  an  infinite  fold  more  than  we  now 
Ijclicve,  and  he  has  only  increased  the  necessity  for  intelligence 
to  ciinHiitule  nature,  and  the  evidence  that  intelligence  conBti- 
tuled  nature.  Tliese  are  two  minor  thoughts  ihatdcserve  notioe. 
In  Huxley's  cases  of  evolution,  there  was  a  retrogression  in  |>aM- 
in^  from  the  animal  with  several  toes  to  the  animal  with  all 
united.  It  WAS  an  evolving  of  the  lower  from  the  hi;;lier,  When 
he  nnnounced  his  theory  in  his  first  lecture,  he  confewed  that  it 
sbtolutely  required  long  time.  When  reminded  in  n  note  that 
astronomy  and  other  xciences  absolutely  relused  to  grant  so  long 
a  time,  he,  in  his  last  lecture,  attempted  to  waive  Ibiu  to  one  side  by 
blusher.  He  must  cither  diHprovc  the  limit  set  by  these  Bcience^ 
or  Rive  up  evolution,  or  bring  evolution  within  greatly  shortoB-i 
tiwe,  which  iiLljTly  deslnija  iL 
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I^t  us  now  tnke  tbe  two  rntiflictine  theories,  evolution  out  of 
blind,  irraCioiml  matlt^r  and  rDrcc,  aDtl  by  blind,  irrftlioiial  matter 
and  force,  ild<I  the  theory  of  the  creation  of  all  eiUieiiccB  and 
plienomeufl  by  Aimoluto  Reusoii,  in  accordance  with  perfect  lav 
of  perfect  reaMn,  fmd  test  thtMn  by  applying  thero  to  the  eulii- 
tion  of  the  twentr  elements  of  the  problem,  as  we  have  euumvi^ 
Ated  tliem:  I.  Huw  came  matter  and  force  into  being-.  Evolu- 
tion either  sayi  they  are  )H.-lf-Fj(islcnt,  and  cootrailicts  renhon, 
which  Hays  tbey  can  not  be  self-exiatent,  but  arc  Gubordinate 
i^nt«,  subordinate  to  mind,  created  iLrtieles,  the  creiitions  of 
mind  ;  or  it  confeiwes  that  uucb  an  osuumptton  is  absurd  by  as- 
cribing tliem  to  an  Unknown  Power,  and,  in  to  doing,  contra- 
dict* all  inductive  pliilosophy,  which  declares  that  from  the 
nature  and  chnract eristics  of  what  is  jiroduced  by  the  Power, 
we  I'An  knotv  the  nature  and  cbaraete rustics  of  the  Power.  The 
theory  of  creittiun  Ascribes  the  origin  of  matter  and  force  to  rea- 
Btin,  and  thus  accords  with  the  principles  of  true  inductive  phi- 
losophy, which  Mj  declares,  from  the  characteristics  of  matter 
And  force.  II.  Tlie  eg)«ntial  properties  of  matter  and  force, 
wbenrc  ciime  tbey  7  III.  Their  co-ordinntion  into  a  Bvateui  in 
accordance  with  law,  whence  came  it?  IV.  The  elementary 
BUbslnncea  of  matter,  and  their  peculiar  characteristics,  whence 
Clime  they  ?  V.  Their  coKirdinatiou  into  a  system  in  accordance 
with  law,  whence  came  it?  VI.  Chemical  affinity  and  actions, 
and  their  laws,  so  varied  and  wonderful,  whence  came  they? 
VII.  Their  co-ordinatiuu  into  a  system  in  accordance  with  law, 
whence  came  it?  VIII.  CrvstAlIization  and  its  forms  and  law^ 
whence  came  they?  IX.  Tue  co-ordination  of  all  tliese  inorganic 
processes,  to  nature,  and  to  each  other,  in  accordance  with  law, 
whence  came  it?  X.  The  planetary  and  stellar  worlds  and  sys- 
tems, with  their  masses,  forms,  orbits,  distances,  velocities  and  all 
relation^  all  co-ordinate*!  in  accordance  with  mathemaiieal  law, 
realizing  the  most  exalted  ideaa  of  reason,  whence  came  they? 

Evolution  sayit  that  blind,  irrational  mutter  and  force  evolved  all 
thin,  when  it  is  an  involntion,  or  a  depositing  in  matter  and  force, 
what  ia  not  in  them,  and  it  violates  all  reason  when  it  claims  that 
blind  matter  and  force  renliced  tbcsehiRhecittdcnsundactAof  reason. 
Or  it  ascribes  them  to  whst  it  callsan  Unknown  Power,  when  such 
retmlts  reveal  tbe  power,  and  make  it  known  to  be  intelligence,  as 
clearly  as  we  know  the  BUn  to  be  the  source  of  light.  The  ihciirv  of 
creation  bir  intelligence  ascribes  all  this  to  Absolute  Season,  their 
only  onceiveable  ground,  and  in  obedience  to  every  principle  of  in- 
da(!tivo  reasoning,  which  declares  that  reason  alone  realiMd  Ihnie 
exalted  ideas  of  reason  in  accordance  with  which  nature  ia  consti- 
tuted. XI.  Whence  came  that  wonderful  phenomenon  we  call 
vital  force  in  the  vegeUible,  or  vcgetablB  life?  If  it  bo  reulicMl 
that  it  is  the  one  physical  force  modified  by  the  oreuniKm  of  the 
vegetable,  we  reply  that  it  iu  now  clearly  estiiblisljed  that  the  or- 
ganism is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  vital  force  on  matter. 
XII.  Whence  came  the  organism  In  which  the  vita!  force  is  dis- 
played^lhe  cell,  perm,  med  or  plant?  It  is  now  noual  tt>  deny 
tliat  there  is  a  cbasui  between  inorganic  matter  and  physical  force, 
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&iid  orgKilio  life  naA  orgAiiism*.  We  give  the  following  dilferencM 
between  iiiorgiiiiic  iiiaiUrr,  phj'HU'ul  turce,  i^lieiiiiiml  nctiuD  Mid 
crvHkillixHtioii  III!  iiDe  aide  of  the  channi,  mi<\  viinl  t'oit^  tuid  vetw- 
tiil)lc  orguiiUina  un  the  other.  Vitul  fbrce  takes  UfeleM  n 
iii);r«dieiitfi  Hiid  trmialbriDs  Iheni  iato  living  mHtl«r.  CrjMtiii,  j| 
hi);lieiit  inorganiv  ptwlucta,  are  meTe  stHtionl  nggrrgftteo.  I ' 
orgHnisms,  vegi^bibk^  are  dynamical  products.  Cryatitla  c 
decomiHued  and  reunited  an^  number  of  tiniM.  Dt<<^in[>nae  tn« 
vegetiinle  urgnnismi  aiid  it  la  destroyed  for  ever.  Crystals  .luit 
beul  ill  furmntioii.  Vegetable  oi^anisuia  ubw-irb  bput.  Iiiorgnitio 
molecutea  have  immobility.    VegetablcH  have  motion  in  a  certain 

Inorganic  bodies  are  built  up  from  without  by  accretioo.  ' 
table  eubstancen  from  within  by  asdmilation.  Inorganic  b 
have  not  llie  power  of  reproduction  or  self-multiplication 
table  bodiex  have.  Chemiciil  action  is  destructive  of  vi 
and  vegetable  organisms,  when  it  conquers  vital  force, 
down  and  dc«tro_yit  tbe  organism  when  dominant.  Vital  force  a 
■trucia  and  builds  up  only  by  conquering  and  BiibordiuftG. 
chemical  action  U)  its  uses.  These  two  forces  are  antopini*..^^ 
It  ia  not  a  dJSerenoe  of  degree,  or  of  tnodificali'in,  but  of  natura. 
They  can  nut  be  correlat«d.  There  is  a  chaum  here  that  can  out 
be  bridged  ovor.  Bcientista  admit  tiiat  tbey  do  not  know  what 
force  in,  nor  what  life  i«e«peotalt^.  Mow  can  theydMilnru  that  tliej 
can  be  correlated  1  Evolution  is  dumb  before  thie  chasm.  Hux> 
ley,  when  writing  for  the  Encudopadia  BrUanniea,  as  a  scientlBc 
nuijior  for  a  work  that  would  stand  for  ages,  makca  tlieae  ttate- 
menta:  I.  \Vlien  the  earth  was  iu  the  early  formative,  condition 
revealed  by  science,  life  could  not  have  been  on  it  or  in  ita  t\»- 
meuta.  IL  There  is  a  cliasm  between  the  not  living  and  the  liv- 
ing, that  Diuat  be  bridged  over,  or  evolution  is  impossible.  HI.  Wa 
liHvc  no  knowledge  that  it  is  bridged  over  or  ever  has  been.  IV, 
It  is  contrary  to  all  experience,  knowledge,and  analogic^  of  uatuna 
to  auppme  it  ever  baa  oeen  bridged.  VT  Then  apoutaneoua  gene- 
ration uf  life  muBt  have  occurrei^orevolution  is  utterly  impwMble. 
VI.  Wo  have  no  experience  or  knowledge  of  any  kind  that  apon- 
taneoub  gencratinn  ever  did  occur.  VIL  It  is  against  all  oxperi- 
ence  uniT knowledge  and  onalogiea  of  nature  to  aupjioac  that  spon- 
taDei>us  generation  ever  did  occur.  VIU,  At  present  we  ars 
inexorably  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  a  aujiornRtural  act  in- 
troduced life,  that  coordinates  matter  in  the  bioplaat,  tho  initial 
point  and  origin  of  all  living  organinma  In  hie  demonstration, 
speuking  as  a  Hpecial  pleader  for  evolution,  be  ignores  these  state- 
menla  he  inadu  aa  an  autlior  in  science,  and  aieumea  the  vcrr 
opposite.  We  will  accept  Huxley,  the  author  of  science,  ana 
reject  Huxley  when  pettifogging  as  a  special  pleader  for  a  hobby. 
Darwin,  by  oommenciiig  bis  theory  with  life  inbrMlhn!  iiir.,  ].ri- 

mordial  germs  by  aOrt-iiliir,  practically  confeMWs  tliiil  il i-i  lii« 

cbacm  l>etween  the  not  living  and  ihe  living,  and  tlmi  Ik- I. 

bridge  it,  He  piin  not  nsfunii'  life  and  periiiB  aa  ii  ^lllll]ll;'  |  oinL 
without  hn-«ing  Ibcm  on  tliciinnKivalili^  rofk  of  creation  h\  ioicl- 
ligvuce.    After  he  has  used  an  intelligent  Creator  to 
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Bliin  he  tries  to  discnrd  it,  but  he  cau  not.  He  needs  it  na  n  pro' 
lulling  powtT,  a  moviii);  energy  every  moment,  and  to  pusti  it  ofF 
" "  wlioals  a  Hcon?  of  times  afterwards.  Evolutioulata  like  Darwin 
..  o  tbe  iden  of  u  Crcutiir  as  the  clown  cluimed  be  lucd  tiie  ladder 
wtieii  lie  buOBied  that  lie  tnuld  set  it  up  in  open  ur,  climb  to  tUe 
top  of  it,  and  draw  It  up  after  him  !  They  uae  the  ideu  of  a  Crea- 
tor to  climb  up  on  to  a  clear  starting  point,  and  then  undertake  to 
'  iir  it  up  after  them,  and  to  deny  using  it,  and  ridicule  all  idea 
its  ever  being  used.  They  can  not  use  the  ladder  and  then 
clieat  UB  out  of  what  they  did,  by  calling  it  an  Unknown  J'ower, 
aa  does  Huiilcy.  It  is  stealing  the  ladder  of  creation,  and  tryiui; 
to  deceive  its  owners  by  calling  it  by  a  ful^o  name.  The  products 
of  the  power  in  which  they  try  to  hide  prove  it  to  be  intelligence. 
Bometimos  evolutionists  try  to  deny  that  there  ia  Ibis  chasm,  or 
to  bridec  it  by  such  nondescript  substances  as  protaplasoi  or  bathy- 
bins.    Huxley  once  claimed  that  there  was  on  the  deep^a  bed 

lubstaucc  that  was  the  link  between  inorganic  and  oi^anic  mat- 
..r.  He  called  it  bathybius.  Others  called  the  nondescript  nar- 
ticles  monera.  Haeekel  builds  bin  evolution  of  life  on  it.  So  aoea 
Straus.  Littc  deep-Bca  dredging^  prove  that  it  is  clearly  inoi^anic-, 
and  is  no  such  substance  as  has  been  claimed.  In  a  luie  number 
of  the  Amfriean  Journal  •<(  Ajmlitd  Scienrf,  and  but  a  short  time 
before  this  lecture,  Uuxlev  admitted  that  the  existence  of  any 
such  subntance  as  be  <uic«  claimed  and  called  bathybius  had  been 
dispnived.  In  this  lecture  he  oiEumes  it  as  a  reality,  and  as  1 
link  between  inorganic  and  organic  matter.  As  a  sj>euial  pleader 
'  ir  a  hobby,  he  aa^umcs  what  he  confessed  as  a  scientist  nad  d~ 
tiHtciice,  and  built  his  tlieory  on  it.  The  theory  of  creation  ni 
cepts  the  teachings  of  science,  that  life  was  crealea  by  intelligence 
and  builds  up  the  vegetable  cell, germ,  or  seed,  for  it  always  taught 
\\\M,  such  was  the  ease. 

XIII.  Animal  life,  with  locomotion,  sennation,  power  of  volun- 
tary action,  instinct  and  undemtanding,  whence  came  it  ?  XIV. 
The  animal  cell,  or  germ,  or  oi^anism,  whence  came  it  ?  Evolu- 
tionists seem  to  be  in  a  dilemma  here,  from  which  they  can  see 
no  eKapc.  Some  times  they  call  our  attention  to  existences  that 
thcy'claim  arc  liukx  between  iinimnls  and  vegetables,  aiM  they 
seem  ready  to  claim  that  animal  life  is  evol  veil  out  of  vegetable, 
to  confound  the  two  at  a  certain  connecting  point.  Then, 
-in,  our  attention  is  called  to  such  substance  as  bathybiuB 
that  is  claimnl  to  be  a  connecting  link  between  animal  and  inor- 

Sinic  matter.  In  both  coses  insuperable  objections  beset  them. 
icroHcopy  has  placed  an  impassable  chasm  between  animal  and 
vegetable  life  and  organisms.  The;  differ  in  cellular  structure. 
what  will  nourish  vegetable  life  and  cell,  will  destroy  animal 
life  and  cell.  AVhat  will  nourish  animal  Ufe  and  cell,  will  de- 
stroy vegetable  life  and  cell.  The  difference  is  one  of  nature,  and 
is  a  vital  one,  and  can  nut  be  bridged  over.  Vrgetable*  have 
not  sensation ;  have  not  voluntary  motion  as  animals  have.  Then 
there  lie  between  vegetable  and  animal  life  these  irreconcilable  dif- 
ferences. Between  inorganic  matter  and  physical  force,  and  animal 
life  and  organisms,  tliero  lie    al!  the  difterenc«  there  is  between 
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vt^table  life  and  orgsnUmB,  stid  inorunoic  mutter  nod  i.., 

forco;  nod  in  itdilition  to  tbat,  all  tlio  uiffvn^nce  tii«re  Is  uet*M 
vegetnblii  iitid  luiinial  lite  nntl  iirguiiiam*.  As  it  ia  alien  a 
lUut  there  ia  tui  dilltreiiM  belwoLNi  iitortfuiiic  huiI  iirguiiic  n 
at  what  IB  tuaumpil  ;i»  the  cuiiiiei^tjii^;  i>uiiit,  or  iwlweeu  life  ■ 
phyncat  furce,  we  will  atuti-  iittiet  l'uL-t#.  Tite  name  iinw  eivcu 
the  moHt  minute  uiitl  lnwext  di^plHjx  of  lil'e  and  its  tfT)^uiBni,  t 
initial  pi>itit  and  minutest  unit  of  life  in  l)io|jliu<m.  It  conauU  ij 
pnbulam  or  nutrient  matu-r,  eenulnal  maticr,  or  matter  T 
wliich  fiirmaiive  life  ia  uetive  HuiTprcMCul,  and  this  life  and  t 
minxl  matter  are  called  the  cell,  aod  the  life  llie  bkipUst;  !_._. 
a]w)  farmed  matter,  or  matter  that  has  bven  used  by  tlie  biuplM 
and  rejeuted.  The  u«ntor  of  the  (vU  may  be  culled  tins  biuplai ' 
]t  lakes  inorganic  or  formed  mailvr,  and  cliangee  it  from  n 
living  to  living  inatu>r,  then  rejects  it  as  life  panwe  out  of  it,  m 
uhnnge«  it  into  formed  matter.      Biopliuis  always  come  from  b 

flaala.  The^  have  the  iwwer  of  i«lf«ubdiviaiuu  and  Bell-mvv»m«_ 
noclf-Bubdivision  each  binplttut  becomt's  a  new  bioplnxt.  WJw 
these  bioplasts  are  dead  they  cim  not  be  resurrected.    <"' 

can  not  jproduce  the  work  uf  the  bioplast  nor  explain  il 

tagonistic  t^i  It  and  destrnya  it,  nnlem  the  life  in  the  bioplaat  O 
ouen  and  auWtrdin.itea  it.  Biuptast  eomes  from  liiuplant  al0L„ 
This  leachiu);.  the  lateat  and  bi>»t  enlabliHhed  rvHiilt  of  iieientlflj 
reaearch,  shows  that  structure  is  the  rcitult  uf  life-puwer,  and  dilAf 
euoe  of  structure  the  product  of  difference  in  Ure-powet.  Hiisla^ 
and  all  evolutionists  claim  that  structure  modifie«  force  and  )iro- 
dueea  life,  or  life  is  the  product  of  structure,  and  that  dilFcrunce 
of  structure  produces  ditTereiice  in  life.  In  this,  evoluliou  pimi- 
tively  eimtradicts  the  funilamental  priucipleof  physiology,  uud 
as  this  is  a  fundamental  idea,  the  basis  idea  of  eVDlutitm,  it  is 
utl«rly  false — must  of  necemity  be  so.  Let  any  one  carefully  fol- 
low this  thought,  and  it  overturns  all  idea  of  evolution  fn>m  mere 
matter  and  force.  Then  life  was  created  and  implanted  in  the 
matter  of  the  bioplast,  that  tlius  became  living  matter,  by  tfao 
Creator,  and  not  by  clieniiual  action  or  pliyajcar  force. 

XV.  Then  whence  citme  instinct,  that  oflen  worbs  out  mdtfl 
wonderful  rcKults  of  reason?  Also,  understanding  and  volition  InS 
a  certain  extent  in  animals?  Evolution  can  not  auswer,  ex<!e{>t  l*9 
awiume  that  it  is  physical  force  motlitled  by  the  animal  organiaBl.1 
TIjis,  reason  utterly  refuses  to  believe.  Creation  says  it  was  inonS 
planted  by  intelligence.  XVI.  Who  nee  came  the  ou-ordiaatiaaB« 
of  the  vegetable  or^iism  and  life  with  each  other,  aud  the  eo-Ois 
dination  of  the  anmial  organism  and  life  with  each  other,  and  all 
ibur  of  these  willi  each  other,  and  to  all  the  rest  of  o  ' 


most  exalted  ideas  uf  reason,  and  creation  says  they  were  realiiwd 
by  reason.  XVil.  Then  whence  came  the  ordera,  grouiM,  faiuEr  J 
lies,  species  and  varieties  of  animals  and  ve^tables  r  Tliis  is  allfl 
evolution  uan  mate  any  show  of  accuuiiting  for,  and  liere  ftn 
utterly  fails.  Its  theory  of  diOerence  of  life  being  caused  tqta 
dilfereuce  of  structure,  is  contradicted   by  science,  wliich  teachflf^ 
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that  difTerenue  of  structure  u  ocCBsinnpi]  bj  difference  of  life. 
All  bioplanm  of  animals  is  precisely  alike  at  first.  But  )u  the  life 
bi'giiiH  tu  net  iu  evolution,  diflbruncM  begin  to  appear  between 
tlio  four  gfeat  orders  of  aniiiia1«,  in  the  liret  appearances  of  llieir 
germa.  Then  difference  of  specicE  appear,  then  of  vanrtiex,  thus 
proving  thai  the  real  ditference  is  in  the  life,  and  not  in  the  Htnict- 
iire ;  nor  in  it  Miused  by  the  straclure.  Each  tiiopliiMt,  under  the 
action  of  this  life,  builds  up  Ibe  animal  from  whence  it  waa  de- 
rived. There  is  ciM>rdi nation,  prevision  and  provision  back  of 
the  com  me  nee  ni  en  t  of  such  process,  which  had  their  orig^iu  in  in- 
telligence. Tbie  radical  dilTereuce  in  the  starting  of  ilevelt^p- 
nieiit,  and  in  the  life  back  of  it,  forbidii  all  idea  of  evolution. 
Kvniutiou  finilti  to  account  for  this  diAerence  in  life,  the  real 
difference,  and  for  the  co-ordination,  previsiun,  law,  and  plan. 
Creation  ravs  all  this  had  its  origin  in  intelligence. 

XVIII.  Whence  came  man's  wonderful  bodily  oTganiam,  so 
wonderful  and  ho  different  in  estentiul  particulars  from  thoiie  of 
nnimala ;  and  his  brain  so  much  larger,  and  his  specific  character- 
isticH  w)  wonderful  and  so  much  above  animals  f     An  eminent 

fhyniulogipt  enunierales  four  hundred  of  these  fpccific  differences, 
le're  evolution  utterly  fails.  There  is  a  chasm  between  iniiD  and 
the  must  man  like  ai)e  no  evolution  can  bridge.  There  are  not 
almost  innumerable  intermediate  links,  xuch  as  evolution,  by 
alight  difierencea,  requires.  There  are  ahimlutely  no  traces  of  any 
such.  The  oldest  t'ai«il  remains  uf  man  prove  him  to  be  just  what 
he  is  now.  When  we  recollect  the  millions  of  remains  of  animala 
easily  destroyed,  that  have  been  preserved  through  gcoli^ccatastro- 

r'hcs,  and  that  man  is  the  latest  and  last  of  the  varieties  of  animal 
[fe.  and  that  he  has  not  been  subject  tn  any  such  violent  tMta»- 
trophes;  and  when  we  remember  how  easily  and  how  certainly  hia 
powerful  skelotoii  with  its  Ihi^  bones  must  have  been  preserved, 
and  find  no  traces  of  these  intermediate  links  with  equally  pow- 
erful aheletODS,  and  reflect  what  millions  there  must  have  heen  on 
the  enrth,  we  can  only  mnclude  that  there  are  no  such  remains 
because  there  are  no  such  links. 

XIX.  Man's  rational,  moral  and  religious  nature,  and  its  cath- 
olic ideas  and  results,  whence  came  they?  Here  evolution  stands 
dumb.  Wallace  and  Huiley  admit  they  can  not  explain  this. 
If  it  be  claimed  that  life  can  be  correlated  with  pbymcnl  Ibrce, 
and  is  physical  force  modihed  by  the  organization  in  which  it  ia 
manifested,  we  appeal  to  these  faels.  Tyndall,  Bastian  and  Bpen- 
cur  admit  it  can  not  be  done.  Then  we  aak,  if  physical  force  be 
correlated  with  life  and  thought,  which  are  but  physical  force, 
what  knows  the  correlation?  Dues  physical  force  know  the  cor- 
relation of  itself  with  itself  t  Life-force  or  power  has  conrciuus- 
neas,  siMOtaneity,  ratitmolily,  knowledge  and  volition.  Physical 
force  liaa  not  a  suggestion  of  either.  Life-power  controls  all 
forces.  U  is  conscious  that  it  is  difterent  from  force.  It  is  re- 
sponsible, and  pnssewcs  moral  character,  and  so  do  its  acts.  All 
this  ill  lacking  in  ph>^sical  forco.  In  the  displays  of  life-power 
tlie  same  act  differs  in  character  on  account  of  motive.  'Oiis  ia 
not   true  of   force.      Spirit,  by  intuition,  knows  and  judges  the 
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cUiinicWr  of  it*  own  mrta.     W*  give  no  character  to 
cpirii  antil  we  paw  back  to  the  motive  that  |ironijtte>l  it. 
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id  force  are  Bi;paral(;(l  by  the  c)uimct«ristic  of  cniiKioDsni 
and  b;  every  act  of  mind  in  coiiwiousneM.  Life  in  out  furfe.  bl 
an  intelligitnt,  cnnBcioua  moral  power.  Life  is  inilepotidenl 
force  in  ib«  origin.  Never  eTolved  by  forct^  or  out  of  it.  Fo 
ia  mecbanical.  Lif»  ia  a  living  power.  Tlmn  all  tiilJc  uf  ourrcUl 
ing  life,  eapeciatly  ratioual  life,  with  force,  is  aa  griNis  a  coutradii 
tioti  uf  all  true  miencc  and  sense  as  can  be  conceived. 

XX.  Then  the  immeasurable  differeuee  thero  is  between  mi 
and  animals  in  mind,  or  the  dUplays  of  life-force,  if  we  use 
ubrnseology  of  llie  evolution  int.  Let  u*  array  these  carefkilly 
fore  UB,  that  we  may  clearly  apprehend  what  evolution  has 
bridge  over,  to  trace  nmn'*  origin  bock  to  animals,  lat.  Man  ' 
a  ctin'cience.  Animals  have  none.  'M.  Afaii  hii»  a  moral  nan 
Animala  have  none  in  any  ^ense.  3d  Man  has  a  leliKions 
ture.  Animal*  have  none.  4th.  Man  has  elnbomte  anu  eiati 
BjaCemH  of  reliei'oM  nnd  religious  ideaa.  Animals  have  none,  fith. 
Man  haa  the  idea  of  fiiture  life  and  wonderful  antiripniions  and 
apoculationit  coneerniitg  it.  Animals  have  none.  6t1t.  Man  lias 
rosponBibiliiy  and  accountability,  and  a  nense  of  rewpoiiaibility  aa<' 
oooountahility  to  a  hieher  piiwer,  and  of  reward  and  punislimer* 
Animals  have  none.  ith.  Man  hga  remorse  fur  evil  acts,  and  h 
proval  of  oonaciencfl  for  those  that  he  calls  ^ood.  Animals  n"' 
no  such  distinctions  in  acts,  and  have  neither  remoree  noi 
priivnl.  8th.  Man  divides  acta  into  voluntary  and  involnaULiS 
audthe  formerinto  ri^ht  and  wron^.  He  always  inquires  into  tP 
nature  of  acts  tind  thing^  nnd  divides  them  into  the  catesorieaOl 
good  and  evil,  true  or  false.  AnimiLls  have  not  a  particle  of  thl 
in  thougbl  or  act.  9th.  Man  alwnya  inquires  into  the  cause  0 
source  of  things,  and  their  nature.  Animals  n 
have  no  faculty  imjielling  them  to  doao.  lOih.  Mnn  reasons  oi 
his  reasonings.  Animals  never  dr>.  llth.  Man  has  ideas  of  UHM 
versa],  rntiniial  principles,  universal  truths,  in  mathematica,  lugitCT 
ethics,  science  and  art  Animals  never  have.  12th.  Man  reasOBi 
on  bis  reasonings  by  means  of  these  univenial  truths  and  build  m 
vast  K^Htnms  of  reasoning.  Animals  never  do,  ISth.  Animals,  iP 
individual*,  do  not  accumulate  a  vast  system  of  esperienco  aiK_^ 
thought.  Man,  as  an  individual,  always  does.  14th.  Man,  as  a 
race,  has  aocumulateil  the  experience  of  generationa  in  scienue, 
art,  knowledge  and  all  departments  of  life  and  (hougbt  Ani- 
mals never  have.  15tb.  Men  have  huilt  up  vast  systems  of  relig- 
ion ;  alwnys  have.  Animals  never  have.  16lh.  Men  have  built 
up  vast  Bvatems  of  ethics,  art,  science  and  government.  Animals 
never  have.  I7th.  Man  Jii-ts  rationally  and  morally,  from  rational 
and  moral  nature  and  motive.  Animals  necei«arily  and  instinct' 
ively.  ISth.  Man  has  free  volition,  h  will  in  liberty.  Animnia 
have  not.  19th.  Man  has  to  exjieriropnt,  learn,  discover;  and  be 
nialcea  mistakes.  Animals  make  no  mistakes.  20th.  Man  makes 
sublime  diacoverics  and  grand  inventions.  Animals  miikc  none. 
2lHt.  Man,  at  an  individual,  progresses,  improves.  Animals  da 
not.    22d.  Man,  as  a  race,  ii[i|irovcs,  progreaaes,  and  is  susucptiblc'l 
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of  endless  progrew.  Animala  are  as  they  were  at  first,  and  are 
not  susceptihle  of  pragteee.  Sllil.  Mnn  iiiveflts  and  ustf,  imple- 
mentH  anil  machin^it;  Tiah  to  <Iu  bu  tu  acconipliHh  hia  pur]Kii>cB. 
Animals  iise  no  implements i  nwd  none  tn  srcdmpli&b  their  enda. 
^tli.  Man,  UB  nn  individual,  epontnneouiUy  progreHws.  Animals 
do  not  Slith.  Man,  aa  a  race,  apotitaneuuely  progreMea.  Ani- 
uiuln  do  not.  26th.  Alan  retrogresses  rationally  aiid  morally,  and 
in  life,  uiilew  he  acuepta  the  true  nixl  p'od  and  prHfticea  them. 
Animals  are  HaUe  to  no  such  retrogreaeion.  £7th.  Tlio  above  j 
fKuta  (concerning  man  prove  thut  he  is  on  probation.  Animals  are  , 
not,  2Hth.  Man  is  a  source  of  development  and  progress  to  olht^n 
and  tlio^  beneath  him.  Animals  are  not.  2!ltb.  Mau  bfu  the 
noble  element  of  rational  love,  and  the  domeBtic  feelings,  and  the 
family.  Animala  have  not.  30th.  Man  has  aspimtions  for  the 
good,  true  and  beautiful,  and  for  progress  and  advancement.  An- 
imals have  none.  Slat.  Man's  highest  and  true  good  ie  in  aelf- 
denial  and  aelf-aacriHce  for  others.    Animsls  are  selfish,  and  self- 

Sescrvation  and  gratification  their  snpremc  law  and  end.  82d.  ' 
an  has  produced  the  nice,  the  gooil,  the  learned,  the  prcat,  the  ' 
patriot,  the  philanthropist,  the  martyr.  All  this  ie  foreign  to  and  ' 
in  direct  op|Hisition  to  brute  nature.  33d.  Man's  real  end  i'  ' 
achieved  by  conquering  nature,  and  rendering  it  subject  to  him 
self,  and  in  conquest  of  self  and  his  own  nature.  The  end  of  thf-  | 
brute  is  accunipUshed  in  servile  obedience  to  nature  at  large  ani 
its  own  nature. 

Man  has  all  these  characteristics,  and  they  are  continually  ex 
panding  in  activi^  and  power.  There  is  not  a  trace  of.tbem  i: 
thp  brute.  The  most  peroistent  effort  of  man's  intelligence  can  nc 
make  theanimal  nature  tttke  on  one  of  these  charaeteristii'eiir  dhow 
a  semblance  of  tbem.  The  animal  can  not  be  touched  by  theiQi 
Then,  to  talk  of  unintelligent  physical  conditions  developing  out  of  I 
the  animal  what  the  highest  eDi>Tta  of  man'i  reason  can  not  touch  i 
or  eicite  a  trace  of,  is  absurd.  Evolution,  however,  asserts  that  all 
these  noble  qualities  of  man's  rational,  moral  and  religious  na- 
0  have  been  evolved  by  the  operations  of  blind,  irrational  n 


ture,  on  the  nature  of  the  brute.     The   theiiry  of  creation  says 
that  Infinite  Wisdom  created  man  a  Spirit,  like  himself  in  nature, 
and  made  him  in  the  mental  and  moral  likeness  of  the  Infinite 
Creator.     XXI.  Lastly,  and  to  this  we  call  special  attention,  aa 
the  question  of  all  questions  in  the  problem.     The  <K>-ordi nation, 
arrangement,  adjustment,  adaptation,  order,  method,  system,  law. 
plan,   design,    purpose,   prevision,    provision,  altemativity    and 
choice,  tlie  realization  of^  these  most  exalted  and  abstract  ideu   1 
of  reason,  and  thiwe  of  mathematics— beauiy,  harniony  and  ulil-  | 
ity— that  are  realised  in  each  of  the  twenty  elements  of  the  prub-  J 
lom  mentioned,  whence    came  they?     Evolution  says,  out  of  ' 
blind,  irrational  matter  and  force,  or  out  of  an  Unknown  Power. 
Season  anyH  that  it  in  an  insult  to  renaon  to  suggest  that  they 
wpre  evolved  by  fi>rce  and   mutter.      It  declares  tlint  the  Powr- 
produciiig  theni  i^  BeiiBin,  and  must  be  known  to  be  Reason, 
declares  that   Renson   reiilixcd  thi^se  ideas  and    constructed   lh« 
UniversB  in  uccorduncc  witli  them  in  such  realization. 
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Such  are  tbe  elements  of  the  protilrm.    Erolutioii  iltterl^ftik 
toftccDiint  for  them.    Th^  pronounce  evulution  un  ftbsardi^ 
Creation  by  reastiu.  in  uccordance  »filli  the  hiaheBt  law  of  rem  - 
nlone  can  wilve  either  of  tlioae  eleoicDtH  of  tne  problem,  or  ' ._ 
entire  problem.    Tbey  (ienioiidtnite  crentiun  h;  reamn,  Kiid  p0T4 
Ui  remton  ui  llie  source  of  ull  eiiatence  nnil  pheiionieni),  as  cleiu^ 
aa  th<)U;:ht  hfla  iln  iirigin  in  mind.     Then  we  mcge«l  tbat  tkL 
ajKistles  of  evolution  —  I.  Kliitc  the  problem  full^  nnd  fnirle 
enpi-tiolly  tbew  disputed  elementa,     11.  That  they  Htate  fairlj 
Hod  full.v  the  eonrtietiuE  theory,  in  it«  fiill  strength.     III.  Tliitt 
Ibey  show  by  a  fair  application  of  the  conflictiiiic  theory  to  each 
of  those  twenty  elements  of  the  pnibleni  that  it  foils  to  boIva 
them.    IV.  That  they  eatablisli  the  dala  on  whieh  they  b 
lution.    Then  show  that  the  theory  is  a  logical  deduction  froi 
them,  being  carefnl  not  to  exoand  it  Iwyond  what  In  warrant" 
by  the  data;  and.  above  all,  tnat  they  beware  of  Mrelnhin^  t. 
theory  in  application,  and  applying  it  to  things  with  which 
has  no  tonnection,     Husky  fuH^,  utterly  fiiiled.  in  every  warl' 
ular  of  such  work,     Uie  demonstration  was  as  total  a  failure 


1  human  effort.     Let  each  believer  of  the  tiieoijj 
n  by  intelligence  notice  particularlv  ivhat  the  evolutioiH.— 
it>[  inu«t  do  lo  solve  the  problem  he  has  nn^ertaken,  as  we  hsmi 
explained  it  ahore,  and  try  all  his  apeculationa  by  such  a  teat,  m  * 
they  will  vaniish  like  mists  before  the  morning  tiuu. 

Hmev  of  Carpenta's  Falladet  of  Teatimoni/. 

The  positions  taken  by  the  skeptic  in  reprd  to  the  New  Teat^  | 
ment  have  been  varioua  and  almost  infinite  in  variety.     It  bM 
been   asaerted  that  we  have  no   evidence  that  such  a  pertuin  aa 
JeauH,  or  such  persons  as  his  apostles,  ever  lived,  and  no  evidence 
that  any  of  the  events  of  the  Now  Testament  history  ever  occur- 
red.    These  iKMiks  were  fabricated   hundreds  of  years  after  tha 
a^  in  whieh  these  events  are  declared  U>  have  transpired.    Or 
that  the   history  is  a  fabrication  of  men  of  later  ages,  baaed  OD  ■ 
traditions  nnd  ex^weraied  legends  of  what  Jesus  and  his  apch-tln  | 
said  and  did.    Or  that  it  is  an  eXHS^ration  and  expansion  in  )»  I 
ter  ajies  of  brief  simple  writings  of  the  apostolic  age,    Or  th»t  ■! 
the  hiHtorv  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  life  and  sayings  of  Jeau^  i 
innde  by  hii  enthusiastic  fanatical  apostles  some  vejiin  after  hb  ^ 
dentil.    Or  they  are  intentional  exaggerations  and  nctinna,  woven  ■ 
around  Ihe  real  history  of  Jesus  by  his  apostles.    Or  they  are  reo<  'J 
ordn  nf  a  niytbicat  story  that  grew  up  around  the  career  of  Jesu*  I 
in  the  courito  of  perhaps  a  hundred  years  afler  his  death,    Tbs  I 
searching  criticism  to  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  J 
have  been  subjected  has  developed  so  much  testimony  to  their  autll-  1 
eiilicity  and  genulnenew,  and  their  truthfulne^,  that  the  akeptia  I 
has  found  he  must  either  reject  nil  the  history  of  the  world  thiit  J 
is  older  than  A.  D.  1000.  or  accept  the  New  Teslanienl  on  tbc  J 
same  grounds  as  he  does  all  other  literature  older  than  that  dala,  ^ 
■  .Sffnee  all  candid  and  well-informed  skeptics  accept  the  New  Te»- 
"       lat  AS  substantioily  authentic,  genuine  auit  truthful.    Tbli 
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they  lire  compelled  lo  do  on  a»oaDt  of  the  nnaflecU'i]  air  of  a... 
dor,  iruthf<iluew>  and  lif<^-like  narralioD  that  chnraclorlzes  the  his-  ID 
tory,  tlie  delinitcnesK  nnd  pHrtkularnPHsof  detuil — the  undcsifiiied  J 
Hnd  natural  (roiiicidc^ncce  parfectly  hnnnnniziiig  with  the  cueloni^  J 
liceriiture,  persona,  plnccB  and  contemporaneous  hietory  uf  thel 
ttpiii>tnliv  age.  " 

~        '        '  rieous  liiatnrv,  and  that  of  the  aiiweed-  ,, 

miiiil  ^kpptitliaB  either  to  reject  nil  lit- 

"I- :ii-crpt  them.  In  theMnrdi  tin,  i 
v.  i-  .1  very  ahrcwdly  written arlicle by  1 
■  [■I'^iiiiiii  (if  such  peraonsullhe  prceent  1 
ii-ff|ii  tliL-  ordinary  and  the  natural  ia  I 
ii'ulouH  and  Bupprnnturol  they  rrjcc' 
we  would.  The  iiupematurul  hi  tl 
it  a  foreign  element  foiHied  into  the  naturul.l 
)r  element  thtttcnn  be  rejected  ana  ] 


i»  cnnleniponi 
ing generation.    Thr'ii  ihr  r-, 

Ofthe  1'opuin.T  Si-'-'in    M-n''- 

Dr.  Cnrpenter,  t1iiii~i:i{<^ili< 
time.    Th(?y  are  willi]i<^  lo  : 
these  writingH,  but  the  uiir. 
But  we  can  not  do  tlue,  if  t 
New  Ti»taineDt,  is  not 
that  sliould  east  out,  ni 


0  violence,  or  little  violence  lo  the  natural.     _ __  

idea  iif  the  entire  book,  in  it*  hintury,  doctrine,  luw,  and  rule  iif  L 
life.     It  is  on  it  that  the  New  Testament  bnaes  its  cinim  to  liA  I 
Accepted   by   men.     Reject  the  supernatural,  and   the 
crumble  away  in  our  grasp  aa  surely  ae  will  the  corpse  aiXet  the 
spirit  has  been  driven  out  by  violence.    Then  Mich  an  attemnt  jm- 
pCHelies  the  honesty  of  Jeaun  and  his  apostles.     People  believed 
Christ  and  his  apostles  wrought  miracles.    They  never  undeceived 
tbem  but  claimed  that  they  did.     They  based  their  elainiH  lo  be 
Hcecpted  as  teHchers,  the  claims  of  their  doctrine,  and  the  author-   , 
ity  of  this  doctrine  and  themselves  on  this  cliuin.    Christ  c.    .1 
not  have  had  the  influence  over  the  people  to  lead  tbem  to  believe  J 
thnt  he  wrought  such  mirncles  as  be  uaimed  to  work,  unless  he  1 
really  performed  them.     The  actual  performance  of  the  miracles  1 
K  the  only  rational  cause  of  the  belief.    People,  especially  hostile,  J 
Bki'ptical  people,  could  not  have  been  deceived  in  reeard  to  hlB  | 
miracles.    They  could  have  undeceived  themwives.     His  en« 
would  hftvr  expnned  him.    Then  Jesus  hiniwlf  is  the  greatest  of 
all  miraclex.    His  characler,  life,  and  tenchiu^,  are  the  miracle  to 
be  eaplaineiL    They  were  utterly  unselfish  and  purely  benevolent, 
perfect  in  love  and  self-sairifice.    He  was  free  Irom  all  prejudio  . 
and  was  as  broad  as  humanity  in  all  things.    He  was  entirely 
unumbilioDs  in  all  directions.    He  was  self-sufficient  in  teiichinf!^  J 
and   life.     His   teachingu   were   univenud   truths,  universal   and  J 
eternnlly  applicable  principlex,  susceptible  of  universal  and  eter-  1 
iml  npplicatiim.    His  life  and  teachings  were  perfect  and  complete.  \ 
and  without  the  blemishes  of  all  other  t«nchers.    Hi*  lack  of  I 
learning  and  acquaintance  with  the  world,  render  this  the  miracle  I 
of  the  New  Testament.    It  rendera  miracles  perfectly  consonant  I 
with  his  character.    EnthusiBsm  or  fanaticism  never  produced  1 
such  a  chanicier.     And  he  was  absolulely  free  from  either.    Love  I 
of  consistency  did  not  impel  him  lo  allow  the  people  lo  attach  ] 
"0  hia  nets.    For  he  was  jicrfectly  honest  and  truthful, 


And 


For  he  a  ^ 
o  flaw  can  be  found  in  hi*  lile 
tt  character  allows   miracles  lo 
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clftims  to  work  tbcm,  and  buses  his  claims  on  them,  be  oert« 
wri>ugbl  them. 

Wc  con  not  account  for  the  acceptanoe  of  the  teachings  of  J«a 
Nnd  his  apo«tlra  except  on  tbia  gniuntl.  Mvu  UL-cepUMl  tb* 
t^Heliing.  twfofe  whout  acid  tiinuug  wliom  (h»i«  inirftclM  wiera. 
clHimpii  tn  be  wrought.  They  chiin^d  their  lives  uid  conduct  io, 
aiin^pting  it.  They  bkd  no  uirUily  motive  Tor  doing  m  All  sud' 
mutivcn  were  n^net  tlieir  duine  so.  Tbay  cndurrd  )ier«ecaiiot^^ 
And  death  fi>r  wliat  they  muHt  linve  Icnown  t(i  he  fnlxe,  uqIcmb  m 
wiuH  true.    Uibbon'a  four  reamma  foe  the  ovoeptajiue  of  the  reli^' 

of  Jeans  by  euch  penwos,  concede  nearty  the  wbole  ground.    1 

citrniirdinnry  leiu  of  whinb  he  speabi  could  not  have  existed,  up*  | 
len  these  peraoiiB  knew  that  what  (hey  claimed  to  haveeeeii  reollf 
transpired.    Their  doctrine  of  future  life  was  biuied  on  one  uf 
tiie^m  miracles  they  elainied  they  witnenaed.     It  would  have  bad 
no  iaHuence  ou  them  unlem  they  knew  that  the  miracle  really 
tran!<r)ired  and  demoiiBtrated  its  reality.     Their  pure  and  aush —   - 
niiiruiity,  which  he  concedes,  forbids  their  being  deceivent,  a 
tliey  were  unlesa  they  witnessed  theM  event*.    The  growth  of  U_„ 
Chri«ti:tn  republic  was  iniponible  ualcas  the  builders  and  the  obm 
they  converted,  knew  the  facts  on  wbicli  it  rested  U>  be  real,  ■ 
they  must  have  known  it  if  ther  were  fabte.    Tben  wo  can  i_ 
reject  the  supernatural  without  destroying  the  character  of  •fnM 
and  his  apontles,  and  utterly  deetruyiug  ine  biatury  and  doctrldif 
of  tlie  New  Testameut,  luid  renderio);  utterly  incredible  the  >r~*~ 
history  of  the  church  and  early  Christians,  which  skeptics  lb 
aelvea  admit  to  be  true. 

We  have,  »o  far,  baaed  what  we  have  said  on  the  conceatioa  ti 
the  skeptic,  that  the  New  Testament  is  authentic,  genuine,  aal. 
Inithful,  at  least  substantially  so.  Carpenter  seems  to  concede  iht^^ 
fur  he  ssys  the  argument  now  is,"Oraaling  that  the  narratorfl 
wrot«  what  tJiey  «aw,  or  believed  they  saw,"  etc.  The  argnnient 
would  not  osaume  that  form  unless  the  narrations  be  authentic 
and  genuine.  Such  a  concedsion  would  not  be  made  by  him  uuless 
it  were  true.  He  concedes,  then,  the  authenticity  and  genuincnew 
of  these  writings.  He  does  not  state,  however,  the  issue.  Ue  doea 
not  state  it  correctly,  He  says,  "  G  ritnting  that  the  writers  nar- 
rate wliat  they  saw,  or  believed  they  had  seen,  or  had  heard  from 
witneaws  that  they  hud  n>ason  to  regard  as  trustworthy  an  them- 
selves, is  tbeir  belief  a  sufficient  basis  tot  our  belief!''  Now  I  pro- 
test that  this  is  not  the  i»iueatall.  The  narratoriido  not  press ut 
their  l>elief  as  a  tuLilB  for  our  belief.  They  say  "  We  have  not  fol- 
lowed cunningly  devised  fables,  but  were  cyc-witDessea  of  what  we 
1*11  you."  "We  saw  with  our  eyes,  heard  with  our  ears,  and 
buudlcd  with  our  hands,  what  we  tell  you."  The  issue  is  this; 
tiriuiting  tiiat  we  have  their  tealimony,  is  their  testimony  a  sutB- 
cieut  basis  for  our  belief?  Uust  not  we  accept  their  testlmnnjr 
on  the  same  grounds  that  we  accent  any  other,  and  all  oth>?r  testi- 
mony f  Must  not  we  reject  any  ana  all  other  testiinony.on  ihf  *iine 
grounds  we  reject  Ibix?  AUhough  Carpenter  seems  to  foinvde 
that  we  have  their  teNtlnionv,  vet  we  will  briefly  recapitulate  why  ^1 
^  we  believe  we  hate  llieir  teali'mony,  :i«  Ihey  deliven-d   iU     \Vl»f  ^^B 
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we  believe  tliftt  the  apostles  and  compHoiotiB  of  Jcbub  «nd  hia 
npostles  wrote  the  ttstimoiiy  we  have  now,  or  why  we  accept  iheaa 
bboks  as  auUienLic  and  genuine. 

Thene  tuiia  will  be  conceded  by  all  intelligent,  candid  dteptica  : 
There  wiw  such  n  penton  as  Jeeua  uf  Nnzarelii,  who  live<l  uuritig 
the  reigns  of  AugustuB  and  Tiberius,  and  sufTercd  deuth  under 
Tiberius.  There  were  euch  men  as  James,  John,  Peter.  Matthew, 
etc.,  who  were  bis  cotupnnioDs  and  Tollowers,  who  preached  what 
thpy  tnid  Jesus  did  and  taught,  and  made  discipltn  of  Jesus  of 
thousands  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  and  founded  churches,  and  i<uf- 
/eri;d  martyrdom  and  death  for  so  doing.  There  was  such  n  jicr- 
son  as  Saul  or  Paul  of  Tarsus,  who  preached,  as  he  claimed,  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  and  mnde  many  converts,  and  esubli«lied 
raany  cTiurches,  and  euffrred  ileath  under  Nero.  There  wcr«  in 
tie  Roman  Empire,  in  Nero's  reign,  scoren,  and  doubtless  hundreds 
of  congregations  of  di«cip1e»  of  Jesus,  made  by  these  persons,  em- 
bracing many  tbousanda  of  persons.  They  were  in  Asia,  AfricA, 
Greece  nnd  Italy,  and  their  iBlandn,  uid  in  nearly  all  the  citiea  of 
these  countries.  -Tacitus  so  declares,  and  that  Nero  persecuted 
th^im.  From  Nero's  day  to  that  of  Trajan,  they  sutieml  several 
severe  persecutions.  At  tliat  time,  A.  D.  100,  accordiiic:  to 
Pliny's  official  report  to  the  Konmn  Em|>eror,  they  hod  Uiou- 
sands  of  churches,  and  bundrcdn  of  thousands  of  members;.  In 
A.  D.  ISOlbey  had  increased  to  millions,  and  had  controvot»ic«  with 
Pagans  and  heretics  nnd  inlidels,  and  with  each  other,  and 
Diiiiie  apneals  to  the  Roman  governinent  against  the  penteculions 
Ihcy  endured.  From  A.  D.  160  they  were  re^rded  with  aji- 
prehension  by  the  Roman  government,  in  A.  D.  250  they  had 
increased  to  many  millions,  and  had  thousands  of  churches  hII 
over  the   empire,  and  were  regarded  with  alarm  by  the  govem- 

The  contempcraricf  of  Jesos  told  their  stories  of  his  teitcliiugs 
and  his  acta.  There  were  iraditions  extant  in  the  apostle's  day, 
from  the  death  of  Jesus  to  A.  D.  100.  These  were  the  leMtirootiy 
of  li  vine  eye-witnesses  or  versions  of  them,  and  the  witnesses  were 
living  (luring  this  period.  Paul  wrote  many  lett«n  concerning  I 
the  doctrine  and  acts  of  Jesus,  of  which  authentic  imd  ^nuine  j 
copies  are  extant.  There  were  writingBprofessing  lo  be  wr—- ■—  ' 
the  apostles,  or  to  record  what  they  sniiT  in  A.  D.  100.  Th  ,  ^ 

cimfvrning  the  acts  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  There  were  extant  from   , 
A.  D.  100  to  A.  D.  350,  the  epistlea  of  Paul,  and  wriiings  profe«9- 
ing  to  be  written  by  the  compfinions  of  Jesus,  or  what    they  agld 
Jesus  taught  or  did.      These  writings  were  read,  studied,  uaed  | 
ns  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice  by  these  Chriftians,    They  were   ■ 
preached,  commented  upon,  and  written  about  until  a  vast  liteu-  j 
ture  Krew  upon  them.      They  were   uned  in   omtroversies  wi 
ench  other,  with  inlidebt,  with  Pagans,  and  in  public  ap^ls 
government,  by  these  Christiana.     Froni  A.  D.  100  Ui  %il}  lurgo  | 
numbers  of  learned    men   abandnned    Judaism,  Paganism  and 
philosophy  for  these  btHiVs.     They  preached  them,  tnujdit  ihcm, 
wrote  on  tln-m,  suffered    persecution  uud  mortyrdum  fur  them.  J 
None  will  dcjiy  (licw  "lute  men  Is. 


I 
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Dill  thrse  Cliriatiaii*  h%ve  the 
.  D.  3fi0  7  Did  tlicjr  Iihv^  thfl 
books  in  all  tilait-s  ?  Were  iheir  books  chHiigMl  or  i.-urriltiWd 
iiig  tliU  p«riiidf  Have  \ie  tbe  books  tbey  htult  Had 
oiEer  boiika  that  we  h&ve  not  1  Have  the  book«  we  hnve  be«n 
onrrui)t«d  aitiue  ibeir  day  1  Or  ftre  they  autiicntic  uDd  genuine  T 
Wc  can  trace  the  books  wo  have  now  back  to  A.  D,  8S0.  We 
hnve  tliroe  old  copies  from  diflrrent  aiul  independent  xoiirces, 
Tea4!liing  bHcb  to  ttiHt  period,  tliul  ore  as  we  naTe  lhe:n  now. 
Tliii!  iit  conceded.  Pcrham  wo  may  an  well  glance  at  tbe  apocry- 
phal books  of  tlie  New  Teatament,  of  wliich  th«  infidels  talk  so 
much.  We  a^ree  that  there  are  apocryphal  writings  exlAiil,  Kud 
that  there  were  others  lost.  But  we  deny  that,  with  porbafMi 
or  two  exceptions,  tliese  can  be  traced  back  to  A.  D.  200.  We  di 
that  evpn  in  tlieir  day,  which  was  osually  long  afler  tliis  i»i 
that  tile y  were  fecepted  by  any  considerable  i>ortioii  of  Uhrl 
as  authentic  and  gnnuiue.  We  dcn^  that  they  were  ever 
Cttpted  as  siicred,  or  inspiivd,  or  canonical  like  our  prt«<eut 
b^  any  considerable  portion  of  Christiana.  They  were  in  no 
rivals  of  our  presunl  iHiuks.     We  read  of  no  gn-at  contm< 

over  tliew    or  any  such    books,    as    there    would    bitve    

had  there  been  such  books,  from  A.  D.  lOU  to  200.    There  wert 
no  forgeries  of  books  during  thiA  period,  for  we  rend  of  noeontro- 
versien,  such  as  such  acta  musi  have  occsaioncd.     Our  prewnt 
books  were  not  written  from  A.  D.  100  to  200,  or  we  would  hfti 
in  the  literature  of  the  church,  records  of  the  controvi 
ftCts  would  have  occasioned. 

Tbe  writing*  quoted  and  appealed  U>,  then,  were  accepted  "11.^^, 
out  ((nestion,  and  without  rivals.  No  mention  is  made  of  rivalu. 
Some  of  the  quotations  that  inlideU  clamor  over  were  of  oral  tr». 
dltion.  Some  of  the-*  were  written  by  snch  men  as  Papias.  Soma 
were  quoted  by  writers  on  a  few  occa'^ions.  No  one  ever  rc^'ard- 
ed  them  as  canoniud,  like  the  other  liooks.  The  writers  from  A.  D. 
100  to  A.  0.  STiO  were  men  of  pure  morality,  loflv  and  wvere  vir- 
tue^ Tht^V  opposed  all  decelL  Tliey  coiidemnea  all  attempts  At 
dewit.  I'hey  would  not  h»ve  been  guilty  of  it  in  their  writings. 
They  had  no  motive  for  it.  They  died  for  their  love  of  the 
truth.  They  pnrached  and  prnctieed  reverence  for  their  sacrml 
boots,  and  scrupulous  cure  ia  keeping  them  pure.  They  wi 
learned  ami  intelligent  men,  and  some  of  them  men  of  emiat 
lenrnine  and  ability.  Thev  hod  no  motive  for  such  corruptii. 
It  woufd  have  exposed  them  to  defeat  by  their  enemies.  Thrtpl 
enemies  never  accused  them  of  such  an  acL  Their  writincs  snd 
their  iKwks  thev  have  banded  to  us  as  canonical  esca|>ed  aucb 
corruption.  Will  tbe  infidel  prove  tliat  the  apocryphal  bo<ib8  he 
pratw  so  much  about  were  written  before  A.  1).  20i)  ?  Tliat  they 
were  ever  accepted  as  authentic  and  genuine  by  any  portion  of 
ChristiansT  That  even  when  they  were  accepted  as  authentic 
and  genuine,  that  they  were  regarded  as  inspired  and  canoujcHlT 
Thai  any  books  but  those  we  have  now  were  reganled  as  such  ? 
Tliat  there  ever  were  any  rivals  to  these  Imoks?  Will  he  tell  ua 
bow  maay  times  a|nicrjphsl  books  are  tjuoted  by  writers  before 
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A.  D,  200?  How  many  times  they  are  quoted  as  ciinonicul  t  I 
Will  lie  tell  iia  whiil  evidence  he  hiu  thnt  there  wits  any  iliaputfl  i 
on  iliifl  aucsiion?  Will  he  tell  m,  if  he  refcru  to  sentinient«  en- 
tcriaiiica  hv certain  nritert,  thnt  it  was  right  to  deceive  in  relig- 
ious luiLtteni,  if  any  CliriHtino  writer  before  A.  D.  200  entert«iiied 
Biich  an  idea?  Will  he  show  that  any  enneiderable  body  of 
Chrintinns  before  the  year  200  did  so?  Will  he  show  that  any 
of  our  preiient  books  were  corrupted  by  such  pewonB  before  A.  D. 
230  ?    Or  at  any  time  ?    Let  an  nave  proof,  and  not  in&inutitioua.   ' 

We  reject  thew  apocryphal  books  for  these  renaoiw,  and  refnae 
for  the  same  reBsona  to  nave  them  uned  as  rivals  of  the  cnnonical 
book^  They  are  extravagant,  foolish  and  puerile,  like  all  fsbii- 
loua  legends.  They  are  just  like  the  age  in  which  we  first  find 
them — the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries— when  itupentiiion  and 
such  conceits  Bboitnded.  They  contain  traces  of  the  heresiea  and 
controversies  of  that  a^.  Their  style  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  canonical  Ixxtka.  Tlieir  arguments  and  ideas  ant 
fooUsli.  extravagant  conceits,  like  the  works  of  that  ase  (400  to 
600).  Tbey  attempt,  just  aa  mere  human  curiosity  would,  to  pBtcb 
up  the  history  of  Jesus  by  telling  of  his  childhood.  There  ix  a 
cliasiu  KH  wide  as  between  the  romances  of  Lippanl  and  Bancroft's 
hi  story,  bet  ween  them  and  the  plain,  simple,  ^aod  history  of  the 
New  Te!>tament.  Tliey  are  not  (juoted  or  referred  to  by  the  wriicra 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries  more  than  four  or  five  times  at 
the  most,  and  there  is  dispute  whether  these  quotations  refer  to 
apocrvphal  books.  There  ia  dishonesty  in  the  way  the  infidel  usea 
these  Wikx,  and  the  claimshe  makes  for  them.  He  exaggeraies,  mia- 
represeutu.  and  actually  manufactures  many  of  his  so-called  facta. 

We  will  now  present  our  reaaons  for  believing  that  the  New 
Testament  books  are  authentic  and  genuine.  1.  We  have,  in  the 
Peahilo-Syriac  translation,  a  translation  an  nearly  like  our  pre- 
sent books  as  a  translaUon  can  Ik  like  the  original,  and  made,  all 
critics  of  note  admit,  early  in  the  second  century,  and  very  prob- 
ably in  the  latter  part  of  the  first,  or,  in  other  words,  certainly 

'  more  than  twenty  years  after  John,  and  pnibahly  during  his 
2.  We  have,  in  the  old  Italic,  Etliiopic  and  Coptic  iramOa- 
!,  translations  t>earing  the  rame  similarity,  made  during  the 
nil  century,  or  within  one  hundred  years  of  .lohn,  and  proba- 
bly during  the  lifc  of  some  who  were  cotcm]>orary  wi!h  him. 
A.  We  have,  in  the  Canon  Muratori,  a  catalogue  of  the  hooks  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  two  torn  ofi  at  the 
hoftinning,  and  one  or  tw"  minor  oniiesions.  just  as  we  have  tliera 
now.  .\ll  critics  of  note  place  this  in  the  second  century,  and  , 
about  A.  D.  ITO,  or  within  seventy  years  of  John.  4.  We  liave 
extant  writings  of  Barnabas  and  Clement  of  Kome,  cotempora- 
ries  of  the  apostlea,  Justyn  and  Ignatius,  who  were  ciitemnorary 
with  John  in  early  life,  Irannus,  Urigen,  Tertullian  and  Clement  i 
of  Alexandria,  who  were  of  the  next  generation.  Barnabas  and 
Clement  quote  from  some  of  the  present  gos^ielii.  Justyn  says 
they  were  read  in  the  churches.  He  does  this  in  A.  D.  140,  or 
fifty  years  after  John,  in  a  public  menioriul  lo  tht*  Itomnn  gov- 
Ignatius  makes  thousands  of  quotations ;  Irannu&a,-«x,  J 
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wven  tlioohnnd.    Tprtulli»n  qaotot  ffoin  evpry  cliapter  of  S. 
thcw,  .Mark  nnd  Lake,  and  ncnrly  every  (iliaptcr  ut  John,  I 

from  ilie  r«*t  of  Ihu  New  Ttwtament  in  pruporlUiii.    Our  pre» 

tltw  Tminmont  cun  be  Inrgelv  reprodaced  rrum  hia  wriUug^ 
Origcn  nnd  Clemenl  of  Alexunarin  quote  ho  much  that  onr  prf 
aeiil  Sew  TeBtnnieiit,  wfilli  the  exceplioii  ol'  n  small  portion,  — ' 
he  reproduce]  ffom  their  writings.  5,  Thpse  writings  were  que 
in  controversies,  public  contrnvenueii  between  Clir'MtiitnB,  bnlwf 
ChrialitiiiB  and  heretics,  infidels  and  pamia.  QuutKltona  rrom  w 
prrarint  bonks  werv  made  in  thoiisaudHnfcaseM,  and  they  were  qouti. 
and  referred  to  as  exinling  bowks,  known,  rend  nnd  nwd  br  ChHi 
liani"  an  sacred  books,  and  a  rule  uT  faith,    6.  TUfv  yy-p-  >  " ' 

Ju!(tin,  Origeii  and  others,  in  the  same  way  in  ;    n ' 

uddrvaaed  to  the  government.    7.  In  their  win  ,  ,   -  ,. 
ers  or  Christiuuity  have   left  their  replies  t<>  i  >  ' 

it.    Id  them  they  luote  stntementa  nf  lie  ret  io,  !'■■'   Ii  I  ■  :ii 
of  the  BxiaU'iice  of  sueli  Ixxiks  and  of  their  ec)nii-!iis,  tl 
they  were  our  present  books,     As  (licwe  were  quotatiuna  in  puhH| 
iiontrovetfly  they  muHt  have  been  substantially  correct.     8.  Tntf 
lus,  Fliny,  Luciitu,  and  otht^r  piwuu  writers,  have  left  tcstimoa] 
that  suoh  people  existed,  that  they  had  such   iMuks.  nnd  oth 
testimony    corrobnraUrfg   the  main   feiiturea  of  tliete  boobv. 
These  IxiokB  were  read,  studied,  used asa  rtjle  of  liie,  and  regank. 
as  uicred,  coinmenU'd  on  and  di»cii»«d  and  written  about,  untl 
a  vnat  literature  grew  upon  them.    They  sustained  a  relation  tl 
the  life  of  railtionH  nf  people  that  Was  pnunliar  and  sacrvd.     111. 
These  writers  abandoned  (M^nisRi  and  )>liil»eupby  for  thuae  bookl 
and  Christinnity.     They  laid  down  their  livra  for  their  balicT 
Ttiey  endured  lom  of  all  things,    Tliey  were  of  loftv  and  sever__ 
morality,  says  Oiblion.    They  condemned  all  frauif  and  decritkl 
They  rcgiirded  these  biwks  aa  sitered.     Thev  enjoined  as  a  luoi' 
Bucred  duty  fceejiing  thorn  pure.    Tliey  onnriemned,  unqualified 


ly,  all  idea  of  corrupting  them.  They 
ability.  Some  were  men  of  eminent  learning 
must  liftvo  known  whether  these  boriks  were  hi 
ine  or  not.  Thev  died  for  their  belief  of  tli.i 
genuinencB,  They  were  neither  hyporrito-i 
they  had  no  motive  for  such  conduct.  All  ni 
'ii  the  opoosile  direction.     They  ■ 


Til- 


igm. 


They  knew  wnat  Ihoy  affirmed,  and  for  whicli  they  laid  doml 
their  Uvea.  This  gives  theae  Ixwkii  a  scries  of  evidences  no  otiiccV 
books  have,  and  the  highest  kind  of  evidence. 

II.  This  religion  was  founded,  the  events  on  which  it 
claimed  to  have  tnui.tpired  in  n  moat  public  manner,  in  a  learned 
skeptical,  hostile  age.  These  books  were  accepted  by  learned  _ 
men  in  a  learned,  skeptical,  hostile  age — by  men  who  mual  hava" 
known  that  they  were  not  what  they  claimed,  if  they  were  not, 
and  men  sacrificed  all  advantages  for  them,  guined  no  earthly  ad* 
vantage,  nnd  suffi'red  death  and  peraecution  for  them,  under  suoh 
,  circuiustaucea,  and  these  men  were  neither  fbols  nor  fiLnaties,  and 
could  not  have  been  knaves,  hypocrites  nr  deceivers,  12. 
Tlieir  bookfi  are  our  present  books,  for  Lortl  Hails,  Sir  Georgs  e 
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Dulryinple,  reproduced  all  of  our  present  New  Testnment,  eseept 
ekvpii  pBrucraphs,  from  the  ■wriuiigi"  of  these  niPti,  wrilwrt  from 
the  ai"»tle»-  day  lo  A,  D.  250.  13.  The  uude.-iifrneil  otjid- 
dences  and  incidetitnl  HllusioDS  to  cu^tnitiH, evenlH,  perwtix,  phices, 
etc.,  are  in  exact  accordance  with  the  age  of  theapoxiles.  14.  There 
are  no  traces  of  the  events,  places,  cUHlnms,  pereons,  etv..  of  the  ^ 
Inter  aaie  to  which  infidelitv  ascribeii  them.  No  forger  cuuid  hnve 
necured  the  exact  coincidence  on  the  one  hand,  and  avoid  Bueli 
ciiincidences  on  the  otlier,  16.  There  are  no  tmceit  of  the  con- 
truveraies  nnd  herenU  of  the  inter  age»  to  which  infidelity  BKHifmi  | 
them,  OK  there  are  in  the  apocryphal  booka  written  in  that  agoi. 
They  were  not  written  in  that  age,  or  the  writers  would  have 
pkccd  in  such  boots  nupport  to  their  opinions,  an  they  did  in 
apocryphal  hookn.  They  were  written  before  sueh  age,  or  in 
the  age  of  the  aiNwtlea.  16.  Thete  books  are  written  in  Hellen- 
isiic  dialect,  Greek  written  by  a  Hebrew.  At  firi't  the  Hebrewi 
ciintrolled  the  cburchea.  They  did  in  the  apOHtlea'  day.  Lnlcr, 
tlie  Ureeka  controlled  the  churches.     The  Greebt  had  fierci"  di»- 

Bitea  with  the  Helirewn  in  that  later  age.  They  dcapined  the 
ebrewif.  They  would  not  have  received  forircrieM  from  the  Hc- 
wt.  These  6<ioks  must  have  been  written  by  Hebrews.  They 
re  written  nmoiig  and  by  Hebrew*,  nnd'repeived  by  both  He- 
brew and  Greek,  during  tbe  first  century,  during  the  dtiminan 
of  the  Hebrew. 

17.  Reiian  and  other  intelligent,  candid  akeptim  accept  the  a 
thenticiiy,  eenninenem  and  truthfulneia  of  most  of  the  Pauline 
pistles,  anil  of  portions  of  other  books.  This  ihcy  do  becauxe 
ficy  must  accept  these  hookA,  if  they  do  other*  as  old.  If  they 
reject  these  booka,  they  mun  all  others  as  old.  But  if  they  ac- 
cept this  much,  the  connection  is  no  vital  and  inseparable  with 
the  rest  that  all  most  be  accepted.  No  Mich  seiiaration  can  lie 
lugicnUy  or  reasonably  made.  IS.  There  is  nil  the  evidenci-,  ull 
tindo  of  evidenre,  fiir  these  hooks,  that  there  l»  for  any  other 
IxHiksa.'j  old.  There  is  otlier  and  far  higher  and  stronger  evidence 
for  these  books,  that  there  is  not  for  other  hooks.  There  is  one 
hundred  fold  as  much  evidence  fbr  the  authenticity,  genuineneaa 
I  truthfulneiw  of  this  sinnll  volume,  the  New  Tetitament,  m 
re  is  for  all  the  profiine  literature,  for  all  the  literature  of  the 
rill  as  old.  There  is  n  thousand  fold  more  evidence  for  this 
iKNik,  than  there  is  for  any  book  ns  old,  that  the  infidel  aec(^pt8 
unquestioned.  There  is  not  a  bonk  in  the  New  Tex  la  men  I  that 
has  not  more  evidcucv  than  any  hook  as  old,  that  the  infidel  ac^ 
cepta.  Moat  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tertiiment  have,  each  of 
them  He|)araiel^,  more  evidence  than  all  extant  literature  ao- 
ccpted  by  the  inRdol.  IH.  Subject  the  literature  of  the  world, 
asjdc  from  Christian  literature,  that  claims  to  be  oldi-r  than  A.  D. 
1000,  to  one  hundrr>dth  part  of  tbe  severilv  lo  which  infldelitr 
subjects  Cliristinii  literature,  and  there  vroula  not  be  a  vestige  of 
it  left.  Subject  all  literature  to  the  same  Kveritv,  and  we  would 
nut  have  a  i>u<)k  one  hundred  years  old  left,  ami  a  larire  portion 
of  aubiHiqnent  literature,  even  of  living  authors,  would  be  re 
ject«d.     We  have  two  ibousiiiid  MSS.  of  tbe  New  T««Aa.i»ktA..  I 
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Beverat  copies  jre  oMpr  Ihim  A.  D.  1000.  Of  moat  hooka  nceept 
by  infidels,  us  old,  we  have  but  n  ffiw,  in  mixtt  ciwea  but  ten  __ 
twelve,  unci  very  tnrely  over  h  score.  Not  one  of  llioue  in  oldM 
timu  A.  U.  1000.  Bui  few  older  than  A.  D.  1400.  We  have  mon 
M;SS.  of  tliis  one  Ixrak  lliau  of  hII  liteniture  of  the  wurlrl  that  li 
n»  old.  We  hnve  several  copies  of  the  New  TestdiiieDt  older  thi 
iiuy  bonk  acuepted  by  the  inndel.  They  are  older,  by  nix  hundra 
years,  tliati  any  boolc  he  accept)!,  and  a  ihnusund  ycnra  older  tl 
iMiiie  lie  accepts,  Hucli  are  the  facto.  For  iheee  reiuwna  I  __ 
cept  the  New  Testament  no  authentic  and  genuine.  For  tliM 
reurona  1  believe  I  have  the  teAtimnny  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luki 
John,  Paul,  Peier,  James  and  Jude;  or  the  teittimonyof 
witneaneB,  and  the  reciird  of  the  leatiniony  of  eye-wilnmMia. 

But  it  nitty  he  asked.  Why  do  you  believe  their  le»limony  t  ^  J 
their  lentimnny  a  sufllcieDt  foundation  for  your  liellefT  It  k  firtil 
theH;  reiuiinB.  Every  ennon  of  evidence  eualuins  their  lehtimony,  amM 
Ureenleal'  shows.  Tlieae  events  were  such  as  are  clearly  Biieccpli< 
hie  of  j^iruof.  They  were  open,  public,  and  could  have  lieen  •» 
powd  if  there  liad  been  frawl.  They  were  in  the  presence  ofm 
slirewd,  tcrutiuixinr  enemies.  There  could  be  no  fraud  or  tricfc<^ 
ery.  There  could  Tie  no  mistake  or  deluMon.  They  were  of  such 
a  nntare  that  mistake  or  delusion  was  impoasible.  The  U 
is  that  of  eye-witnwBea.    Then''  -  ■  ••■ 

ehara<^ler,  competent.  Tliey  were  i 
ccived.  They  were  not  deceived  i 
itin  and  myths.    Their  moralit' 

•.n.-Blinn        'l'l.u;i 


nd  III 


itelligence  anu 
ot  deceivers.  Were  not  de- 
to  extravagance  and  funntic- 
life  and  leachin^s  is  above 
forbid  the  idea  of  deeeption. 
'tyrdom  proves  thiit.  A  man 
"  ■■  but  J 


inoy,  through  self-interest,  suffer  persecution  for  testimony, 
never  death,  for  he  han  no  interest  in  «uuh  a  case.    Belf-intcrest  fa 
all  in  the  oppuiUt«  direction.    A  fonatic  may  die  for  a  dogma,  1 
never  fur  a  fact  or  for  his  own  testimonv,  when  it  is  false,     A  ta 
witness  never  su9bre<1  martyrdom  forliittlie.    His  chamcter  a: 
all  sclf-inienst  forbids  it.    Tho  witne«es  testified  to  the  t 
the  sttme  country,  and  among  persons  who  must  liave  knon 
the  events  did  not  transpire,  if  such  were  the  cusp,  and   befti 
such  testimony  right  after  the  events.    Tlioiisands  of  tliesn  p 
pie  accepted  it,  and  forsfKik  all  for  such  testimony,  and  sufltre 
persecution  and  death   for  what  they  must  have  known  I 
fah>e,  if  such  were  not  the   com;.     There  was  no  rea.«on  for 
and  every  reason  that  could  induce  fraud  was  directly  against  U 
Then  these  preachers  clamed  to  work  similar  works  all  o —  *^ 
Koman  empire,  in  the  same  open  and  public  manner.     C 
a  claim  they  converted  thousands  of  eye-witnesses,  of  learned  a 
skeptical,  in  tliat  learned  and  skeptical  age,  who,  in  opposT'' 
to  all  interests,  accepted  persecution  and  martyrdom,  in  belie 
tlieir  claim  to  perform  such  works  openly  in  their  presence. 
I<et  me  here  empliasixe  a  thought  that  is  vital  to  this  el 
discussion.     The  narratives  of  the  New  TesUment  have  e 
e  of  a  truthful  history  by  eye-witnesses.    The  account  ii 


:,  natural.  life-like,  and  li 


of  the  art  of  t] 


r,  wlijcii  i'^  apparent  in  every  page,  as  is  tlie  case  with  a  novat 
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•  writea  what  he  i 


but  bccautie  the  writ 
There   ia  no  attempt   t 

r  Klorify  the  aclor,  but  to  tetl  the  plui  .  _ 

tolii  of  the  perswiml  apuearaiice  of  Jcbuk,  or  of  his  attit\id>'8  and 
gestures  nnd  inunniT,  lilcc  tlie  noveliBt,  but  just  the  uurarniahed 
tHle  of  what  he  said  and  did.  The  etucy  is  as  plHin  and  life-like 
a»  the  tale  of  a  child.  No  more  jierfect  moaehs  of  unndonied 
IS  of  facta  ever  were  written.  Aa  yiiu  read  j-ou  fet^l  th*(  < 
er  aaw  just  what  he  wrote.  Histories  of  wondcra  und 
apocryphal  works  differ  in  al)  rPHpects  from  thiik  Extravugaucei 
exaggeration,  desire  to  tell  something  wonderful,  and  lo  make 
llie  story  us  wonderful  as  piiBBible,  appeain  In  every  ventent^D. 
The  narratives  of  the  New  Testament  oitTcr  from  storiea  of  won- 
dcm  OB  hiatory  does  from  the  marvels  of  a  haunted  house  or  Khort 
_.  ...  I.  ThiH  utter  lack  of  all  diiirac (eristics  of  ttuch  narratively 
thia  very  perfeetion  of  historic  narration,  u  the  highest  of  evi*  , 
ihat  they  are  unvarninhcd,  unadorned,  unexaegerated  | 
dtatemcnt*  of  facta  as  the  riarrxtiira  saw  them,  and  that  mey  saw 
tbem  juat  aa  they  were,  without  extravagaiHe  or  deluuim. 

Monumental  institutions,  Iwptiatn,  the  supper,  the  Lord's  Day 
^he  name  Chriatian,  were  rstabliahad  ia  com  memo  rat  ion  of  thcw  ' 
•venta.  Were  established  at  the  time,  in  the  place,  and  aruoag  J 
the  persons  where  these  events  were  said  to  have  taken  placet 
'"  re  in  commemoration  of  events  that  these  peraona  eould  not 
e  helped  knowing  to  be  falw,  unlem  they  actually  tranapircd. 
lusfinds  of  these  accepted  t\\vm  inatitutiona  aud  died  for  these 
lies,  unless  they  were  realitieis,  when  they  mnat  have  known  they 
were  lieB.  if  they  were  not  realities.  Out  of  all  thia  crew  a 
grand  aystem  of  religion,  that  liaa  done  more  for  the  world  than 
all  else  combined.  It  hna  reformed  the  wicked,  the  vile,  and 
lifted  the  debased  and  fallen.  No  system  of  truth  can  do  more 
than  has  be«n  done  by  this  syateni  of  falsehood  and  decejition, 
or  of  delusion  and  fannticisin.  unlesa  these  faeta  be  realities,  un- 
less this  teatimony  be  true.  For  these  reuauUB  do  I  accept  the 
tentiniony  of  the  witneasea. 

"But  there  are  miracles  in  the  history."  Well,  what  of  itT 
"  Tliey  are  impoeaible."  If  the  objector  in  omniscient  and  knowa 
all  there  is  in  tlie  univerxe,  be  can  affirm  they  are  imtiowible. 
If  there  be  a  Oi>d,  they  are  possible  and  prubable,  if  there  w 
sufficient  reason  for  such  an  act.  It  iano  more  impoaaihlu  or  im- 
pnibalile,  than  an  act  of  creation  or  starting  a  course  of  evolution, 
"  Uiseimtrary  to  human  experience,  hninan  experience  of  nature, 
ami  is  therefore  improbable,  so  improbable  that  it  can  not  be  ea- 
tabliahed  by  testimony.''  It  is  aasumed  that  the  experienee  of 
cortAiD  generations  is  the  experience  of  all  men,  and  their  expe- 
rience  of  nature  is  all  nature.  Then  we  present  the  teatimony 
of  hundreds  of  persons  of  their  experience  of  nature,  or  at  leabt 
of  their  experience.  Then  eX|>erieuee  is  presented  tn  diaprove 
miraclea  and  rejected  in  their  ftroof,  Again,  a  lack  of  experiouce  in 
the  objector  is  used  as  exjicrience,  and  used  to  set  aside  expo ri- 
r  ihin^he  ciulms  must  be  the  statidurd.  "' 
^e^^i   .»  n...»»',|  argumeut. 


.  four-fold  defect  i 


1.  Lack  of  uuivftnaL    I 
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knowledge.    This  ii1ont>  ca 
mAk«  the  iirgumpnt  valid. 
t)eriMiM.    3.  Tenliinoiiy  is  r 
Wimta   to  ^tablitih,   and   re 
TMtiroony  of  a  purtion  of  t£ 


eiv«  tbe  experience  i 
Lack  of  eiCDerieiice  in  used  ■: 
ed  on  hi  esUbltHli  what  the  nl 
tt'd  wlicD  it  cnaflietfl  with  i.  _ 
race  tut  t«i  their  octiiitl  experience  li 
■ei  lo  one  siue  on  seLiiuiit  of  the  objector's  luck  of  suob  Kpcrii 
eaix.  Then  in  regard  to  a  miriicle  we  ask:  In  there  in  tbe  nnb 
Vfrse  power  sufficient  to  the  net?  There  ix.  Wsu  there  adequiito 
rcitsim  for  the  act  ?  There  wiw.  Whs  tlie  net  worthy  of  the 
P'lwer  and  the  object  for  which  il  was  done?  It  wnn.  Was  it 
ULleiilated  to  nccomplitth  the  end?  It  was.  Practically,  lias  it 
done  Huf  ll  hao.  TbeHe  questiuna  apply  to  the  miruclea  of 
ChriHliunity. 

But  OarpcRter  practically  adinitti  that  miracle!)  are  prnbnblc,  or^a 
pouible  rather,  and  mider  circuinHtances  may  lie  probable.    Th«  J 
reader  i»  referred  to  chanter  vii  for  annwera  to  llie  rationalbtH^ 
arguments  agoinut  miruclea.    There  r       '      ' 
lion  U>  be  aoawered.    It  you  accept  the  iniraetca  of  ChriHti&aitJpy.f 
why   not  accept  the  wonders  of   P^aninn,    !>IohammediiiiiBir 
Catboliciem,  MurmoniBm,and  all  religions  and  deluaiona,  and  t^... 
iam,  witchcralt,  sorcery,  und  kindred  delujuons?    Albert  Hunt 
aayi  this  is  the  real  qncHtiun  in  regard  to  miractea,  and  he  wond( 
that  infidels  have  nut  pri!»«d  it  iunre,  and  virtually  confeeae*  hi 
inability  to  meet  it,     Cariwnter  can  say  with  Uthello,  "  " 
hint  I  spoke,"    He  aalts  why  not  accept  these  wonders  a 
the  miracles  of  ChriHtianit)|?    If  we  reject  the  wonders,  why  n_. 
reject  the  miracles  of  Christianity?    We  frairkl^  reply,  if  thftj 
hnvo    no    more    evidence   than  the   wonders,   reject  them.     V 

bceaiiDe  there  are  counlerfeila,  and  many,  is  no  argument  tl 

!  nhould  reject  all  coin,  and  that  there  is  no  genuine  curreDCXiJ 


interfeit  has  many  of  the  features  of  the  genuio^-fl 
i»  no  reajmn  why  we  should  reject  Uith,  for  that  was  the  attemifta 
in  couuterteiting,  to  give  il  afl  the  features  of  the  genuine,    B)il:i| 
unless  we  can  detect  the  diffbrencc^  show  features  in  the  cniia*^ 
terfeit  not  in  the  genuine,  and  features  in  the  genuine  wantlui  ' 
in  tbe  counterfeit,  we  can  not  diDtin^ieb  between  them.    Let  n_ 
finit,  then,  cxpoee  certain  fallacica  in   Carpenter's  espiisure  (tf^ 
fallacies,  and  then  we  will  be  ready  U>  show  why  we  rqeet  Ihea*™ 
wonderM,  and  do  not,  on  the  name  grounds,  reject  the  miroclcr 
Whv  we  accent  the  mimclca  and  do  not  the  wnndera. 

Tlie  drat  is  Ilia  citing  the  multitude  of  witnesses  there  are  t 
thcae  wonders,  A  liilBehood  may  have  a  thouaand-fuld  more  l< 
timnny  than  a  truth,  and  vet  l)ariienter  will  accent  the  fact  ai 


ml>er  of  witne»ws  is  not  the  o 
n  the  principal  thiufj.    The  cbai 


reject  the  fiilsehood  ;  and  ttie  n 

thing  liu  would  coiuider,  or  e»i  , 

Bcter  of  the  act,  and  of  the  witnea^es,  will  be  taken  ii 

A  hundred  men  may  testify  that  Waabington  was  guilty  of  aoini 

crime  or  folly,  and  we  rejei-t  it  becaiiw  we  know  from  hia  chu 

outer  that  it  can  not  be  true.     One  man  may  testily  to  his  doiii| 

an  act  of  op[)o»ite  clinracter  and  we  accept  it,  liecausc  accordaU. 

with  what  we  know  to  be  bin  ehiiracliT.     So,  alao,  the  oharacterf 

of  nfgtein  is  to  be  tuktn  i 
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I  no  sri^niific  tests  wpre  applied  to  the  mirnelet.  No  8cientii>t9 
«ver  tented  lhe;n.  St'iBulific  tecU  are  not  the  tesla  tltey  ni<ed. 
Nor  Hre  t;reat  iiieii  or  Hcientific  men  tlie  twsl  men  to  te»t  them. 
Tliey  were  out  of  their  field.  They  irould  be  the  pooreiit  perMrns 
to  test  them.  The  case  of  WallBt'e,  Owens,  Hure,  Orookes,  Tall- 
mage,  Edmundn,  and  a  thousand  olhent  prove  this.  It  is  not 
aci(<iitific  men  that  have  expnaed  nmritism.  They  have  been  ti« 
Bflnily  duped  ns  any  clasc.  Slirewd.  practical  men  ^f  coninion 
■euM  have  done  it.  If  I  were  the  Doctor,  I  would  uy  a*  little 
U  pOHsibliT  Hbout  that!  JuhI  Mich  keen,  i^kepticnl,  Hhrewd  men 
did  test  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  His  cases  of  TKUal 
illueion  do  not  apjily,  for  not  one  of  the  niiraclee  were  of  that 
class.  Then  nilowing  the  widest  margin  to  visual  illnmon,  it 
could  not  affect  materially  such  acts  as  these  miracles.  Cunsti- 
tntion  and  tmiaing  could  not  materinlly  affect  «ueh  acts  ab  tlicse 
uiraclea.  The  constitution  of  the  keen,  skeptical  Jews,  wan  in 
opposition  to  accepting  the  miracles.  The  witncistcs  had  no 
mental  expectancy.  Meniiil  expectancy  was  often  in  the  oppo- 
tite  direction,  and  always  with  tne  Jews. 

The  mirBcIes  were  not  at  all  of  the  same  charaeter  as  the  won- 
ders of  spiritism,  and  the  other  wonders  he  cites.     Nor  were  the 
es  such  pcrwns  ai  the  mediums,  in    an  abnormal  state  of 

. ^r  body,  or  bcth.    Nor  were  the  wiineems  excited  mental 

axpectunts,  like   the  circles  of  spiritists   and   other    witnesaes 
I  be  cites.    The  facts  are  mit  all  visions  and  trances,  and  i>ecn  in 
Tision  and  trance.    His  reference  to  Swedenborg  doe»  not  meet 
tlie  case.    The  events  testified  to  were  not  like  those  testified  to 
I   by  Crookes,  nor  were  they  [lerformed  under  Much  circumslaiiees, 
I  favoring  trickery  or  delnsion,    The  wilnewes  were  shrewd,  sensi- 
t  ble  men,  and  not  teienlvti,  like  OrookeN  and  Hare.     The  npo«tle« 
I  Were  not  sensitives  nor  entbnsinxiA,  nor  were  the  fhcta  they  testi- 
■  fied  to  at  all  like  the  facta  referred  to  by  Carpenter     Tbey  were 
K'fturdy,  clear-headed,   hard-beaded  fixhermen,  who  divpla^ved,  in 
(^kftfir'life,  moKt  admirable  coalne»«  and  common  sense.    Hisinter- 
^retntionn  of  sensation  will  not  do  eillier.    The  witnesKO),  neither 
^ipoHtlea  nor  Jews  nor  Pagana.  had  prepoft^trions  that  wonid  canse 
KtiU'h  mixinternretation.      The  facts  eould  not  be  thus  mininter- 
Kj'preteil.    HIa  eliiborate  theory  of  ideo-niotoraction,or  oncomiciiiuB 
feerebratiun  and  control  of  muwle,  will  not  touch  a  ame  in  the 
Vniracles.      Nor  will  his  theory  that  the  witnesmg  long  affa-r- 
r^Wurds  stated  what  long  thought  had  lead  ihem  to  believe,    Thev 
'   eould  nut  thus  unconsciously  deceive  ttiemnelves  concerning  such 
facts.     Nor  concerning:  so  many  acts.     Nor  m)  many  other  per- 
sons who  knew  that  they  never  transpired.     Tliere  was  no   lime 
for  such  »elf-deception,  for  the  apostles  prcaclied  the  miracles  of 
Jvmn  immediately,  and  among  those  who  must  have  been  eye- 


The  Tell  case  and  the  life  of  Jesus  are  not  parallel  in  a  single 
[  fcaturo.  It  had  no eye-witne«>es.  It  was  hundrednof  years  in  ac- 
.  onuiulating.  OunteinpomrieMandeye-witnessesdidnotdic  fijrthi'ir 
I  tentimony.  The  world  wan  not  revolutioiiixcd  iu  opiiosition  to  ita 
,  eflorLs  by  eye-witnesses,  by  means  of  the  facto  iu  Tell's  ca«ie,«jwi. 
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millions  did  not  Hip  for  tlicir  te8timon3r,  to  what  they  must  have 
known  Ui  be  I'ulse,  if  it  were  uut  trut^.  The  vase  uf  Hi.  Culiiinban 
lieurs  no  auulugy  citlier.  Tli«:  acta  were  rrivu]uu«,  aWrtl.  >'oib- 
iit^  depended  on  them,  on  nlyelicfur  rejectbn  of  them.  Neither 
nuncMcs,  nor  act8,  nor  ayutcm,  nor  results  bear  uny  cuinpariHoa 
to  tilt!  Nevr  Tuntameiii.  HIb  tacit  and  ^rHctical  drnggmg  the 
miractea  of  the  New  TmtaineriL,  and  lihc  cbnnicter  of  their  actons 
(u  the  level  of  the  tricks  of  the  CliOditllui,  and  the  character  of 
Huch  knaves  uiuit  l)e  n-bukeil  aa  an  oulra^^e.  Doea  Carpenter 
itieuii  U)  iMy  that  the  pure,  alnle«a  and  perfect  Jofus,  th«  be- 
loved John,  the  noble  Jame^  tlie  frunk  and  o|icn-heari«d 
i'eter,  were  on  a  level  with  the  knavee  in  th^  UhoBidini,  and 
tliHl  their  exalted,  aelf-aacriliciiie,  purely  benevolent,  miraclva 
were  like  the  selfish  knavery,  aaa  false h nod  and  trickery  of  eucb 
knave;!?  ^^7  ^"^  ^^  "^7  '^"^  '"^  '''"^  ^  '*^^  ""7  eMcntial 
difTcreace?  True,  he  thnm-a  in  the  Old  TeetuMiMil  between, 
na  a  nienns  of  letting  down  as  ea»ily  as  potuible  the  outrage, 
but  why  quote  them  in  the  conaectiiin  he  does,  if  he  (iocs  not 
intend  tu  havi^  hia  remark  apply  to  the  mirudea  of  the  New 
Ttwliimenil     His  attempt   tu  account   for  heiiliiig  by  natural 

Zncy.  i»  weak  to  puerility.     It  will  nut  apply  to  but  few  of 
miracles.      It  impeachea  the    cliaractcr  uf  .leitu.s  and  hit 
apuatliw.  fur  they  claimed  the  healini;  tu  be  a  minicle. 

Wi-  draw  the  rillowing  line  of  dcmiirkatiun  between  the  mira- 
cles of  the  New  Testament  and  the  wonders,  as  rciuiijni>  why  we 
nccept  the  miraclea  and  do  not  accept  the  wonders — why  we  re- 
ject the  wiindera  and  do  not  reject  the  miracles.  Let  na  warn  tba 
objector  againat  claiming,  becauw  he  c-an  occainonnlly  Dnd  a 
niirncle  that  has  not  one  of  the  characteristics  claimed  for  them, 
tlmt  he  biu  set  the  argument  to  one  side ;  or  beciiuae  occAiduuBliy 
a  wonder  ia  not  of  the  character  I  attribute  to  them,  lui  Ckn  set  it 
to  one  (tide.  We  take  them  as  claaaes,  and  especially  the  leading 
acts  in  each  clasB.  We  claim  that  taking  the  majority  and  the 
lending  acts  in  each  claas,  the  charactera  aSHigned  tu  them  are 
just ;  I.  The  miracles  were  of  Much  a  character  as  tn  be  clearly 
MUsceptible  of  proof  by  testimony.  Wonders  are  not  generally  of 
that  nature.  2.  Tlie  witoeasea  to  the  miracles  were  living  ey^ 
witnesses.  This  \»  not  often  the  case  with  wonders.  8.  1  he 
wltnemea  to  miracleswere  in  circumstances  to  know  whether  they 
traoNpired  or  nut.  Such  is  not  iwually  the  case  witli  wonders. 
4.  The  circumstauceK  of  miracles  were  such  that,  if  the^  did  not 
transpire,  witnentes  must  have  known  ir.  Tlio  opposite  is  the  case 
with  wonders.  5.  The  witnesses  of  miracles  were  competent  in 
knowledge  and  experience  to  lest  them,  know  and  testily.  Such 
was  not  ihe  case  often  with  wonders.  6.  All  circumstances  favor- 
ing deception,  fraud,  trickery,  or  illusion,  or  deluiuon,  were  al^ 
sent  in  case  of  Bible  miraulea.  The  very  opposite  is  true  of  the 
wuudcra.  7.  If  mistake,  delusion  and  fraud  were  detected  nlwayt 
when  IcsU  were  applied  the  miracles  should  have  been  rejectet^. 
riuch  was  not  the  case  with  miracles.  Huuh  has  ever  been  the  caae 
with  woudurs.     8.  3Iiriicles  were  various  and  diveriiilied.     They 
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vsre  Almost  infinih)  in  variety,  and  in  ererv  domain  of  nature. 
Wondpre  are  few  and  in  a  jielect  line  clioHen  by  llie  operator. 

0.  Miracles  were  in  public,  and  in  the  presence  of  scrutinising 
gnemies.  They  atked  no  protection  or  concealment.  Wtiudera 
Ire  in  secret,  seek  concealment  and  the  presence  of  believers 
mly.  10.  In  nearly  all  caM»,  conditions  were  nich  an  to  render 
Mistake,  fraud  or  delusion  impnesiLlc  in  case  of  miracles.  Won- 
B  were  performed  in  conditions  favoring  fraud,  mistake  and 
I.  They  seek  and  demand  such  conditions.  11.  In  must 
i  condiiiooi!  were  arranged  or  demanded  for  miracles. 
IVonders  demand  careful  preparation  and  iirrunGi'nJetiL  cif  c<jndi- 
'ions.  12.  If  conditions  were  arranged  Ini-  KiUli.-  ".Irink'-.  ibey 
rere  tuch  as  rendered  the  miracle  ^roiilci  imi  jh' 

.^rercniedallfi'aud.mietakeordelusion.  'i  I n-, 

[6j  the  wonders,  or  under  nliich  they  "cn    |<i  ii<p  __     . 

Inch  sa  fivorcd  uuntakc,  fraud  and  delusicin,  and   tvoiitd  h>o  de- 

jidet*  Ut  produce  them.     13,  Sliraclea  were  unique,  and  were 

I  such  as  can  be  paralleled  by  trickery  delusion  or  uiiusuul 

RlbnormHl  phenomena.    Wonders  are  just  snch  an  can  be  paral- 

^  ieled  by  fraud,  delusion  and  abnormar  ^icnomenn.     14.  JMiruclcs 

were  without  aid  of  second  canics.     They  wer^  immediate,  in- 

stantaneouK  nud  spontaneous.     \V'ondeni  were    through  xectmd 

causes  and  prutracted  and  laborious  effort.     ID.  There  were  no 

foilures  in  the  miracles. '  Tliere  were  frequent  failures  in  the 

wonders.     16,  Workers  of  miracles  nerer  hud  to  resort  to  lying 

ViAnd  fmud  to  cover  failures;.     Workers  of  wonders  often  had  to 

\  do  80.     17.  Workers  of  miracles  were  of  the  best  and  bighest 

k.<iliaract«r.    Workers  of  wondeis  often  tlie  reverse.     IS.  Bcitlity 

mtt  miracles  was  not  questioned  by  the  people  among  whom  they 

jVere  wrought,  although  often  relentless  enemies.     Wondeis  were 

fienied  generally  by  many,  and  often  by  all  but  a  few. 

l&.  Miracles  were  characterized  by  mercy,  goudueas  and  beuev- 

P«nce,  and  were  without  fee  or  reward.    Wonders  are  maliciou!<, 

I,  and  for  fee  »r  reward,     20.  Uirucles  were  chaTncterixcd  by 

IgLiity,  grandeur  and  divinity.    Wonden  tire  aillv.  puerile,  child- 

h  and  worthless.    21.  The  witnesses  for  miracles  remained  an 

jnbroken  phalanx  in  their  testimony  in  the  face  of  pcrMK'ulion 

f  taid  death,  and  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  tertimony.     Wit- 

Ljiwsaes  for  wonders  often  confeuied  fraud,  and  never  submitted  to 

(Jncb  te&ta.     22.  Miracles  were  nut  alwnrd  and  without  object, 

I   but  were  grand  iji  cimracler  and  had  a  noble  object.    Wonders 

were  absurd  in  character  and  without  object,  or  bad  an  evil  one, 

23.  Miracles  were  not   productive  of  evil.    Wonders  generally 

were.    24.  Great  results,  such  n»  reslorinc  to  life  or  healine  the 

cripple,  followed  miracles,  and  tlioy  could  be  tested  by  tliem. 

ifo  great  results  followed  wonders  to  t(«t  them.    25.  The  teHti- 

I   snony  of  witnesw.'s  for  miracles  is  ^mple,  plain,  life-like  and  bla- 

L  torical,  and  free  fixfm  fables  and  estrava^nrcs  and  Rl)surdities. 

I   Testimony  f-ir  wonders  is  not  bistoricnl  in  charnctcr,  and  is  fall 

of  ttlwurdittes  and  estravagancea    The  npocrynbal  accounta  of 

Je^us  and  of  miracles  are  of  that  character,  and  difler  from  tha 

New  Testament,  just  ua  fable  does  from  iiiuUn^.    •^.  T^^s'Av 

3» 
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ilsce  Hod  I 


iraf- 


nemfs  fur  niirncles  told  their  ntory  in  the  same  pi 
JIB  the   miriiflea  traiiHpired,     Witnetaea   fur  wonuci  ^^ 

37.  The  acrouut  of  the  iniraclM  i«  clear,  plain  hiHtorj',  not  tiu* 
fient  rnmorg.  Tpstimonv  for  wnnden  generally  were  rumor*. 
2li.  Mirnulcii  requinnj  beiirf  with  the  whole  heart.  Etecnul  Ilfb 
ileponded  on  them.  Ohniiiced  whole  life.  Life  of  bvlii'ven  in 
that  (Iny  ilepended  on  ibcm,  Nothiug  depends,  gciicrnlly,  cio 
belief  itf  winidera. 

20.  Miracles  were  not  in  accordance  with  views  of  hearer?  ond 
witncases,  but  in  opposition  pcBcrallv  to  the  views  and  wishiw  tf 
ntoKt  of  them.  Wunderx  are  gcneralty  in  accordance  with  ficws 
and  wisbta  of  bearers  and  witnenaes,  30.  Mimclm  were  wruaebl 
,  in  advance  of  belief  of  the  relieion  to  e»tablitih  it.  Woatlers 
ueually  follow  after  belief.  ^1.  Miracles  nctnatly  transpired,  or 
the  whole  account,  is  faW.  Tlicre  is  no  medium  gronnil  of  mia- 
lake,  fraud,  trickery  or  unusual  and  abnomial  phenoniena.  The; 
admit  of  no  explanation  b^  natural  cau«cii.  Wondera  are  pan ' 
leled  by  mistake,  fraud,  trickery  and  abnormal  or  unusual  pli 
nomeua.  Can  be  accounted  for  on  nnturiil  principles.  Ss. 
Miracles  submit  to  and  admit  of  all  tests.  A  multituite  of  wit- 
n leaves.  Were  permanent  in  effects.  Had  all  ponible  tests. 
AVonders  refuw  Ui  submit  to  teats.  Usually  but  uue  v.-itneae,  or 
but  few,  and  excited  believerB.  They  are  momentary  in  elliM:t& 
3!).  Miracles  can  not  be  regarded  as  exi^erations  that  can  be 
redacpd  to  natural  events  by  proper  criticism.  Wonders  arc  iiiat 
of  that  character.  34.  Miracles  were  addressed  to  senses:  Nut 
In  pawion  and  imagination.  Were  open,  in  public  Woudera 
were  the  very  opposite.  36.  Miracles  were  wrought  by  power 
of  God,  Christ,  Holy  Spirit  and  nngela.  Wonders  by  witchei^ 
goblins,  demons  and  vilo  spirits.  86.  Miracles  were  wurthy  of  Ihfl 
character  of  their  author.  ^Vonders  are  in  exact  accord  with  low, 
vilo  character*  U  is  blaHphemy  to  attribute  tlicm  to  divinitr. 
37.  Miriidca  are  the  basis  of  a  sublime  syrteni  of  history,  moraja 
and  rilipion.  Wonders  are  not.  8S.  'Miraclea  rcvolulioniBed 
nien's  liies.  Reformed  the  wicked  and  elevated  the  degraded. 
Wonders  never  did,  but  rather  degraded. 

39.  Miracleit  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  world's  history. 
Apostles  died  for  tlicm.  So  did  a  church  of  glorious  mnrtyrx. 
The  political,  sociBl.  domestic,  mental,  moral  and  nli^ious  life 
of  the  euli^htened  world  is  based  on  them,  and  ha^i  Ijccn  moldcH 
fay  them.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  follownd  the  womlerK  40. 
Ine  evidence  of  miraclea  increases  with  time.  Their  gloHoui 
resulta  in  the  history  of  the  race  and  the  lives  of  men.  Tbt 
increase  in  freedom,  social  freedom  and  bappinewa,  in  donieatie 
happiness,  in  mcntul  power  and  purity,  in  niui'iil  life  mid  purily, 
"        a  religion  in  nntionn,  tin-  [.-li  .i:    n  ..i.  m.  i.'-  ..f  ;!■.■  n-r.  wro 
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)  thi- 
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mistake  or  falfchoiid.  as  Carpi'ii 
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r  miracles.  We  commend  to  Dr.  Carp^nUr  and  his  associates  in 
f  opinioD  these  reaxoaa,  ankiiig  a  cjirerul,  tbougbtful  cnnudemtinn 
C  of  tliem.  "  [f  I  had  not  done  workii  that  no  other  man  ever  did, 
1  they  hud  been  wiihoiit  lun.  If  you  believe  not  my  wordis  Wieve 
^  on  account  of  my  works  " — Jesus.  In  concluKton,  wc  enter  au 
f  eiornal  protest  Hgainnt  any  sucli  unfeir  system  of  reasoning  aa 
■  overlooks  the  above  radical  diffbrencw  between  the  iniraclw  of 
[  the  Ni'W  Testament  and  all  the  wonders,  na  thia  article  of  Oar- 


r  pe.ite 


}Vhat   mill  you   give   in   We  place  of  ChruHaviffff 


We  hare  alreaily  several  times  demonstrated,  by  an  appeal  to 
buman  nature,  aa  manifeBted  in  human  coiidoct,  an  revealed  to 
L  UB  by  hifltory,  ^igraphy  and  ethnology,  ttiat  man  is  a  religious 
[  being,  a  worshiping  being.  All  syslems  of  mental  pbiliisophy 
I  affirm  that  tliem  is  a  religious  element  in  man's  nature.  Pnre- 
y  Dology  says  that  it  is  composed  of  three  eaAential  elements  of 
r  man  B    mental    (^oii»litution — Veneration,    suirituality   and    am- 

I  BcientiouiinesB.  It  also  affirms  that  the  perfect  and  absolute  ol>- 
,  jeet  of  the  awe.  reverence,  worship,  love,  adoration  and  nspirn- 
,  iiua.  that  are  the  natural  expression  of  veneration,  is  God.  or  an 
j  Infinite,  Perfect  ami  Absolute  Being,  the  only  perfect  object  of 

I*  emotions  and  feelinga.  It  also  affirms  that  the  pcrfei^t  and 
f'Bbsi)luH!  object  of  spirituality  is  God,  who  is  Infiuite,  Atuwlule 
['Spirit.  It  abo  afiirnin  that  the  perfect  standard  and  authority 
L.  mnd  sanction  of  the  "  ouaht  *'  of  conscientioUNness,  "  I  owe  the 
[- doing  of  thic."  nnd  of  "duty,"  or  "This  act  in  due  to,"  ia  God, 
as  Ausolute  Lawgiver,  Ruler,  Judge  and  Executive.  All  human 
history  declares  that  man  is  a  woishipiug  being — that  he  will 
' '  become  like  the  Being  lie  worwhips — that  he  re^rds  this  Being  as 

II  tlie  supreme  intelligence,  knowing  what  is  right,  the  supreme 
r  model  of  what  is  right.  Then  religinn  is  the  regnant  element 
I  3n  mnu'B  nature,  in  determining  his  morality,  his  life  and  con- 
V duct.  Man,  then,  must  have  a  perfect  object  of  worvhip  na  an 
■.object  of  awe,  revereuce,  venemtioii,  love,  devotion  and  nnpiration, 

ji  n  model  and  ns  a  sanction  and  aothorily  for  what  »  right. 
U  a  matter  of  history,  religion  has  fumislied  to  government  and 
nw  Iheir  foundation,  to   morality  ita  sanction,  to   rcvolutiotl   ita 
spimtion,  animating  principle,  consolation   and   uasurance  of 
I  •iieceai'  and  reward,  to  puetnr  ita  exalted  themes,   to  painting 
L  and  sculpture  their  themes.     Kclitjion  has  l)een  the  regnant  prin- 
y  ciple  in  human  conduct,  a  dynamic  power  in  human  effort  and 
[  progrras,  originating  the  idta  and  aspiration  of  progresa,  giving 
I  tlie  first  impulses,  sustaining  man  In  his  eflbrta,  cheering  him  in 
^  bh  nniv'gles,  and   directing  and  controlling  his  efibrta.     The 
great  IcgisiatorK,  reformers,  poets,  moralists  of  all  ages,  the  men 
who  have  moved  the  world,  and  lifted  it,  have  been  men  of  re- 
ligious faith,  and  have  baaed   their  movements,   laws,  poems, 
morals  nnd  reforms  and  ideas  on  religion. 

on  know  and  feel  the  action  of  thiH  religious  element,  and 
ravings  for  the  Ab»nlule,True,  Beautiful  and  Gwid,OTG(A.. 
ce,  when  atheism  uiid  materiuluiu  ohVh  \\>t»»  Vu  «««»■  "^^  '"* 
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BiAv  kII  ivlli^on,  iIiIh  element  in  their  nnture,  rceliiw  that  a  rett 
lest  ntti'mpt  in  mnile  tii  sirimgle  it,  criea  out  in  toe  quee^lS. 
"  Whut  wtll  you  gire  Us  iu  itn  «[«»d?"  Tb«re  are  Dunu^cturii^' 
citii«.  Uii-  nninke  i>f  whose  runiiicuH  cnDtiiiuiUly  ubecure  the  tttin. 
There  nre  pcrwms  who  ivutk,  uiid  even  lii-e  in  mines,  Suuie  have 
bi'vn  Ixirii  and  roared  th^re.  Tbeir  nature  ba«  l>r>coDie  m  per- 
vertv'l  iind  abnormal  thut  it  can  nut  bear  the  light  of  llie  sun. 
It  is  ojiprciwivi'-  HuppoBe  thi»e  pcnsouB  were  [o  demiu)d  of  all 
the  rvHt  of  mankind  cW  thej  shut  out  tlie  sun  and  iis  light,  th« 
cry  of  re:i»on  would  Us  "  What  will  you  ^ve  iw  in  its  uleadT" 
And  mankind  would  piiy  but  litll*  attention  to  eulogies  on  tbe 
benignant  and  glurlnua  nature  of  goa,  that  never  xcorclieH  a«  does 
the  flun,  or  oppreiocit  with  ita  hout,  or  dazile»  the  fye  with  ita 
brilliaiiov.  They  would  (aire  but  liiile  about  ilie  (irolvsls  of  Hucb 
pcrwue  tliattliey  felt  no  need  of  the^un,  and  pit  along  better  with- 
out him  than  with  him.  Tliev  would  be  influenced  but  little 
by  aiinh  va^arie«  of  abnormal,  perverli^  nature,  Materialiatii 
have  felt  this  element  of  their  own  nature  strngglinj:  like  tba 
TilauH  under  the  mountalna  of  sophistry  they  have  pili>d  on  it. 
Tliey  have  felt  the  preMure  of  this  demand  of  tbe  buniaii  wml, 
when  presenting  their  spirit-murdering  policy  for  ncivnlaiioe. 
Cumle,  afU>T  H^iending  a  life  in  denouncin}:  religion,  and  in  try- 
ing to  exterininnte  it,  at  last  plucked  out  the  eye  of  religion, 
drove  out  the  spirit  of  the  ey^tem,  and,  with  the  corpso  IcA,  cou- 
Htructed  tlie  "  reliuion  of  bumunity."  Hia  owu  nature  wa»  not 
ulufled,  and  be  found  other  naturen  wore  not  satlaflett,  unleaa 
this  element  were  gratified.  Even  the  cool,  rational,  logical 
Mill  approved  of  tb'is  o^-siem,  lo  a  certain  extent,  but  would 
substitute  private  adoration  of  woman  rm  the  religion.  Flare  ibe 
Owens  and  DenUm  run  into  snirilinm.  Ingersoll  and  otlten-  show 
tundeiK-ies  the  same  way.  All  prove  that  ibey  Imve  a  r<-ligioua 
nature  that  they  unn  not  extirpule,  and  witniw  elaniors  they  cau 
not  itille.  All  tljcBe  attempts  Ui  griitify  it  are  like  those  gf 
Conite,  an  emptying  of  tbe  saoramenlal  eup  of  reliaion  of  tiiB 
wine  of  the  real  presence,  Dei^,  and  then  deifying  ihe  cup. 

Hut  some  ittteini>t  to  meet  this  demand  by  pertncss,  dogmatiast 
and  ridicule,  that  is  often  real  arrognnee  and  imuitcnce.  One  of 
Hu-  lnte*t  attrmpls  of  this  kind  ihat  we  have  seen  is  a  little  tract 
from  the  Ktmton  Invntigalor  office,  entitled,  Sellgim;  An  Jnfi- 
df[»  Arawer  M  the  QufMiOii,  "  Wlmt  Witl  You  dive  U>  In  JU 
I'laivr'  It  commences— "The  advocate  of  freethonght  is  oftttti 
asked,  wlien  he  li>s  ea|>osed  the  alisurcfities  of  the  Christian  r 
lij;iin>,  WUAT  HE  PBOltMSBS  TO  GIVE  IN  ITS  PLACE?  Our  re^ 
is  ( iiiid  « I-  presume  it  is  the  reply  of  infidels  generally)  U>at  ^ 
TL'^'iird  (.'liri»<'Hnity  ua  a  system  of  superstition,  and  can  not  i^ 
tliMt  liny  UiinK  i«  needed  in  it«  place  except  a  knowledge  of  iL. 
TftutHS  OF  Natcee,  which  Christianity  eontradicla,  and  whleik 
mu«t  neccMarily  replace  it  when  belief  in  thnt  system  in  de- 
atrojfed.  If  Clrristianily  is  a  superstition,  we  dii  not  want 
another  superslilion  to  supersede  it.  When  one  falsehood  la 
expowd,  we  do  not  want  anothr^r  falsehood  to  take  Its  place.  ~  ~ 
mn  I'afoHoeiit  is  not  at  all  atarmcd  at  the  thought  that  t~ ' 
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le  from  wliich  he  is  re- 
r  Up  liBB  bppn  *n  fiirtu 
n  mcdicsl  vkill,  liiMv  not 
o  give  me  in  tlie  plst 


dlse;iin>  is  nit  to  tube  the  place  of  the  n 
fovpring.  The  vit'tiili  of  eoiwu  nipt  ion, 
nntp  as  to  obtsin  relief  from  his  diseflne 
My:  'DiKitor,  now  what  ilo  you  propose  t 
of  fo nail mpt ion  V  Ho  docs  not  iniHgine  tlmt  the  old  tirwsw 
should  be  replaced  bv  rheumntlum,  gniit  or  tlc-doitlooreiijt,  The 
remnral  of  diKensc  ih  Inllowed  by  health,  and  iienlth  in  the 
iiiitiiral  condition  of  tlie  human  BjBteni,  in  vhich  it  in  nble  to 
receive  and  anwmilnte  the  nutriment  re<jiiii'ed  to  give  vijtor  nnd 
Btrcngth  to  the  body.  So  the  rejection  of  the  fable*,  flctinns  and 
false  dognins  of  any  svstpni  of  nuperBiitlon,  in  which  a.  man  has 
been  educated,  leave*  him  in  a  hpHlth^jncntnl  ondition — a  con- 
dition favorable  to  the  ncceptnnce  and  nnpreciation  of  the  (each- 
ingB  of  itcienL-c,  art,  bictory  and  pbilow>pliy,  which  conmitute  the 
proper  food  of  the  human  mind,  and  art>  eHsential  to  ita  px- 
pnnaion  and  development,  m  physical  food  is  to  \be  health  of 
the  body." 

If  we  accept  the  stnt<>ment  of  the  CB«e  nwrnmed  in  this  extract, 
the  nnBwer  \*  cieiir  unii  *ntbfiii't»ry.  But  let  ur  analyse  it.  We 
object  to  the  nmirpalion  of  the  title  "freethinker"  bv  the 
infidel,  and  of  "  frrethoiight "  for  his  nvntcm.  The  disciples  of 
Jeaus  arc  the  freest  thinKers  in  the  world.  "  If  the  truili  make 
you  treenail  shall  bo  free  indeed."  They  are  jnst  w  free  fm  the 
truth.  They  think  just  ait  free  an  the  truth.  The  truth  ia  free- 
thought.  IJcense  la  not  liWrty,  nor  i<  rejection  of  tmih  ftee- 
thouKht,  but  ulavefT  to  error.  Then  we  object  to  the  lawleM 
dlsclplea  of  error,  wlio  are  in  Imnilnite  to  it»  caprice,  ui^urping 
ihcw  noble  wordn.  It  Is  amumed  that  Chrinlienitv  u»iir;>s  the 
plai-e  of  the  iriithn  of  uniure.  The  infidel  can  not  name  one 
truth  of  natnre  that  Christianity  ho*  dethroned.  The  truths  of 
morality  do  not  u»iirp  the  place  of  the  trutlix  of  phvtacHl  wience. 
It  is  nmumed  that  It  contradicia  them.  The  infidel  can  not 
name  one  sentence  irf  the  New  Tetilament  that  cuntradic'tB  a 
Binjtlc  truth  of  nature.  It  i»  auRumed  ihut  Christianity  in  super- 
Btiiion.  It  in  religion,  the  normal  csprewion  and  grati flex t ion 
of  the  rejrnnnt  element  of  oar  nature,  and  the  remedy  fbr  super- 
Ptilion.  If  religion  be  a  pervumion  of  our  nature,  what  in  its 
mirritnl  uwt  Comte  and  Mill  confeta  relijrton  is  the  normal  use 
ofnn  element  in  our  nature.  CltrlBihiniiy  it  compared  to  a  dix- 
PHBC,  and  eatirpnting  it  in  like  reBlifring  a  man  to  health.  Now, 
there  is  a  beauty  in  that  conipariBon  we  want  to  con!>ider.  Eto- 
luiionixts  axenre  uh  nmn  i»  the  highest  pnnluct  of  the  law  of 
evolution,  that  coiitfolB  bII  thinpi.  We  ate  lo  irtudy  tbtJi  law, 
and  conform  to  ita  ongoings  in  time-fUrcnniioi>.  They  awnre  ue, 
also,  that  mnn  began  in  Bujicrsititimi.  In  n-ligion.  Tfien,  aeeorrt- 
ing  to  the  illtisl ration,  IhiaBUprenie  law  of  the  uiilvente,  tbii*  low 
of  evoltrtion.  thai  we  ar*  to  uludy  and  conform  to.  hs*  given  uc, 
an  its  hlghent  exprewion.  a  lot  of  ronsumptives,  a  lot  of  creatures 
Trnivprmlly  diwa^ed  and  abnormal.  How  did  the  Eulide)  rixa 
above  tliiii  abnononl  and  dlHenwd,  consumptive  condilii>n  7  How 
did  he  Icnrn  that  it  wne  a  diicare.  and  that  his  cough  was  not 
nwmsIT    How  did  he  cure  it?    If  ntitiiw,^  \h«  \»«  <i^  «hOwi-  I 
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o  study,  nnd  Ic  wliii-h  we  itre  l«  oonfonn.  Ii 


tinn  tknt  v 

Kiveii  iiH,  UK  il*  higlie*!  ejiprei         ■  s  "    n 

Ii'iw  did  the  infidel  find  nut  thnt,  in  thia.  it*  cniwuing  t!fluTt,« 
u  diaeuMHl  nnd  nbnorauil?  Wlmt  wen:  liiH  duta,  wh&l  did  r 
6ludy,  wliiit  wtw  bin  itUndardT  If  human  nature  be  thus  disdu 
Knd  abnorma),  how  did  hn  And  it  oitt?  He  must  liitve  it  difleN 
naturu  from  olliere.  Tiien.  if  it  haa  been  ro  univermily  (" 
eitiuHl,  Hbiiornial  and  deceived  and  deceiving,  in  what  cna  4 

The  teaching  of  nnture  ie  thnt  man  is  a  religious  being,  r 
ion  is  health,  HUperatiiion  w  diseaHe,  and  atheism  ia  uicide. 
atheist  is  like  the  mad-man,  who  would  pluck  out  his  e^e  to  g 
rid  of  a  atve  on  the  lid.  ChriHtinnity  is  a  healthy  use  at  mu 
nature.     It  cures  disease,  HU|>erstitiDn,  and  saves  from  euid* 

atheism.    Then  it  is  assumed  tliut  h)  remove  reli^oi.  ..  

the  highest  expression  and  declaration   of  hia  supreme    law  ( 
evolution,  to  extirnato  what  h*s  in  all  human  exjieriencc  been  t* 
rtsuaut  element  of  man's  nature,  10  to  restore  it  to  health, 
will  then  be  able  to  receive  fimd  and  assimilate  it.    Now  w»  m 
what  truth  can  man  receive  after  rejecting  religion  that  he  c 
not  receive  now?     Wlmt  intiuence  will  rejecting  relJKion  hava 
ou  his  receiving  a  single  truth  that  theiuQdcl  olTersI    The  offer  ia 
tike  that  ofa  quack,  who  learning  that  aper<on  hna  perverted  food. 
especially  that  containing  curbun  and  saccharine  matter,  shauM 
advise  him  to  eliminate  out  of  his  food  theae  elements,  ir~~*  —  ' 
■ontial  of  all  to  life  and  strength,  thnthe  ma]' be  able  to  reoeiveu 
assimilate  minor  elements.  Cotumonsense  would  say  that  bed.- 
make  a  right  use   of  these  vitally  essential   elements,  and  1 
oliininaie  them.      It  would  say  that  the  elements  left  would  ii, 
usele^a  without    the  uses  met  by  the  elements  it  is  proposed Jjj 
eliminate.    So  in  this  case  we  advise  to  make  right  use  of  ti| 
regnant  element  in  man's  nature,  religion,  and  it  wiU  aid  in  J 
right  use  of  all  the  inSdel  prates  so  much  about 
necessary,  as  the  ruling  element,  to  a  right  use  of  what  he  < 
tiniially  harps  over.    The  rejection  of  religjor 

Biiry  to  a  healthy  state  of  tlie  mind  to  rece. , .__ 

loHonhy  and  any  other  truth,  than  the  rejection  of  all  carbon  0_^ 
SBCcnarine  matter,  out  of  food,  is  neccasary  to  a  use  of  the  nthor 
elements.  Ou  the  contrary  a  retention  and  r)ru)ior  use  of  religion 
is  as  essential  to  the  perfection  of  other  truth,  and  to  their  proper 
use  and  action,  as  these  two  elements  are  to  the  u»o  and  portec- 
tion  of  the  action  of  other  elements  in  ToihI.  It  is  aasunied  thnt 
religion  usurni  the  ;>lRCe  of  the  teachings  of  science,  art  and 
philosophy.  Now,  will  he  name  one  whose  place  it  usurps? 
What  suigle  truth  has  he  that  the  Christian  has  not  at  perfeetly 
nshef  f«ay,  we  will  say  that  the  Christian  has  it  iu  a  sense  that 
he  lias  not,  and  a  higher  sense.  Take  any  truth  in  science,  art, 
jiliilosophy  or  history,  ami  the  Christian  has  with  it  the  ideas  of 
relieion,  Ood  as  author  of  truth,  of  all  truth,  of  all  beauty,  uU 
goodncbs.  He  has  an  inlinitcly  higher,  purer,  lunier  and  more 
spii'itual  idea  of  these  truths  than  the  atheist  cun  have. 

"But  suppose  we  descend  to  particulars,  to  iJluBtrulc  the  faotj 
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every  falw  doctrine  of  Christinnity  we  give  the  truth, 
nonil  preccjil,  of  wbicli  tbc  doctrine  is  a  \irtiiftl  deuml. 
uf  till'  ildclritic  that  nil  men  are  ninnen<  through  AHhiu'k 
I  eating  an  apple  six  thouxand  jeara  ago,  wc  teacli 
niiei*  or  transgresHora  only  so  fnc  as  they  disre^rd 
rtbe  Iawh  and  conditiunK  on  which  depend  man  a  iihyaicnl, 
lal  and  moral  well-being."  There  are  four  miKjeprewD- 
u  that  extract.  It  misrepreaents  the  Scriptural  doctrine 
of  sin,  It  D-'pnuientM  Clirutinnity  na  denying  whul  he  prcaenti). 
It  represents  the  Bcriplural  doctnne  for  sin  an  usurping  the  place 
of  what  he  preisehtM.  It  aasumea  what  he  prebentn  to  be  a  Huhati' 
tute  for  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  sin.  The  Bible  snvs  man  waa 
created  pure,  and  be  must  have  been,  if  created  by  such  a  Being, 
a«  reason  declares  must  have  been  hia  Creator.  It  declares  ho 
violated  law.  He  disregarded  the  conditions  of  hie  phyuical, 
mental  and  moral  nature.  There  was  a  first  ain.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  others.  The  conaequences  of  this  transgreasioo  afifect«d 
man's  i>o9terity.  Were  hereditary.  Soteacheeexpcrience  andcom- 
mon  sense.  Then  there  is  noerrorin  the  Bible  statement  It 
teaches  ax  a  part  of  the  truth  his  doctrine,  and  his  doctrine  is 
only  a  part  of  the  truth.  There  is  no  conflict,  and  he  has  HUbsti- 
tuted  nothing  fbra  particle  of  seJipturol  teaching. 

"  In  place  of  the  doctrine  ^inl  there  is  no  other  way  to  be  aavcd 
from  sin  than  through  the  blood  nnd  merileof  Jevus  Christ,  wc  tench 
tliat  man  can  be  saved  from  tin  only  by  avoiding  a  sinful  coune 
of  life  ;  and  that  he  will  be  tar  more  likely  to  do  thia  bv  trying 
to  improve  his  own  blood  and  merits  than  by  depending  on 
the  blood  and  merits  of  any  Iwidy  else."  Christianity  teaches 
must  clearly  that  men  can  be  saved  from  the  consequences  of  sin 
only  by  avoiding  a  siiifUl  cuurac  of  life.  There  is  not  an  idea  that 
be  presents  that  is  not  (ircsented  by  Christianity.  Men  have  to 
improve  tlieir  own  blood  and  merits;— so  Christianity  teailtet^ 
But  the  order  of  history  and  natare  is  tlie  elevation  of  the  fallen 
■rd  degraded  and  lowly  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  good  and  exalted. 
The  atonement  of  Jesus  meets  a  want  in  our  nature  that  nothing 
else  can.  It  is  suited  to  man's  wants.  It  eaves  man  from  mu. 
Would  preaching  evolution  do  what  Christianity  hna  to  save  men 
from  ain  ?  Christianity  requires  a  man  to  tic  far  more  sinleea  than 
does  materialism,  and  given  him  the  way  demanded  by  his  natnre 
to  acconiplisli  it.  But  where  did  this  writer  get  hIa  idea  uf  nn 
and  righteousneaa  and  law  and  pood  f  Not  in  hia  evolution  of 
matter  and  force,  in  which  the  strongeat  aurvivee.  I'hat  givea  no 
freedom,  nn  moral  quality,  no  moral  action.  He  ^ts  his  ideas 
that  he  tries  to  wield  against  Cliristianity  from  Chnstianity.  He 
steals  them  from  what  he  would  destroy.  His  system  of  evolution 
of  matt«T  and  force  would  never  give  them.  "  Instead  of  the  rite 
of  baptism,  we  would  encourage  the  practice  of  bathing,  having 
more  faith  in  the  physical  hydropathic  mialitiosof  water  than  in 
the  spiritual  efficacy  of  water,  Itelievingttiat  cleanliness  is  of  more 
impiirlaiice  than  giMlltnetu,"  This  atiitement  ia  an  insuh  to  rom- 
noM  sense.  It  represents  haptitm  as  HulMtituled  by  Cliristianity 
fbr  bathing.    I  can  have  all  the  iMthing  lie  can,  all  the  hydra 
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patliic  i^fi^ls  dT  vraler.  All  inMitntiMin  havr  onlinatif^m.  Tliia 
writer  Bubiuitti^d  bi  munj  when  lie  Iwciuiie  n  Miinoii.  ('hristino- 
ily  baa  the  urdinaiicp  of  Iwptiftm — a  btruutifMl  iiiiil  ex|irn*<iv«  syni* 
bol  and  rite  o(  iuiliatbn.  lie  cAn  no  mnrp  nuWitiitc  bnthiiig 
ii<r  bnptiBm  tlmii  he  mo  cotninxtg  oiiu'5  brud  for  mi  cmtii  of  iiintig- 
urailun,  Auaiii,  wUile  Cbrb-tiaiiitjr  atioTv  nil  Hysieiiin  tt-avfava 
purity  And  cTennlinew,  Jl  U  not  true  thnt  dt-iknlinpiw  of  ifrwri  ia 
of  more  imporIuui.-e  tlinn  bviug  iu  Kpiril  !iki-  tlii?  pertcot 
Xur  do  tliw«  coiifiict.    TliP  truly  ^nhI  perwm  will  bv  u  vli 

Kreon.     They  nrp  not  aiitnponiHla,  as  tliis  writer  rcpreiwntit  tl 
t  kindred  CKcellcni.TB.    Thi»  misrcprcHcntution  in  all  thci 
this  nriiule. 

"  For  tilt  doctrine  of  rpgcnemtinii,  or  the  new  birth,  we  . 
ptHie  t(i  Bulwtitutc  geuerkl  infonnntinn  rrepivting  the  Uw« 
liijnitb  mid  repruduction,  ki  w  U)  Insurt-  ibo  fteiiemlion  of  hi 
h'iiiL's  under  circuiimtiiuccH  fHvurablfi  to  their  phyitical  and 
di^viAupnictit,  thereby  rcnderiug  n-gcncnition  unnecAannr. 
sburt,  we  would  have  human  bvini^  bom  right  the  Br»  tfiiifc 
thnt  nobody  would  imagine  thnt  tlicy  nt^eil  to  be  bom  agMi 
Now  that  iH  griMM  niiiircpmientntion.  The  CliHittinn  ~~  ~*~ 
the  luWBUf  being,  and  uxe  nil  thi-  monnii  nnd  knowledge  tiiiii  ine 
DiatorialUt  c«n  have,  and  have  hit)  ehildrcn  b'>rii  w  fvrfii-il)-  n!i 
the  materiuliiO.  There  is  nothing  in  UbriHianity  thnt  t-um-U  in 
the  way.  It,  by  iU  pure  tenchingti  in  n?gnrd  to  this  relation  n:\i\  pa- 
rental reB]Jon9ibility,  secureB  xuch  r»«ulli  After  our  children  ure 
bom,  Chntttinnity  gives  ihem  a  guide  in  Kutrdance  with  Uietr 
nature.  It  regriturates  them  when  born  wrung.  Materialistn  can 
not  dii  this.  When  he  lias  done  all  he  cnn  by  nntuml  law,  chil- 
dren will  need  Christianity  and  itH  regeneration,  "  Fur  prayer 
we  Hubstitute  self-relinnce  and  trust  in  the  nnivcrsality  and  uni- 
formity of  natural  htw.  No  mannn  ciime9  br  prayer ;  so  we  de- 
pend upon  our  own  esertions  for  food,  Tfie  lightning  in  not 
turned  rram  itseoiime  by  clasped  and  iipliftod  hands ;  so  we  look 
to  the  lightning-niil,  rather  than  to  the  "  Lord,"  for  safety  >n^| 
proteetion  in  u  tenipcst  on  land  or  at  wn."  This  is  gnwi  mia^™ 
presontalion  again.  Fraver  is  not  in  conflii^  with  the  uniforiai 
of  nature's  Inwe.  This  wfiole  materialistic  mi*>reprc»ODtation  1 ' 
tio  higher  than  tbod  and  material  law  and  matter.  Prayer 
part  ot  a  perfect  moral  government  of  God  over  hia  mtional  crea>- 
tureflj  in  which  the  matt«r  that  this  writer  <ieiBe«  ia  the  servant 
of  spirit  that  he  seems  ignorant  of.  TheChrintinn  labors  for  fiiod, 
and  usca  the  lightning-rod  as  much  ns  he  does.  Chrislinnity 
does  not  conflict  with  this.  This  entire  sentence  is  bo  j^ross  a 
miareprcaentiitiiin  as  to  be  a  falsehood.  The  Clmstian  hits  every 
use  nod  knowled^  of  nature  that  the  jnaterialiat  has,  and'  in  the 
spiritual  and  religious  world  he  hat  truth  and  hlessinga  that  the 
inatcrintt«l  ignores.  He  can  make  a  higher  and  better  n^  of  na- 
ture than  the  nmterialiet ;  for  he  can  study  and  believe  Une  who 
created  and  mics  it. 

"  luntciid  of  holding  up  to  la«y  nnd  seUiJi  people 
idleiiPM  iind  iw-nlin-iinginf;  in  unother  world,  as  one 
up  .1  [liccu  of  mciit  fcir  a  dog  to  jump  at,  we  loach  the  duty 
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permnnl  elTbrt  oa  the  pttrt  of  all  to  realise  our  dreams  of  a  tru« 
Heaven  in  thi«  world — the  only  world  IChriittiaus,  BpiritiHU  and 
Free  Religionists  to  tlie  cortrary  notwitlmtanding,)  that  any  boriy 
jtnm/w  any  thing  about."  This  ie  full  of  mixrepreeentationK.  Cbria- 
liaiiily  doen  otit  offer  heaven  tu  iaxy  or  wlfiHii  |>eople.  It  enjoins 
self-deiiial,  Helt^apri Being  toil  for  other*,  an  the  way  to  reiu-b 
heaven,  because  the  na^  to  fit-one  for  it.    The  idea  of  mvb  diar- 

'  n  reB<^hing  heaven  ia  repugnant  to  its  entire  spirit  and  teaeh- 
iiiu.  It  doee  nut  teach  thai  eternity  In  Heaven  will  be  spent  in 
idleneae  and  pHalm -Hinging.  I  do  not  read  it  in  the  New  Teuta- 
it.  The  idea  that  Christianity  presents  Heaven  to  skicli  per- 
i  in  Buch  a  way  ia  an  insult,  and  cnu  unly  be  excused  on  the 
ground  of  ignorance,  whieh  itself  ix  inexcusable.  The  C'hriitian 
can  make  a  heaven  of  this  world  as  well  as  the  malerialint,  and, 
indeed,  he  alone  can.  Where  did  thif  writer  get  hiii  ideas  of  mo- 
rality and  goodneiB  and  self-sac riUce,  that  will  make  a  heaven  of 
this  earth  ?  Certainly  not  in  an  evolution  of  irrational  matter  and 
force,  by  means  of  a  brutal,  selfish  struggle  tor  life,  in  which  the 
Btrongeat  survives?  What  is  the  materialiist  doing  to  make  a 
heaven  of  this  world?  Where  arc  his  iniHsiDnaries ?  his  Young 
Men's  Christian  Aworiations,  Sunday  8ch(«ls,  reformatory  a»>n- 
ciatioDS,  and  movements  to  make  the  world  better?  Where  are  hl« 
martyr  philanthropii'ts  ?  Boasting  that  they  have  the  numbereand 
wealth,  they  do  not  spend  for  humanity  one  dollar  where  the 
CliriHtian,  m  caricatured  in  this  article,  spends  tens  of  thousands. 
Making  a  heaven  of  this  earth,  as  ChriHtianity  propones  to  do, 
and  in  (he  only  way  it  can  he  done,  is  the  way  to  prepare  fur  the 
future  world ;  and  prepiiring  for  the  future  world  is  the  way  to 
make  a  heaven  of  this  world,  just  as  making  a  right  use  of  youth 
is  the  wav  to  prepare  for  manhood.  FIuw  would  it  sound  to  say 
lu  the  child  :  Instead  of  holding  up  a  noble  manhood,  aa  a  piece 
of  meat  for  a  dog  to  jump  at,  De'ore  your  lazy  iuclinations,  we 
will  tench  you  to  make  all  you  can  of  youth  ?  Can  a  noble  man- 
Jiood  encourage  idleness?  Is  not  preparing  for  it  the  right  use 
of  youth? 

"  Instead  of  attempting  to  frighten  children  of  various  ngea 
with  the  wicked  vagary  of  a  hike  of  (ire  and  brimstone,  in  which 
God  will  punish  his  children  cti-ruiilly,  for  their  mistakes  and 
fallacies,  we  endeavor  to  deter  men  from  wrong-doing  by  show- 
ing (hat  nature  punishes  eveo'-^here  thoae  who  disobey  her  man- 
dates, that  ahe  jud^B  the  onbnder  without  the  delay  or  circum- 
locution of  court  trials,  and  executea  her  sentence  with  simplic- 
ity, dircctneBB  and  the  most  rigid  impartiality."  The  Cbrixtmn 
knows  and  believes  in  the  laws  of  nature,  as  eftabliahed  by  God, 
as  mncii  an  the  materialiat.  He  knows  men  do  not  receive  in 
this  Mforld  all  the  punixbrnent  due  their  crimes,  in  n  majority  of 
Ciisc*.  He  believes  in  a  righteous  ruler  who  rules  in  the  moral 
world,  and  will,  with  infinite  wisdom,  render  lo  each  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works.  But  let  us  take  out  that  convenient  pe^ 
Bonificution  and  read  it  us  the  inuteriulist  ought  to  present  it,  I 
"We  deter  men  from  wnmg-doing  by  showing  that  Wind,  irra- 
tional  matter  and   force  every-wherc  |>uiiie>!i  tliose  who  disobey  i 
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their  tnan'Ialtw,  that  Uiej  judge  th^  offender  Htid  execute  t 

wtitL-n(«  witli  sinmlidtv,  uirectu«s»  Ami  iin|>Hrtiiilicy-" 

sTnU-ni  rnn  llicn:  lie  »iiv  inaiid>ti»,  juil^iii-iil  iir  srnltrii(,-e.  t>r  ex 

iurcc     Man  <?heiit»  U  out  of  all   ttic  ^rstiflcAlion   li 
■void  bciii|!  cru»hc^.     If  be  makua  a  miWMlcubttiin  1 
cniHhm  bim.     Any  talk  of  law.  ut  Judi^uient,  or  wnl^ncc, 
»bxurt].      All  tliio  i«  stolen  frooi  rcligioii,  nnd  uw>d  in  a  pin' 
cal  attempt  to  di-atpij  it     "Imteaaaf  eiiiurtiiig  m> 
pare  for  death,  He  try  lo  teach  them  liow  to  live,  belit 
a  fiiithful  discharge  of  the  dutiw  of  this  Jifc  b  the  only  seiM_ 
ble  prcparatiun  Kir  death  tliiU  can  be  niHde."    Agiiin,  we  ba«4 
niiHre|ireaerilutioii  in  [rreseiiiing  tliini:>)  as  luitagonMtic  that  art 
uot.    Ohriitiiuiity  teaches  that  a  faithful  ditcbai^  of  the  dutki, 
of  ihu  lift!  it)  the  pivparatiuii  fur  Ui^ath,  and  it  tvllx  how  ii  is  Ui  hm'M 
done,  in  diHchar^  of  uuf  diitic*  to   Ooil,  our  fdluw-meii,  audi 
Duraelvco.    Malerialiiun  nn>uld  not  htivv  the  idea  of  duty  in  Iblcl 
life,  exoepl  a«  it  gets  it   hum  ivligion.      lt«  brutal  slru]i;gl«  tuTS 
life  with  aurviral  of  stmngval,  never  gave   the  idea  this 
stole  fn>m  rdig[nn. 

"  lu  the  place  of  ihc  ordinary  obeervance  of  llie  Sabbath,  waj 
favor  Hpending  the  day  in  a  natural  pleitmnt  mannei^-inakioi 
it  a  day  of  reat  and  recreation,  of  plciwure  and  proGt,  allowiiM 
every  one  to  follow  llie  bfut  of  his  own  Incliuation,  pn>TiileL 
lie  does  not  inU-rforo  with  th«  righta  of  oihers."     Would  yoBL 
have  any  day  at  all  1     Cliristianity  teai'hen  man  to  spend  thatS 
day  in  re>t  and  recrealiun  by  cultivating;  his  hi);)ier  nnture  and  | 
his  Mpiriiual  well-being.    Is  there  no  reerention  or  profit  except  I 
in  more  material  phj-Mcal   pli.*aHur(i  1    Wnnhip  of  a  perfect  he-  1 
in^,  elevating  praixe  and  8ong,  and  tisteaing   to  the  most  ex-  I 
alt<>d   theme*  of  momiliiy  ancT  religion,  is  a   rational   way  of  f 
spending  the  day.    Alt  smiuld   be  inclined  to  spend  it  in  that  i 
way.     Then   Christianity  gives   ue  the    ratiunut  method,   and  ] 
where  it   is  ohxerved   in  that  way  people  have    rational    enjoy- 
mi'nt    in  it,  uiid    there  alone.      "In«teiid  of  building  churches 
and  dedicating  tliein  to  the  Lord,  we  prefer  to  build  ocliool- 
houi«es  and  inatitutionn  of  useful  learning,  aud    devote  them  to 
the  iid  van  eminent  of  man.^     There  is  inexfireiuible   imuudenca 
in  that  fttaicment.    Docs  building  churches  interfere  wlin  build- 
ing Hcliuol-hciuwo  and    invtitutions  of  learning?    We  can  have  i 
chtirchtM  in  which    the   highest  in«truciion   is  civen,   on   thn 
highest  topics  moral  nnd  religious  education,  and  have  achool- 
liuiueH  a«  wtdl  a«  the  inlidul.     We  have  the  ma»t  «eh.ols  whers 
we  have  the  inoNt  cburehes.     Churches  have  given  rine  to  educa- 
tion and  schools.    They  have  followed  the  woric  of  churchea. 
Christianity  nnd  Chri^itian  benevuli-nce  founded  the  first  schools 
and  our  college*.     How  many  colle)^  htw  inHdelity  founded  T 
How  many  mission  schools  in  this  or  in  heathen  or  other  landat 
It  has  not  a  college  today  exnept  where  il  has  stolen,  '     ' 
risy,  in  profensiiig  to  believe  what  !t  did  nut,  schiiula  t 
Ohristiun  benevolence.      Inlidclity  rules  in  many  •cbooU  uoir, 
but  it  stole  thcni,  by  hypocri^iy,  from  Ohristiiio  bcneficenw. 
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"For  preacliingof  theologinng,  who  an  bnrping  continunlly  on 
the  inyBitries  of  anotlier  world,  while  they  are  unahlo  to  give  ub 
any  information  rcupticting  matlew  of  interest  in  thia,  we  are 
trying  to  Hut>»tilul«  the  tcnchings  of  sciputinte,  philomphcrii, 
pocu,  ugriculturalisU,  mcclianicB,  the  tenvhiiiga  of  m«u  whoae 
ktuilleii  and  pursuit*  nudify  them  for  puhlir  edueatun).  As  a 
Buhaiitute  for  the  fables  of  the  Bible  we  oHIt  the  eurions  and 
instructive  fdcWi  of  modem  Bcienee,  astronomy,  geology  and 
chemistry.  Sueh  is  our  answer  to,  What  will  jou  give  us  in  the 
plaee  of  ChristianityT"  Again,  we  have  the  same  dirtionesly  in 
representing  things  as  aniagonista  that  are  not,  and  that  Chrisli- 
Hiiity  will  have  to  be  removed  before  IIiih  work  can  be  done. 
Preaehefs  know  as  mueh  of  this  world  an  iBe  infidel.  Wo  have 
MX  days  for  what  be  nrates  about,  and  one  day  for  the  exalted 
themes  at  religion  and  morality.  We  have  as  much  of  the  in- 
Mruction  of  scientistn,  philnmphers,  etc.,  us  the  mBt<iriali«t  has  or 
can  have,  aud  religion  teaches  us  how  to  make  a  right  use  of 
them,  and  gives  to  them  a  meaning  that  materiatifm  can  not. 
We  have  the  most  of  these  things  where  we  have  the  moat  Ctiris- 
ttanity.  Theologians  hav«  been  the  best  educators  of  the  world, 
ftnd  ito  leaders  in  thought.  Wo  cnn  have  all  the  science  the 
inlidel  can,  and  the  Bible  for  nian'a  religious  nature  And  moral 
nature,  and  to  give  a'use  of  these  things  that  he  can  never  have. 
Then  we  protest  against  amuminp  that  religion  is  a  perver- 
sion of  man's  nature;  against  aenuming  that  it  excludes  a  single 
idea— that  thia  writer  offera  in  its  place;  against  the  utter  <Ub- 
bonesty  of  representing  it  aa  an  enemy  of  one  of  these  truths; 
■gainst  claiming  that  it  must  be  rejected  to  enable  us  lo  have 
and  use  these  truths;  against  the  infidel  impudently  arrogating 
to  himself  the  learning  science  and  the  schools  and  reforms  ana 
philanthropy  of  the  w  rid  aga  nst  b  s  offering  to  us,  instead  of 
('hristianity,  what  Chist  a  ty  (,ave  to  us,  and  we  have  already 
in  consequence  of  Chr  st       tv     Colonel  Etlian  Allen  was  taken 

Iirisoner  during  the  RevotuCi  nary  war,  and  taken,  in  chains,  to 
England.  As  the  ship  was  k  ving  the  shore  of  America,  a 
British  officer  said  to  illen  who  lay  manacled  on  deck,  looking 
at  his  native  land  for  perhapit,  the  last  time:  "Allen,  if  you 
Will  quit  the  rebels,  ana  do  all  you  can  for  the  king,  he  will 
give  you  all  the  land  you  can  see  off  there  in  New  Jersey." 
"That  reminds  me,"  aaid  Allen,  "of  what  I  read  in  the  good 
bofik.  The  devil  uflercd  the  ^viour  of  the  world  all  the  world 
if  he  would  worship  him.  The  rascally  old  scoundrel  did  not 
own  a  foot  of  land  or  a  thing  in  creation.  They  all  belon^d 
to  the  one  to  whom  he  offered  them,  and  he  had  lieeu  tryine 
to  eU-a,\  Ihem  for  thoiuands  of  ycani,  and  every  thing  lie  had 
in  his  clutches  he  had  stolen  from  the  one  to  whom  he  now 
offered  them."  The  ofler  of  this  infidel  writer,  to  pve  us  ce^ 
tain  things  instead  of  Christianity,  is  precisely  like  it.  And  as 
the  rightful  owner  said  to  his  imi>udt>nt,  deceitful  tempter,  so 
we  say  to  all  such  offent.  "  Get  behind  an,  deceiver.  It  is  writ- 
ten, 'Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Uim  only 
■halt  thou  serve.' " 
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MttteriaStm  and  ChritlianUf  Vonlratted, 

Hiiti  liaa  to  nive  in  hi«  life  Uiese  prnlilem*:  I.  Rtbici  4 
moraU.  It.  Pit ituvophjr— menial  wience  id  all  ilepHrtnifnto- 
phy«ics  or  nnturnl  science  in  all  depnrtnionta.  III.  PuliUca  « 
guveniriit'ut.  IV.  Fiimily  or  rfcimeainr  institniion*.  V.  Ktciet 
or  Moitil  Hnd  ueij-hborliood  ri'Ulions.  VI.  ArU,  liite  krU,  mi. 
the  um'ful  nrta.  Kia  nature,  eurrouiKlings  aijil  niinta  couiiwl  liid| 
to  nitcinpt  H  ulution  of  the»e  problema,  and  be  hns  tn  niake 
practlual  «m».j  aK  their  solution  in  his  life.  Twii  ayMvm*  a 
inmles  of  thought  hftve  oontmlle<l  men  in  their  soluliuiiB  uT  Uia 
Iiriiblenifi,  And  the  sjntemn  tlicy  have  wrought  out  ID  aniiitto 
oF  ilietD— llio  religious  ur  Bpirituiil,  and  the  irrcligioua  or  mntet' 
atlHtic.  All  KVHteins  uf  reli^oii  have  acooiinted  lur  th«  origin  o 
existences  and  ^enomena,  which  Is  th«  basic  jdm  of  all  «lw,  al 
hnvc  bn.'wd  all  these  pniblems  on  the  idea  of  divine  power,  m 
thority  and  govemmeut.  This  idea  hiu  dct«rniiiied  the  solulfoi 
of  nil  thet«  problems,  and  molded  and  controlled  the  constitutioi 
of  the  family,  the  society,  the  stnte,  and  nlsti  thn  maral«,  Ht4| 
and  science  and  philoeophv  of  mankiud.  from  hii*  earliertt  historjl 
until  the  preeenl  hour.  MateriiLlism  gives  an  entirrlv  dilTprvitl 
answer  to  the  basic  idea,  the  oriein  uf  «xi«ten(tw  and  phenomena, 
iind.  of  ODume,  when  logically  aeveloi»d,  which  hua  never  beeti 
done.  iNScaune  men  have  been  influenced  bf  religion  even  when 
repudiating;  it,  it  must  have  an  entirely  difterent  idea  of  man'a 
nature  nniT  rehitions,  and  this  will  of  counie  cauoe  an  entirely 
dill^njnt  Kuluti»n  of  the  problems  of  morals,  >>ci(<nce.  pbilusi'j>by, 
nientnl  and  phjrsical,  and  of  the  urta.  It  will  have  an  entifply 
difRtrent  »vst«tn  of  murals,  family,  government  and  society.  TIlu 
inu<*t  be  ilie  case,  from  the  nature  of  thin^  If  the  fountain  b« 
entirely  difR>rent  in  nature,  ita  watera  must  be  ntsn  diHbretit  from 
ihww  of  another  rouhtain.  Men's  opinion*  roneeming  this  mat- 
tor  are  not  mere  private  speienlationa,  that  have  uu  practical  in- 
ilneiice.    It  is  nut  like  a  ipcculation  concerning  whether  t' 

filaiieta  be  inhabited,  or  the  undulatory  or  cmis<»ioQ  thiwiry 
lj;ht  or  heat.  They  affect  man's  interest  more  than  a  belief 
diolwlief  of  the  Copemican  theory  of  the  universe.  They  del 
mine  all  niumlily,  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  ail  science,  ._.„ 
and  the  lainlly  society  and  the  stat^.  If  logically  develogied, 
thrae  two  systems  wnuld  give  as  different  reHulta,  as  difTercnt 
ndutions  of  these  problems  as  ran  be  conceived,  as  mdically 
dttf<>renl  and  antagonistic  m  light  and  durknrss.  As  we  are 
asked  now  to  cast  religion  to  one  Nde  and  accent  Riaterialixm, 
let  us  contrast  the  two  syalpnw.  Let  us  took  before  we  leap, 
eajieclaTlj'  into  the  dark,  over  siioh  a  i>r«cipl(«. 

Christianity  is   the  moat  perflprt  of  the  varions  systems  of  re- 
lEgiun  now  in  existence.    It  is  Che  one  witli  which  materialhmt 
wngM  its  miHt  relouttem  war,    It  is  the  religion  that  now  (" 
putci  with  maierialism  the  mastery  of  the  minda  iind  hearts 
oiir  jieople.    The  civilizei)  worM  has  to  choose  between  JJiene  ' 
aystema.  and  a  fxir  omtrasl  of  ilie  two  i»Dlllcii"g  sysifins  will 
u»  in   niiiking  the   chuice  intolllgciilly.     As  fiiiidiuiicntal  to 
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choice  there  ure  eertnin  uiiivi>ri>j|l  Hl&rniaiiiimi>i>r  reason  that  must 
be  uoQceded.  There  nre  in  the  very  niiture  >ir  tbinjiM  aucb  clis- 
tinctions  w  the  trii«  ami  the  CiUse,  iho  (hmhI  mid  the  evil  There 
'e  than  imperfection,  hick  of  develupmcnt.  Thi-re  are  posi- 
tive faWbood  nnd  evil.  The  good  and  the' true  alone  are  beneli- 
tiid.  The  evil  and  the  fHlne  are  ever  injuriuuH.  It  iti  only  by 
M  rejection  of  the  lalae  and  the  evil,  and  the  clioicc  of  the  true 
tiid  the  giMxl,  thiLt  progre»,  devel(i|inient  tuid  happincia  con  be 
secured.  There  uin  be  mi  nculraliiy,  no  idlenew.  There  niunt 
.  ...  e  choice  uC  Uie  true  and  praetice  of  the  gcxtdi  A  neglect 
to  Murcb  for  the  true  uud  Uie  goud,  and  cboosp  Hiid  jirnciice  tliem, 
Icuvea  one  iu  the  power  of  the  faliie  and  the  evil,  and  he  iibo 
fails  to  lit  hiniaelr  for  and  enjuy  develoument  and  hupninew. 
If  there  be  a.  Ood,  man's  duly  iu  three-fold,  Ui  God,  hin  fellow- 
man,  and  hiintielf,  and  thetc  dutic*  are  iniiGparHkte.  Man  is  to  a 
certain  extant  at  leant,  able  to  learn  and  diwiern  the  |EOod  and 
the  true,  and  tlie  evil  and  falHe,  and  able  to  ditM>i«  between  them. 
He  IH,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  free,  reHpoiiNible  and  aecount- 
able.  He  could  have  Do  nitirnlity  if  lie  were  nut.  IIIh  belief 
aflVclM  hia  conJuel-,  esjweially  belief  in  regard  ixi  iLo  true  or 
false,  gfiud  or  evil.  Ho  is  roapnnsible  for  his  belief,  to  winie  extent, 
-at  leaHt.  Ho  miwt  search  fur,  have,  chtxise  and  practice  the  true, 
beautihil  and  good.  Wo  are  not  safe  when  we  are  sincere.  Nor 
when  we  think  we  are  right.  Nor  when  we  do  ae  well  as  we  know 
how.    We  must  be  right.    We  must  know  the  true,  beautiful  and 

nd,  and  be  idncero  in  them.  Practice  them  as  well  as  wc  know 
t,  when  we  know  the  right  Iwb.  Muterialism  can  not  be  tried 
by  the  liven  of  a  few  aetect  atbeisU,  or  materialists.  A  man  may 
be  better  than  his  system,  eBpeeially  when  he  was  edncaled  and 
formed  by  another  fyt-leui,  as  was  llie  cane  with  atheiitt*.  We  can 
only  decide  when  men  have  been  rained  in  atheism,  entirely  un- 
restrained or  uninUuenced  by  religion,  and  have  develof>ed  iu 
their  Hvei^  unhindered,  for  geueraiioiiB,  the  tendency  of  their  sys- 
tem. The  two  Frcncli  rcvolutioni  can  be  regarded  bh  indications, 
And  only  as  indioations. 

Malerialitm  presenl«  as  that  which  is  self-ex h'tent,  independent, 
seir-iiustaining,  and  eternal,  and  the  origin  of  all  tiling  blind,  ir- 
rational matter  and  fiiree.  Clirislianity  preients  Spirit,  Uind,  or 
intelligence,  Abwlute  Spirit,  aa  tjie  sclf-eiUtent  and  absolute 
Being  and  the  origin  of  all  exit>ienccs  and  phenomena,  ^^'llea 
logiuiilly  developed  them  two  systems  must  give  diametrically 
dilU-renl  results. 

MHtorialUm  denies  all  existence  of  mind  or  apirit,  except  us  a 
phenomenon  or  function  of  matter,  or  a  difleri'iit  niaiilfe«tation 
of  the  one  physical  force  pervading  nature.  It  denies  the  ili»-' 
tinction  between  the  knowing  mind  and  known  matter,  between 
the  txKly  or  the  material  organism,  and  the  ^irit  or  mind  that 
■nimatos  and  utva  it,  and  knows  thai  it  is  distinct  from  the  body, 
ill  which  it  re>4dee  and  uses.  ChriKtianity  is  baMKi  on  this  intui- 
cif  a  dillerencc  between  matter  and  mind  and  phyMcal  force, 
based  on  the  distinctiim  made  in  conM-iousnesii  lietwren  the 
ling  mind  and  known  mutter,     lletneeii  tbv  body  which  it 
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dnclarcn  tn  be  the  tahnmacte,  Iioune  and  itutrument,  and  the 
whicli  rpsidM  in  and  ui*«  it.    It  rej^rds  tlie  Ktiirit  hb 

intflligeut,  rattoiiHl,  willing,  resnonsiblc,  and  tlie  iiinei  .    

real  person.  All  ibniornlity  untl  iile4u aru Imsed u u  ihis diatiiictlM 
mailv  \iy  univenal  cuuaciouNieiH  and  intuition.  Materialitm  d«- 
aiea  man'a  freedom,  Hponlaneity,  and  free  agency,  and  if  cunnst- 
ent,  his  Tpspon^ibility,  and  the  reulily  of  the  diatinctioM 
between  good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsehow!.  It  denies  all  '-~'~ 
for  tlieae  idcng,  and  for  the  idetiH,  prniso  and  blame,  rewarc 
puDishment,  and  chaniL-t^r,  and  if  consiBieut  denies  their  «l 
ence  and  reality.  There  can  be  no  luuu!>  for  them  In  matcrialu 
and  if  it  haa  theM  idcaa  and  uaus  them,  it  steala  thrm 
relidun,  which  it  seeks  tu  deairoj.  Chrivtianily  is  ba«ed  (>u 
intiiitiims,  these  fnndHmentiLl  ideas.  It  regards  man  as  a 
moral  agent,   as  hninnn  ccinsnouiuieaa  has  ever  declared. 

bailed  un  the  intuition  of  universal  reason,  that  all  tbint. 

either  true  or  false,  gixid  or  evil.    Tliat  all  acta  are  good  ant. 
worthy  of  praise  nnd  reward,  or  evil  and  worthy  of  eeUHUre  and 

Eunisiim^^nt,  and  that  bunian  eonduet  has  character,  that  man 
ns  character,  and  is  renpunmble  and  accountiihte.  Materialism 
makes  what  it  falsely  and  deceitfully  calls  man's  moral  nature. 
BtealiiijK  the  idea  and  term  from  relieion,  inhere  in  man's  material 
nr^iniKin.  It  muHt  either  deny  all  mural  ideas  and  all  moral 
nature,  or  attribute  them  to  blind,  irrational  matter  and  force, 
or  make  matter  and  force  evolve  what  is  not  in  tbem.  Christi- 
anity makea  the  conscious,  rational,  willing  spirit,  the  real  man, 
and  makea  tlie  spirit  the  source  of  all  moral  action  and  charac- 
ter, and  mind  the  sournc  of  all  things,  and  baa  an  adc<iuat«  and 
rational  Itaaia  for  charaeter,  morality  and  good  end  evil.  Mate- 
rialism can  not  divide  iliinin  into  good  aud  evil,  true  or  false. 
It  lias  nil  basis  for  auch  distinction.  If  all  things  were  evolved, 
there  is  no  distinction  between  them  of  a  moral  nature.  It 
denies,  if  cousUtent,  all  such  distinction,  and  removes  all  such 
distinction  and  basis  for  it.  If  it  makes  it,  it  steals  the  idea  and 
the  standard  from  religion.  Christianity  is  bused  on  such  a  dia- 
tjnction  of  acta  and  tilings.  It  furnishes  the  only  banis  fur  6Uch 
distinction,  and  the  only  Htandard  ibr  making  the  division. 

MaterialiBm,  having  its  origin  in  an  evolution  of  all  things  out 
of  blind,  irrational  matter  and  force,  and  by  blind,  irrational  i 
ter  and  force  iu  a  struggle  for  life  in  which  the  stronaest  survi .  __, 
haw,  aaitHhiglieai standard,  «clfiab  prudence.  theBtani&rdorhruiea. 
It  makes  no  dir>tinction  between  men  and  brutes  except  in  niat«- 
rial  orj^niaation.  Its  only  pu^iblc  standard  Is  eel  fish,  brutal,  and 
deifrading.  It  destroys  all  idea  of  devotion  to  the  good  and  true 
and  beautiful,  in  appo«itioo  to  selfish  prudpnce,  ana  for  their  own 
sake,  In  fact,  it  renders  their  existence  impoft^ible.  It  makes 
Belf-deniul,  self-sacrilice,  and  »elf-nbne|Rition  for  the  good  and  triw 
a  folly  and  (Time,  fiir  thev  nre  a  vinlatioa  of  its  supreme  law,  nil 
viv:ili>f  M(ri>njre»i  in  a  selhsh  Btru;rj;le  for  life.  Martvrdom,  pati" 
i.iiii,  |.liiiiiiitlinipv  and  <li'Votion  Ui  lli-?  giHid  of  others  are  ft) 
iinco,  for  they  are  violatimn  of  the  supreme  l:iw.  If  it 
thfv^i  Icnii',  or  eoiNiiiamlH  Mii'h  acts,  it  Hleiila  lliem  Ihiin 
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for  it  boa  no  bexig  for  them,  wmild  novor  suggest  them,  and  (bey  \ 
are  in  violntion  of  ila  supreme  Ihw.  The  Hluii<liird  iirChrisliBnity  J 
is  the  will  of  an  Infiniicty  Wine,  Holy.  Good  und  Lnving  Father 
in  HeHven.  It  letlH  uh  man  wiu  made  in  hix  niciitui  nnd  niornl 
likenem  tt  elevntes  man  iiitinitely  a)xive  the  brntes,  niid  gives 
him  a  Hlandard  infinitely  sInivg  the  standard  of  bruteii.  It  elpvntes 
man  into  love  and  richtemiMipas,  Let  us  pfeseul  the  basic  idena 
of  Christianity  ill  ■kinjl  ini.l  .-Liiim-i  them  with  what  nialeriiilism 
pl^wntain  thi'ir~i<  I'l  i  ■■  i  i-n  ni' v  i»  bnwd  on,  as  i(»  ideftof  idcal^  _ 
stKriectandcoiiii  i  in  All-pcrfeet  Being.urnCiod,  I 

infinitely  perfict  i I  :<  r  :ind  attrihntca.     Admitting  | 

theanthroponioriilii-iii- i.i  tli.  x'.^i  lV«tumenl,  whieb  were  a  »cce»-   ■ 
HJty  on  account  (if  njiiTi'»iMiidiii. Ml,  ilie  cbanicter  of  Ood  nnfolded 
in  llie  New  TeHlament  in  perfect.  This  idea  whb  gradually  nnfutd<^ 
and  deiveloped  to  perfeetiun — anfolded  by  object  Icnon  mid  illus- 
tration*, until  a  clear  HpiritiMl  revelation  was  mtidr,  and  a  riear 
Hjiiritual  apprehenaiiin  rvachtid.  Man  nreds  as  the  one  want  ofhis    < 
spiritual  nature,  thisBringtuan  object  iifuwe, veneration. adurution,  j 
wiirship,  devotion,  and  love.    As  i>  perfect  model  and  i<)eaU    As  a  1 
dynaiiiic  lifting-power  in  heart,  life  and  bouI.      MnterialiKm  hna  ' 
nothing  tn  rurrenpond  to  this.     Une  writter  Raya  he  loob»  in  Ibfl 
mirror  "iiitd  Tes.  ilio  imly  (JihI  he  worsliijut  there.    Ita  bi^heiit  wor- 
ship in  si'lli~li  wui^liipoi  >iiirnl  humai)  nature.    Chrivtiauity  reveula 
to  Uh  till'  •'iiiu^liliii^-  tniili  that  man  wascreated  in  the  ment&l  and 
moral  likiin-B  ol  iIil'  Infinite  Creulor.     It  clothes  nmn  with  in- 
expressible dignity  and  grandeur.    3Iaterialism  says  man  Hprang 
from  a  hairy  arboreal  ape.  with  powerful  canine  teeth,  that  was 
engaged  in  a  brutal,  ferocioun  strufrgle  with  the  ferocinuB  animala 
that  surrounded  it.    From  such  a  cimdition  he  emerged  through 
brutal   instinctive  animalism  into  brutal  idiotic  savagery,  and 
from  that  to  hiis  present  condition. 

Chriatianity  revenls  the  Universal  Fatherhood  of  God,  nnd  the 
reantUH  on  which  the  relation  is  bniie'l.  He  in  the  Creutor  of  men, 
the  mailer  of  their  bodiea  nnd  the  giver  of  their  spirits.  He  [io»- 
se«e«  in  infinite  ))crfertion  the  mental  and  moral  likencaein  whiiMi 
image  man  wm  created.  He  gave  his  tVin.  our  Elder  Bnithtr,  to 
redeem  man.  He  is  the  common  object  of  veneration,  devotion, 
and  lovi-  of  all  men.  He  it  tlie  author  of  the  glorioua  scheme  of 
tho  Gospel  for  the  regeneration  of  nil  men.  MaterialiKm  reveals 
the  ancpiitry  of  man  in  the  Kiminn  ond'the  Awidian  and'tbc  fiery 
cloud  of  cbnuB.  it  h-is  not  a  suggestion  of  one  of  the  exalted 
ihoughtd  on  which  the  paternity  of  Christianity  is  bns^d.  Chris- 
tianity reveals  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  and  bam  it  on 
exalted  and  ennobling  Ideaik  Men  are  the  children  of  one  common, 
infinitely  perfect  Father  in  Heaven.  They  wear  a  common 
mental  an<f  moral  likeness  of  this  infinitely  i<erfect  Father  in 
Heaven,  in  ivbove  Image  iher  wore  created,  Tliev  were  redeemed 
by  one  common  Elder  Brother,  Jesuit,  the  nnly-Wgntten  Btm  of 
Ood.  They  have  one  common  system  of  religion,  worship  of  their 
Father  in  Heaven.  They-havo'one  common  destiny,  n  ghirious 
immortality.  Materialism  denied  this  nminion  broiherhncid  (rften, 
or  Hndit  il  Ml  a  common  ..ri''<ii  in  llie  l^ijiiion  nr  Ascidiun-     It  bus 
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not  one  of  tlie  ennobling  iHeu  on  which  the  rnnnbling  ideii 
GhrUtiitnit.v  ii  Ixued.    Chriatuuiity  has  the  moit  vxalted  o*''' 
thiit  mind  out  aoawi^t  or  heari  churwh — the  elevatk>ii  uf  ktl 
into  uiiivcmal   love  iin^   righteou«nesi,  hy  the  dcvelnfimeiit 
BxpHDsiuii  of  this  ni-nUil  and   moral   litenere  of  UtwT,  in   wliirih 
man  WAH  crcfiUiil,  hv  lnvp  aud  practice  o(  riglite<.>u>iTies8  and  gwd- 
nem.     MateriHliaiii  ulttrlv  Incke  this  idea.     It  has  n»  htaui  iiir  it 
in  its  selHati  alruggle  for  life  in  which  the  itningeat 

Christianity  makes  man  a  co-worker  with  Mitd  in  this  kIui 
war]:.  Agaio  we  uiiipiusixe  llie  iiiespre»uble  din^ity  ana  i;rai 
eiir  with  which  ChriHtianity  clothes  msii,  in  giviiis  to  liim  w  g| 
riinis  »  work,  and  no  exull^  u  poeitioii  us  n  co-n'orber  trith  Qaa 
il.  MateriuiiKiii  haa  no  Idea  to  corn.>«|)ond  with  thia.  Unr  '~ 
study  the  ougoings  of  matt<;r  and  force  in  time-aucocMon 
insteiid  of  working  with  hu  Infinite  Being,  he  is  lu  avoid  ._ 
cruHlied  by  the  reniomelew  monstwiua  machine.  Chriatiftol 
tcochc*  man  that  he  \»  to  oucompliKli  hin  own  elevation  into  lo' 
and  nditeuuBueBs,  by  giving  hlmeclf  in  lovini;  Hclf-eacrific*',  toil 
and  !»rf-denial  and  devotion  lor  tlic  elevation  of  ntliera.  It  tcochi 
the  martyr's  xeiil  and  devotion,  the  ptiilaiithro|iUl'a  vucrilices,  as 
the  noblest  of  virtues,  iho  height  of  wiwiojn,  and  gives  th 
motive  that  can  cause  tliem.  Uateriuli^ni  teatrhee  that  man  U 
study  the  ongoings  of  nature  in  liuie-Bureemion  tttid  occomnioda 
hiin»etf  lo  Uieni,  and,  hy  aelflah  prudencr  in  the  atru^e  for  lii 
gut  all  the  «elli»h  grutilication  he  van.  It  makes  the  acta  of  '* 
martyr,  patriot,  and  philauttiropist  a  foUv,  a  violation  of  the 

Srcme  law  of  nature,  a  crime.      ChriilUnity  teaches  that 
linge  were  created  by  God  onr  Father  in  I'leuven,  Infinite 
WiMom,  Power  and  liove,     MaterialJBni  teaclie"  that  all  thiu] 
are  the  result  nf  the   irrational   hapnenings  of   blind,  irrational 
matter  and  force,     L'hriHtianity  teuelie^  that  nil  thii 
erned  in  wisdom  and  law  by  our  Fadier  in  Heaven. 
teaehcH  that  all  thingx  arc  under  the  control  of  fatal,  iron  necva- 
eity,  or  the  blind,  furtuit^ius  ongoings  of  blind,  irrational  niati«t, 
and  force.     lt«  talk  of  law  is  utter  absurdity.     There  can  be 
law  or  basis  for  law  in  such  a  eystcm.     CbrUtianity  teochea 
that  there  is  a  rational  personality  apart  from  matter,  or  then 
spirit.    It  troches  that  we  can  look  up  to  God,  who  is  infinil 
Spirit,  to  Christ,  to  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  and  tn  angels,  and  that  i 
have  spirits  lite  theM  in  nature.    Malerialisni  denies  all  this,  ai 
teaches  that  mind  is  but  a  function  of  matter,  and  what  we 
tinirit    is   but   a    modilication   of  physical    force.     It   turna 
ttjoughts  down   to  the  force  seen   in  animaK  vegetables,  am 
physical  nature.     From  ttiis  we  came  :  to  this  we  return.    CI 
tianity  assurM  ua  there  is  an  eternal  future  life,  in  which  we 
B[>end  on  eternity  in  making  eudleu  approximatlous  to  the  it 
ite  iMrfecttona  of  the  Divine  Mind,  in  wboM  mental  and  ui 
tihencss  wc  were  created.    Materialism  declare*,  "What 
before  nmn,  and  what  is  tn  follow  after  him, are  tube  regarded 
two  black  impenetrable  uurtaiua,  which  hang  down  at  the 
trcmea  of  hirninn  life,  and  which  nothing  has  rvrr  drawn  to 
dcejj  Bilcnce  reignn  beliind  these  curlaiiiii     When 
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I'vithin,  no  one  will  ever  Answer  those  be  loft  b«hinil.  All  you 
liCnti  hear  U  a  bullnw  echo  to  your  own  question,  us  if  you  had 
ited  inCa  a  yawning  rathi>iiile««  chwim." — Holyoate.  Cbrinti- 
y  (eoehcH  men  that  they  are  free  in  volition  to  chooae  tnitii 

■  or  rulMchoiHl,  good  or  evil.  It  clothes  man  with  the  dignity  of 
I'Wionnl  freedom,  governed  by  intelligence  and  motive.     Mate- 

■  rlHlisni  mnkes  man  a  part  of  muteriul  nature,  and  denies  and 
(tenuis  all  idea  of  freedom. — Man's  uetiouii  are  a  part  of  the  nec- 

_  iiitatcd  ongoings  of  nature.  Christianity  teaehea  that  there  ia 
iBiornl  doiert  in  aetion  and  chiirHcier.  Materialism  ban  no  basis 
..  renderH  it  utterly  iniporoible  and  utterly  denies  it.  Chris- 
Pti^nity  teaches  tliHt  acts  con  be  divided  into  voluntary  and  invol- 
Vsntnry,  and  ibe  fornier  into  eood  and  evil ;  and  that  all  tiling 

■  Snn  be  divided  into  true  or  false,  good  or  evil ;  and  that  there  u 
Kehnracter  to  all  intelli^nce,  ana  that  it  can  be  divided  into 
I  lit;hteoiiH  and  good,  or  sinful  and  wicked.  Materialism  makes  nil 
Pacta  alike  necewiary,  and  renders  iupoenible  all  distinctions  be- 

n  good  and  evil ;  for  uU  thines  and  acts  ore  alike  evolved. 

r  it  denies  and  renders  impossible  all  distinction  in  things,  acta  or 
'   charaeter.     Christianity  tenches  that  all  men  are  responsible  for 
what  they  do.      Tljej  are  aeconntable  to  God,  as  Ijiwgiver,  Ru- 
ler and  Judge.    It  teacbcs  absolute  cognizance  of  every  tliought, 
word  and  deed.     All  this  is  known  to  Infinite  Wisdum  and  Juxt- 
,   iae.     Materialism  tenches  that  men  are  to  le^m  to  accommodate 
L  tbemselves  to  the  on^ings  of  blind,  irrationnl  matter  and  force. 
^Tlmre  is  no  responsibility,  no  accountshiUty,  to  Intelligence. — 
nhere  is  no  Lawgiver,  Ruler  or  Judge.   Christianity  teaches  retri- 
ptnitioD    by  Infinite  Windoni,  Justice  and  Power,  as  Executive, 

Eirfcet  rewards  and  puiiiahmentii,  in  this  life  and  in  the  eternal 
fc.     It  hoH  perleet  and  absolute  sanction  in  this.    It  has  ]<crfect 
Bsnd  absolute    authority  in  being  the  will  of  an  infinitely  Wise, 

■  Holy,  Just  and  Powerful  Being.  Materialism  has  no  retribution. 
Ilf  you  do  n't  keep  stett  with  the  machine,  it  rcmorseleBsiy  crualiea 
nou,  but  there  is  neither  reward  nor  punishment.  No  righteous 
Kwwarder,  no  righteous  avenger.    Get  all  the  selfish  gratification 

'that  you  onn;  cheat  blind  natun>outof  it,  andyou  haveolie^ed  tite 
tupreroe  order  of  tilings — a  selfish  struggle  for  self,  in  whiuh  Uie 
Itningmt  auccoeds. 
CbristlNOity  tenches  that  God,  as  imr  Father  in  Heaven,  exer- 
tt  pnviaentjal  cnreover  his  creatures  and  works;  and  that  be 
liiiea  a  |MtGrnal  providence  over  his  rational  creatures,  mode 
tn  his  own  image  that  be  does  not  over  mere  maieriul  nature. 
Btrauss,  tlie  apostle  of  the  new  faith  of  materialiHrn  that  is  to  take 
tlie  plaee  of  Cliristianity,  says:  "  In  the  enormous  machine  of  the 
universe,  amid  the  ineesirant  bias  and  whirl  of  its  jafiged  iron 
wheels,  and  the  deafening  crasb  of  its  ponderous  suunpe  and 
hammers;  in  the  midkt  of  this  whole  terrific  commotion,  uiiui,  a 
betpleoa  defenseless  creature,  finds  himself  placed,  not  secnre  for  t, 
uoiiient  that  on  an  imprudent  motion,  a  wheel  may  not  seile  and 

krend  him,  or  a  hammer  eru*h  him  to   j)Owder.     Tliis  senBe  of 
abandonment  is  at  first  somelhine  awful  I"     Christianity  leocbes 
thai,  as  his  cliildreu,   we  can  and  should  ora-v  U>  qm.^  vV^a«t~'«^ 
40 
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■II,  nud  tlmt  ric,  us  iiur  Fniher  in  Ilcnv* 
aiiswrr  our  pvlUioiis.  nisvly  aitd  iti  tnie  love, 
vtiuuli].  MHtorintism,  thrmizh  lli>lyi>Hke,  iu  lending  ]  .^ 
api^tk>,  drcliLKB:  "Buicnau  Iiub  flbuwii  that  we  are  under  ths 
doniiiiicin  i)f  general  laws,  iiiesuruble  bwsof  ud^ ielding  itet.'vaMty, 
f  voIvoU  by  irratiuiial  mattpr  and  for™.  Their  w  an  special  pw»- 
idritue;  priiyttrs  arc  uiwIl-m  ;  pmpitiKtion  U  rain.  Wlielbi-r  thu 
bt:  a  l>e'ity.  or  Nature  be  Deity,  it  is  still  tlie  Gud  of  the  irs 
foot,  tliat  jHVcicn  un  mithiiitt  heeding,  without  feeling,  withcn 
resting.  Nature  nets  with  fiiarful  uiiiformily — atcrii  iw  falo,  i ' 
lut«  U.1  tyranny.  relentlcM  as  deHtiny,  mercileiw  as  death  ;- 
vaMl  to  praise,  too  inexplicitble  to  n'ombip,  li>o  inexorsble  In  p. 
pitiate,  It  ho!)  iiii  ear  furpmynr,  nu  lieart  fur  ttympathy  or  pity,  I 

fnct  and  avil,  lu 

ini.  n.     It  gives  a  clear  revclntioa 
fIm'  nnture  of  fin,  and  a  perfect 

>-  nimt  is  Hiiiful.     It  cunweta  tn 
irity  and  just  law  of  Ootl.   In 


Christianity  revpuU 
Uvea,  conduct  ,im  i  ■  \|i. 
and  clear  u..^  '■■ 
Htandard   for  I-  -; 

reliellinn  agniii- ■•'  ,  it 

eellishneai  and  iiivc  oi  scli,:iiiil  devoting  life  to  wlf.  Love  of 
evil  and  impurity.  Mitlrcd  of  hnliticM  and  jnatiw.  Materialism 
denies  the  existence  of  siu  and  evil,  for  it  makes  all  thiiigK  and 
acts  alike,  the  evolutions  of  blind,  irrational  matter  anuforoe. 
All  are  on  an  equnlity.  and  are  alike  without  ehnracWr  or  inorxl 
quality,  for  there  can  be  no  stiindard  iind  nu  dillerence  in  nature. 
Christianity  teaches  that  God,  as  our  Father  in  Heaven,  has  re- 
vealed tlini!iclf,  His  chnracter  and  will,  lis  a  means  of  saving  as 
from  siu,  hb  n  means  of  giving  us  a  ]>erlW't  religion,  and  a 
feet  rule  of  life.  HaierialiHni  lella  ua  we  are  left  to  the  groi ._. 
of  our  erring,  doubting,  sinful  natures,  in  the  glnom  of  imitioai 
matter  and  force.  Cliristiuiiit^  teaclies  that  God  has  rov 
His  will  and  scheme  of  redemption  by  impiration  of  dioeeD 
thus  nuking  man  a  co-worker  with  Him,  and  giving  to  revel 
a  human  element,  auitiug  it  to  man's  nature.  Materialisms 
all  t^ileh  idea,  and  loavcis  man  to  get  his  inspiration  fnim  study] 
the  ongoings  of  blind  matter  and  force.  Christianity  teat* 
that  God  niaiiil'esled  Hiineelf  in  miracles,  giving  evidence  of 
velation,  by  making  a  hieher 
.ure's  taws  than  man  coulil 
a  nature,  and  awe  and  veneratinn 
n  fetich  of  matter  and  force,  and  their  ongii 
)  be  modified  by  intelligence,  and  for  the  hf-"""" 


prcaoiice,  and  credentials  of  n 
and  disoUy  of  nature  and  nal 
thus  cultivating  inae's  religiou 

Materialism  inal  '  '  ' 

ings  too  Hacred  tl 


intsofiiitoUigencw,  even  if  a  higher  and  more  esalted  use  of 
turelic  iiiiide  by  anperiorintelligencesfor  the  highest waiiUofn 

Chri-tianicy  teacbea  that  as  oar  Father  in  Heaven,  God 
givim  to  man  warning  of  futnre  events;  cheered  him  with  promt' 
Hcs  of  future  blenings,  and  mistains  and  nolaces  liiai  in  trial  and 
danger  with  prophecy.  Materialism  leaves  him  to  grope  his  way 
in  doubt  and  portnrlMHion.  amid  the  onpingn  ol  blind,  irrational 
matter  and  force.  ChriKtianity  takes  tlie  iiniversnl  custom  and 
ideit  of  nacri^ce,  and  does  awuy  with  all  sacrifiee  of  life  and  shed- 
ding  of  biooii,  by  It  peTfecl  MuirVftee,  xVvetSoueCGod.    Tt  rcquirea 


I 
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'.  their  bndieB  a  living  sacrifice,  holj  and 
mid  their  rpirita  ns  McritlceH  In  praise  nDil 
■-•■■^'''"'19  lives,  and  all  their  Inbor  in  devo- 
and  goodnees.  MRteriali^m  dfclarea 
delusion  and  a  cheat  in  this  idea  of  sacriSce,  mucks 
tliis  rnthiilic  idea  of  humanity,  and  kntiwe  nothing  of  the 
sacrifice  of  body,  life  and  spirit  required  bjr  Christianity.  It  fans 
nu  batis  for  it  in  its  materialistic,  eeoaual,  aelflah  syntem.  Chria- 
tinnity  givee  to  uti  a  perfect  expiation  and  atonement,  in  the  Snn 
uf  U<>d.  In  this  it  ncobrdg  with  thelnw  of  nature  and  ex)'«rieni-e, 
that  elevation  and  aalvntinn  have  cone  through  the  sacrifice  of 
the  good  and  exulted.  It  exhibita  Ood'a  ahhorrcnce  of  sin,  hit>  re- 
gnrd  for  his  law,  the  enormity  of  un,  and  it  appeals  to  the  hu- 
man heart  an  nothing  else  can,  or  has.     There  is  a  power  over  the 


heart  in  the  crosaof  Chriut,  and  hisHufTcrineis  for  the  aina 
_.  .  neniies,  that  nothine  else  ever  had.  Materialism  ridiculea 
and  bitterly  atienils  this  idea,  exactly  Huited  to  inan'a  needn,  a 


■0  dear  to  the  human  heart.  Christianity  presenta  to  ua  a  Jtfedi- 
Blur,  the  Son  of  God,  thus  meeting  the  great  want  of  the  human 
heart,  and  givin);  man  ciinfidence  to  approach  God  for  pardon, 
and  to  secure  hia  favor  and  love,  and  conndencc  to  he^in  a  life  of 
reformation  and  righleousnesa.  Materialism  also  ridiculea  thia 
idea,  and  declares  that  man — erring,  sinful  man — is  his  own 
Chriiit  and  hia  own  Saviour.  Christianity  presents  to  us,  Jraua 
the  captain  of  our  lulvation,  as  a  leader  in  religion  and  in  life, 
and  reformation  of  the  individual  and  the  race.  It  thus  mceta 
a  want  of  the  human  heart.  All  revolutions  and  great  muvcnienta 
have  had  and  must  have  such  leader.  Mnlerialism  leaves  tliia 
want  of  the  heart  unaMtisfied.  It  can  not  rally  or  unite  tlie 
heart  of  humanity  in   such  a  reformatory  movement.     Christi- 


mity  givcB  to  us  a  personal  embodiaient  of  doctrine  and  life,  i 
perlect  example  in  Jesusof  Nazareth.  This  is  a  want  of  humanity, 
i"t  man  learns  more  hy  example  than  precept.  Truth  must  be 
tncartjatcd  in  a  life,  especially  moral  truth,  to  hove  a  saving 
power.  Materialism  does  not  meet  thia  want  of  mind  and  heart. 
Christianity  pre«entB  a  perfect  ohject  of  faith,  gratitude,  devotion 
and  love,  in  Jenus  of  Naiareth.  This  is  We  means  of  regenera- 
tion and  salvation  of  men.  It  is  by  faith  in,  love  and  gralrtuds 
for,  and  devotion  to,  anexalteil  iieraon,  an  embodiment  of  life  and 
truth,  and  ^  lender  lu  reformation,  that  men  are  saved  and  re- 
formed. It  has  been  so  in  individual  life  and  in  revolutions 
and  reformations.  Materialiam  utterly  lacks  all  thia.  Ita  aellii-h 
system,  that  places  man  at  the  head  of  an  evolution  of  mutter 
and  force,  utterlv  rejecta  all  such  idea.      It  can  not  reach  and 

I  ticvate  human  heart  and  life  hy  mrV  fuiih.  dcvoiloD  and  love. 
Christianitv  mBlie.^  I'l-'iniil,  i.l.ijutc  ;Hiii  [Mi-fi'i-(  Ihi*  atonement, 
this  sacriSiv,  this  M.'<Ii;<i.>r.  ilij-.  1.,m<Ki.  i\;\-  ri^hodiment  of  lilb 
and  diwtrine,  thi.solpj.i  i  nC  lajili,  lU  mujuh  :imi!  love,  by  incarna- 
tion, or  making  hini  liml,  iniiiiiii-t  in  ihf  lli-ii,  Jesus  of  Naia- 

I  reth,  who  stands  Ih'Iim'i'I)  i.>oiI  hihI  jiniii  nitlione  liand  reachei* 
':iwii  to  humanitv,  ntruj^'^liiig  in  tin,  doubt  and  fear,  ^iviui^  IL 
Jiillilcnce  liy  llii'  liiimari  side  of  hia  haUvtc  \«  wwi^'i*^  "^"^  ^"^ 
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pardon,  nnd  to  hegiu  a  life  of  refornmtion  ami  rightcoUfHiMEik 
with   the  uther  lund  laid  on  the  thmtie  »f  the  Eternal,  gi' 
man  confideniv  In  rely  on    him  tw  a  uerTei^t  Hnv 
diviau.      M&U>riali«ii  utterly  r«jevt«  and  ucoittt  lhi«  idea 
nr«dcd  1>T  humanity  Rs  ilfl  one  wiuit,  and    is  a  power  in 
life  in  aalvaliou  thiit  is  omnipotent  and  elerDKl. 

Christianity  offers  t«  men  redemption  fVoni  evil,  salvation 
the  liivc  nf  an,  the  practice  of  sin,  the  guilt  uf  ain,  the  pi 
meiit  uf  nin.    Mulcrialiitiu  denies  tlie  reality  of  un,  in  n\ 
to  the  feeling  of  every  heart,  and  otRira  no  r(^eniption. 
nature  and  keep  ttcp  with  the  mitchine.    ChrisUanity  reijuii 
entire  refoniialion  of  nature,  thought  and  conduct,  he*n 
lire,  HO  mdical  ai  to  be  cipre«s«d  only  liv  regeneration,  being 
Hguin.     Materinlliim  ecouta  and  ridiculai  Uiia  idea,  and  ha 
ineana  or  baai*  for  refonnation.     It  would  never  produo 
Cliristianity  tcaehra  llint  if  rnen  repent  from  the  lie-art,  and 
■oke  sin,  Ui'>d,  as  their  Father  in  heaven,  will  forgive  them,  and. 
tlicm  in  a  life  of  reformation  and  righleiouineas.    Materialism 
uicn  all  fbrgiveueM,  and  has  no  tiMits  or  hope  for  It.    Christiai 
furnishes  to  men  a  perfect  system  of  univvrsal  and  eternal 
bi  he  believed,  a  perfect  tiystem  of  adoration  and  worehip  of  a 
feet  Being,  and  a  pcrfeet  rule  of  life,  giving  perfect  teoehinp 
ceruins  man's  duty  to  Qud,  bin  fellow-man,  and  hiiniietf.     Mi 
ialism luu  nothing  of  thia  sort.    Man  is  to  study  physical  nal 
which  would  not  give  him  a  moral  idea  or  truth,  or  rule  for 
duel,  except  selfiab   prudence.      ChriHlianlt}   given   to  man   t)ie 
chnrx:h,  perfect  in  ite  organization  and  officers,  with  perfect  ordi- 
naucea  nud   ierviites,  preaching  and  teaching,  perlnst  truth 
niuruhi  and  religion,  and  exalted  and  eternal  themes  of  thoi 
cultivation  and  elevation,  prayer,  praise,  benevolence  and  " 
of  life.    C]iri«ti)tnily  requires,  at  man'i  hands,  a  perfect  e 
tlon  of  life,     Luve  to  Ood  with  his  whole  being,  and  his  n«i| 
HB  himaelf,  a  life  molded  and  regulated  hy  this  rule  of  life,  i 
ia  perfect  in  teocliing  and  modi'l.      Mal^riulUm  Inclts  all 
Christianit^v  presents,  as  the  end  of  labor  and  work,  the  eleval 
of  the  race  into  love  and  righteoiisneiw,  and  men  areco-workera' 
God  in  thiit,  giving  Ihemiselvee,  in  laving  aelf-iMcritiec,  for 
end.    MateriaRina,  with  iu  selfish,  senxual  origin  and 
Liw,  has  not  a  anegvation  of  thi&.    It  condemns  it  and  rei 
fallacy,  a  crime,  lor  it  is  a  violation  of  its  Hupreme  law. 

Uhriatianity  gives  ua  faith,  belief  of,  and  trust,  reliance  and 
fldencc  in  an  exalted  being,  as  the  animating  principle  of  liGi| 
hope  of  a  glorious  immortality  us  the  animating  aftpinition  of 
life;  supreme  love  to  Ood,  ano  love  to  our  fetlow-meu,  aa  the  ani- 
mating motive  of  our  life  ;  and  supreme  felicity  as  tlio  end  and 
ruivnrd  of  being.  Kluleriallbin  hna  no  basia  for  one  of  these,  and 
utterly  rejetUi  them.  Christianity  accords  with  the  principle  of 
our  nature  ihnt  demands  that  all  exalted  nnd  ennobling  relatiuna 
Ik.'  ha«cil  on  faith,  and  be  mntlers  of  faith.  Love  of  husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  child,  friend:<hip,  and  all  ennobling  rcl 
nn-  mere  mntti^rs  <»f  faith.  Materialism,  being  n  sysleiu  of 
unil  diacarding  fuitl),  pntal^nn  anA  \i&k\v«  ihe  ennobling  ' 
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mA  relHtioiiE  of  hpart  and  life.  OirJBtiaD:t3'  imvtt  men  tliroueh 
humility,  wlfmicrilit.'e,  lovo.  (It-vutioii  and  gratitude,  whicli  w  iBe 
only  n'uy  of  xKving  men.  MutcrinlisDi,  plucing;  uiun  kt  tlie  bend 
of  hU  eiiaiciioe,  iind  wilh  ita  law  of  Be(finh  prutlpii™.  la  uiterly 
repuj^nant  to  thiM,  the  only  way  of  elevating  nud  8avii>(r  men. 
Then  Oliristianity  tkken  tne  cnthoHc  idraf  of  mnn's  mental, 
f  Diorol  and  religious  nature,  Btripe  them  of  all  error,  gstliers  all 
iu  otic  BV^tem,  elevates  and  expandu  them  into  tiniver»«l  truths 
iiniverBul  and  eternally  applicable  principles,  and  ie  eiiited  to 
niBii'ii  need*  and  wants.  What  it  haa  dune  for  ma)i,  which 
uinterinlittm  now  tries  to  steal,  proTeB  it  to  be  tlie  RVt'-tcm  for 
buniunity,  the  perfect  rule  of  laith,  life  and  conduct.  'Uuteriiil- 
inm  it^  utterly  iBcicinf;  of  all  tlieiie  eleuieutB  und  dcetructive  of 
this  life-giving,  soul-uiviug  power. 

Conrliuhn. 

Wo  will  port  fVom  tlie  reader,  who  has  patiently  traveled  witli 
I,  mi  niuny  tinien,  the  \ui}^  path  of  evolution  so  obticure  in 
many  ]ili)ecj>,  and  who  htia,  with  ub,  eroned  the  chasm  which 
crentiv-e  intelligences  alone  could  bridge  for  us,  witli  a  suniniary 
of  cnncluBloii!)  reached.  The  issue*  examined  have  been  tha 
NeliulHr  HypoilicMH,  and  esjM'cmlty  the  atheistic  oie  now 
fttteniiited  U<  bo  made  of  it;  the  Kvolution  Hypothenif,  giving 
Bpeeiul  attention  to  the  Darwinian  Hypothesis,  as  the  lending 
feature  in  the  Cvolutioa  Hyputheitia;  and  the  HytKitheses  of 
Geology  that  are  uned  lo  contradict  the  te-achinge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, such  as  the  antiquity  of  man,  the  order  of  creation,  tbe 
length  of  the  periods  of  creation;  and  also  the  Atheixtic  By- 
polTieaif  of  Historic  Development.  The  author  has  no  wihIi  U> 
Htnp  the  investigalion  of  ttie  data  on  whicii  thew  hypnihesea 
art!  built  by  their  advocalee.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  en- 
conrage  it  all  be  cnn.  He  would  not  sttip  it,  if  he  lielieved  it 
wo  11  III  overturn  all  religion  and  revelation,  tot  in  nuch  a  cb>« 
it  would  demonatrate  their  fulsity,  and  be  wnnld,  above  all 
tliing>s  desire  to  know  it,  if  snch  be  the  case,  and  to  reject 
thi'iii.  If  materialism  a)>d  athciism  be  true,  let  uh  6nd  it  out, 
lUii]  know  it,  and  the  eooner  th«  l<etter.  Wliat  he  objects  to  ia 
the  use  that  is  attempted  to  be  made  of- these  hypotlicses.  They 
ari'  but  inferences,  guesBca,  made  from  a  partial  iiivtwtigatioii 
of  but  a  aniall  portion  of  the  entire  phenonienu,  that  must  bs 
tlioronghly  and  all  invcEtigated  liefore  they  can  be  eotablishcd. 
Their  odvocateH  demand  that  we  accept  them  as  demonstrated, 
CBtablished,  wientific  trutlis.  AIho,  that  wo  base  our  scictK'C,  nnd, 
ns  a  neeemnry  result,  onr  morals,  soeirly.  life  and  thought  on 
Iheni.  as  Wic.  fundamcntnl  truili.  Not  only  ihix.  but  they  de- 
mund  that  we  unship  the  intuitions  of  all  Immunity,  from  its 
infiiney  until  now,  cast  to  one  side  the  failh,  the  thought,  and 
tlie  experiences  of  all  generations  of  men,  for  these  hynotneseg, 
these  gue!wes.  It  is  against  this  that  we  protest.  We  have 
urge^  objections  to  these liyp«ilbc«es.  We  siiuwed  that  they  were 
not   proved;  that  wc  have  not  sufficient  d«.U.  ((»  ■&ii£«a,  mk^ '"^^    ^ 
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the  dnW  sufficiently  eiamiiicd,  We  have  cxnosed  the  ntdiL 
dpibats  or  tlioir  a(lviicHlL%  io  not  inveiitigiitin^  Ihe  entire  dat] 
And  the  very  data  that  should  be  eiumined.  Alxo,  In  nut  u  '~ 
tlie  nicthoda  flnd  Htiindiirda  that  are  the  very  ones  to  be  UfwT 
We  Imve  ehowtid  wherein  they  have  nasumed  lus  knnwii  wliKt 
wuB  unknown,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  could  nut  be 
knnwn,  Wo  have  showed  where  they  involved  the  ab»urtl,  eon- 
trailictJiry  and  fiib^.  We  have  done  this  for  two  n-niiuns. 
First,  U)  show  tlial  the  advocuten  of  thene  liypotheaes  liave  no 
right  t^i  make  the  infinite  demand  on  ua  they  are  malciag. 
Heoind,  to  show  to  them  what  must  )>e  done,  what  inuut  \k  n 
moved  out  of  the  way,  and  what  must  be  establiahed  before 
c«n  comply  with  their  demand.  We  remand  the  thooriea 
them,  demanding  that  they  do  thit)  work  before  they  make  si 
an  illimitable  demand  on  our  belief  and  conduut. 

We  want  to  leave  with  the -reader  this  thought:  That  I 
hypotheses  have  not  one  jmrtiele  of  selentilic  proof,  and  are 
science.  They  are  giieaee«,  inferences  from  [Mirtial  data  but  L 
perfectly  examined.  They  can  not  be  made  a  part  of  mere  phji 
cal  Kience.  When  ^physical  Bcicnce  can  investigate  such  phen~ 
ena  as  sre  claimed  in  these  hpyotiieaea  actually  tranapiriug,  t 
they  became  a  part  of  physical  science.  Wlion  phytic^  »if 
can  point  to  such  phenomena  now  netuitlly  transpiring,  it 

demonstrate  these  theories  by  methods  of  physical  science.     

MUcc  physical  science  tias  not  done  that,  and  can  not,  the*e  hypo 
thcaea  cun  never  become  merely  a  question  of  physical  aciciioe. 
PhyutMl  Mcience  furnishes  the  phenomena  and  tlieir  charocterit- 
tjco.  Rational  thought  or  metaphynicH,  by  its  inductionx,  muat 
settle  the  truth  or  mbity  of  these  hypotheses  concerning  I* 
origin  and  cause  of  the  phenomena.  It  is  purely  a  ■—•--i'— - 
question.  Scientists  aneer  at  mctaphysieH,  Lut  what 
patheaea  but  melAphyaicit,  nud  the  weakest  data  of  metapliy) 
mere  int^runcea  from  the  data,  men?  guesses.  The  utmost  tl 
can  ever  Im  done  is  to  change  them  into  clear  rational  inductir 
When  that  is  done  all  should  accept  them.  But  never  until 
is  dune.  Then  ihene  bypothesea  are  mere  melnpUysics.  1 
name  hypotliraia,  inference,  guess,  declares  that,  and  they  are 
woakt^Hl  of  mutaphysics.  Then  let  the  acientiiit  cease  to  use  thein, 
us  a  part  of  pbyxitTal  science,  fiir  they  are  not,  and  never  can  be. 
Let  him  change  thtira  from  mere  gues^  to  clear  inductions,  befbro 
demandtitliHtwe  accept  them,  mucli  less  baae  all  science,  imirali^j 
eondiict,  and  life  on  them. 

The  testimony  for  tlieae  hypotheses  is  what  is  called 
tial  evidence.  It  is  not.  and  never  can  be,  poHitive  evidt 
we  are  ]»oinkid  to  siicb  occurrences  transpiring  in  such 
as  is  claimed  in  the  hypothesis.  The  rules  for  testing  oircunisl 
tial  evidence  are  these:  Let  the  reader  note  them  carefiilly, 
and  rehise  tii  auc«pt  (he  hyixitlu'sea,  or  at  least  to  base  imjKirtani 
action  on  tliein  until  they  have  ftilly  met  theac  te.iia,  severely  and 
tlioruughly  applied.  I.  There  must  be  many  facts  poiiitjnft ""  "■ " 
direction  of  llic  thunry,  and  they  must  point  very  stningly  ... 
djreeii'ia  of  the  theory  before  11117  "*^*^  ^  'Hutuited  in  advant 
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or adrocflling'  the  theory,  much  lessdemainJing  that  people  acton 
it,  or  baac  iinpurtniit  iiclion  or  intt^reHts  on  it.  Uvn'  ull  ihcw  hy- 
pnthrNen  are  Intally  defective.  But  a  innnll  portion  of  the  fncta 
«re  known,  and  lliey  do  not  point  Btrongly  in  tbe  direction. of  the 
theory.  The  I'acls  that  it  is  especially  neccs«ary  to  know  to  sustain 
the  theory  are  unknown,  and  the  author  believes  they  never  can 
be  known.  II.  To  chniige  the  theory  intu  a  demoiiBtriitvd  truth, 
ftll  the  Gicts  miiht  be  known.  So  long  as  any  are  unknown,  it  can 
not  be  mure  than  a  tlieury,  for  the  unknown  facts  might  utterly 
disprove  the  theory.  Thiit  is  exactly  the  case  with  theae  hypoth- 
eses. But  H  small  portion  of  the  factn  Are  known.  Those  that 
tntist  be  known  to  establiah  the  tlieory  nre  unknown,  and  the 
author  bolieves  they  ever  will  be.  Then  these  unknown  facta 
might  dinpruve  the  thc□rir^  and  the  author  believes  they  would 
totally  contradict  them.  Ill,  I'here  must  not  befocts  that  rniw 
hiHUpcrable objections, orstrong presumptions  agsjnrttbe  theories, 
for  ttic  theories  are  mere  ]>rcNumptions  themselves.  There  are 
nndeninble  factx  that  raise  stront;  pnvumptions  SKainst  these  the- 
ories— that  r&ii«  iusuperable  objeclio us— indeed,  that  flatly  con- 
tradict them.  IV.  Tlieremust  not  be  in  llie  theories  when  logic- 
ally slated,  nor  in  lexical  deductions  fnim  them,  the  absurd,  con- 
tradictory and  false.  There  are  in  nil  tliew  tlieoriei>,  when  logically 
stated,  and  also  in  logical  deductions  from  them,  the  absurd,  the 
contradictory,  and  the  fnW.  V.  The  theories  must  not  be  tmsed 
on  Buppo^tion,  either  wholly  or  in  pitrt,  for  the  suppu«ition  may 
not  be  trne.  The«e  theurios  are  all  of  them  based  pnrtly  on  sup- 
position, and  indeed  almost  wholly  so.  Their  most  essentinl  and 
important  featares  nre  based  on  suppositions  thnt  mav  be  liilse, 
ana  we  have  strong  reasons  to  regard  as  false.  VL  There  must 
be  no  other  theory  tlint  will  explain  the  facts.  We  must  be  neces- 
sarily shut  up  to  that  theory,  and  ihst  alone,  for  if  there  arc  other 
explanations  of  the  facts,  tbe  theory  is  worUiless,  for  another  ex- 

?Iiination  may  be  true>  Here  these  theories  are  fatally  defective. 
here  are  other  theories  that  will  explain  the  facts,  and  for  better 
than  tliey.  Indeed  the  other  theory  is  tbe  one  establi^'hed  by 
clear  inductive  reasoning,  and  the  only  one  reason  can  accept. 

VII.  The  theories  must  not  be  expanded  in  enunciniion  be- 
yond what  can  be  clearly  deduced  from  the  facts.  Here  is  the 
fatal  defect  of  thrae  theories.  Tl>ev  bear  no  more  proportion  to 
the  facts  on  which  they  are  biiseii  than  the  houndle«>  and  un- 
numbered tisHumptions  of  modern  spiritism  do  lo  tlie  facia  in 
it.  VIII.  The  theory  must  not  be  cx^nded  in  application  beyond 
what  it  legitimately  covers.  Here  is  a  radical  defect  in  these 
theories.  Their  expansion  in  applicutiou  is  like  trying  to  cover 
the  lieavcns  with  the  outspread  hand.  IX.  Finally,  so  long  as  it 
is  merely  circumstantial  evidence,  we  arc  not  warranted  in  Tininng 
Titul  action  or  consequenees  on  it,  UQless  we  an  compelled  to 
act,  and  it  ia  the  only  theory,  or  the  stnmgest  one ;  but  until 
com|ieIletl  to  act,  we  should  wait  for  further  proof,  a)id  be  pni«ive 
in  regard  to  the  theory  while  awidting  such  proof.  As  already 
■aid,  here  is  the  am^ance  of  tbe  advinalps  of  these  tlieorica. 
They  not  only  advocate  them,  but  llicy  aak  ua  \ii  toV  x\\A\av«v 
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MlA,  initocd,  nil  ioUtimU  on  tlieni.  I'licv  Ho  tliia,  wli^ti  not  onl] 
nru  «r  unt  raiinpelled  to  ncl,  nii'j  ivlicn  Miey  ate.  tint  th«  only  tht 
ury,  but  when  llierE  ore  oilier  lliporieH,  no  J  nneihui  iBfjirBtroiijfeL, 
Mid  i*  iiidoiHl  tbu  (inly  one  reiMon  will  M»vpt,  nnd  llic  one  thai 
baa  clear,  iiiilurtive  prauf,  sntl  a  the  odc  on  whicli  ninn  has  eter 
iKtcil.  Let  Uie  reixler  bv«r  tliese.ti-dU  iu  mind.  aii<]  Hjtplj  iticm 
iiritil  tliMO  Uieoriitls — either  «liow  ihiit  wo  niv  ohut  u[>  t»  this 
tliitiry,  BnU  must  net  nii  it..<>r  vbiingc  it  rrom  n  tiii-ory  ti>  a  clem- 
uiiBtraltfil  [ruth,  CBtaMiHlieJ  by  clear  iiitluL'tiuii. 

Fimtlly,  tiieM'  theuriitto  iiiskc  a  iioiet  rtidictil  iniNtalK^  when  thejr 
luauMC  tbnt  even  if  tbeir  tli^rlca  wi're  true,  conceruiug  th« 
iiit'ttiodii  uf  cusmical  evuiutiuii  in  the  nebular  liyix>tli«*LH  of  i^,_ 
Willi  and  worlds,  and  the  Rnit  i»v>iliitl<>n  uf  uur  iiliuict,  and  |I|K< 
Kuhstaticca  aiid  the  laws  by  which  they  are  i»ntnilltnj,  ittid  tbuiT 
[iruuvKiea:  Mid  ilmt  lifu  wub  {intdui'eiJ.  and  alUjN'ciMand  vaiietiMh 
UK  tiKiy  claim  in  physio lugicnJ  evolutiun;  and  that  their  hyp<ith»- 
Htw  ill  regard  tii  the  order  of  prudtrctioii  of  life,  and  Uitf  {leriixl 
taken,  and  the  a^pi  ufinan,  Mid  the  theory  of  biotorical  dt^velop- 
nieiit  weie  true ;  that  it  neeeaenrily  proves  that  inteltigenoe  hid 
tii>tliiiit;  to  dit  with  the  origin  and  cour*e  of  evolution,  and  tha 
prcneiit  order  of  tbingH.  It  would  incr^ane  rather  than  decr^mw 
thu  Gvidentw  of  lutclliK^nre,  the  nereiwity  for  intollieenre,  and 
our  cunix'ptionH  of  Uie  degrei-  of  intelligence  ilisplayeu.  Tliis  is 
a  nulicul  nrror.  Let  the  »cieatiat  go  on  with  his  iuveHti).'ntion«i, 
Hiid  wheu  he  has  ehanged  ever^  hypothesiti  into  scicntiliL'  truth, 
eaUbliabed  by  deareat  induction,  it  will  nut  aR'eel  oiif  piirii- 
clo  the  evidence  for  the  existence  and  actioo  of  Abaoluti',  Intflli- 
gcnt  Cauae,  nor  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Sciriptures.  Men 
nmr  have  to  change  their  nolione  of  God  and  bis  mudeB  of  aetion 
ana  their  interpreiatioue  of  the  (jcripturc«.  It  may  be  thai  dog- 
mas that  are  now  regarded  kj  fundamental  8rri)ituml  trtitlis  may 
■)« abandoned,  and  be  regarded  as  arooniniodaliuns  to  human  error, 
weubiietB  and  metliods  of  thought  and  ideas  in  enrly  agra,  or  evoa 
na  human  errors  incorporated  iuto  the  Scriptures  with  the  trutk<^ 
they  contain,  hut  etilt  Iheiitm  and  iU  catholic  and  univendj 
ideas  and  their  (lerfect  development  in  ChriHtiMiity  will  ataat.W 
forever.  But  tlie  author  feant  no  such  reaulta  aa  are  indioitod  J 
ill  this  paragraph,  as  hia  previous  utteninoes  prove. 

Siuce  nature  Mid    revelation    have  the  xame    author,  who. 
pniperly  interpreted,  they  will  be  ncrairdMit,  and  niiiu  will  ptotjI 
aay  as  he  stndiea  nature,  "Tlie  heuvena  declare  ibe  glory  of  Oodi^ 
and  the  firmament  showeth  his  hMidiworh,    The  Inviiuble  nttrib- 
iitca  of  God  arc  clearly  seen  from  the  In^ginning  of  tlie  univer 

eveu  hit  eternal  power  and  divinity  bring  niMiiifeated  by  1 

cronliona."  An  he  studiex  intelligently  the  8<TiptureB  ho  wffl 
(Hiy  with  tlie  apuatle,  "The  Sacred  Writings  are  able  to  n  '~ 
nuui  wise  unlu  waivation  through  tuith  in  Ohrii>t  Jeeua, 
writing  given  by  inspiration  of  Uod  is  profilnl>le  for  doctrioi 
for  correction,  for  reproof,  for  instruction  in  righteouanesa;  a 
bf  them  the-  man  ol^  Uud  is  made  perfect  and  thorougUly  fl 
auboil  unto  all  gtHid  works." 
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